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TOW  (John)  an  eminent Englifli  antkjuarian,  was  Strype'i 
born  in  London  about  the  year  1525  j  and  very  pro-  JJ^"^*p„. 
baUy  in  CornhiH,  fiiice  it  is  certain,  that  bodi  his  fixed  to 
father  and  grandfather  dwelt  there,  and  were  perfons  of  |^^*^ 
good  fubftance  and  credits    There  is  no  account  of  any  cir-  London, 
cumftances  relating  to  his  youth,  except  that  he  was  bred  ^^^  *** 
to  his  father's  bufinefs,  which,'  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe^ 
was  that  of  a  taylor.    When  he  quitted  Cornhill  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  in  1549,  we  find  him  dwelling  within  Aldgate» 
from  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Lime-ftreet  ward, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death.    He  began  early  to  apply 
himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  hiftofy  and  antiquities  of  Eng- 
land, even  fo  as  to  negleA  his  calling,  and  hurt  his  circum* 
ftances.    It  was  about  the  year  1 5  60,  that  he  conceived 
thoughts  of  compiling  an  Engliih  chronicle  \  and  he  fpenc 
the  remaining  part  of  a  long  life,  in  colle£ting  fuch  things 
relating  to  this  kingdom,  as  he  efteemed  worthy  to  be  trani- 
mitted  to  pofterity.    He  had  purfued  thef<i  iludies  fome  time, 
and  had  acquired  a  name  by  his  (kill  in  them,  when  per- 
ceiving how  little  profit  he  was  likely  to  gain  from  his  in- 
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duftiy,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  deferting  them,  in  order 
to  apply  himfelf  more  diligently  to  the  l^ufinefs  of  his  pro* 
fei&on ;  and  the  expenfivenefs  of  purchafing  manufcripts  was 
an  additional  motive  to  this  refolution.  But  dr.  Matthew- 
Parker,  archbi(hop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  an  excellent 
antiquarian,  and  a  generous  encourager  of  thofe  ftudies^ 
perfuaded  him  to  continue  his  purfuits,  and  affifted  him 
•   during  his  life  by  feveral  benefafiions. 

The  firft  work  which  he  piiblKhed  was,  A  fummary  of 
the  chronicles  of  England,  from  the  coming  in  of  Brute  un- 
to his  own  time.  He  began  this  work  at  the  dcflre  of  the 
lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicefter  j  and  the 
occafiori  of  it  was  this  :  in  the  year  1562,  mr.  Stow,  in  his 
fearch  after  curious  and  uncommon  tra<9s,  met  with  an  in- 
See  art.  genious'*one  written  by  Edmund  Dudley,  his  lordfcip's 
£dmvkb  grandfather,  during  his  imprifonment  in  the  Tower,  intitled. 
The  tree  of  the  commonwealth,  which  he  dedicated  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  though  it  never  c^me  to  his  majefty's  hand. 
Mr.  Stow  kept  the  original  himfelf,  and  tranfcribed  a*  fair 
copy  of  it,  which  he  prefcnted  to  lord  Dudley,  who  upon 
this  requefted  him  to  dnw  up  fome  work  of  the  fame  nature. 
Our  antiquarian  therefore  colleSed  this  fummary,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  bis  lordfliip:  it  was  reprinted  in  1573,  8vo,  with 
additions.  This  fame  year  came  out  the  laborious  and  vo- 
luminous colledlions  of  Reiner  Wolfe,  printer  to  the  queen ; 
being  a  chronicle  of  Britain,  and  the  kings  and  queens  of 
that  kingdom*  printed  and  reprinted  by  Raphael  Hollinf- 
head,  and  going  commonly  under  His  name.  The  laft  and 
largeft  edition  of  that  work  in  1587,  contains  many  confi- 
derable  additions  by  mr.  Stow ;  indeed  the  main  part  of  the 
continuation  of  that.hiftory  from  1573,  to  1587.  In  1398, 
he  publlfhed  I^is  Siirvey  of  London,  containing  the  original, 
antiquity,  increafe,  modern  eilate,  and  defcription  of  that 
city,  in  4to,  This  ufeful  and  valuable  work  has  been  re- 
printed feveral  times,  with  additions  and  improvements  by 
the  author,  and  after  bis  death  by  others;  and  in  1720,  the 
fifth  and  laft  edition  was  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio,  by 
mr.  Strype,  with  the  author's  life,  and  additions  by  himfelf. 
In  1600,  mr.  Stow  fet  forth  his  Flores  hiftoriarum;  that  15, 
bis  annals  of  this  kin^doin  f^om  the  Utm^  of  (he  ancient  3n- 
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tons  to  his  own.  This  work  was  nothing  elfe  but  his  fum« 
mary  greatly  inlarged,  which  he  dedicated  to  archbifhop 
"Whitgift.  It  was  reprinted  five  years  after  with  additions  j 
but  even  in  this  improved  ftate  it  was  no  more,  than  an 
abridgement  of  a  much  larger  hiftory  of  this  nation,  which 
ke  had  been  above  forty  years  colleding  out  of  a  muhitude 
of  ancient  authors,  regifters,  chronicles,  lives,  and  records 
cf  cities  and  towns ;  and  which  he  intended  now  to  have 
publiihed,  if  the  printer,  probably  fearing  the  fuccefs  of  it, 
after  the  late  appearance  of  fo.  lai-ge  a  chronicle  as  that  of 
Hblinfhead,  had  not  chofe  rather  to  undertake  this  abftraft 
of  mr.  Stow*s  work. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  finding  himfclf  re- 
duced to  narrow  circumftances,  for  his  purfuits  had  been 
rather  expenfive  than  profitable  to  him,  he  addreiled  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  that,  in  confideration  of  his  fer^ 
vices  to  the  city,  and  in  order  to  afflft  him  in  farther  defigns^ 
they  would  grant  him  two  freedoms  of  the  city  :  and  feme 
years  after^  he  prefented  another  petition  to  them,  fetting 
forth,  that  he  was  of  the  age  of  threefcore  and  four ;  that 
he  had  for  the  fpace  of  almoft  thirty  years  laft  paft,  fet  forth 
divers  works  to  them,  and  that  he  therefore  prayed  them  to 
beftow  on  him  fa  yearly  penfion,  >7hefeby  he  might  reap 
Ibmewhat  towards  his  great  charges.  Whether  thefe  appli- 
cations had  any  fuccefs  is  not  known ;  nor  do  we  find  that 
he  received  any  reward  from  the  city,  equal  to  the  extra^r* 
dinary  pains  he  had  taken  for  its  glory,  unlefs  we  reckon  for 
fuch  his  being  appointed  the  feed-chronicler  of  it :  yet  no 
great  falary  could  be  annexed  to  this  place,  fince  he  was 
obliged  to  requeft  a  brief  from  king  James  T.  to  collect  the 
charitable  benevolence  of  well-difpofed  people  for  his  relief. 
What  the  city  contributed  upon  this  occafion  may  be  efli* 
mated  from  what  was  colIeAed  from  the  parifhioners  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  which  was  no  more  than  feven  (hil- 
lings and  fix- pence.  He  died  of  a  ftone-cholic  the  5th  of 
April  1605,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew 
Underfhaft,  where  a  decent  monument  was  ereded  to  him 
by  his  widow  ^  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  then  in 
his  80th  year.  His  perfon  and  temper  are  thus  defcribed  by 
mr,  Edmund  I^qwcs^  who  knew  him  very  well :  ^*  He  was 
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^*  tall  offtature^  l^n  of  body  and  face^  his  eyes  fmaff  atHf 
^'  chryftalline ;  of  a  plearant  s^nd  chearfol  oouiuenance  i  his 
^*  fight  and  memory  very  good ;  and  he  retained  the  true 
*/  ufe  of  all  bis  ienfes  to  the  di^  of  his  death.  H^  had  sut 
^f  excellent  n^iemory ;  was  very  fober^  mil^t  a/id  courteous 
^^  to  any  that  required  his  inftrudions.  He  ajways  protefted 
^<  never  to  have  written  any  thing  either  for  envy,  fear,  Oig: 
*'  favour,  nor  to  feek  his  own  private  gain  or  vain-glory  ^ 
*<  and,  that  his  own  pains  and  care  was  to  write  truth." 

As  to  his  literary  charadcr,  he  was  an  unwearied  reader 
of  all  Engliih  hiflory,  whether  printed  or  in  manuicri{>t  i 
and  a  Teacher  into  records,  regifters,  jourAals,  ongiaal  char-3 
ters,  inftruments,  &c»  Nor  was  he  contented  with  a  mere 
perufal  of  thefe  things,  but  was  ambitious  of  poileiEng  thea^ 
as  a  great  treafure  ^  and  by  the  time  he  was  forty  years  of 
age,  he  had  raifed  a  confiderable  library  of  fuch.  His  ftu^iy 
was  ftored,  not  only  with  ancient  authors^  but  likewifi^ 
with  original  charters,  regiflers,  and  chronicles  of  particul^ 
places.  He  had  the  greater  opportunity  of  en^ichiqg  hint- 
felf  with  thefe  things,  as  he  lived  fhortly  after  the  difiblutioit 
of  the  monafteries,  when  they  weie  difperfed  and  fcatteredf 
abroad  into  divers  hands  out  of  thofe  repofttoriesu  It  wa^ 
his  cuftom  to  tranfcribe  all  fucb  old  and  ufeful  book^,  as  bo 
could  not  obtain  or  purchafe ;  thus  he  copied  fix  volumes  of 
colledions  for  his  own  ufe,  which  he  afterwards  fold  to 
<inr.  Camden,  who  gave  him  for  theoi  an  annuity  of  eighij 
pounds  for  life.  He  was  a  true  antiquariaB>  fince  he  w^s 
not  fatisfied  with  reports,  nqr  with  the  credit  of  what  h« 
found  in  print,  but  had  recourfe  to  the  originals :  and  he 
made  ufe  of  his  own  legs,  for  he  could  never  ride,  travelling; 
on  foot  to  many  cathedrals  and  churches,  where  ancient  re- 
cords and  charters  were,  to  read  them.  With  regard  to  hi^ 
rdigion,^  he  was  at  firft  in  all  probability  a  favourer  of  po^ 
pery  ;  for  in  1568,  the  ftate  had  a  jealoufy"of  him,  whicl> 
occafioned  an  order  of  council  to  dr.  Grindal,  bifiiop  of 
London,  to  caufe  his  library  to  be  fearched  for  fuperftitiou* 
books,  of  which  fort  feveral  were  Found  there.  AikI  it  U 
v<?ry  likely,  that  his  known  inclination  that  way  might  be 
the  ground  of  other  troubles,  which  he  underwent  either  in? 
ilie  ecclefiadica]  commif&on,  or  in  the  (lar-chamber ;  for  i( 
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h  ciJHaiH,  that  about  the  year  1570,  he  was  accufcd,  thobgh 
fy felj)  a$  a()peated  upoti  trials  before  the  ecclefiaftical  com- 
iHiffiofierS)  upon  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  forty  odd  arti- 
des.  Papift  or  proteftaht)  he  waS  ah  honeft  and  generous 
toan^  uni^tted  tn  his  life^  and  ufeful  ih  his  gen^rati6n. 

To  conclude,  is  it  ndt  a  little  extraordinary,  that  Sto^^4 
Our  moft  famous*  antiquifrian,  and  ^peed,  our  tnoft  famous 
biftoifen,  fliould  both  haire  been  taylors  I 

S  T  R  A  B  O,  an  excellent  writer  of  antiquity,  wKo  died  F»br!c.  feil>i. 
at  the  beginnifig  of  the  emperor  Tibcrius's  reign,  and  ha^  f/^^^  5^' 
left  us  a  very  valuable  work,  in  feventeeh  books,  De  rebus  boDisWiaab 
geogrsphicis.     His  family  wa^  ancteht  and  ndble,  and  ori-  ^^  ^efit!**' 
ginaliy  of  Cnoflus,  a  City  of  Creta;  but  he  wa^  born  at  Hit^Scn* 
Amafia^  a  town  of  Pontus.    The  greatcft  cafe  ^Vas  taken  ^7^^"** 
t>f  his  education  ;  for,  as  wfe  learn  ftom  himfelf5  thci-e  was^  ^^ 
iiot  a  Ichool  in  Afia^  vrhofe  tnaller  had  any  reputation^  thaf 
be  w^  not  fent  to.    He  was  fent  to  Nyfa  when  he  was  verjr 
youngs  to  learn  rhetoric  and  grammar,  and  afterwards  ap'^ 
plied  biinftlf  to  philofophy,  and  heard  the  mafters  bf  the  fe* 
Vend  feds.     Xylander^  his  Latift  triinflator,  fuppofes  him  to 
liave  enabriced  the  t^eripatetic  dodi'mes  and  difcipline)  but 
this,  a3  the  learned  Cafaubon  arid  others  have  obferyed^  is 
txprefsly  agaihft  (everal  declarations  of  bis  owii,  which  (he^ 
ifAm  i^aihly  enough  to  haVe  been  a  Stoic.     Ancient  author^ 
have  (aid  fo  little  about  him,  that  we  know  fcarcely  zt\f 
Ctrcumftahces  df  his  life,  but  what  we  learn  from  himfelf. 
He  mentiond  his  own  travels  into  ievetal  parts  of  the  worfd^ 
into  Egypti  Afta,  Greece^  Italy^  Sardinia,  and  oth^r  Iflands : 
he  fays,  that  he  wem  from  Armenia  weffward j  till  he  came 
io  diat  part  of  Hetruria,  which  is  over  againft  Sardinia ;  and 
fouthward^  ftoih  the  Euxlne  fea  tt>  the  extremities  of  iCthi^ 
opia.    He  did  not  go  fo  far  as  Germany,  on  which  account 
it  18  lefs  to  be  ti^ondered^  if  he  has  not  defcribcd  the  coun- 
tries this  waywith  hb  ufual  clearnefs  and  accuracy :  Cluver  q^,^*  |  jy^ 
fays,  that  h^  has  not ;  yet  others  have  cofnhiended  even  this  c.  i. 
{xut  of  his  geography.     He  mentions  fevcral  of  bis  colitem* 
pbraries,  and  feveral  fa£ts,  which  ihew  him  to  have  lived  in 
the  reigfis  of  Augtlftus  and  TiberiUsj  but  the  year  of  bis 
death  1$  no.t  known, 
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His  books  of  geography  are  indeed  a  very  precious  remaift 
ofaiutquity*  The  twa  firft  are  employed  in  (hewing^  thai  tfie 
ftudy  of  geography  is  not  only  worthy  of,  but  even  nccefliuy 
to  a  phllofophcr  ^  the  third  dcfcribes  Spain;  the  fourth  Gaul, 
and  the  Britannic  ifles ;  the  fifth  and  fixth.  Italy,  and  the  ad- 
jacent ifles;  the  feventh,  which  is  ImpcrkQ:  at  the  end«  Ger- 
many, the  countries  of  the  Getae  and  Ulyrii,  Taurica,  Cher- 
fonefus  and  Epirus ;  the  eighth,  .ninth,  and  tenth  Greece^ 
with  the  neighbouring  ides  ;  the  four  following  Afia  within 
Mount  Taurus ;  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  Afia  without 
Taurus,  India,  Perfia,  Syria,  Arabia ;  and  the  feveiKteentk 
Egypt,  .Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Africa.    It 
has  been  ufual  to  confult  this  work,  juft  as  we  fbould  con* 
fult  a  geographical  dictionary ;  but  it  richly  deferves  a  coO'* 
tinued  and  attentive  reading,  not  on  account  of  its  geogiar 
phical  knowledge  only,  but  foe  many  phiiofophic  remarks 
and  hiflorical  relations,,  that  are  to  be  found  iait  i  for  Strabe 
was  a  man  of  great  thought  and  judgment,  as  well  as  read« 
Hig  and  travelling ;  and  therefore  did  not  content  himfelf 
with  barely  noting  the  names  and  (ituations  of  places,  but 
very  frequently  explains  the  cofloms,  manners,  policy,  and 
xeligjon  of  particular  nations,  and  alfo  takes  occafioii  to 
fpeak  of  their  famous  men. 

Strabo's  work  was  publiQied  with  a  Latin  verfton  by  Xy^ 
lander,  and  notes  by  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  at  Paris  i620>  in 
folio  ^  but  the  befl  edition  is  that  of  Amilerdam  in  17O7,  ia 
two  volumes  folio,  by  the  learned  Theodore  Janfonius  ab 
Almeloovecn,  with  the  intire  notes  of  Xylandcr,  Cafaubon, 
Mcurfi js,  Cluver,  HolAenius,  Salmafius,  Bochart,  £z.  Span- 
heim,  CellariuSf  and  others.  To  this  edition  is  fubjoined 
the  Chreftomathiae,  or  epitome  of  Strabo,  which,  according 
to  mr.  Dodwcll,  who  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and 
learned  diileitation  about  it,  was  made  by  fome  at  prefen^ 
unknown  perfon  between  the  years  of  Chrifl  676  and  996. 
It  has  been  found  of  fome  ufe,  not  only  in  helping  to  corred 
the  original,  but  in  fupplying  in  fome  meafure  the  dek&  in 
the  feventh  book.  Mr.  Dod well's  diflertation  is  prefixed 
to  this  edition.  Strabo  compofed  other  works,  of  which 
we  can  only  deplore  the  lofs,.  as  we  may  with  the  jufteft 
jeafon. 
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S  T  R  A  D  A  (Famianus)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
jefutty  was  born  at  Rome  the  latter  end  of  the  fmeenth  eeii* 
tury ;  and  taught  rhetoric  there,  in  a  public  manner,  foe 
fifteen  year»«  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon  the  art  of  cnra^ 
tofy,  and  publiflied  feme  orations,  probably  with  a  view  of 
ilkAfadng  by  example,  what  he  had  inculcated  by  precept. 
But  bis  Prolufiones  academicae,  and  his  Hiftoria  de  bello 
Belgko,  are  the  workt  which  raifed  his  reputatioQ,  and 
have  preferved  his  memory.  His  Hiftory  of  the  wai  of 
Flanders  was  puUiihed  at  Rome,  the  ftrft  decad  in  16409 
the  ieoond  in  1647,  the  whole  extending  from  the  death  oIT 
Charles  V.  which  ha|^ned  in  1558,  to  the  year  1590.  It 
is  written  in  good  Latin,  as  all  allow;  but  its  merit  in  other 
refpeds  has  been  variouily  determined.  Scioppius  attacked 
it  in  his  manncTy  in  a  book  intitled,  Infamia  Famiani :  but 
ScioM>itts  was  a  man  of  great  malice  and  paffion,  as  well  as 
great  parts  and  learning,  which  make  his  ^enftires  of  any 
thing  little  regarded,  even  where  they  may  happen  to  be 
wdl  grounded  and  true.  Bentivoglio,  in  his  Memoirs, 
affirms,  that  Strada's  hiftory  is  fitter  for  a^  college,  than  a 
court,  becaufe  he  has  meddled  fo  much  with  war  and  poll* 
tics,  neither  cf  which  he  underftood  any  thing  of.  The 
jefuit  Rapin,  fpeaking  of  the  vicioufnefs  of  a  compound  and  f^*  ^ 
multiform  ftyle  in  hiftory,  fays,  *^  this  was  the  fault  of 
**  Strada,  who,  by  the  beauty  of  his  imaginatioli,  and  the 
«*  great  variety  of  his  reading,  has  mixed  fuch  different 
*'  chara^rs  and  manners :  but  fucha  mi^i^ture,  as  he  (hews 
^*  in  his  way  of  writing,  how  agreeable  foever  it  may  b# 
«  thought,  lofes  much  of  perfedion."  The  late  lord 
Bolingbroke,  in  his  Letters  upon  hrftory,  has  been  very  Letter  v» 
levcic  ttpon  Strada :  he  calls  him  *^  a  Rhetoi^,''  and  fays^ 
**  that  one  page  of  Tacitus  outweighs  whole  pages  of  him. 

I  fingle  him  out,''  adds  his  lordfliip,  '^  among. the  mo* 

dems,  becaufe  he  had  the  foolifli  prefumption  to  cenfure 
*^  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiftory  himfelf." 

His  Prcdufiones  academics  (hew  great  ingenuity,  and  a 
asafterly  ikill  in  claffical  literature  i  that  prolufion  efpecially 
in  which  he  introduces  Lucan,  Lucretius,  Claudian*  Ovid, 
Statins,  and  Virgil,  each  ot  them  verfifying  according  to 
hk  own  ftrain.    They  have  been  oft^n  printed|  and,  as  they 

are 
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^JmSdM  of  tlHiigs  nefating  tor  poliee  lileratiUre,  ar«  agraeacble 
eiidag^  m^ixad,  Art  chat  dley  are  written^  Iik»  hi«  hiftoiy^ 
*  Stde  fxiD.  riietorically* 

We  JdwvP  hoi  tht  jetr  ^0  Scrmfe's  birtit,  or  o^  hit  deadi. 
»  '  • 

.  STR£AT£R  ^v.  JLoimKr)  an  £ngU(h  {Mdnter^ 
^ma'boiti  4i¥  the  ycatf  )6^,  and  being  a  yerfMi  «fi  gt«at  in-* 
itillry  ti9  «^  as  capadiy^  arrived  td  a4t  eminent  degree  of 
{lerfedKoti  in  hid  art.  He-  excelled  partkrulairiy  in  hiAcMry^ 
flpchitellure,  and  |ieH^(3$ve  i  and  fli4sv«^  bimMF  a  grrat 
litalbr  by  tho  truth  of  his  outfines^-  and  flcUl  in  fbrdhortning 
ills  figurdB.  Kd  was  akbextelleniift Itndfeape kni (MlMife } 
Imd  there-  is  ibme  fruit  of  his  painting,  yet  to  be  ften^  wMdl 
I9  of  tke  hig^iell  Italian  et>fto,  both  for  pencilNttg,  judg<^ 
taent»  and  oompofition.  It  is^  fald,  that  ho  was  the  greateH 
fmd  mbft  uciiVer^  painter  Ei^gland  ever  bred,  whi€h*i3  Aif^ 
pokd  to  htfve  been  owing  in  fotne  meafure  to- his  reading  t 
lor  he  was  reputed  a  very  good  hiAorian*  Ife  had  a  very 
good  colleftion  of  Italian  boofo^  drawings,  and  prints^  aftel^ 
the  beft  tnaftors^  tJpon  the  leftoration  of  Charles  li.  h# 
Was  made  his  majefty'is  ftijeant*>paintor;  for  tfaaC  king  wat 
fr  lover  €f  painting  and  painters^  as  well  as  his  iathen  Ht 
^ame  vicdently  aAi£ted  with  the  Aone^  and  reibhred  to  ht 
cut ;  which  the  king  hearki^  of«  and  having  a  great  kindneft 
fer  him,  -fenton  purpde  to  France  for  a  furgeon,  who  camd 
and  performed  the  operatioa,  which,  however^  Streater  did 
iMtt  long  funrive.  He  died  in  1680,  at  lifty-fix  years  of 
age,  having  fpent  his  life  in  great  efteom  and  reputation. 
His  principal  works  were,  at  the  Theatre  at  Oxford,  fome 
cieUngs  at  Whitehall,  now  burnt,  the  batcte  of  die  giants 
^di  the  godS)  at  fir  Robert's  Clayton's,  the  pi^ves  of 
Mofes  and  Aaron  at  St«  Midiad's  church  in  Comhill^ 

Ibc.  ice. 


t^soa'f  STRVP£  (John)  an  Englifli  compiler  of  livct  and 

^afti  Oioa.  inemoirsy  was  defeeiided  from  a  German  family,  and  born 
tiKh'*iUf«  tt  London^  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  what  year.  He  iXinte 
•fTiiiocfos.  educated  at  Catharine-HaU  in  Cambridge,  and  tookamafter 
j'7S^f''m     ^  ^'^  ^*P^l  tp  whidf  he  was  alfo  admitted  at  Oioford 

*T^'        ^%ii4kfajyifi6ji.   H^  war «  firft  rcdtor  of Tlt«yd*i»- 
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fioysioE^^whichhe  wasci^l^tedtoiA  July  i669»  andMN 
fi^cd  iA  February  £pllowiiig  for  tke  vimagQ  of  Low-Xiftytoff 
VI  the  fiime  county.  Iq  r684,  he  diflfnguiftwd  iM^felf  «9 
911  editor  of  the  fecoad  vokunc  of  dr.  Jc^n  Li^foot's  worksf 
and  in  1694^  he  fuiblilhed  T|ie  meipprials  of  archbiAiopCnut* 
filer,  whereiA  the  hiftory  of  the  cfamrchy  and  the  Mcf^msitiom 
of  it  during  his  <|^imacy,  91^  gr^ady  iUuft^aied)  Icc^dcdttcsMeii 
ID  archbiihop  TiUotla^^  .  He  confiUed  »  gfta^  Juniber  of 
woA»  in  the  i^oae  way ;  aad  dr.  Birph  teltt  us,  di»t  ;«^  hi^ln 
^  delity  and  induftry  will  ai waya  gWe  a.  value  to  his  nume« 
^  rous  writings,  how^v^r  deftkate  of  the  go^ces  aBd  ev€4 
^  uniformity  of  ftyjb,  and  the  ant  of  connet!^!^  faAs*'* 

Beiides  his  living  he  bad  a  coniiderabk  fiae  cure,  giveo 
^\m  by  archbifkop  Teniibn^  aqd  wa#  ledurer  of  Hacluiey 
aear  London,  whese  hedied  at  the  boufe  of  mr.  Harris  ai| 
apodiecary,  wba  had  married  his  grai;id-daiigbter,>  on  th% 
13th  of  December  i73[7*  H^  lived  to  a^  nnoommoA  age^ 
having  ei^oyed  his  vicarage  near  fixty-eigbt  years^  He 
kq>t  an  txai&  diary  of  bis  own  life,  which  contains  nsany 
ctirious  circumllafures^  relating  to  the  li^eraiy  hiftory  of  his 
times,  as  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  he  being  eqgaged  in^fre- 
^aent  correipondence  by  letters  with  archbiihop  Wake,  the 
liihops  Eurnet,  Nicholfoji^  Atterbury,  and  odtkVt  emioenc  ^ 
peribns.    Dx.  $ivch  fays,  be  baa  feen  it.  . 

S  T  U  B  B  £  (Ha^RY)  an  EngliAi  writer  of  tindommoA  Wood*^ 
parts  and  learning,  and  efpecially  noted  in  his  own  times,  ^^'^^ 
was  bom  at  Partney,  near  Spilfbye  ija  Lincoli^irc,  the  28th  i.  p.  56?^ 
of  February  1631.    His  father  was  a  minifter,  and  lived  af  ^*  *^«' 
Spilfbye;  but  being  Anabaptifiically  inclined,  and  forced <o 
lexve*  it,  he  Vent  with  his  wife  and  children  into  Ireland. 
Upon  the  breal^^g  out  of  the  rebellion  there  }n^i64r,  the 
Aother  fled  with  her  fon  Henry  into  England,  and  landing 
at  Liverpool,  trudged  it  onr  foot  fr<Mn  thence  lb  London. 
There  ihe  got  a  comfortable  iubilftence  by  her  iteedle,  and' 
fent  her  fon  Henry,  being  then  ten  years  of  age,  to  Weft-f 
Qiinfter-fchool^  where  dr.  Bufby  was  ib  ftruck  with  the  fur* 
prifing  parts  of  the  boy,  that  he  (hewed  him  more  than  or-r 
dinary  favour^  and  recommended  hira  to  the  notice  of  fir 
Henry  Vane,  junior^  who  one  day  'came  accidentally  into 

thf 
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die  ichoot.  Sir  Henry  took  a  fancy  to  hinl,  fr^iMiitly  re- 
lieved him  with  money,  and  gave  him  the  liberty  of  refort*' 
ing  to  his  houfe,  **  to  fill  that  belly,"  fays  Stubbe,  «*  which 
f*  otherwife  had  no  fuftenance,  but  what  one  penny  could 
^  purchafe  for  his  dinner^  nt\A  which  had  no  breakfkft,-  ex- 
**  cept  he  got  it  by  makifrg  feme  body's  exercife/'  He  fays 
diis  in  the  preface  to  his  Eptflolary  difcotirfe  concerning 

{Mebotomiy;  from  whence^  many  other  particulars  of  his 
ife,  mentioned  by  mr.  Wood,  and  here  recorded^  are  al(b 
to  be  found.  Soon  after  fir  Henry  got  hihi  to  be  a  kingV 
lUiolar ;  and  his  mafter  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  money  to 
luy  books,  cloaths,  and  his  teaching  for  nothing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  progrefi  he  made* 

In  1649,  he  was  eleded  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church  in  Ox- 
ford, where,  (hewing  himfelf  too  forward,  pragmatical,  and 
conceited,  he  was,  as  mr.  Wood  relates,  often  kicked  and 
beaten.  However,  through  the  intereft  of  his  patron,  he 
was  certainly  of  no  fmall  confequence ;  for  the  oath  called 
The  engagemtot,  being  framed  by  the  parliament  that  fame 
year,-  was  forae  time  after  fent  down  to  the  univerfity  by 
him ;  a»d  he  procured  fome  to  be  turned  opt,  and  others  to 
be  fpared,  according  as  affeflion  or  difaiFedion  influenced 
him.  While  he  continued  ,under-graduate,  it  was  ufual 
with  him  to  difcourfe  in  the  public  fchools  very  fluently  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  which  conveys  no  fmall  idea  of  his  learn- 
ing* Afcer  he  had  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he  went 
into  Scotland,  and  ferved  in  the  parliament  army  there  from' 
1653,  ^^  ^^55  •  ^^"  ^^  returned  to  Oxford,  and  took  a 
mafter's  degree  in  1656  ;  and,  at  the  motion  of  dr.  Owen, 
was  in  1657,  made  fecond-keeper  under  dr.  Barlow,  of  the 
Bodleian  library.  He  made  great  ufe  and  advantage  of  this 
poft  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ftudies,  and  held  it  till  1659, 
when  he  was  removed  from  it,  as  well  as  from  his  place  of 
ftudent  of  Chrift-Church,  having  publifhed  the  fame  ycar^ 
A  vindication  of  his  patron  fir  Henry  Vane;  An  eflay  on 
the  good  old  caufe ;  and  a  piece  intttled.  Light  fliintng  out 
of  darknefs,  with  an  apology  for  the  Qviakers,  in  which  he 
reftefted  upon  the  clergy  and  the  univerfities. 

After  his  ejection  he  retired  to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in 
Warwickfliirc,  in  order  to  praQice  phyfic,  which  he  had 

ftudied 
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fludied  fome  years ;  and  upon  the  relloratlon  applied  to 
dr.  Morlcy,  foon  bifliop  of  Winchefter^  for  prote£^ion  in 
his  retirement.  He  aiTured  him  of  an  inviolable  paffive  obe- 
dience, which  was  all  he  could  or  would  pay,  till  the 
covenant  was  renounced ;  and,  upon  the  re-eflabli{hment  of 
epifcopacy,  received  confirmation  from  the  hands  of  his  dio-> 
cefan.  In  j66i,  he  went  to  Jamaica,  being  honoured  with 
the  title  of  his  majefiy's  phylician  for  that  ifland  ;  but  the 
climate  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  returned  and  fettled  at 
Stratford.  Afterwards  he '  removed  to  Warwick,  where 
he  gained  very  confiderable  practice,  as  likewife  at  Bath^ 
which  he  frequented  in  the  fumraer  feafon.  He  did'noc 
however  apply  fo  clofely  to  the  buiinefs  of  his  profef&on,  as 
to  negle£l  every  thing  elfe ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ever 
attentive  to  the  tranfadions  of  the  literary  world,  and  was 
often  himfelf  a  principal  party  concerned.  Before  the  refto- 
ration,  he  had  joined  mr.  Hobbes,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  againft  dr.  Waliis,  and  other  mathema- 
ticians ;  and  had  publifhed  a  very  fmart  piece  or  two  in  that 
controverfy,  in  which  he  was  looked  upon  as  mr.  Hobbes's 
fccond.  After  the  reftoration,  he  was  engaged  in  a  contro- 
verfy with  fome  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  or  rather  widi 
the  royal  fociety  itfelf  i  in  which,  far  from  being  a  fecond^ 
be  was  now  a  principal,  and  indeed  alone. 

The  royal  fociety  had  from  its  firft  inftitution  alarmed  the 
zeal  of  the  admirers  of  the  old  (^ilofophy,  who  affected  ftD 
reprefent  the  views  of  many  of  its  members  to  be  the  de- 
flru<Slion,  not  only  of  true  learning,  but  even  of  religion  itfelf. 
This  gave  occafion  to  dr.  Sprat's  Hiftory  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety, in  1667,  and  to  a  difcourfe  by  mr.  Glanvill  in  16689 
under  the  title  of  Plus  ultra,  or,  the  progrefs  and  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  fince  the  days  of  Arifiotle,  in  an  ac- 
count of  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  late  improvements  of 
pra<9ical  ufeful  learning,  to  encourage  philofophical  endea- 
vours. Mr.  Stubbe  attacked  both  thefe  works  with  great 
warmth  and  feverity,  yet  with  prodigious  iinartnels  and 
learning,  in  a  4to  volume,  thus  intitled.  Legends  no  hifio- 
ries,  or,  a  fpecimen  of  fome  aniraadverfions  upon  the  hi^ 
tory  of  the  royal  fociety ;  together  with  the  Plus  ultra  of 
mr.  Glanvill,  reduced  to  a  Non  plus,  i67o«    In  this  book 
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h^  diargie^  the  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  with  inten- 
tions to  bring  contempt  upon  ancient  and  folid  learnings 
cfpecfalfy  the  Ariftotelian  {ihilofephy,  t^  undermine  the  uni- 
verfities,  to  deftroy  the  eftablrfhed  religion,  and  even  to  rn- 
trodace  popery.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  controvcrfy, 
which  was  carried  on  with  great  heat,  and  much  ill  lan- 
guage, for  feme  time ;  and  mr.  Stubbe  wrote  fcvcral  pieced 
to  fupport  his  allegations.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  affair 
hy  dr»  Pell,  who,  it  feems,  was  no  admirer  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety;t  smd  he  made  himfelf  fo  obnoxious  to  that  body,  that^ 
Reply  t«  •    ft  he  himfelf  informs  us,   *^  they  threatened  to  write  his 

letter  writ-    ^  1i{W_* 
ttfttoHeoty 

St»bbe»  iM        The  writings  of  mr.  Stubbe,  though  his  life  (as  will  be  feen  ) 

JjJ^JJ^^    was  no  long  one,  were  extremely  numerous,  arid  upon  vari- 

of  the  royal    ous  fubje£b.    Thofe  which  he  publilhed  before  the  reftora- 

**|«*y»  ^    lion^  y^ere  againft  monarchy,  minifters,  univerfities,  churches, 

^d  every  thing  which  was  dear  to  the  royalifts  i  yet  he  did 

this  more  to  pleafe  and  ferve  his  friend  and  patron  fir  Henry 

Vane,  than  out  of  principle  or  attachment  to  a  party :  and 

when  his  antagoniftsjnfulted  him  for  changing  his  tone  af- 

p^^.    ^     terwards,  he  made  no  fcruplc  at  all  to  confefs  it :  **  My 

EpiftoUry     ^^  youth,"  fays  he,  ^*  and  other  circumftances,  incapacitated 

4tfe(nuk      ««  ^^  f^^  rendering  him  any  great  ferviccs ;  but  all  that 

fUtbotomj.  ^*  I  did,  and  all  that  I  virrote,  had  no  other  aim  :  nor  do  I, 

'*•  care,  how  much  any  man  can  inodiate  my  former  wri- 

•*  tings,   fo  long  as  they  were  fubfervient  to  him."    The 

truth  is,  and  all,  fays  mr.  Wood,  who  knew  him  in  Oxford^ 

knew  this  of  him  for  certain,  that  he  was  no  frequenter 

of  conventicles,  no  taker  of  the  covenant,  or  engagement, 

no  contra£^or  of  acquaintance  with  notorious  fedaries  ;  that 

he  neither  enriched  or  otherwife  advanced  himfelf  during  the 

late  troubles,  or  (hared  the  common  odium,  and  dangers, 

or  profperity  of  his  benefafton    On  this  account  he  eafily 

made  his  peace  with  the  royalifts,  after  the  reftoration  :  yet 

not,  as  it  (hould  feem,  without  fome  overt-a&  on  his  part. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  befides  conforming  intirely  to  the  church 

of  England,  he  wrote  a  fmall  piece  againft  Harrington's 

Oceana,  in  the  year  1660 ;  which,  in  the  preface  to  Th^  . 

good  old  caufe,  printed  in  1659,  he  had  extolled,  as  if,  fays 

mr.  Woody  <«  ft  were  the^  pattern  in  the  mourn."    By  thefe 

means 
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foeaftt  he  m^  amends  for  Jiil  the  affenoe  ht  had  girtn  r 

^  I  have  at  length/'  fays  'he,  *^  removed  all  the  wftbragcs  I  Preface  to 

^*-  ever  lay  under ;   I  hai«  joined  my&lf  to  the  chuich  of  ai/^onrj^ 

*<  Sagland,   not  only  upon  aecount  of  its  beil»g  publicly  ^^ 

<*  iflipefed  (which  in  thkigs  iildifFereat  is  no  finall  confi- 

*^  deration,  zs  I  learned  from  the  Scottiih  tranfadiona  at 

^  Perth)  but  becaufe  it  10  the  lead  defining,  and  confer 

*^  quenily  the  moft  Gomprehenfive  and  fitting  to  be  |ia- 

«  tional." 

After  aiife  of  almoft  perpetual  war  and  conUi^):  in  va- 
rious ways,  this  extraordinary  man  came  to  an  untimely 
end  :  yet  not  from  any  contrivances  or  defigns  of  hk  ef^e** 
mies,  although  his  impetuous  and  furious  zeal  hurried  him 
to  fay^  that  they  often  put  hrm  in  fear  of  his  life«  Being  at 
3ath  in  the  fummcr  feafon^  he  bad  a  call  from  thence  to  ^ 
patient  at  Briftol ;  and  whether  becaufe  it  was  defired,  or 
from  the  exceifive  heat  of  the  weather,  he  fct  out  in  the 
evening,  and  went  a  by-way,  Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  "  his 
*^  head  was  then  intoxicated  with  l>ibbing,  but  more  with 
^<  talking,  and  fnufiing  of  powder;"  which  however  it  was, 
he  was  drowned  in  palling  a  river  about  two  miles  from 
Bath,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1676,  His  body  was  taken  up 
next  morning,  and  the  day  after  buried  in  the  great  church 
at  Bath  i  when  his  old  antagonift  Glanvill,  who  was  the 
redor,  preached  his  funeral  fermon »  but,  a^  it  is  natunil  tq 
imagine,  without  iaying  any  great  matters  of  him.  Sqoq 
after  a  phyfician  of  that  place  made  the  following  epitaph 
on  him ;  which,  though  never  put  oyer  him,  deferves  to  be 
recorded,  ^<  Memoriss  facrum,  Poft  varios  cafus  eft 
*^  magna  rerum  difcrimina,  tandem  hie  quiefcunt  mortali'r 
^<  tatts  exuviae  Henrici  Stubbe,  medici  Warwicenfis,  quon-^ 
^'  dam  ex  aede  Chrifti  Oxonienfis,  rei  medicse,  hiftoricsef 
^*  ac  mathematical  perlti^mi,  judicii  vivi,  (€  lihrorum  he<* 
^'  luonis :  qui,  qui^m  multa  fcripferat,  &  plures^  fanaverat, 
^^  aliorum  faluti  fedulo  profpiciens,  propriam  neglexit, 
**  Obiit  aquis  frtgidis  fuiFocatus,  isdie  Julii,  A*  P*  1676.'* 

Mr.  Wood  was  contemporary  with  mr.  Stubby  at  Oxford, 
^nd  has  given  him  this  character :  that  "  he  was  a  peribi^' 
f(  of  moft  admirable  parts,  and  had  a  moft  prodigious  me-* 
t^  ippry  I  w^  \h^  moft  not^i  t^atinift  and  Grecian  of  hi^ 
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^  age ;  was  a  fuigular  mathematkian,  and  thoroughly  read 
<<  in  all  political  matters,  councilf,  ecclefiaftical  and  profane 
^  htftories;  had  a  voluble  tongue,  and  feldom  hefitated 
^*  either  in  public  difputes  or  common  difcourfe;  had  a 
*<  voice  big  and  magifterial,  and  a  mind  equal  to  it;  was  of 
^  an  high  generous  nature,  fcorned  money  and  riches,  and 
^  the  adorers  of  them ;  was  accounted  a  very  good  phyfi- 
^'  cian,  and  excellent  in  the  things  belonging  to  that  pro- 
**  feffion,  as  botany,  anatomy,  and  chymifiry.  Yet  with 
^  all  thefe  noble  accompli(hments,  he  was  extremely  rafh 
*^  and  imprudent,  and  even  wanted  common  diicretion.  He 
*^  was  a  very  bold  man,  uttered  any  thing  that  came  into 
*^  his  mind>  not  only  among  his  companions,  but  in  public 
^^  coffee -houfes,  of  which  he  was  a  great  frequenter;  and 
^'  would  often  fpeak  freely  of  perfons,  then  prefent,  for 
*'  which  he  ufed  to  be  threatened  with  kicking  and  beating* 
^  He  had  a  hot  and  reftlefs  head,  his  hair  being  carrot- 
<<  coloured,  and  was  ever  ready  to  undergo  any  enterprife, 
<<  which  was  the  chief  reafon  that  macerated  his  body  al- 
**  moft  to  a  fkeleton.  He  was  alfo  a  perfon  of  no  fixed 
V  principles ;  and  whether  he  believed  thofe  things  which 
**  every  good  Chriftian  doth,  is  not  for  me  to  refolve.  Had 
U  he  been  endowed  with  common  fobriety  and  difcretion, 
*^  and  not  have  made  himfelf  and  his  learning  mercenary  and 
^'  cheap  to  every  ordinary  and  ignorant  fellow,  he  would 
^  have  been  admired  by  all,  and  might  have  picked  and 
^  chufed  his  preferment :  but  all  thefe  things  being  want- 
^<  ing,  he  became  a  ridicule,  and  undervalued, by  fober  and 
**  knowing  fcholars,  and  others  too."— Mr.  Wood  has  not 
exprefled  himfelf  clearly  enough  to  let  us  know,  whether 
the  '^  carrot-coloured  hair"  of  mr.  Stubbe  was  the  cauie, 
or  the  confequence  of  his  "  hot  and  reftlefs  head ;"  but  if  he 
meant  the  latter,  then  it  is  probable,  that  he  confidered  thefe 
red  locks,  as  fo  many  rays  of  heat  ifTuing  through  the  pores 
of  the  fkull  from  a  central  fire,  as  it  were,. within. 

Some  other  particulars,  relating  to  mn  Stubbe,  may  be 
read  in  the  account  of  the  famous  mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes, 
the  Irifh  ftroker ;  which,  having  been  omitted  in  its  proper 
place,  ihall  be  inferted  in  an  appendix. 

STURMIUS 
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STURMIUS  (James)  a  German  of  great  Jearning  Mdchior 
and  excellent  qualities,  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Strafburg,  vitit  jJrif- 
and  born  there  in  the  year  1489.     He  made  bimfelf  illuftri-  f?"^"^*;^^^ 
ous  by  the  fervices  he  did  his  country ;  and  difcharged  the     '^  ^* 
moft  confiderable  pofts  with  the  greateft  capacity  and  pro- 
bity.    He  acquitted  himfelf  with  the  higheft  reputation  of 
leveral  deputations  to  the  diets  of  the.empire,   the  imperial 
court,  and  that  of  England.     He  contributed  very  much  to 
the  reformation  of  religion  at  Strafburg,  to  the  ercdling  of 
a  college,  which  was  opened  there  ten  years  after,   and  to 
the  Hiftory   of  the  reformation  in   Germany  by  Sleidan. 
This  Sleidan  thus  teftifies,  in  his  preface  to  that  excellent 
work :  "  Nothing  becomes  an  hiftory  more,  than  truth  and 
^  candour ;  and  I  am  fure  I  have  taken  great  pains,  that  no- 
*^  thing  might  be  wanting  to  me  in  that  refpeA:  for  I 
^*  have  not  advanced  any  thing  upon  flight  grounds  and 
**  mere  report,  but  have  taken  my  materials  from  the  re- 
•*  cords,  which  I  have  carefully  coUecSed,  and  which  are  of 
*^  undoubted  authority.     I  received  likewife  the  affiftance 
<'  of  that  noble  and  excellent  perfon,  James  Sturmius,  who, 
**  having  been  above  thirty  years  engaged  in  public  and 
^<  important  affairs  with  the  highefl  reputation,  and  having 
^^  generoufly  honoured  me  with  his  friendfhip,  frequently 
^*  cleared  up  my  doubts,  and  put  me  into  the  right  way  ; 
^  and,   at  my  requeft  before  his  laft  illnefs,  read  over  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  work,   and  made  the  neceflfary.  re- 
marks upon  it."     He  died  at  Strafburg  Odlober  the  3Cth, 
1553,  after  languifhing  of  a  fever  for  two  months.     Sleidan,  Hift.  lib; 
who  mentions  this  adds,  that  **  he  was  a  man  of  great  pru-  "^'  ****"• 
*•  dence  and  integrity,  and  the  glory  of  the  German  nobi- 
lity, on  account  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  mind, 
and  his  diftinguifhed  learning." 
Though  he  had  a  zeal  for  religion,  yet  he  had  been  fome 
years  without  receiving  the  communion  j  being  fcandalized, 
as  well  he  might,  at  the  difputes  which  prevailed  among  the 
divines  concerning  thefe  Words,  **  This  is  my  body,*' 

STURMIUS  (John)  the  Cicero  of  Germany,  if  we  ^n  ^'*»  p'**- 
may  ufe  the  terms  of  Melchior  Adam,  was  born  at  Sleida  in  Bajk/H 
Eifel,  near  Cologne,  Oftgber  the  ifl,  1507.     He  was  initi- 
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ated  in  letters  in  his  native  country,  wfth  the  Tons  of  count 
de  Manderfcheid,  whofc  receiver  his  father  was,  and  after- 
wards ftudied  at  Liege  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerome.  In 
"1524,  he  went  to  Louvairi,  where  he  fpent  five  years,  three 
in  learning,  and  two  in  teaching ;  and  had  for  his  fellow - 
ftudents  John  Sleidan,  Andrew  Vefalius,  and  fome  others, 
who  afterwards  became  very  eminent  men,  and  had  a  great 

»  efteem  for  him.  He  fct  up  a  printing-prcfs  with  Rudgcr 
Refcius,  profeffor  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  printed  feveral 
Greek  authors.  He  began  with  Homer,  and  foon  after  car-» 
fied  thofe  editions  to  Paris  in  1529,  where  he  made  himfelf 
highly  efleemed,  and  read  public  ledures  npon  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  and  upon  logic.  He  married  alfo  there, 
and  kept  a  great  number  of  boarders ;  but  as  he  liked  what 
were  called  the  new  opinions  in  religion,  he  was  more  than 
once  in  danger;  which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  reafon  why 

-.  he  removed  to  Strafturgin  1537,  ^^  order  to  take  pofleffion 
of  the  place  offered  him  by  the  magiftrates.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  opened  a  fchool,  which  became  famous,  and  by 
his  means  obtained  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  the  title 
of  an  univerfity  in  the  year  1566.  He  was  very  well  (killed 
in  polite  literature,  wrote  Latin  with  great  purity,  and  un- 
derftood  the  method  of  teaching ;  and  it  was  owing  to  him, 
that  the  college  of  Strafburg,  of  which  he  was  rqdtor,  be- 
came the  moil  flourifhing  in  all  Germany.  His  talents 
were  not  confined  to  the  fchool  j  he  was  frequently  intrufte4 
with  feveral  deputations  in  Germany  and  foreign  countries, 

*  and  difchargcd-  thefe  employments  with  great  honour  and 
diligence.  He  (hewed  extreme  charity  to  the  refugees  on 
account  of  religion  :  he  was  not  fatisfied  -with  labouring  to 
aiSft  them  by  his  advice  and  recommendations,  but  he  alfo 
run  in  debt,  and  impoveriflied  himfelf  by  his  great  hofpita- 
lity  towards  them.  His  life  was  expofed  to  many  troubles, 
and  efpecially  to  the  pcrfecutions  of  the  Lutheran  minifters. 
He  found  at  Strafburg  a  moderate  Lutheranifm,  which  he 
fubmitted  to  without  reludlance,  though  he  was  of  Zuing- 
lius's  opinion.  The  Lutheran  minifters  by  degrees  grew 
angi-y  with  thofe  who  denied  the  real  prefence :  their  violent 
fermons  difpleafed  himj  and  it  Is  faid,  that  he  fpent  many 
years  without  being  prcfent  at  the  public  exercifi:$  of  reli- 
gion. 
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gioi).  He  found  himfelf  prefTed  very  hard>  and  at  length 
declared  himfelf  for  Calviniftn,  of  which  he  was  fufpfdted 
£o  early  as  the  year  1561.  He  was  deprived  of  hia  recSlor- 
ihip  of  the  univerficy,  and  the  Calvinifis  were  all  turned 
out  of  their  places. 

He  died  the  3d  of  March  1589^  aged  eighty-one  years 

and  upwards.     He  had  been  thrice  married,   but  left  no 

children.     Though  he  loft  his  fight  fome  time  before  his 

,  death,  yet  he  did  oot  difcontinue  his  labours  for  the  public 

good.     He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  books. 

SUCKLING  (fir  John) an Englifli  poet  and  drama-  Lifeprefixea 
tic  writer,  was  fon  of  fir  John  Suckling,  comptroller  of  the  LjJjJ'j'a*?!,^?* 
houfliold  to  king  Charles  I.  and  was  born  at  Witham  in  accoaot  of 


dramiftic 


Eflex^  in  the  year  16 13.  It  is  recorded  as  a  remark- 
able thing,  that  his  mother  went  till  the  eleventh  month  of 
him ;  however,  the  flownefs  of  his  birth  was  fufficiently 
made  up  in  the  quicknefs,  ftpength,  and  pregnancy  of.  his 
parts.  He  firft  difcovered  a  ftrange  propenfity  to  languages^ 
infomuch  that  he  is  faid  to  have  fppken  Latin  at  five  years 
9f  age,  and  to  have  writ  it  at  nine*  From  this  early  foun* 
datJoD  in  language,  he  proceeded  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudy» 
and  became  accomplifhed  in  polite  literature.  He  cultivated 
miific  and  poetry,  and  excelled  in  both :  for  though  he  had  a 
vivacity  and  fprightlinefs  in  his  nature,  which  would  not 
fufFer  his  attention  to  be  long  confined  to  any  thing,  yet  he 
was  made  ample  amends  for  this  by  ftrength  of  genius  and 
quicknefs  of  apprehenfion.  When  he  was  grown  up,  he 
travelled  into  foreign  countries,  where  he  made  a  colledion 
of  their  virtues  and  accomplifhments,  without  any  tin£hire 
of  their  vices  and  follies  ;  only  {omQ  thought  he  had  a  little 
too  much  of  the  French  air,  which,  however,  was  perhaps 
rather  natural,  than  acquired  in  him ;  the  eafinefs  of  his 
carriage  and  addrefs  being  fuitable  to  the  opennefs  of  bis 
heart,  and  to  that  gaiety,  wit,  and  gallantry^  which  were 
the  chara£leriilics  of  his  nature.  In  the  mean  time  he  feems 
to  have  afFeiSled  nothing  more,  than  the  character  of  a  cour* 
tier  and  a  fine  gentlemen ;  which  he  fo  far  attained,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  have  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  making 
every  thing  he  did  become  him. 
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Yet  he  was  not  fo  devoted  to  the  mufes,  or  to  the  (cAnds 
Winftia-  ^  and  luxury  of  courts,  not  fo  much  **  the  delight  of  the 
of  theEjig.  **  court,  and  the  darling  of  the  mufes,"  as  one  fays  of  hiixi, 
lUh  poets,  as  to  be  wholly  a  ftranger  to  the  camp.  In  his  travels  he 
made  a  campaign  under  the  great  GuftavusAdolphus,  where 
he  was  prefept  at  three  battles,  five  fieges,  and  feveral  ikfr- 
mi(hes ;  and  if  his  valour  was  not  fo  remarkable,  fays  mr. 
Langbaine,  in  the  beginning  of  our  civil  wars,  yet  his  loy- 
alty was  exceedingly  fo  :  for  after  his  return  to  his  country^ 
he  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  for  the  king's  fervice  entirely  at 
his  own  charge,  and.  fo  richly  and  completely  mountedy 
that  it  is  faid  to  have  ftood  him  in  12000I.  But  thefe  troops 
and  their  leader  diftinguiflied  themfdves  only  by  their  finery, 
for  they  did  nothing  for  the  king's  fervice,  which  fir  John 
laid  very  much  to  heart ;  and  ibon  a^er  this  mifcarriage  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  Tl)e  advantages  of  birth,  perfon,  education,  parts, 
and  fortune,  with  which  this  gentleman  fet  out  in  the  world, 
had  raifed  the  expe£lations  of  mankind  to  a  prodigious  height; 
and  perhaps  his  dying  (o  young  was  better  for  his  fame,  than 
if  he  had  lived  longer.  He  was  a  fprightly  wit,  and  a  courtly 
writer,  as  Dryden  fopiewhere  calls  him  ;  but  certainly  net  a 
great  genius,  as  fome  have  afFefled  to  reprefent  him  :  a  po* 
Ute  and  eafy  verfifier,  but  not  a  poet.  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his 
Memoirs  of  him  fays,  that  ^*  his  poems  are  clean,  fprightly, 
^*  and  naturar,  his  difcourfes  full  and  convincing,  his  plays 
^^  well  humoured  and  taking,  his  letters  fragrant  and  fpark- 
**  ling."  He  obferves  farther,  that  *'  his  thoughts  were 
**  not  fo  loofe  as  his  expreffions,  nor  his  life  fo  vain  as  his 
**  thoughts;  and  at  the  fame  time  allows  for  his  youth  and 
*'  fanguine  complexion,  which  he  thinks  a  little  more  time 
'*  and  experience  would  have  reftified." 

His  works  confift  of  a  few  poems,  a  few  letters.  An  ac- 
count of  religion  by  reafon,  a  difcourfe  upon  occafion  pre- 
fented  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  four  plays.  There  have 
been  feveral  editions  of  them ;  fome  under  the  title  of  Frag- 
menta  aurea,  or  a  colledion  of  all  the  imcomparable  pieces, 
written  by  fir  John  Suckling ;  but  that  which  we  now  make 
ufe  of,  carries  the  more  moderate  title  of.  The  works  of  fir 
John  Suckling,  containing  his  poems,  letters,  and  plays, 
/  Lond. 
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Lond.  1709,  in  8vro.  To  this  edition  are  prefixed,  a  print 
of  the  author,  and  memoirs  of  his  life  s  from  which  >ve  have 
made  this  ihort  extract. 

SUE  TO  N I U  S  (Caius  Suetonius  TRANQuiLtus) 
an  ancient  hiftorian,  very  excellent  in  the  biographical  way, 
was  bom  a  Roman  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vef- 
pafian,  as  may  be  colleAed  from  his  own  words  in  the  life  of  ^'JIJo?  c° 
Nero.  His  father  was  a  man  of  no  great  extra£tion,  yet  57. 
was  preferred  to  the  tribunefhip  of  a  legion,  by  the  emperor 
Otho,  whofe  fide  he  took  againft  Vitellius.  Our  hiftorian 
fpcnt  his  firft  years  probably  at  Rome ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  ^°  ^^o»»^ 
*'  he  remembered,  when  he  was  a  boy,  to  have  feen  an  old 
^^  man  infpe£ted  in  open  court,  and  examined  whether  he 
**  was  circumcifcd  or  not."  When  he  was  grown  up,  he 
betook  himfelf  to  th^  bar;  and  the  tcftimony  of  Pliny,  which 
informs  us  that  he  did  fo,  informs  us  at  the  fame  time,  that 
he  had  not  as  yet  freed  himfelf  from  the  fuperftitions  of  his 
times.  **  You  write  me  word,"  fays  Pliny  to  him,  "  that  ^p**.  *'"• 
**  a  dream  has  made  you  afraid  of  mifcarrying  in  your  caufe, 
**  and  you  want  me  to  procure  you  a  delay  of  a  few  days.. 
*'  There  will  be  fome  difficulty  in  this,  however  I  will  cer- 
**  tainly  try  j  for  dreams,  as  Homer  fays,  proceed  from  Jove. 
"  In  the  mean  time,*'  continues  he,  **  you  would  do  well 
^^  to  confider,  whether  your  dreams  are  literally  fulfilled,  or 
"  whether  they  come  true  only  by  contraries."  There  was 
a  long  and  ftrid  friendfhip  between  thefe  two  writers,  and 
it  proved  advantageous  to  Suetonius,  for  Pliny  did  him^reat 
fervices.  He  procured  him  a  tribune's  office;  and  after- 
wards, upon  his  refignation,  tranferred  it  to  his  kinfmin,  at 
Suetonius's  requefl.  He  obtained  aifo  for  him  the  **  jus 
**  trtum  liberorum ;"  a  favour  feldom  granted,  and  which 
Pliny  had  not  obtained,  if  to  his  great  interefl  at  court,  he 
had  not  joined  an  earneil  folicitation  for  it.  He  ^as  then 
governor  of  Bithynia,  under  the  empire  of  Trajan ;  and  from 
thence  wrote  the  following  letter  to  that  emperor,  **  I  EpftitcvH, 
*^  have  long  fince.  Sir,  taken  into  an  intimacy  with  me  '  * 
"  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  honour, 
and  learning,  whofe  manners  and  fludies  are  the  fame 
with  my  own ;  and  the  better  I  have  known  him,   the 
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^<  more  I  have  loved  him.  He  has  been  but  unhappy  in  his 
'^  marriage^  and  the  privileges  of  thofe,  who  have  three 
*^  children,  are  upon  feveral  accounts  neceflary«  He  begs 
<*  through  me  therefore,  that  your  bounty  will  fupply,  what 
<'  his  ill  fortune  has  denied  him,  I  know.  Sir,  the  high 
**  value  of  the  favour  I  a(k ;  but,  I  am  afking  of  you,  whofe 
**  indulgence  to  all  my  wiftes  I  have  long  experienced. 
^<  How  defirous  I  am  to  obtain  it,  jrou  will  eafily  conclude, 
**  from  my  applying  to  you  at  this  diftance;  which  I  ihpuld 
^'  not  have  done,  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  more  indifference 
<*  to  me."  Suetonius  advanced  himfelf  confiderably  after- 
wards, for  he  was  fecretary  to  the  emperor  Adrian ;  but  he 
lofl;  that  place,  for  not  paying  a  due  refpeA  to  the  emprefs* 
Jn  ^\t%  Spartian,  who  relates  this  affair,  expreffes  himfelf  thus : 
**  Septicio  claro  prnefeil  opraetorii,  &  Suetonio  Tranquillo 
*^  epiftolarum  rr^agiftro,  multifque  aliis,  quod  apud  Sabinarn 
^'  uxorem,  injuflu  ejus,  familiar ius  fe  tunc  egerant,  quam 
*^  reverentia  domus  aulicae  poftulabat,  fucceflbres  dedit." 
We  quote  this  teftimony  from  the  original,  to  note  the  error 
of  thofe,  who  have  concluded  from  it,  that  Sueconiu8*s  of- 
fence againft  <he  emperor  was  a  love  intrigue  with  bis  wife 
Sabina  :  whereas,  the  words,  do  not  JTuggeft  the  leaft  idea  of 
gallantry;  but  only  imply,  ^^  that  Sue^onius^  and  fome 
**  others,  were  turned  out  of  their  places  by  the  emperor, 
^*  for  behaving,  without  his  leave,  .with  lefs  ceremony  to 
*^  tHe  emprcfs,  than  was  confiftcnt  with  his  own'^dignity  ^nd  ' 
**  that  of  his  court."  Fpr,  it  fecms,  the  emperor  treate^J  . 
her  with  great  contempt  himfelf,  on  account  of  fome  very 
ill  qualities  (he  had,  and  permitted  others  alfo  to  do  fo.  under 
certain  .limitations;  which  limitations,  it  is  probable,  thefe 
gentlemen  exceeded. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  Suetonius^  than  as  he  is  a 
writer.  He  wrote  many  books,  none  of  which  are  come 
down  to  us,  except  his  Hiftory  of  the  firft  twelve  emperors, 
and  part  of  his  Treatife  concerning  the  illuftrious  gramma- 
rians and  rhetoricians ;  for  he  applied  himfelf  much  to  the 
ftudy  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  many  are  of  opinion 
that  he  taught  them.  Suidas  afcribqs  to  him  feveral  works, 
which  concern  that  profeflion ;  and  obferves  farther,  that 
be  wrote  a  book  about  tlje  Qrecian  (;am<^s^ .  two  vipon  the 
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ftcws  of  the  Romans,  two  upon  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
Rome,  one  upon  the  life  of  Cicero,  or  upon  his  books  De 
republica,  a  catalogue  of  the  illuftrious  men  of  Rome,  and 
the  eight  books  flill  extant  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  emperors. 
Many  other  pieces  of  his  are  cited  by  various  authors;  and 
the  lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  and  Lucan, 
have  ufually  gone  under  his  name,  and  been  printed  at  the 
end  of  his  works,  though  it  is  not  abfolutely  certain,  that 
they  are  his.  His  Hiilory  of  the  emperors  is  an  excellent 
work,  and  has  always  been  admired  by  the  bed  judges  in 
polite  literature.  It  is  a  continued  ferjes  of  choice  and  cu- 
rious fa£ls,  related  fuccin^lly  without  digreffions,  reflexions, 
and  reafonings.  There  is  in  it  a  charader  of  fincerity, 
which  (hews  very  plainly,  that  the  author  feared  and  hoped 
for  nothing,  and  that  his  pen  was  not  directed  by  hatred  or. 
flattery.  Suetonius,  fays  Politian  *'  has  given  us  evident  lo  prcf.  ad 
**  proofs  of  his  diligence,  veracity,  and  freedom.  There  is  ^"*^' 
^^  no  room  for  any  fufpicion  of  partiality  or  ill-will  in  his 
*^  books  i  nothing  is  advanced  out  of  favour,  nor  fuppre(&d 
'^  out  of  fear:  the  h€i9  themfelves  have  engrofTed  his  whole. 
**  attention,  and  he  has  confult^d  truth  in  the  fiift  place/' 
—He  was  fo' far  from  being  influenced  by  any  motives  to 
detract  from  the  truth,  that,  as  Politian  thinks,  he  forbore 
writing  the  lives  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian,  the  Empe- 
rors of  his  time,  becaufe  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  fpeak 
well  or  ill  of  any  one,  out  of  any  other  principle  than  the 
love  of  truth.  Some  have  blamed  him  for  being  fo  particu- 
lar in  defcribing  the  lewd  adlions  and  horrid  debaucheries  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  as  if  he  meant  to 
teach  the  greatefl:  crimes,  by  his  manner  of  relating  them. 
But  this,  as  Erafmus  obferves,  was  all  owing  to  his  care  and  Erafm. 
fidelity  as  an  hiftorian ;  which,  as  fome  body  faid  well  enough,  j^^  ^^y* 
**  made  him  write  the  lives  of  the  Csefars  with  the  fame 
**  freedom  that  they  lived,'*  And  he  is  fo  far  from  blaming 
him,  that  he  he  thinks  his  hiflory  more  particularly  ufeful  on 
that  very  account :  **  to  be  a  curb,"  fays  he,  "  to  wicked  Efarm.oTai 
**  princes,  who  will  not  eafily  be  at  reft,  when  they  fee  the  ^^  ^^^^^ 
"  treatment  they  will  have  from  impartial  pofterity ;  and 
*•  condder,  that  their  memory  will  hereafter  be  as  execrable 
**  as  that  of  Caligula  and  Nero  is  at  this  d^."     We  mufl: 
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not  clofe  our, account  of  this  hiftorian  without  obfemng. 
In  Neron.  that  he  fpcaks  very  difrcfpeafuUy  of  the  Chriftians,  calling 
them  "  genus  hominum  fuperftitionrs  novae  &  maleiiciae ; 
«*  a  fort  of  people  of  a  new  and  mifchievous  fuperftition  :** 
but  this  muff  candidly  be  imputed  to  his  ignorance,  and  want 
of  better  information  concerning  them  and  their  do£lrine8. 

This  author  has  been  thought  worthy  of  the  attention 
and  pains  of  critics  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  been  very  well  pub- 
lished more  than  once.  The  befl  editions  are.  Cum  notis 
&  numifmatibus  a  Carolo  Patin,  Bafil,  1675,  4to.  Cum  notis 
integris  Ifaaci  Cafauboni,  Laevini  Torrentii,  Joannis  Georgii 
Graevii,  &  feledis  aliorum,  Hagae  Comit,  1691,  4to,  Cum 
notis  variorum  &  Pitifci,  2  torn.  L.  Bat.  1692,  8vo.  and 
Cum  notis  au<Elioribus,  Leovard.  17 14,  2  toni.  4to.  in  ufuni 
Delphini,  Paris,  1684,  4to.  and  cum  notis  Burmannf^  in 
two  volumes  4to, 

SUEUR  (EusTACHE  le)  one  of  the  beft  painters  in 
his  time,  which  the  French  nation  had  produced,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  16 17,  and  ftudicd  the  principles  of  his 
^rt  under  Simon  Vouet,  whom  he  infinitely  furpafled.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  Le  Sueur  was  never  out  of  jFrance,  and 
yet  he  carried  his  art  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfe^ion. 
His  works  fliew  a  grand  gufto  of  defign,  which  was  formed 
upon  antiquity,  and  after  the  beft  Italian  n>afters.  He  in- 
vented with  eafe,  and  his  execution  was  always  worthy  of 
his  defigns.  He  was  ingenious,  difcreet,  and  delicate  in  the 
i^hoice  of  his  objects.  His  attitudes  are  fimple  and  noble ; 
his  exprcffions  fine,  Angular,  and  very  well  adapted  to  the 
fubjed.  His  draperies  are  fet  after  the  gout  of  Raphael's 
laft  works.  Whatever  was  the  reafon  of  it,  he  knew  little 
of  the  local  colours,  or  the  claro  obfcuro :  but  he  was  fo 
much  mafter  of  the  other  parts  of  painting,  that  there  was  si 
great  likelihood  pf  his  throwing  off  Vouet's  manner  entirely, 
had  he  lived  longer,  and  had  once  rdifted  that  of  the  Vene- 
tian fchool ;  which  he  would  certainly  have  imitated  in  his 
colouring,  as  he  imitated  the  manner  of  the  Roman  fchool  ii^ 
his  defig'ning,  for  immediately  after  Vouct's  de^th,  he  per- 
teived  that  his  mafier  had  led  him  out  of  the  way;  and  by 
confidering  the  antiques  that  were  in  France,  and  alfo  thcj 
fiefigns  and  prints  of  tl^e  \>t&  Italian  mafters,  particularly 
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fi^hael,  he  contraQed  a  more  refined  ftyle  and  happier 
manner.  Le  Brun'  could  not  forbear  being  jealous  of  Le 
Sueur,  who  did  not  mean  however  to  give  any  man  pain  ; 
for  he  had  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  much  candour,  and 
cxaA  probity.  His  principal  works  are  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  the  30th  of  April  1655,  at  no  more  than  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  The  life  of  St.  Bruno,  in  the  cloifter  of  the 
Carthufians  at  Paris,  is  reckoned  his  mafter-piece;  but  it 
was  defaced  by  fome  body  who  envied  him. 

S  U.I  D  A  S,  author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  the  beft  edition 
of  which  was  publifhed,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes,  by 
Ludovicus  Kufterus,  at  Cambridge  1705,  in  three  volume% 
folio.     Who  Suidas  was,  or  when  he  lived,   are  points  of' 
great  uncertainty ;  no  circumftances  of  his  life  having  been 
recorded  either  by  himfelf,  or  any  other  writer.    Politian, 
and  ibme  others,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  no  fuch  perfon 
ever  exifled ;  but  that  Suidas  was  a  real  perfon,  appears,  not 
only  from  his  name  being  found  in  all  the  manufcripts  of  bis 
Lexicon,  but  from  his  being  often  mentioned  by  Euftathius  Pne^- 
in  his  Commentary  upon  Homer.    The  learned  have  dif-  sJite  i^ 
fered  in  the  fame  manner  concerning  the  age  of  Suidas;  con. 
fome,  as  Grotius,  fuppofing  him  to  have  lived  under  Con- 
ftantinus,  the  fon  of  Leo,  emperor  of  the  eaft,  who  began  to 
reign  in  912;  while  others  have  brought  him  even  lower 
than  Euftathius,  who  is  known  to  have  lived  in  1180.    Our 
learned  Bentley  has  written  thus  concerning  it :   '^  As  for  Diflertadoti 
**  Suidas,  he  has  brought  down  a  point  of  chronology  to  ^^^^^ 
<*  the  death  of  the  emperor  Zimifces,  that  is,  to  the  year  of 
^^  Chrift  975 :  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  writ  his  Lexicon 
*^  between  that  time,  and  the  death  of  the  fucceeding  em- 
'^  peror,  which  was  in  1025."    As  to  the  Lexicon,  it  is . 
nothing  more  than  a  compilation  of  matters  from  various 
authors,  fometimes  made  with  judgment  and  diligence,  and 
ibmettmes  without.     Suidas  often   ufed  bad  copies,  from 
whence  it  has  happened,  that  he  fometimes  gives  his  reader 
corrupt  and  fpurious  words,  inftead  of  thofe  that  are  pure 
and  genuine.    Sometimes  he  has  mixed  things  of  a  different 
kind,  and  belonging  to  different  authors,   promifcuoufly : 
apd  fometimes  He  has  brought  example^  to  illuftrate  the  fig- 
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nfficttion  of-  words^  ivMch  are  nothing  to  the  purjpofe; 
ThefdMinpeffedlionft  however  being  allowed,  hi^  Lex?con  is' 
ytt'upoft  the  whole- a  vcrj^  ufcful  book,  and*  a  kind  of  fforc- 
houie  ftill  of  all  forts  of  crudftion.     The'  grammariuns  by' 
profeflton  have- all  prized  it  higHy;  antfthofe,  whoafenot' 
{Oj  may  find  their  adtrantage*  in  it,  ftnce  it  not  only  gives  an  ' 
account  of  poett,  orators,  and  hiftorians,  &fc.  but  exhibits 
niaiiy  excellent  paflages  of  ancient  authors  that  awe  loft. 

This  Lexicon  of-Suidas  wasfirft  pablifhed  at  Milan  1499, 
in  Greek  only :  it  has  fince  been  printed  With  a  Latin  ver- 
fibn;  bnt'the  beft  edtttorr,  indeed  the  only  good  one,  isthkt 
BibU  Gr«c.  ofKuftcr,  mentioned  above.  Fabrrcius  has  given  us  a  largd  * 
alphabetical  index  of  the  authors  mentioned  and  quoted  by 
Suidas  in  thisLexicom 

MemofTci         SULLY  (M AxiMiti A v=  DP  Bethuke,  dolce  of)  one  of 
de  SiiUjr.       jji^j  ableft  and  honefteft' mJnifters  that  France  ever  had,  wat 
defc^nded  from  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  houfe,   and  born 
the- 13th  of  December  1560.    He  was,  from  his  earliefl:' 
youthj  the  fervant  and  friend 'of  H^nry  IV.  who  was  juft* 
feven  yearrs  older  than  he,  being  born  at  Pau  in  Beam,  the 
13th  of  December  1553.     He  was  bred  in  the  opinions  and 
doftHfie  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  contmned  to  the- end' 
of  his  life  conftant'in  the  profeffion  of  it;  which  fitted  him' 
more  efpecially  for  the  important  fervices  to  ^which  provi- 
dence h-ad  defigned  him.     Jane  d'AIbert,  queen  of  Navurre, 
after  the  death  of  her  hufband  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  which 
was  ocafioned  by  a  woundhe  received  at  thefiege  of  Rouen, 
in  the  year  1562,  returned  to -Beam,  where  (he  openly  pro- 
fefled  Calvinifm.      She  fent  for  her  fon  Henry  from  the 
court  of  France  to  Pau  in  1566,  and  put  him  under  a  Hu- 
guenot preceptor,  who  trained  him  up  in  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion. •   She  declared  herfelf  the  protedrfcfs  of  the  proieftants 
in  1569,  and  came  to  Rochelle,  where  (lie  devoted  her  foa 
to  the  defence  of  the  new  religion.     In  that  quality  Henry, 
then  prince  of  Beam,  was  declared  chief  of  the  party ;   and 
followed  the  army  from  that  time  to  the  peace,  which  was ' 
figned  at  St.  Germains  the  i  ith  of  Auguft  1570.     He  then 
returned  to  Beam,  and  made  ufe  of  the  quiet  that  was  given 
him^  to  virif  his  eftates  and  his  govennncnt  of  Guyenne ; 
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after  which  hfi  came  and  fettled  in  RocheUeip  witb  the  queen 
of  Navarre  his  mother. 

The  advantages  granted  to  the  protefta^ita  by  thfi  peace  of  * 
St.  Germains,  raifed  a  fufpicjon  10  the  breafla  of  thieir  lead^rs^ 
that  the  court  of  France  did  not  mean  them  weU ;  and  Ja  ^ 
reality  nothing  elfe  was  intended  by  the  peace,  than  to  pee? 
pare  for  the  moft  dtfmal  tragedy  that  ever  was  aded*    The 
queen  dpwager  Catharine. de  Medicis,  and  her  foo  Charles  IX« 
were  npw.  convinced*  that;  tb^  proteftaots  i^ere,  too  pQ:irer« 
fill  to  be.fttbdued  by  force:  a  refolution  was  .taken  thereforct 
to  extirpate  them  by  ftratagetnand  treachery.     For  this/ 
purpofe.  queen  Catharine. and.  Charles  diilembled .to  the  laft. 
degree;  and»  during  the  whole  yeac  157 1»  t^ked<of  notbingi 
but  faithfully  obferving  t^e  treaties,  of^nten/igintp.a.cloferi 
correfpondence  .with  the  ptptefl^nts,  and  carefully  prevent- . 
ing  all  opcafions  of  rekii^d^ng  the  wslt^    To.  remove  all  pof- 
fible  fufpicton,  the  court  of  Fraj^ce  prppofed  a  maritage  be- 
tween Charles  IXrh*s  filler,  and  Henry  prince  of  Bearn  2 . 
and  feigned  at  the  fame  tim.eb  as  if  they  would  prepare  a 
war  againft  Spain,  thanwhich^^cNthing.couJA  b^  more  agree- 
able to  Henry.    Thefe. things,  enforced  with  great  feemiog    ^ 
fi^nknefs  and  iincerityi  entirely  gained  the  queen  of  Navarre  1 
who,  though  fbe  at  firft  doubtod,  and  continued  irrefoluto. 
for  fome  months,  yet  .yielded .  about  the,  end  of  the  yeac 
157 1>  and  prepared  for.t^e  joi^^fi^y  to  P^u-is,  as  .was  propofeds 
in  May  1572. 

Still  there  were  a  thoufand  circumftances,  which  were 
fufficient  to  render  the  fincerity  of  ,tbe(e  great  prpmifes  fuf- 
pef^ed ;  an^  it  is  cei;^ain,  that  many  among  the  proteftantf 
did  fufpedl  them  to  the. very  laft,  Sully's  father  was  one 
of  tbefe,  and  conceived  fuchftrong  apprehenfions,  that  when  , 
the  report  of.  the  court  of,  Navarre's  jourqey  ,to  Paris  firft 
reached  him,  he  could  not  givjc  credit  to  it.  Firmly  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  prefentcalm  would  be  of  fhort  continuance, 
he  made  bafte  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  pi;^ared  to  (hut 
hi^felf  up  with  his  efFc£ls  in  Rochelle^  when  every  one  elfe 
talked  of  nothing  but  leaving  it.  The  queen  of  Navarre 
if^ormed  him  foon  after  more  particularly  of  this  defign, 
and  requefted  him  to  join  her  in  her  way  to  Vendome.  He 
W^Dt,  aod  (oo]|c  ShIIV}  (low  in  his  twelfth  year^  along  with 

him. 
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*  him.  He  found  a  general  fecurity  at  Vendome^  and  an  air 
of  fatisfadion  on  every  face;  which,  though  he  durft  not 
objed  to  in  public^  yet  he  made  remonftrances  to  fome  of 
the  chiefs  in  private.  Thefe  were  looked  upon  as  the  eSkSt 
of  weaknefs  and  timidity;  and  fo,  not  caring  to  feem  wifer 
than  perfons  of  greater  underftandings,  he  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  carried  with  the  torcent.  He  went  to  Rofny^  to  put 
himfelf  into  a  condition  to  appear  at  the  magnificent  court 
of  France ;  but,  before;  he  went,  prefented  his  fon  to  the 
prince  of  Beam,  in  the  prefence  of  the  queen  his  mother, 
with  great  folemnity  and  aflurances  of  the  moft  inviolable 
attachment.  Sully  did  not  return  with  his  father  to  Rofny, 
but  went  to  Paris  in  the  qu^en  of  Navarre's  train.  He  ap- 
plied  himfelf  clofely  to  his  ftudies,  without  negleding  to 
pay  a  proper  court  to  the  prince  his  mafter;  and  lived  with 
a  governor  and  a  valet  de  ehambre,  in  a  part  of  Paris  where 
almoft  all  the  colleges  ftood,  and  continued  there  till  the 

,  bloody  cataftrophe,  which  happened  foon  after. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  the  reception  which 
the  queen  of  NaVarre,  her  children,  and  principal  fervants 
met  with  from  the  king  and  queen;  nor  more  obliging, 
than  their  treatment  of  them.  The  queen  of  Navarre  died, 
af^d  fome  hiftorians  make  no  doubt  but  (he  was  poifoned ; 
yet  the  whole  court  appeared  fenfibly  affe£led,  and  went  in- 
to deep  mourning.  In  a  word,  it  is  not  fpeaking  too  fe- 
verely  upon  this  conduA  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and 
Charles  IX.  to  call  it  an  almoft  incredible  prodigy  of  diffi- 

<  mutation.  Still  many  of  the  proteftants,  among  whom  was 
Sully's  father,  fufpe^ed  the  defigns  of  the  court ;  and  had 
fuch  convincing  proofs,  that  they  quitted  the  court,  and 
Paris  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  lodged  in  the  fuburb^.  They  warned 
prince  Henry  lo  be*  cautious,  but  he  liftened  to  nothing; 
and  fome  of  his  chiefs,  the  admiral  de  Coligny  in  particular, 
though  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  fagacious  men  in  the 
world,  were  as  incredulous.  The  h&  to  be  perpetrated 
was  fixed  for  the  24th  of  Auguft  1572,  and  is  well  known 
by  the  name  of  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
feaft  of  St.  Bartholomew  fell  this  year  upon  a  Sunday,  and 
the  mafTacre  was  perpetrated  in  the  evening. 

All  the  neceflary  meafures  having  been  taken,  the  ringing 
of  the  bells  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  for  matins,  was  the 
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fignal  for  beginning  the  flaughter.  The  admiral  Ac  Coligny 
was  firft  murdered  by  a  domeftic  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  the 
duke  himfelf  ftaying  below  in  the  court,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and 
carried  it  to  the  queen  mother ;  and,  when  they  had  offered 
all  manner  of  indignities  to  the  bleeding  carcafe,  hung  it  on 
the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon.  The  king,  as  father  Daniel  Hiftoiredr. 
relates,  went  to  feaft  himfelf  with  the  fight  of  it  j-  and,  when  j^"'  -^ 
fome  that  were  with  him  took  notice  that  it  was  fomewhat 
'  offenfive,  is  faid  to  have  ufed  the  reply  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror Vitellius:  ^^  The  body  of  a  dead  enemy  always  fmells 
•*  fweet/'  All  the  domeftics  of  the  admiral  were  afterwards 
llain,  and  the  flaughter  was  at  the  fame  time  begun  by  the 
king's  emiilaries  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Tavannes,  a  mare- 
chal  of  France,  who  had  been  page  to  Francis  I.  and  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  counfellors  and  confidents  of  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  ran  through  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  crying,  ^'  Let 
«  blood,  let  blood  I  bleeding  is  as  good  in  the  month  of. 
*<  Augufi,  as  in  MayT'  The  moft  diftinguiihed  of  the 
Calvlnifts  that  perifhed  were  Francis  de  h  Rochefoucault ; 
who  having  been  at  play  part  of-  the  night  with  the  king, 
and  finding  himfelf  feized  in  bed  by  men  in  mafques, 
thought  they  were  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  who  came 
to  divert  themfelves  with  him.  Charles  de  Quellence,  baron 
of  Pont  in  Bretagne,  was  another ;  who  however  did  not 
yield  to  the  fwords  of  his  butchers,  till  he  was  pierced 
through  like  a  fieve.  This  nobleman  had  married  Catha- 
rine Partbenai,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  John  de  Soubife, 
and  her  mother  was  then  carrying  on  a  fuit  againft  him  for 
impotency :  fo  that  when  the  naked  bodies,  according  as 
each  was  maffacred,  were*  thrown  down  before  the  caftle  in 
view  of  the  king,  queen,  and  court,  many  of  the  ladies  came 
out  of  their  apartments,  as  Thuanus  relates,  not  the  leaft  HidoHa  fai 
fliocked  with  the  cruelty  of  the  fpe6tacle,  and  with  great  ^^^^^ 
curiofity  and  immodefty  fixed  their  eyes  particularly  upon 
Charles  de  Quellence,  to  fee  if  they  could  difcover  the  marks 
and  caufe  of  his  impotency.  Francis  Nonpar  de  Caumont^ 
was  murdered  in  his  bed  betwixt  his  two  fons;  one  of  whom 
was  ftabbed  by  his  fide,  but  the  other,  by  counterfeiting 
himfelf  dead,  and  lying  concealed  under  the  bodies  of  his 
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father  and  brother,  efcaped.  The  horror  of  this  night  Is  not 
to  be  conceived ;  and  we  may  fafely  refer  for  farther  pal-ti- 
Ciilirs  to  thft  fine  defcriptioh' which  mr.  Voltaire  has  given 
of  it,  in  thfe  fecohd  canto  of  his  Henriade,  fince  even  the 
imaginatioh  of  a  poet  cannot  foar  beyond  the  real  matter 

of  ha. 

The  reader  may  probably  by  this  time  be  curious  to  know, 
ivhat  was  become  of  Sully,  as  well  as  of  his  mafter  the  king 
of  Navarre;   and  nothing  can  inform  him  more  agreeably, 
Memolref,     than  Sully's  own  account.     "  I  was  In  bed,*'  fay  he,  **  and 
sd^ton.         cc  awaked  from  flecp  three  hours  after  midnight  by  the 
**  found  of  all  the  bells,  and  the  confufed  cries  of  the  popu- 
"  lace.     My  governor  St.  Julian,  with  my  valet  de  chambrc, 
**  went  haftily  out  to  know  the  caufe  j  and  I  never  after- 
**  wards  heard  niore  of  thefe  men,  who,  without  doubt, 
'*  were  among  the  firft  that  were  ftcrificed  to  the  public 
**  fury.     I  continued  alone  in  my  chamber  dreiBng  myfelf, 
**  when  in  a  few  moments  I  faw  my  landlord  enter,  pale, 
••  and  in  the  utmoft  confternation.     He  was  of  the  reformed 
**  religion ;  and,  having  learned  what  the  matter  was,  had 
**  confented  to  go  to  mafs,  to  preferve  his  life,  and  his  houfe 
**  from  beirfg  pillaged..    He  came  to  perfuade  me  to  do  the 
*'  fame,  arid  to  take  me  with  him :  I  did  not  think  proper 
to  follow  him,  but  refolved  to  try,  if  I  could  gain  the 
college  of  Burgundy,  where  I  had  ftudied  j  though  the 
**  great  diftance  between  the  houfe  where  I  then  was,  and 
the  college,  made  the  attempt  very  dangerous.     Having 
difguifed  myfelf  in  a  fcholar's  gown,  I  put  a  large  prayer- 
book  under  my  arm,  and  went  into  the  ftreet.     I  was 
**  feized  with  horrqr  inexprcffible,  at  the  fight  of  the  furious 
•*  murderers;  who,  running  from  all  parts,  forced  open  the 
•'  houfes,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Kill !  kill ! '  maflacre  the  Hu- 
**  guenots  !    The  blood,  which  I  faw  Ihed  before  my  eyes, 
"  redoubled  my  terror.     I  fell  into  the  midft  of  a  body  of 
**  guards;   they  flopped  me,  queftioned  me,  and  were  be- 
ginning to  ufe  me  ill,  when,  happily  for  me,  the  book 
that  I  carried  was  perceived,  and  fer\'ed  me  for  a  pailport. 
Twice  after  this,  I  fell  into  the  fame  danger,  from  which 
I  extricated  myfelf  with  the  fame  good  fortune.     At  laft 
I  arrived  at  the  college  of  Burgundy,  w^ere  a  danger  flill 
4  greater 
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*<  greater  than  ;;Kiy  I  had  yet  met  wkh,  ftwaitedme.  The 
**  porter  having  twice  refufed  me  entraace,  I  o^ntiniwd 
/landing  in  the  <nid(l  of  the  ftreet^  at  the  jneray  df  the 
furious  .nuirderers,  wbofe  nuntbcffs  nkKofoi  «vcry  tnd- 
*<  ment,  ,and  who  w^e  evidently  feeking  lor  their  prey; 
^*  when  it  came  into  my  mind  ^to  aik  for  'L^  Fajiee,  die 
priAcipal  of  this  college,  a  good  man,  by  wrhom  I  wds 
tenderly  beljOVjed.  The  porter,  prevailed  upon  by  Tome 
<'  fmall  pieces  of  ^  money  which  I  put  into  his  hand,  ad- 
^'  npittod  me;  and  my  friend  carried  me  to  his^ipartment, 
'<  where  two  inhuman  priefl$>  whom  I  heard  mention  Sici- 
<^  Han  vefpersy  ^ant^d  to  force  me  from  him^  that  they 
*^  ma^i^t  cut  me  in  pieces  ^  £iying,  the  order  was,  not  to 
*^  (pare  even  infants  at  the  breaft.  All  the  good  man  could 
*^  do  was  to  conduct  me  privately  to  a  diftant  chamber, 
^'  where  he  locked  me  up  ;  and  here  I  was  confined  three 
days,  uncertain  of  my  deftiny,  feeing  no  one  but  a  fer- 
*'  vint  of  my  friend,  who  came  from  time  to  time  to  bring 
**  me  provifion." 

As  to  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  though  he  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Charles  tbs  JXth's  After  but  fix  days  before,  with 
the  greateft  ibkionity,  and  with  all  the  marks  of  kindnefs 
and  affection  from  the  court,  yet  he  was  treated  with  not  a 
jot  more  ceremony  than  the  reft.  He  was  awaked  two  hours 
before  day  by  a  great  number  of  (bldiers,  who  ruihed  boldly 
into  a  chamber  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  lay,  and  infolently  commanded  them  to  drefi  them- 
felves,  and  attend  the  king*  They  would  not  fuffer  tht 
two  princes  to  uke  their  fwords  with  them,^  who,  as  they 
went,  fiiw  feveral  of  their  gentlemen  mailacred  before  their 
eyes.  This  was  contrived  doubtlefs,  to  intimidate  them ; 
and,  with  the  fame  view,  as  Henry  went  to  the  king,  the 
qujcen  gave  orders,  that  they  fbould  lead  him  under  the 
vaults,  and  make  him  pafs  through  the  guards,  drawn  up  iit 
^les  on  each  fide^  and  in  menacing  poftures«  He  trembled, 
and  recoiled  two  or  three  fteps  back ;  but  the  captain  of  the. 
guards  fwearing,  that  they  Ihould  do  him  no  hurt,  he  pro* 
ceeded  through  amidft  carbines  and  halberts»  The  king 
waited  for  them,  and  received  them  with  a  countenance  and 
eyes  full  of  fury :  he  ordered  thenx  with  oaths  and  blafphe^ 
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ibies,  which  were  familiar  with  him,  to  quit  a  religtort^ 
which  he'  faid  had  been  taken  up  only  for  a  cloak  to  their 
rebellion :  he  told  them  in  a  fierce  and  angry  tone,  that 
<^  he  would  no  longer  be  contradided  in  his  opinions  by 
^^  his  fubjeds;  that  they  by  their  example  ihould  teach 
*^  others  to  revere  him  as  the  image  of  God,  and  ceafe  to 
'^^  be  enemies  to  the  images  of  his  mother  -,**  and  ended  by 
declaring,  that  ^<  if  they  did  not  go  to  mafs,  he  would  treat 
^^  them  as  criminals  guilty  of  treafon  againft  divine  and 
<^  human  majefty/*  The  manner  of  pronouncing  thefe 
words  not  fuiFering  the  princes  to  doubt  the  fincerity  of 
them,  they  yielded  to  neceffity,  and  performed  what  was 
required  of  them :  and  Henry  was  even  obliged  to  fend  an 
cdi£l  into  his  dominions,  by  which  the  exercife  of  any  other 
religion  but  the  Romifh  was  forbid. 

In  the  mean  time  the  court  fent  orders  to  the  governors 
in  all  the  provinces,  that  the'  fame  deftrudion  fhould  be 
made  of  the  proteftants  there  as  had  been  at  Paris,  but 
many  of  them  nobly  refufed  to  execute  thefe  orders ;  and 
one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  write  a  letter  to  Charles  IX. 
in  which  he  plainly  told  his  majefty,  that  ^'  he  was  ready 
^^  to  die  for  his  fertice,  but  could  not  aflaffinate  any  man 
^^  for  his  fervice.'*  Yet  the  abettors  and  prime  adors  in 
this  tragedy  at  Paris  were  wonderfully  fatisfied  with  them- 
felves,  and  f«und  much  comfort  in  having  been  able  to  do 
fo  much  for  the  caufe  of  God  and  his  church.  Tavannes, 
mentioned  above,  who  ran  about  the  ftreets  crying,  **  Let 
^«  blood  I  let  blood !"  being  upon  his  death-bed,  made  a 
general  confeffion  of  the  fins  of  his  life ;  after  which  his 
confeflbr  faying  to  him  with  an  air  of  afionifhment,  '^  Why ! 
^^  you  fpeak  not  a  word  of  St.  Bartholomew ;"  he  replied, 
^'  I  look  upon  that  as  a  meritorious  a£tion,  which  ought 
«*  to  atone  for  all  the  fins  I  have  ever  committed."  This 
is  related  by  his  fon,  who  has  written  memoirs  of  him. 
The  king  himfelf  muft  have  fuppofed  real  merit  to  have  been 
in  it ;  for,  not  content  with  fetting  his  feal  and  fan&ion  to 
thefe  deteftabic  butcheries,  he  is  credibly  affirmed  to  have 
taken  the  carbine  into  his  own  hands^  and  to  have  (hot  at 
the  poor  Huguenots  as  they  attempted  to  efcape.  The  court 
of  Rome  did  all  they  could  to  confirm  the  Partfians  in  this 
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•horrid  notion :  for  ^though  pope  Pius  V.  is  faid  to  have  been 
fc  much  affiified  at  the  maflacre,  as  to  (bed  tears,  yet  Gre^ 
gory  XIIL  who  fiicceeded  hini)  ordered  a  public  thankfgiving 
to  God  for  it  to  be  offered  at  Rome,  and  fent  a  legate  to 
oong^ulatft  Charles  IX.  and  to  exhort  him  to  continue  it; 
Father  Daniel  contents  tHmfelf  with  faying,  that  the  kmg^ft 
zeal  in  h\s  terrible  punifliment  of  the  heretics,  was  com* 
mended  at  Rome;  and  Baronius  affirms  the  adioh  to  have 
been  abfelutely  neceflfary.    The  French  writers,  liowever^ 
have  ipoken  of  it  in  the  manner  it  deferves ;  have  reprefented 
it  as  the  moft  wicked  and  inhuman  devaflation  that  everviras 
comniitted:    ^*  an  execrable  aftion,"  fays  one  of  theni,  Peiefixe*i 
••  that  never  bad,  and  I  tnift  God  will  never  have,  its  lifec.^'  HeiiT7tht 
Mr.  V<dtaive  has  given  us  his  fentiments  of  it  in  his^  agree-  Cf«at. 
able  amd  inftrudive  manner :  ***  This  frightful  day  of  St.  -Bffay  for 
**  Saithdomew,*  feys  he,  «  had  been  meditating*  and  pre-  ^^^'tJSl 
•♦  paring  for  two  years.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  Ui.  p.  363. 
**  4u€h  a  wonran  as  Catharine  de  Medicis,  brought  up  ik  »7|6»  •^ 
^  pleaftireS)  and  at  whom  the  Huguenot  party  took  left 
^  umbrage  than  any  other,  could  form  fo  barbarous  a  refo*- 
**  kitioR  :  it  is  ftill  more  aftonifhing  in  a  king  only  twtfntjr 
^  years  oW.     The  faftion  of  the  Guifes  had  a  great  hand 
'"  in  thia  entsrpriib ;  and  they  were  animated  to  tt  by  two  Ita^- 
**  lions,  the  cardinal  de  Birague,  and  the  cardinal  de  Retz  -^ 
called  in  Sully*s  Memoirs  the  duke  de  Retz,  and  the  chan- 
cellor de  Birague.     "  They  did  great  honour  upon  this  oc- 
^  cafion  to  the  maxims  of  Machiavet,  and  efpecially  to  that 
•«  which  advires  never  tp  commit  a  crime  by  halves.     The 
**  maxtm^  never  to  commit  crimes,  had  been  even  more  po- 
••  litic;  but  the  French  manners  were  become  favage  by 
**  the  civil  wars,  in  fpite  of  the  feafts  and  pleafures  which  - 
^  Catharine  de  Medicis  was  perpetually  contriving  at  court. 
*'  This  mixture  of  gallantry  and  fury,  of  pleafures  and  car- 
'*  nage,  makes  the  moft  fantaftical  piece,  which  the  contra- 
*  di^on?  of  the  human  fpecies  are  capable  of  painting.** 
Indeed,  one  would  not  cafily  imagine,  that  amidft  feaftings 
and  merriments,  a  plot  was  all  the  while  carrying  on  for  the 
itRru&ion  of  70,000  fouls  :  for  fuch,  according  to  Sully'i 
Memoirs,  was  the  number  of  proteftants  maflacned,  during 
cighe  days,  throughout  the  kingddm. 
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At  the  end  of  three  days,  however,  a  prohibition  for  mui'- 
dering  and  pillaging  any  more  of  the  protcfiants  was  pub* 
lifted  at  Paris,  and  then  Sully  was  fuflTered  to  quit  his  cell  in 
the  colkge  of  Burgundy.     He  immediately  faw  two  foldiers 
of  the  guard,  agents  of  his  father,  entering  the  college,  who 
^ave  his. father  a  relation  of  what  had  happened  to  him ;  and 
eight  days  afcer,  he  received  a  letter  from  hitn,  advifing  him 
to  continue  in  Paris,  fince  the  prince  he  ferved  was  not  ac 
liberty  to  leave  it ;  and  adding,  that  he  (hould  follow  the 
jtrincfc's  example  in  going  to  mafs.     Though  the  king  af 
Navarre  had  faved  his  life  by  this  fubmiffion,  yet  in  other 
thi^igs  he  was  treated  but  very  indifferently,  and  fuffered 
a  thpufand  capricious  infults*     He  was  obliged  againft  bis 
will,  to  ftay  fome  .years  at  the  dourt  of  France  :  he  knew 
very  well'  how  to  diilembic'  his  chagrin  i  and  be  often  drove 
it  away  by  the  help  of  gallantry,  which  his  own  conftitu^ 
tIoo,^and  the  corruption  of  the  ladies,  made  very  eafy  to 
hita^     The  lady  de  Sauves,  wife  to  one  of  the  fecret^urt^ 
of  ftate,  was  one  of  his  chief  miftrefles.     3uc  he  was  not  fo 
taken  up  with  love,  as  altogether  to  negledl  political  iR^ 
trigues.  '  He  had  a  hand  in  thofe  that  were  formed  to  take 
away  the  government  from  Catharine  de  Medicis,   and,  to 
expel  the  Guifes  from  court :  which  that  queen  dilcoveringv 
•caufcd  him  and  the  duke  of  Alen^on  to  be.arrefted,   fet 
guards  upon  them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  examined  upoa 
many  heinous  allegations.     They  were  fet  at  liberty  by 
Henry  III.  for  Charles  IX.  died  in  the  year,  15741  in  the 
moft   exquiilte  torments  and  horrors,    the  maflacre  upoa 
St.  BartholomewVday  having  been  always  in  his  mind* 
Sully  employed  this  Iciiure  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner 
he  v/as  uble.     He  found  it  impracticable  in  a  couit  to  pur«- 
fue  the  fludy  of  the  learned  languages,  or  of  any  thing  called 
learning  ;  but  the  king  of  Navarre  ordered  him  to  be  taught 
mathematics  and  hiilory,  and  all  thofe  exercifes  which  give 
eafe  and  graccfulnefs  to  the  perfon  j  that  method  of  educating 
youth,  wiih  a  ftill  greater  attention  to  form  the  mannera^ 
being  known  to  be  peculiar  to  Henry  the  IVth  of  Francej 
Avho  was  himfeif  educated  in  the  fame  way. 

In  the  year  1576,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his  efcape 
from  the  court  of  France.    The  means  v^ere  one  day  oflered 
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him  in  the  month  of  February^  when  he  was  hunting  near 
Senlis;  from  whence,  his  guards  being  difperfed,  he  in- 
itantly  pafTed  the  Seine  at  Poilly,  went  to  Alen^on,  and  on 
to  Tours,  where  he  no  fooner  arrived  than  he  r^fumed  the 
exercife  of  the  proteflaiit  reHgion.     A  bloody  war  was  now 
cxpei^d,  and  Catharine  de  Mcdicis  began  to  tremble  in  her 
turn :   and  indeed  from  that  time,  to  the  yep  1589,  his  life 
was  nothing  elfe  but  a  mixture  of  battles,  negociations,  and 
love-intrigues,  which  made  no  inconfiderable  part  of  his  bu- 
iinefs.    ,Sully  was.  one  of  thofe  who  attended  him  in  bis 
flight,  and  who  cpntinued  to  attend  him  to  the  end  of  .his 
life,  (erying  him  in  the  different  capacities  of  foldier  ^md 
ftatefinan,  as  the  different  condition  of  his  affairs  required* 
Henry *s  wife,  whom  Catharine  had-  brought  to  him  in  the 
year  1578,  was  a  great  impediment  to  him^  yet  by  his  mar 
nagement  Oic  was  fprnetimes  of  ufe  to  him.    There  were 
frequent  ruptures  between  him  and  the  court  of  France; 
but  at  laft  Henry  III.  confederated  with  him  fmcerely,  and 
in  good  earneft,  to  refifl  the  league,  which  was  more  fu- 
rious than  ever,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guife  and 
the  cardinal  his  brother.    The  reconciliation  and  confede-      .     .     • 
racy  of  thefe  two  kings  was  concluded  in  April  1589:  their 
interview  was  at  Tours  the  30th  of  that  month,  attended 
with  great  demonftrations  of  mutual  iktisfaiStion.      They 
joined  their  troops  fome  time  after  to  lay  fiege  to  Paris :  they 
befieged  it  in  perfon,  and  were  upon  the  point  pf  (ubduing 
that  great  city,  when  the  king  of  France  was  aflaffinated 
by  James  Clement,  a  Dominican  friar,  the  ifl  of  AuguA,  at 
the  village  of  St.  Cloud.     *^  The  league/'  fays  a  good  hifr  Heoaairt 
torian,  *'  is  perhaps  the  moft  extraordinary  event  in  hiilory^  Franc' ad* 
^^  and  Henry  III.  may  be  reckoned  the  wealceft  prince  in  ana.  1589. 
^  not  forefeeing,  that  he  ibould  render  himfelf  dependent 
"  on  that  party  by  becoming  their  chief.    The  proteftants 
*^  had  made  war  againft  him,  as  an  enemy  of  their  fe£^ 
'^  and  the  leaguers  murdered  him  on  account  of  his  uniting 
"  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  cbief  of  the  Huguenots.'* 

Henry  HI.  upon  his  death- bed  declared  the  king  of 
Navarre  his  fuccefTor ;  and  the  king  of  Navarre  did  fucceed 
him,  but  not  without  very^  great  diiEculties.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged king  by  inoft  of  the  lords,  whether  catholic  or 
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f^roteftaot)  ^ho  happened  then  tp  \>t  at  court ;  but  tl>e 
eagiiej-s  rcfufed  abfolutely'to  acknowledge  his  ride,  till*  he 
had  renounced  the  proteftant  religion  ;  and  the  city  of  Paris 
periiftcd  m  its  revolt  till  rhe  22A  of  March,  1594.  He  em^ 
braced  the  cathoiic  Religion,  as  the  only  method  of  putting 
an  end  tp  the  miferies  of  France,  by  the  advice  of  Sulty^ 
Vho^i  he  had  long  taken  into  the  fincereft  confidence ;  and 
the  Celebrated  Du  Perron,  afterwards  cardinal,  was  made 
the  inftrument  of  his  convcrfion.  He  attempted,  alfo,  to 
co;ivert  Sdly,  but  in  vain :  "  My  parents  bred  me,"  fays 
the  minifter,  "  in  the  opinions  and  doftriiles  of  the  reformed 
^^  religion,  and  I  have  continued  conftant  in  the  profeffion 
"  of  it ;  neither  threatnings,  promifes,  variety  of  events, 
•*  nor  the  change  even  of  the  ting  my  protcdor,  joined  tp 
^*  his  moil  tender  folicitations,  haye  ever  been  able  to  make 
'•  me  renounce  it." 

This  change  of  religion  in  Henry  IV.  though  it  quieted 
things  for  the  prefent,  did  not  fecure  him  from  continual 
plot^  and  troubles  :  for,  being  made  upon  political  motives. 
It  vtras  natural  to  fuppofe  it  not  fincere.  Thus  on  the  a6th 
of  December,  1594,  a  fcholar,  named  John  Chaftel,  at-, 
tempted  to  aflaffinate  the  king,  but  only  wounded  him  in  the 
mpiith ;  and  when  he  was  interrogated  concerning  the  crime, 
readily  anfv/ercd.  That  he  came  from  tne  icoHegc  of  the  Je- 
fuitr,  and  then  accnfed  thofe  fathers  of  having  inftigated  him 
to  It.  The  king,  who  was  prefent  at  his  examination,  feid 
with  much  gaiety,  that  i*  he  had  heard,  from  th^  rooutlu 
-**  of  many  perfons,  that  the  fociety  never  loved  him,  anci 
**  he  was  now  convinced  of  it  by  his  own."  Some  wri- 
ters  have  related,  that  this  afTafrinatton  was  attempted 
-when  he  was  with  the  fair  Gabriella,  Ws  miftrefs,  at  the 
hotel  d'Eftr&s ;  but  SuHy,  who  was  with  him,  fays  that  it 
was  at  Paris,  in  his  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  This  Ga- 
briella was  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  Henry  IV.  and  it  is  faid 
'that  the  king  intended  to  marry  hcr^  but  (he  died  in  1599, 
the  year  that  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  V alois,  fifter  of 
Cbartes  fX.  was  declared  null  and  void  by  the  pope's  coni- 
miffioners,  with  confent  of  parties.  He  married  Mary  of 
Medicis,  at  Lyons,  the  year  after,  and  appointed  madame  de 
''Gucrcheville,  whom  he  had  made  love  to  without  fuccefs, 

to 
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to  be  on^  of  hdr  ladies  of  Konoiir;  faying,  th^t,  *'  fince  fhe 

^^  was  a  lady  of  real  honour,  (he  (hoiild  be  in  that  ppft  with 

•*  che  queen  his  wife/*    Henry,  though  he  was  a  great  ftlo- 

narch,  was  npt  always  fuccefsriil  in  his  addreAes  to  tKe  fair; 

and  a  nobTe  faying  is  recorded  by  many  writers  of  Catharine, 

fitter  to  the'Vifcount  de  khoah,  who  replied  to  a  aeclaration 

of  gallantry  from  thjs  prince,  tbat  ^^  (he  was  too  poor  to  hq 

*<  hi£  wife,  and  of  too  good  a  family  to  be  hr^  n^iftrefs/'    , 

As  to  Sully,  he  ^as  now  the  firft  minifter  of  Henry ;  an4 

he  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  grelt  and  good"  miniAer, 

white  his  ma(ter  performed  the  oibces  of  a  great  and  good 

king.     He  attended  to  every  part  of  the  government ;  pro? 

fecuted  Extortioners,   and  thofe  who  were  guilty  oi^  em* 

bezzling  the  public  money  -,   and,   ?n  £hort,   reuored  th^ 

kingdom,  in  a  few  years,  from  a  moft  d'efperate,  to  a  moi( 

ilourilhing  condition  :  which,  howler,  be  could  not  bavp 

done,  if  Henry,  like  a  wife  prmce,  had  not  refolutely  (up* 

ported  him  againft  favourite  mitfrefles,  the  cabals  of  court, 

Arid  the  faidions  of  ftate,  whFch  would  otberwiie  have  overr       ^ 

whelmed  him.     We  are  riot  writmg  the  hiftdry  of  France, 

and,  therefore,  cannot  enter  into  a  d^etai^  of  Sully's  iQiQ3^s : 

but  i^e  are  able  to  give  a  general  idea  botli  of  Sully  and  his 

tt'after,  as  we  find  it  thus  delineated  by  a  fine  writer  and 

able  politician  of  our  oi^n.     '^  Henry  IV."  fays  he,  ^<  turned  Bolrngbroke 

•*  his  v^hole  application  to  every  tiling  tbat  migKt  be  ufeful,  ^^^^^*  *•*• 

•*  ot  even  conv^niiilt,  to  his  kriigdom,  without  furfering  tion. 

"  dUngd  that  happened  out  of  ft  to  paTs  un6bferve<f  by  him, 

**  as  iboh  as  he  h'ad  put  ah  end'  to  the  civil  wars  of  France, 

**  and  had  concluded  a  peace  wi'th  Spain  at  Vervins,"  on 

Alt  id  6f  May,  159S.     *^  Is  ihere  a  man,  either  prince  or 

•*  ftibj&l,  Who  ian  read,  without  the  moft  elevated  and  the 

*^  moft  tender  fehtiniehts,  the  language  he  held  to  Sully  at 

'•  Ais  tixiit,  "«rh<6n  he  thought  hlmlelf  dying  of  a  great  ill- 

<*  nd^  he  had  at  Moliteaux  ?  iCly  friend,  faid  he,  I  have 

**  no  fear  of  dbath'.    Yoti,  who  have  feen  me  expofe  my 

•*  BW  fb  oftitiy  when  1  niight  Co  ^afiTy  have  kept  out  of 

«**  darii^i','  kiiow  tHis  better  than  any  man  :  but  I  muft  con* 

^  ttd  itiit  I  dttl'uWillIng  to  die,  before  t  have  raifed  this 

«'  kSrij^dtti*  tb  the  Iplendor  I  have  prppbf^d'  to. niyfelf,  and 

'*  before  I  hav^  ttttiif^  itfy  people  that  ITovc  thexh  like  my 
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•*  children^  by  difcharging  them  from  a  part  of  the  taxes 
**  that  have  been  laid  on  them,  and  by  governing  them  with 
**  gentlcnefs.  The  ftate  of  France,"  continues  the  noble 
author,  **  was  then  even  worfc  than  the  ftate  of  Great- 
•'  Britain  is  now  ;  the  debts  as  heavy,  many  of  the  pro- 
•'  vinces  entirely  exhaufted,  and  none  of  them  in  a  condi- 
*'  tion  of  bearing  any  new  impofition.  The  ftanding  rtve- 
*'  nues  brought  into  the  king's  coffers  no  more  than  thirty 
"  millions,  though  an  hundred  and  fifty  miUions  were 
**  raifed  on  the  people :  fo  great  ^yerc  the  abufes  of  that 
**  government  in  raifing  of  money ;  and  they  were  not  lefs 
**  in  the  difpenfatioij  of  it.  The  whole  fcheme  of  the  ad- 
**  miniftration  was  a  fcheme  of  fraud,  and  all  who  ferved, 
**  cheated  the  public,  from  the  higheft  offices  down  to  the 
**  lowcft ;  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  down  to 
*'  the  under  farmers  and  under  treafurers.  Sully  beheld  this 
**  ftate  of  things,  whei:  he  came  to  have  the  folc  fuperinten- 
**  dency  of  affairs,  with  horror  ;  he  was  ready  to  defpair, 
**  but  he  did  riot  defpairj  zeal  for  his  maftcr,  zeal  for 
*'  his  country,  and  this  very  ftate,  feemingly  fo  dcfpc- 
*^  rate,  animated  his  endeavours  :  and  the  iiobleft 
**  thought  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  mini- 
•*  ftcr,  entered  into  his.  He  rcfolvcd  to  make,  and  he 
**  made,  the  reformation  of  abufes,  the  reduftion  of  cx- 
**  pences,  and  a  frugal  management,  the  finking  fund  for 
**  the  payment  of  national  debts,  and  the  fufilcient  fund 
*^  for  all  the  great  things  he  intended  to  do,  without  over- 
*'  charging  the  people.  He  fucceeded  in  all.  The  people 
••  were  immediately  eafed,  trade  revived,  the  king's  coffirs 
"  were  filled,  a  maritime  power,  was  created,  aiid  e\'ery 
**  thing  neceffary  was  prepared  to  put  the  nation  in  a  condn 
**  tion  of  executing  great  defigns,  whenever  great  conjunc- 
**  tures  fliould  offer  themfelvcs.  Such  was  the  efl^e<a  of 
**  twelve  years  of  wife  and  honeft  adminiftration  :  and  thi$ 
*•  cfieft  would  have  fliewed  itfelf  in  great  enterprifes  againft 
*'  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  more  formidable  in  thofe  days  than 
•*  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  has  been  in  ours,  if  Henry  IV, 
*<  had  not  been  ftabbed  by  one  of  thofe  aflaflins,  into  who(e 
•*  hands  the  intercft  of  this  houfe,  and  the  frenzy  of  rcli- 
f^  gion,  had  put  the  dagger  piore  than  once." 

This 
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This  aflaffin  was  Francis  Ravillac,  born  at  Angou]eme,' 
in  1 580,  where  he  followed  the  profeffion  of  a  fchoolmafter. 
He  had  entered  himfelf  as  a  lay  brother  among  the  Feuillans^ 
of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  who  are  faid  to  have  difmiiled  him, 
before  he  had  made  his  monaftic  vows,  becaufe  they  had' 
difcovered  that  he  was  a  lunatic  :  yet  it  did  not  appear  froni 
any  thing  in  his  difcourfe,  eicher  during  his  imprifonment, 
or  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  that  he  could  reafonably  be 
charged  with  roadnefs.     Henry  was  murdered  the  17th  of 
May,  1610;  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  aftonifhing  than 
the  murder,  are,  the  prefages  this  unhappy  prince  had  of 
bis  cruel  deftiny,  which,    Sully  tells  us,    "  were  indeed   Mtmoiret 
"  dreadful  and  furprifing  to  the  Jaft  degree."    The  queen  ij^^^iJJjiJj. 
was  to  be  crowned,  purely  to  gratify  her,  for  Henry  was 
vehemently  againft  the  coronation ;    and,   the  nearer  the 
moment  approached,  the  more  his  terrors  increafed.     <*  In 
**  this  ftatc  of  overwhelming  horror,  which,"  fays  Sully, 
^<  at  firft  I  thought  an  unpardonable  weaknefs,  he  opened 
**  bis  whole  heart ito  me;  his  own  words  will  be  more  af- 
**  feding  than  all  I  can  fay.     Oh  !  my  friend,  faid  he,  this     ' 
*^  coronation  does  not  pleafe  me  :  I  know  not  what  is  the 
<^  meaning  of  it,  but  my  heart  tells  me  fome  fatal  accident 
**  will  happen.     He  fat  down,    as  he  fpoke  thefe  words, 
"  upon  a  chair  in  my  clofet,  and,  refigning  himfelf  fome 
"  time  to  all  the  horror  of  his  melancholy  apprehenfions,  he 
fuddenly  ftarted  up,  and  cried  out.  Par  Dieu,  I  ftall  die 
in   this  city;   they  will  murder  me  here ;  I  fee  plainly 
they  have  made  my  death  their  only  refource  :"  for  he 
had  then  great  defigns  on  foot  againft  Spain  and  the  houfe' 
of  Auftria.     He  repeated  thefe  forebodings  feveral  times, 
which  Sully  as  often  treated  as  chimeras-:  but  they  proved 
realities. 

France  never  had  a  better,  nor  a  greater  king,  than 
Henry  IV.  he  was  his  own  general  and  min>fter  j  in  him 
were  united  great  franknefs  and  profound  policy;  fublimity 
of  fentiments,  and  a  moft  engaging  fimplicity  of  manners ; 
the  bravery  of  a  foldier, .  and  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  huma- 
nity; and,  what  forms  the  chara(5teriftic  of  great  men,  he 
was  obliged  to  furmount  many  obftacles,  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  danger,  and  efpecially  to  encounter  with  adverfaries  wor- 
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Xflay  fur       thy  of  himfelf.    Mr.  Voltaire  fa/&,  ihit  <<  he  julUy  paCed 
wato*  **'     ' '  f^f  ^^  grcatcft  man  of  hb  time.    The  emperor  R6dol^ 
torn.  iV.        ^'  phus  had    no  reputation  but   amoing  phtlofophera  and- 
I*  ^^*  <(  chymifts.    Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  never  been  in  adion  ) 

^<  he  waa,  after  all,  no  better  than  anf  intriguing^  dark^  Af-. 
<^  femUing  tyrant ;  mi  his  wifiiom  could  not  be  fet  in  ctom*  * 
<*  petition  with  the  OpenneTs  and  courage  of  Henry:  IV, 
<*  who,  with  all  his  vivacity  and  flights,  Was  yet  ai9  Wife 
^  aird  politic  as  hei     Elizabeth  of  England  acquired  a  ^^eat  • 
^'  reputation  i  but,  having  never  furmounted  the  fame  ob- 
^*  ftaclesy  (he  could  not  pretend  to  the  fame^  gl^iy*     Add 
**  to  this,  that  her  merit,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  ob^ 
•*.  fcur^d  by  the  farce  £he  afted  in  the  affair  of  Mary  queen' 
^*  of  Scots,  whofe  bk)od  left  fuch  a  ftain  upon  it,  as  nothing/ 
*^  can  wipe  out.     Pope  Sixtus  V.  made  himfelf  famous  by' 
*<  tho  obelifks  he  raifed,  and  by  the  monuments  with  which 
^<  te  embellifhed  Rome  ;  but  without  this  merit,  Whicb  is' 
<<  very  far  from  being  of  the  firft  kind,  he  wodd  noe  have* 
^<  been  known  for  any  thing,  excepting  the  having  obtained' 
<<  the  papacy  by  fifteen  years  of  diffimuiatiofi  and  lying,  and' 
^<  for  having  pradifed  in  it  a  feverity  even   to  cruelty; 
*«  They  who  are  fo  fevere  upon  Henry  IV.  for  his  amours*, 
^<  do  not  confider,   that  infvmities  of  this  fort  ade  often- 
«*  thofe  of  the  beft  mc#i,  and  are  no  hindrance  to  govern* 
<♦  ing  well,"    Mr.  Voltaire,  a  few  pages  before,  had  criti-* 
pia.  article  cifed  mi|.  Bayle  for  faying,  that,  **  if  Henry  IV.  bad  been' 
Hpir»vlV.   ii  jj^^^  ^jj  eunuch,  like  Abelard,   the  firft  time  he  de^ 

^<  bauched  his  neighbour's  wife  or  daughter,  he  might  have' 
<^  conquered  all  Europe,  and  eclipfed  the  glory  of  the  Aidx- 
^^  anders  and  the  Caefars:"  ^'  in  which  ridiculous  fuppo* 
**  fitxon,"  fays  mr.  Voltaire,  **  his  very  reafoning  talenty 
*^  which  he  ufually  exercffes  with  fuch  judgment  and  fub^ 
*^  tilty,  idtlrely  deferted  him ;   for  Caefar  ws»  much  more 
<'  debauched  than  Henry  was  amorous,  and  no  body  can  fee< 
**  why  Henry  was  a  jot  worfe  than  Alexander."    In  fliort, 
Bollaf*         we  may  fay  with  lonl  Bolingbroke,  what  all  the  hiftoriea* 
te7!!o*'ww"  ^*"  confirm,  that  Henry  was  poffcffed  of  «  all  thofe  ftin-' 
him*  ^^  ing  qualities  which  rendered  him  the  honeft^  gentleman^ 

^  the  braveft  capftain>  and  the  greateft  prince  of'his<age." 

After 
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After  <hr death  of  hie  maftcr,  WkbiWiich  he  WsK  iftfihJfHjr 
affiided,  8aWy  rBtiredf  from  cotirt :  for  a  n;e^  iti^h  fAtfd-  - 
dudng  new  men  and  new  meafiires,  hew^s.not  on)y  i^ 
longer  regarded^  but  the  courtiers  atfo  hated  .sttti  pkyttiS 
againft  him.  The  lift  he  led  in*  retreat  was  accompanied 
witk  decency,  grandeur,  and  even  majjefty :  yet  k  wa»,^  m 
fome  meafurey  imbittered  with  dotneftk:  tfooblej,  arifing- 
ftonrr  tBe  extravagance  and  ill  conrdud:  of  his*  eldeft  Toiif,  fhe> 
onrcfufs  ef  Rcrfhy.  He  died  at  VilfeboRy  ^he  2zd  df  De- 
cember, 1641,  aged  eighty-ttwo  yearrs;  and  hts  duchefl 
ca«iftd  a  Aatue  to  be  eredcd  over  hi^  burying-{)llaoe,  w^h* 
tkfo  infcriptjort  on  the  back  of  it :  «  Here  lies  the  bWdy  of 
<«  the  moft  high,  mofl;  puiffimt,  and  tmtt  ilfuftrf<>ud  htd^ 
^  Maximilizn  de  Bethone,  marquis  of  Rofny,  wh>D  fiia^ed 
**  in  ail  the  fortunes  of  king  Henry  the  Grc^at  t  aftiong' 
^*  which  was  that  memorable  bacde,-  ^Ot^hich  gaVe  th6  cr6i^tii 
**  to  the  viftor  j  where,  by  his  valoUr^  he  gained  the  white 
"  ftandard^  and  toot  feveral  prifoAers  of  diftinaion.  He  * 
M  was  by  that  great  monarch,  in'  reward  of  his  many  virtaeal* 
*<  and  diilingui(bed  metit,  bonoutisd  with  fh^  dignities-  of 
^  duke,  peer,  and  maa-(hal  of  Fran<^e,  wiA  the  govdi^- 
«<  men»  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  ^bitoii,  with  the  ofltcis* 
**  of  grand  mafter  of  the  ordnance ;  in  whlch^  bearing  th« 
"  dlufoder  of  his  Jupiter,  h^  tctok  tht  ct&]6  of  Mloritrtidiin; 
«  till  th^n.  believed  impregnable,  and  ihkny  other  fortrefles' 
••  of  Savoy.  Ht  was  likewife  made  fupcrintendant  of  the 
«  finances,  which  office  he  difchargted  firtgly,  With  a  wife' 
**  arid  prudent  oetonomy ;  and  continued  hi^  faithful  fer* 
**  Vices  till  thiat  unfortunate  day,  when- the  Carikr  of  the' 
**  French  nation  loft  his  life  by  the'  hand  of  a  parricide. 
*«^  After  thtf  lamented  d^ath  of  that  great  king,  he  retired* 
^*  firoai  public  affairs,  and  paiiTed  the  remainder  of  his  life- in 
"  cafe  and  tranquillity.  He  died  at  the  cafflc  of  Vilfebbn, 
**  Decciriber  22,  1^41,  aged  eighty-two  years." 

It  wasra  very  great  age  for  a  man  to  live  to^  who  had  run' 
through  ib  many  changes  and  chances,  and  been  c^xpofed  to* 
Ibch  varkty  of  perils,  ais  this  gi^t^mah  had' been;  One  of 
thefe  perils  vl^as  of  a  very  extraordfiia'ry  kirid'^  ahd'defervei  a 
particulbt  nidntion.  It  was  at  the  taking  of  a  town  in  Mersoirct 
Csmlirayv  in- *♦  jrel«*  i^SB^ry  vVhe^>*  to-  defond-  the  wonien  j!«  s«Uy, 
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ftom  the  brutality  of  the  foldiers,  the  churches,  with  guards 
abojut  them,  were  given. them  for  afylums;  neverthelefs, .  a 
very  beautiful  young  girl  fuUdenly  threw  herfelf  into  the 
arms  of  Sully,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  ftreets,  and,  hold- 
ing him  faft,  conjured  him  to  guard  her  from  fome  foldiers, 
who,  {he  faid,  had  concealed  themfelves  as  foon  as  they  faw 
him.  Sglly  endeavoured  to  calm  her  fears,  and  offered  to 
condu6l  her  to  the  next  church  ;  but  (he  told  him  (he  had 
been  there,  and  had  a(ked  for  admittance,  which  they  re- 
fufed,  becaufd  they  knew  (be  had  the  plague.  Sully  thruft 
her  from  him  with  the  utmoft  indignation,  as  well  as  hor- 
ror, and  expeded  every  moment  to  be  feized  with  the 
plague,  which,  however,  by  good  luck  did  not  fo  happen. 

.  The  character  of  SuUy,  as  it  was  given  by  his  mafter 
Henry  IV.  and  as  it  is  prefcrved  in  his  Memoirs,  will  very 
properly  conclude  our  account  of  this  illuftrious  minifter« 
Mcmoiftt,  *t  Some  perfons,  faid  Henry,  complain,  and  indeed  I  do 
"  myfelf,  fomctimes,  of  his  temper.  They  fay  be  is  harfh, 
<<  impatient,  and  obilinatc :  he  is  accufcd  of  having  too  en- 
*^  terprifing  a  mind,  of  prefuming  too  much  upon  his  own 
**  opinions,  exaggerating  the  worth  of  his  own  adiohs,  and- 
**  lefleliing  that  of  others,  as  likewife,  of  eagerly  afpiring 
*<  after  honours  and  riches.  Now,  although  I  am  Wjell  con- 
**  vinced  that  part  of  thefe  imputations  are  true,  and  that 
*<  I  am  obliged  to  keep  an  high  hand  over  hint,  when  he 
^^  offends  me  with  thofe  faliies  of  ill  humour;  yet  1  cannot 
<^  ceafe  to  Jove  him,  efteem  him,  and  employ  him  in  all 
'^  affairs  of  confequence,  bccaufe  1  am  very  fare  that  he 
'.*  loves  my  perfon,  that  he  takes  an  intereft  in  my  preferva<» 
<^  tion,  and  that  he  is  ardently  folicitous  for  the  honour, - 
^  the  glor}',  and  grandeur  of  me  and  my  kindom.  I  know^ 
<<  alfo,  that  he  has  no  malignity  in  bis  heart ;  that  he  is  in- 
*<  defatigable  in  bufinefs,  and  fruitful  in  expedients ;  that 
<<  he  is  a  careful  manager  of  my  revenue,  a  man  laborious 
<*  and  diligent,  who  endeavours  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing, 
*^  and  to  render  himfelf  capable  of  conducing  all  af- 
*'  fairs,  whether  of  peace  or  war  j  who  writes  and  fpeaks 
^'  in  a  ftyle  that  pleafes  me,  becaufe  it  is  at  once  that  of  a 
*^  foldier  and  flatefman.  In  a  word,  I  confefs  to  you,  that, 
^<  notwithftanding  all  his  extravagancies  and  licUc  tranfport9 
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^  of  paffiojD,  I  find  no  one  fo  capable  as  he  is*  of  confoliog 
**  under  me  every  uneafinefs." 

The  Memoires  de  Sully  have  alvirays  been  ranked  among 
the  bed  books  of  French  hiftory.  They  contain  a  moft 
particular  account  of  whatever  pafled  from  th&' peace  in 
157O9  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1610,  a  period 
of  time,  which  has  fupplied  the  moft  copious  fubjedls  to  the 
biftorians  of  France.  They  are  full  of  numerous  and  va- 
rious events :  wars,  foreign  and  domeftic ;  interefts  of  ftate 
and  religion ;  mafter  ftrokes  of  policy ;  unexpected  difco- 
veries  ;  ftruggles  of  ambition  ;  ftra.tagems  of  policy ;  em* 
bailies  and  ncgociations.  Thefe  memoirs  take  their  value, 
perhaps  their  greateft  value,  from  the  innumerable  recitals 
of  a  private  kind,  which  fcarcely  belong  to  the  province  of 
hiftory  :  for,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  treat  of  the  reign, 
they  defcribe  the  whole  life  of  Henry  the  Great.  They  arc 
nut,  however,  cither  in  the  form  or  language  in  which  they 
were  left  by  Suljy :  the  form  has  been  digefted  and  metho- 
difed,  and  the  language  has  been  corrected  and  poliflied. 
-The  btft  edition  in  French  is  that  of  Paris,  in  three  vo- 
lumes 4to,  and  alfo  in  eight  volumes  i2mo.  They  have 
been  tranflated  into  £ngliOi|  and  publiihcd  both  in  4to 
and  8vo. 

SULPICIA,  an  ancient  Roman  poetefs,  who  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  afterwards  was  fo  cele- 
brated and  admired,  that  fhe  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Sappho.  We  have  nothing  left  of 
her  but  a  fatire,  or  rather  fragment  of  a  fatire,  againft  Do- 
mitian, who  publiihed  a  decree  for  the  banifhment  of  the 
philofophers.from  Rome :  which  fatire  may  be  found  in  Sea- 
liger's  Appendix  Virgiliana,  and  other  colleSrons,  but  hat 
ufuaily  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  fatires  of  Juvenal,  to 
whom  it  has  been  falfely  attributed  by  fome.  From  the  in- 
vocation it  fhould  fecm,  that  (be  was  the  author  of  many 
other  poems,  and  the  firft  Romap  lady  who  taught  her  fex 
to  vie  wjih  the  Greeks  in  poetry.  Her  language  is  eaiy  and 
elegant,  and  flie  feems  to  have  had  a  happy  talent  for  fatire. 
She  is  mentioned  by  Martial,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris^  and 
is  faid  to  have  addrefled  to  her  hufband  Calenus^  who  was  a 
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Rdman-  kntghl!,  A  poem  on  tei^gai  love.  She  was  cer« 
tainly  a  lady  of  a  bright  genius,  and  there  is  r^on  tb  la- 
ment the  lofs  of  her  worb. 

SULPICIUS  (SffvERus)  art  ecclcfiaftfcil  writer,* 
iiirYio  flonriflied  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ceritufyj  and 
was  contemporary  with  RtifindS  and  St.  Jerome,    He  warf 
a  difciple  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  whofe  Kfe  \it  has  writ- 
ten, aAd  friend  of  Paulinus,  bidiop  of  Ndla,  whii  ^hoitf 
Re  held  a  conftant  and  intimiate  col-rel^ondence.    He  waaT 
illtiftri^us  for  his  birth,  his  elio^iuefici^,  and  ftill  mbre  for  tni 
piety  and  virtue.     After  he  had  fhone  with  great  luftre  a< 
the  bar,  he  married  very  ad^^antageoufly ;   but,  lofing  his 
^Mt  f6on  after,  he  quitted  t)\t  ^oHd,  and  becarine  a  prieii. 
Pjoiia,        ^^\\  this  appears  frofn  af  letter  Pa!ulinus  writ  to  him  :  •*  Birt 
crift.  fU.      i^  y^^^        j^y  ijrother,*'  fays  that  bifli6p,  «  were  more 
«'<  Wot\dferruHy  converted  to  the  Lord,  inafmuch  as,  amrdft 
^  all  the  fecidar  advantages  of  y6uth,  ahd'fame,  and  Wealth, 
*^  and  ifotjuence,  in  pleading  Wore  courts  of  juftrce,^  that 
^  fc,  lipon  the  theatre  of  tW  world,  you  fuddcnly  thr^^ 
^*  off  the  flavifli  yoke  of  fin,  and  broke  the  deadly  bonds  of 
^  fleftr  indbfood.    Neither  c6ald  youth,  not  increafe  o^ 
**  riches  by  marrying  into  a  noble  family,  nor  pleafurei  of 
**  any  kind,  turn  you  from  the  narrow  path  of  virtue  and 
'       ^  falvation,  into  tlie  feroad  and  eafy  way  of  th*e  multitude." 
Hi  Was  born  irt  the  proviAce  of  Aquitairi,  whbfe  inhabi- 
tants were  then  the  flower  6f  all  the  Gauls,  in  matters  of 
iWt  and  eloquence.    The  beft  poets,  the  beft  rhetoricians^ 
^Ad  the  biff  oratoi^  of^  the  Romlan  empiri,  of  tlioft  at  leaft 
wftb  wrote  m  Latin,  Were  then  to  be  fotm<f  in  kqiAttttt; 
Thus  in  a  cohverfation  fupp6rtiid  by  PoftKumianuis,  Severud 
ISolp.  Oper.    Sttlj[>idUs,  an\l  Oalhis',  Oalliis'  is  t^ade  to'  fay,  «^  Sed^  A\itA 
L*l?'i  oo,    *  cogitoi  me  hommem*  Galium  inter  Aq'aitanos  verba  fac- 
«  tuttthl j  vereof  ne  offindat  veftras  nimium  lirtanife  aurei 
*  fcrnio  rufticior."    Sulpicius  lived  fom«times  sft  Primiffia- 
Xiuft.  vi,  xi,  cuth,  ibrnetlmes  at  Elufa,  ad  we  learh  frdtti  Pa\iliAus,  an^ 
vh  Oti«r     ^^  ^^  Tolofay  as  ^e  leirn  frotiif  his*  letter  x6  His  wift  V  ih6-i 
:*5y^'    riWrBidRll^.    Sotae  hh^^e^ffihnfed  tAat  h'eVar  bflSop' of  tW 
AittiriceS,  Btrf  they  Havtf  irrbn^oufly  eotifdtfn^id  hitii'  WflA 
itiifyti  S^frcrusr  Suljlidasi  if^or  W*  billidp^  6f  tMat'  p«ipW; 

and 
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and  died  at  the  end  of  the  flxth  century.  Sulpicius  jived 
till  about  the  year  420.  He  is  faid,  fome  time  before  he 
died,  to  have  been  fcduced  by  the  Pelagians ;  but  that,  re- 
turning to  his  old  principles,  he  impofed  a  filence  upon 
biinfelf  for  the  reft  of  his  day^,  as  the  beft  atonement  he 
could  make  for  an  error,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  itch 
of  difputation*  He  was  a  man  of  fine  fenfe  and  great  leam^ 
ing.  The  principal  of  his  works  was  his  Hiftoria  facra,  in. 
two  books ;  where  he  gives  you  a  fuccinA  account  of  a& 
the  remarkable  things  that  pafled  in  the  Jewifli  or  Chriftian 
churches,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  confulatc  of 
Stilicpn  and  Aurelian ;  that  is,  to  about  the  year  400.  He 
wrote,  alfo,  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  as  we  have  faid  already; 
Three  letters  upon  die  death  and  virtues  of  this  faint ;  and 
Three  dialogues ;  the  firft  upon  the  Qiiracles  of  the  eaftem 
monks,  and  the  two  laft  upon  the  extraordinary  qualities  and 
graces  of  St.  Manin.  Thefe,  with  feven  other  epiftles 
iiever  before  printed  with  his  works,  were  all  revifed,  cor- 
re£led,  and  publiffacd  with  notes,  in  a  very  elegant  editioil, 
by  mr.  Le  Glerc,  at  Leipfic,  in  the  year  1709,  8vo. 

This  author  is  extremely  elegant  i  there  is  a  purity  and 
poHtoiefs  in  his  fiyle,  far  beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  has  joined  a  very  concife  manner  of  expreffing  himfdif 
to  a  remarkable  perfpicuity,  and  in  this  has  equalled  even 
Sdluft  himfelf,  whom  he  always  imitates,  and  fimietimes 
quotes.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exa&  throughout  in  his  Hiflofj 
of  the  church,  and  he  is  prodigioufly  credulous  upon  the  . 
point  of  miracles.  He  admits,  alfo,  feveral  falfo  an^  fooliAi 
opinions,  which  have  no  foundation  at  all  in  fcrrpCure:  as, 
fbr  inftance,  the  do£bine  of  the  Millenaries*;  that  Nero  was 
die  Antichrift ;  that  demons  cohabited  with  women,  te:« . 
In  the  mean  time,  there  are  feveral  of  his  pieces  not  only 
ttfirful,  but  highly  entertaining,  more  efpecially  his  dialogucb, 
which  are  drawn  up  with  the  greateft  art  and  juftnefs.  The 
lirft  of  ^efe;  contains  many  interefting  particulars :  the 
manners  and  fingukirities  of  the  eaftern  moaks  are  elegandy 
defcribed.  An  account  too  is  given  here,  of  the  diAurbancea 
which  the  books  of  Origen  had  oocafioned  in  Egypt  and' 
Faleftinc,'  where  Sulpicius^  delivers  himielf  like  a  very  wife 
and  VC17  moderate  mall,  -  He  docs  not  entirely  eoccufe  Qr^gen, 
^  '    •    •      *  ytt 
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yet  highly  difapprovcs  the  rigour,  with  which  the  bifliop  of 
Alexandria  had  purfued  his  advocates  and  followers :  and 
he  deplores  the  misfortune  of  the  church,  whoTe  peace  was 
fo  difturbed  by  matters,  in  themfelves,  of  very  little  confe* 
quence.     He  has  preferved  la  this  dialogue,  in  the  perfon  of 
Pofthumianus,  a  "  bon  mot,''  or  good  faying,^  of  an  Africaa 
preibyter,  which  deftrves  to  be  .mentioned,  as  every  reader, 
.perhaps,  may  n9t  think  the  worfe  of  either  him,  or  the  pref- 
.byter  for  it.     This  fpeaker  had  been  entertained  by  the  pref- 
byter  upon  the  coafis  of  Africa  very  generoufly  and  hofpi* 
tably,  according  to  his  abflemious  and  rigid  way  of  living; 
.and  therefore  offered  him  at  parting  a  few  pieces  of  gold, 
by  way  of  return  for  the  civilities  he  had  received.     But 
the  preibyte^  (larted  back,  with  horror  as  it  wcrej  and  re- 
Jelling  his  prefent,  told  him .  with  great  earnefinefs,   that 
Salpk.  opcr.   ^*  gold  might  deflroy,  but  could  never  fupport  the  church." 
f«39"'         «*  Cum  ego,''  fays  Podhumianus,  **  prefbytero  illi  decern 
^^'  nummos  aureos  obtuliiTem,  refugit^  altiore  confilio  pro<- 
'<  teftatusi  eccleliam  auro  non  Itrui,  fed  potius  dcibrui.'*     - 

S.UZE  (Henribtte  DE  CouGNi,  comtefle  de  la)  a 

French  lady,  and  daughter  ^f  the  marihal  de  Coligni^  and 

famoM^  in  her  day  for  wi^  and  poetry.     She  was  married  iuil 

to  Thoipa^  Ifamilton,  a  Sco^qh  nobleman)  and  xhen  to  the 

count  deJa.Suze,  who  was  aho  pf  a  very  illuftrious  family. 

'  This  fecond  marriage  w^s  thcifource  of  infinite  troubles  to 

.her,  fur  the  count  grew  jealous  of  her;  and,  in  order  to 

,  keep  her  out  of  the  worlds  whict)  fhe  dearly  loved,  confined 

her  in  qi\€  of  his  country^ houfes.     The  countefs,  frighted 

with  this  pio(  againi]:  her,  thought  to  countermine  and  de- 

'  feat  th^  ^ScSta  of  it  bed,  by  quitting  the  religjion  of  her 

liM&and,  who  was  an  Huguenot  i  and  fo  became  a  catholic^ 

whicbl  however  produced  nothing)  except  a.  more  violent 

fSvmity.    -Thf;  countefs.at  lei^gtli  propofed  a  dil£>Iution  of 

their  marriagi^^  and  offered  the  count  25,000.  crowns  to 

.  induce  him  to^come  into  it«     The  count  accepted  the  terms, 

'  and  the  parliament  difTolved  it :  upon  which  it  ws^  faid,  that 

•  the  countcfs  bAd.loft  50>ooo  crowns  in  the  management  9f 

,  thi^  affair;^  for  that  if  ihe  would,  have  been  patient  a  Hftle 

.  longer,  inftead  of  paying  25)000  crawos  to  her  hufband, 

fhe 
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the  would  have  received  25,000  from  him ;  fo  much  did  he 
want  to  be  rid  of  her.  Queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden  faid 
upon  this  occafioHy  that  '*  the  countefs  de  la  Suze  had 
^  turned  catholic,  and  feparated  from  her  hufband;  that  (he 
**  might  never  fee  him  more,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
•«  next/* 

Being  happily  free  frotti  aU  painful  connexions,  fhe  gave 
berlelf  up  entirely  to  poetry ;  became  the  delight  of  all  the 
wits  of  her  time,  and  the  fubjcft  of  their  panegyric.  She 
excelled  particularly  in  the  elegiac  way,  her  fongs,  madri- 
gals, and  odes,  being  reckoned  much  inferior  to  her  elegie^ 
which  abound  in  wit,  delicacy,  and  fine  turn  of  fentiment. 
Her  poems  are  colleAcd  and  printed,  with  thofe  of  Peliflbn 
and  madame  de  Scudery,  at  Trevoux  1725,  in  four  volumes 
i2mo.  She  died  in  1673.  Father  Bouhourr,  under  the 
name  of  P.  de  Fieubet,  wrote  the  following  ingenious  lines 
in  her  praife ;  in  which  he  gives  her  all  the  noblenefs  of 
Juno^  the  wit  of  Minerva,  and  the  beauty  of  Venus, 

**  Qu:e  Dea  fublimi  vehitur  per  inania  curru, 

**  An  Juno,  an  Pallas,  an  Venus  ipfa  venit? 
"  Si  genus  infpicias,  Juno;  fi  fcrlpta,  Minerva; 

**  Si  fpeftes  oculos,  mater  amoris  erit." 

SWIFT  (dr.  Jonathan)  an  illuftrious  Ehglifli  wit,  H«wktf- 
and  juftly  celebrated  alfo  for  his  political  knowledge,  was  "^^^^^ 
defcended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  on  the  30th  prefixed  to 
of  November  1667.     His  grandfather  mr.  Thomas  Swift,  ^^JJ^^^j^^J,^ 
was  vicar  of  Goodrich  in  Herefordfhire,  and  married  mrs. 
Elizabeth  Dryden,  aunt  of  Oryden  the  poet;  by  whom  he 
had  fix  fons^  Godwin,  Thomas,  Dryden,  William,  Jona- 
than, and  Adanfi.     Thomas  was  bred  at  Oxford,   but  died 
young ;   Godwin  was  a  barrifter  of  Gray*s-Inn  j  and  Wil- 
liam, Dryden,  Jonathan,  and  Adam,  were  attofnies.     God- 
win  having  married  a  relation  of  the  old  marchionefs  of 
Ormond,  the  old  duke  of  Orm'ond  made  him  his  attorney- 
general  in  the  palatinate  of  Tipperary  in  Ireland.    Ireland 
was  at  this  time  almoft  without  lawyers,  the  rebellion  having 
converted  men  oi  ail  conditions  into  foldiers.     Godwin 
therefore  determined  to  attempt  the  acquifition  of  a  fortune 
10  that  kingdom^  and  thejame  motive  induced  his  four  bro- 
thers 


ttpm  t^  go  with  him.  Jonath^ii,  at  the  age  of  a^oujt 
4wer>^}^Tthr^e,  ^nd  before  he  wen^  into  Irel^iyd,  marrif  d  CDr#« 
Al^i^l  ^ri^lo,  a  gentleiyoman  of  LeicefteHhire  |  aofi  aboUiC 
two  y^K^s  after  Ltft  her  a  widow  with  oiae  cfaiL4>  a  daughtef^ 
j^  jifogi^aat  with  another^  having  no  means  pf  ftfbrift^nee 
but  an  annuity  of  20 1,  which  her  hufband  had  purchafed 
for  her  in  England,  iiprnediately  after  his  siarriage.  In  |hia 
4iilrefs  i}ie  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Godwin,  her  hu^ 
J[)^jad's  eldeft  brother  |  and  there,  about  feven  n^oiitb$  zfy^ 
1)13  def  th,  delivered  of  a  fon>.  whom  (he  called  Jonathan,  ia 
rf:ji:)emhrance  of  his  father,  and  who  was  afterward^  the 
celebrated  dean  of  St.  Patrick. 

.  It  happened,  bj  whatever  accident,  that  Jonathan  wa? 
ppt  fucl^led  by  his  mother,  but  by  a  nurfe,  who  was  a  Qativ^ 
f>{  Whitehaven }  and  when  he  was  about  a  year  old,  hor 
afFe^^ion  for  him  was  become  fo  firong,  that  fiodii^  it  ne-* 
c^ffiuy  to  vifit  a  iick  relation  there,  ibe  carri^  him  wiith 
her,  without  the  knowledge  qf  his  mother  or  uXKtle.  Ac 
this  place  he  continued  about  three,  years  j  for,  wheo  the 
matter  was  difcovered,  hjs  mother  fent  orders  not  to  hazard 
a  fecond  voyage,  till  he  (bbuld  be  better  able  to  bear  it. 
Mrs.  Swift,  about  two  years  after  her  hufband^^  death, 
quitted  the  family  of  mr.  Godwin  Swift  in  Ireland,  and  rc- 
.  ,  tired  to  Leicefier,  the  place  of  her  nativity;  but  her  fon  was 
again  carried  to  Ireland  by  his  nurfe,  and  replaced  under  the 
protc^ioi)  of  his  uncle  Godwin.  It  has  been  generally  ber 
licved,  that  Swift  was  born  in  England  i  and,  when  the  peo* 
pie  of  Ireland  difpleafed  him*  hp  has  been  heard  to  fay»  "  I 
<^  am  not  of  this  vile  country,  {  am  an  £nglifiiBian :"  but 
this  account  of  his  birth,  is  taken  f;x)m  that  which  he  left 
hehind  him  in  his  own  hand-writing.  .Some  have  aLGi 
thought,  that  he  wa5  a  natpral  fon  of  fir  William  Temple, 
bccaiffe  {ii  William  exprefled  a  particular  i^gai^  for  him  i 
but  that  was  impoffihlei  for  fir  WUliam  was  rcfideftt  abroad 
♦in  a  public  charaficr  from  the  year  1665^  to  1670;  and  bis 
mother  who  was  never  out  of  the  Br itifli  doniniona,  brought 
him  i^tp  the  world  in  1667, 

At  about  fix  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  the  fchool  of  Kil* 
l^enoy,  and  having  continued  there  eight  yearsy  be  was  ad« 
mitted  a  iludent  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin.    Here  ap« 
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plying  hiaifblf  to  books  of  hiftory  and  poetry,  to  the  negUA 

of  academic  learning,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  re* 

fufed  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  for  infufficiency ;  and 

was  at  laft  admitted  fpeciali  gratia,  which  is  there  confi- 

dered  as  the  higheft  degree  of  reproach  and  diihonour.  Stung 

with  the  difgrace,  he  ftudied  eight  hours  a  day,  for  feven 

jrears  following.     He  commenced  thefe  ftudies  at  the  uni- 

verfity  of  Dublin,  where  he  continued  them  three  years : 

and  during  this  time,  he  drew  up  the  firft  (ketch  of  his  Tale  2!?"^'^'{[' 

rfa  tub ;  for  Wailendon  Warren,  efq;  a  gentleman  of  for-  lift'^^fcc/of 

tune  near  Belfafl  in  Ireland,  who  was  chamber-fellow  with  Swift,  p.  3 1» 

Swift,  declared  that  he  then  faw  a  copy  of  it  in  Swift's  own 

hand- writing* 

In  1688,  his  uncle  Godwin  was  feized  with  a  lethargy^ 
and  foon  deprived  both  of  his  fpeech  and  memory :  by  which 
accident  Swift  being  left  without  Aipport,  took  a  journey  to 
Leicefter,  that  he  might  confult  with  his  mother  what  courfe  ^ 
of  life  to  purfue.  At  this  time  fir  William  Temple  was  iit 
high  reputatbn,  and  honoured  with  the  confidence  and  fa« 
miliarity  of  king  William.  His  father,  fir  John  Temple, 
had  been  mafter  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  contraded  an 
inrimatr  firiendfliip  with  Godwin  Swift,  which  continued 
till  his  death ;  and  fir  WDliam,  who  inherited  his  title  and 
cftate>  had  married  a  lady  to  whom  mrs.  Swift  was  related : 
flie  therefore  advifed  her  fon  to  communicate  his  fituation  to 
fir  William,  and  folicit  his  diredion  what  to  do.  Sir  Wil- 
liam received  him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  Swift's  firft  vifit 
continued  two  years.  Sir  William  had  been  ambaflador  and 
mediator  of  a  general  peace  at  Nimeguen  before  the  revolu- 
tion ;  in  which  charader  he  became  known  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  frequently  vifited  him  a$  Sheen,  after  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  and  took  his  advice  in  affairs  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance.  Sir  William  being  then  lame  with  the 
gout.  Swift  ufed  to  attend  his  majefty  in  the  walks  about  the 
garden,  who  admitted  him  to  fuch  familiarity,  that  he  Ihewed 
him  how  to  cut  afparagus  after  the  Dutch  manner,  and  once 
<^ered  to  make  him  a  captain  of  horfe ;  but  Swift  had  fixed 
his  mind  upon  an  ecdefiaftical  life. 

About  this  time  a  bill  waS  brought  into  the  houfe  for  tri- 
ennial parliaments,  to  which  the  Ung  was  very  averfe,  but 
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fent  however  to  confult  Sir  William  Temple,  who  foon  af- 
wards  fent  Swift  to  Kenfington  with  the  whole  account  in 
writing,  to  convince  the  Icing  how  ill  he  was  advifed.  This 
w4s  Swift's  firft  embafly  to  court,  who,  though  he  under- 
ftood  Englifh  hiftory,  and  che  matter  in  hand  very  well, 
yet  did  not  prevail.  Soon  after  this  tranfaftion  he  was  feized 
with  the  return  of  a  diforder,  which  he  had  contracted  in 
Ireland  by  eating  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  which  after* 
wards  gradually  increafed,  though  with  irregular  inter- 
miffions,  till  it  terminated  in  a  total  debility  of  body  and 
mind. 

About  a  year  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  take  his  mafter  of  arts  degree  at  Oxford ;  and 
acfcordingly  was  admitted  ad  eundem  on  the  14th  of  June 
1692,  with  many  civilities.  Thefe,  feme  iky,  proceeded 
from  a  mifunderftanding  of  the  words  fpeciali  gratia,  in  his 
teftimonium  from  Dublin,  which  was  there  fuppofed  to  be 
a  compliment  paid  to  uncommon  merit;  but  are  mofe  pro- 
bably afcribed  by  others,  to  his  known  connexion  with  fir 
William  Temple«  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  however,  that 
Swift,  after  his  reputation  was  eftablifhed,  might,  while  he 
was  fporting  with  this  incident  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart, 
pretend  a  miftake  which  never  happened.  From  Oxford 
he  returned  to  ftr  William  Temple,  and  affifted  him  in  re- 
vifing  his  works :  he  alfo  correded  and  improved  his  own 
Tale  of  a  tub,  and  added  the  digref&ons.  From  the  con* 
verfation  of  fir  WilKam,  Swift  greatly  increafed  his  political 
knowledge ;  bUt  fufpedling  fir  William  of  negle&ing  to  pro* 
vide  for  him,  mc^rely  that  he  might  keep  him  in  his  family, 
he  at  length  refented  it  fo  warmly,  that  in  1694,  a  quarrel 
enfued,  and  they  parted. 

Swift,  during  his  refidence  with  fir  William,  had  never 
.  failed  to  vifit  his  .'mother  at  Leicefter  once  a  year,  and  his 
manner  of  travelling  was  very  extraordinary.  He  always 
went  on  foot,  except  the  weather  was  very  bad,  and  then  he 
would  fometimes  take  (helter  in  a  waggon.  He  chofe  to 
dine  at  obfcure  alehoufcs  among  pedlars  and  oiUers,  and 
to  lie  where  he  faw  written  over  the  door.  Lodgings  for  a 
pqnny ;  but  be  ufed  to  bribe  the  mgid  vith  a  tefter  for  a 
tegji^  bcid  and  dean  ibaact% 

His 
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Vtis  refolution  was  now  to  take  orders ;  and  he  foon  aftet  ■ 
obtained  a  recommendation  to  lord  Capel,  then  lord  deputj 
of  Ireland,  who  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Kilioot,  in  th^ 
diocefe  of  Connor,  worth  about  lool.  per  annum.  But 
fir  William,  who  Had  been  ufed  to  the  converfation  of  Swift> 
foon  found  that  he  could  not  be  content  to  live  without  him  i 
and  therefore  urged  him  to  refign  his  prebend  in  favour  of  a 
friend,  promifing  to  obtain  preferment  for  him  in  England^ 
if  he  would  return.  Swift  confented,  and  fir  William  was 
fo  much  pleafed  with  this  aA  of  kindnefs,  that  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  about  four  years,  his  be- 
haviour was  fuch  as  produced  the  utmoft  harmony  be- 
tween them.  Swift,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  friendfhip  and 
efteem,  wrote  the  Battle  of  the  books,  of  which  fir  Williarti 
is  the  hero;  and  fir  William,  when  he  died,  left  him  a  pe^- 
cuniary  legacy,  and  his  pofthumous  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  fir  William  Temple,  Swift  applied  bjr 
petition  to  king  William,  for  the  firft  vacant  prebehd  of 
Canterbury  or  Weftminfter,  for  which  the  royal  promife  had 
been  obtained  by  his  late  patron,  whofe  poflhumous  works 
he  dedicated  to  his  majefty,  to  faciliute  the  fuceefs  of  thact 
application.'  But  it  does  not  appear,  that,  after  the  death  of  ' 
fir  William,  the  king  took  the  leaft  notice  of  Swift.  Aftet 
Ihb  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  Ireland,  to  attend  him  sra 
chaplain  and  private  fecrctary;  but  he  was^foon  removed  froiti 
this  poft,  upon  a  pretence  that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  clergyman. 
This  difappointment  was  prefently  followed  by  -  another ; 
for  when  the  deanery  of  Derry  becatne  vacant,  and  it  ws(s 
the  earl  of  Berkeley's  turn  to  difpofe  of  it,  Swift,  inftead  of 
receiving  it  as  an  atonement  for  hts  late  ufag6,  was  put  off* 
with  the  livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggirig,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Meath,  which  together  did  not  amount  to  half  Its  value. 
He  went  to  refide  at  Laracor,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
a  parifh  pridl  with  the  utmoft  pun£luality  aiid  devotion. 
He  was  indeed  always  very  devout,  not  only  in  his  public 
and  folemn  addrefies  to  G^,  but  in  his  domeftic  and  pri- 
vate exercifes :  and  yet  with  all  this  piety  In  his  heart,  he 
coqM  not  forbear  indulging  the  peculiarity  of  his  humour, 
when  an  opportunity  oili^ed,  whatever  might  be  the  impro- 
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priety  of  the  time  and  place.  Upon  his  coming  to  Laracor, 
he  gave  public  notice,  that  he  would  read  prayers  on  Wed- 
nefday  and  Friday,  which  had  not  been  the  cuftom;  and 
accordingly  the  bell  was  rung,  and  he  afcended  the  de(k. 
But,  having  fat  (bme  time  with  no  other  auditor  than  his 
clerk'Rogcr,  he  began,  ^*  Dearly  beloved  Roger,  the  Scrip- 
*'  ture  moveth  you  and  me  in  fundry  places;"  and  fo  pro- 
ceeded to  the  end  of  the  fervice.  Of  the  fame  kind  was  his 
race  with  dr.  Raymond,  vicar  of  Trim,  foon  after  he  was 
made  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Swift  had  dined  one  Sunday 
with  Raymond,  and  when  the  bells  had  done  ringing  for 

.  evening  prayers,  "  Raymond,"  fays  Swift,  *'  I  will  lay  you 
''  a  crown,  that  I  begin  prayers  before  you  this  afternoon/' 
Dr.  Raymond  accepted  the  wager,  and  immediately  both 
run  as  faft  as  they  could  to  the  church.  Raymond,  the 
nimbler  of  the  two,  arrived  firft  at  the  door,  and  when  he 
entered  the  church  walked  decently  towards  the  reading- 
de(k :  Swift  never  flackened  his  pace,  but  running  up  the 
ifle,  left  Raymond  behind  him ;  and  fiepping  into  the  de(k, 
without  putting  on  the  furplice,  or  opening  the  book,  began 
the  fervice  in  an  audible  voice. 

During  Swift's  refidence  at  Laracor  he  invited  to  Ireland 
a  lady,  whom  he  has  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Stella.  With 
this  lady  he  became  acquainted  while  he  lived  with  fir  Wil- 
liam Temple :  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  his  fteward,  whofe 
name  was  Johnfon ;  and  fir  William,  when  he  died,  left  her 
1000 1.  in  confideration  of  her  father's  faithful  fervices.  At 
the  death  of  fir  William,  which  happened  in  1699,  £he  was  in 
the  1 6th  year  of  her  age }  and  it  was  about  two  years  after- 
wards, that  at  Swift's  invitation  (he  left  England,  accompa- 
nied by  mrs.  Dingley,  a  lady  who  was  fifteen  years  older, 

^  and  whofe  whole  fortune,  though  (Be  was  related  to  fir'Wil- 
liam,  was  no  more  than  an  annuity  of  27 1.  Whether  Swift 
at  this  time  defired  the  company  of  Stella  as  a  wife,  or  a 
friend,  is  not  certain:  but  the  reafon  which  (be  and  her 
companion  then  gave  for  their  leaving  England  was,  that  in 
Ireland  the  intereft  of  money  was  high,  and  provifions 
were  cheap.  But  whatever  was  Swift's  attachment  to  mrs, 
Johnfon,  every  poffibic  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
(candal :  they  never  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  i  when  Swift 

was 
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vnts  aMent,  mrs«  Johnfon  and  her  friend  refided  at  the  par- 
Ibnage ;  when  be  returned  they  removed  either  to  his  friend 
dr.  Raymond's,  or  to  a  lodging;  neither  were  they  ever 
known  to  meet,  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  third  perfon.  Swift 
made  frequent  excurflons  to  Dublin,  and  fome  to  London, 
but  mrs.  Johnfon  was  buried  in  iblitude  and  obfcurity ;  ihe 
was  known  only  to  a  few  of  Swift's  moft  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, and  had  no  female  companion  except  mrs.  Dingley* 

In  1 701,  Swift  took  his  dodor's  degree,  and  in  1702, 
ibon  after  the  death  of  king  William,  he  went  into  England 
for  die  firft  time  afi:er  bis  fettling  at  Laracor ;  a  journey 
which  he  frequently  repeated  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 
Mrs.  Johnfon  was  once  in  England  in  1705,  but  returned 
in  a  few  months,  and  never  crofled  the  channel  afterwards.  / 

He  foon  became  eminent  as  a  writer,  and  in  that  charader 
was  known  at  leaft  to  both  whigs  and  tories.     He  had  been 
educated  among  the  former,  but  at  length  attached  himfelf 
to  the  latter ;  becaufe  the  whigs,  as  he  faid,  had  renounced 
their  old  principles,  and  received  others,  which  their  fore- 
fathers abhorred.     He  publiflied  in  1701,  A  difcourfe  of  the 
contefts  and  diflentions  between  the  nobles  and  commons  in 
Athens  and  Rome,  with  the  confequences  they  had  upon 
both  thofe  ftates :  this  was  in  behalf  of  king  William  and  his  Lord  Orrery 
minifters,  ^ainft  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  ^^^^,^ 
commons;  but  from  that  year  to  1708,  he  did  not  write  of  Swifts 
any  political  pamphlet.  !«?•  ▼»"• 

In  1 7 10,  being  then  in  England,  he  was  empowered  by 
the  primate  of  Ireland,  to  folicit  the  queen  to  releafe  the 
clergy  from  paying  the  twentieth  part  and  firft-fruits;  and 
upon  this  occaiion  his  acquaintance  with  mr.  Harley  com- 
menced. As  foon  as  he  had  received  the  primate's  inftruc- 
tions^  he  refolved  to  apply  to  mr.  Harley ;  and  before  he 
waited  on  him,  got  himfelf  rcprefented  as  a  perfon  who 
had  been  ill  ufed  by  the  laft  miniftry,  becaufe  he  would  not 
go  fiich  lengths  as  they  would  have  had  Mm.  Mr.  Harley 
received  him  vrith  the  utmoft  kindnefs  and  refpc&;  kept 
him  with  him  two  hours  alone ;  engaged  in,  and  foon  after 
accomplifhed,  his  bufinefs ;  bid  him  come  often  to  fee  him 
privately;  and  told  him,  that  he  muft  bring  him  to  the  know- 
ledge of  mr.  St.  John«    Swift  prefently  became  acquainted 
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with  the  reft  of  the  minifitrs,  who  appear  to  have  courted 
and  carefled  him  with  uncommon  affiduity.  He  dined  every 
Saturday  at  mr«  Barley's  with  the  lord-keeper,  mr«  fecre* 
tary  St.  John,  and  lord  Rivers :  on  that  day  no  other  peribn 
^was  for  fome  time  admitted  ;  but  this  feled  company  ^was 
at  length  enlarged  to  flxteen,  all  men  of  the  firft  clafe^  Swift 
included.  From  this  time  he  fupported  the  intereft  of  his 
new  friends  with  all  his  power,  in  pamphlets,  poems,  and 
periodical  papers :  his  intimacy  with  them  was  fo  remark- 
able, that  he  was  thought  not  only  to  defend,  but  in  fome 
degree  to  dire£t  their  meafures;  and  fuch  was  his  import- 
ance in  the  opinion  of  the  oppoiite  party,  that  many  fpeeches 
were  made  againft  him  in  both hoiifes  of  parliament:  a  re-* 
ward  was  alfo  offered,  for  difcov^ring  the  author  of  the  Public 
fpirit  of  the  whigs. 

Amidft  all  the  bufinefs  and  honours  that  crowded  upon 
him,  he  wrote  every  day  an  account  of  what  occurred  td 
Stella ;  and  fent  her  a  journal  regularly,  dated  every  fort* 
night,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  connexion  with  queen 
Anne's  miniftry.  From  thefe  unreftrained  efFufions  of  his  « 
heart  many  particulars  are  known,  which  would  otherwise 
have  lain  hid ;  and  by  thefe  it  appears,  that  he  was  not  only 
employed,  but  trufted,  even  hy  Harley  himfelf,  who  to  all 
others  was  referved  and  myfterious.  In  the  mean  time. 
Swift  had  no  expectations  of  advantage  from  his  connexion 
with  thefe  perfons :  he  knew^  they  could  not  long  preferve 
their  power ;  and  he  did  not  honour  it  while  it  lafted,  on 
account  of  the  violent  meafures  which  were  purfued  by  both 
|N«D  Swift,  fides.  **  I  ufe  the  niiniflry,"  fays  he,  ^<  like  dogs,  be- 
See,  p.  312.  «  caufe  I  exptSt  they  will  ufe  m<  fo.— I  never  knew  a  mi- 
<<  niflry  do  any  thing  for  tbofe,  whom  they  make  compa-« 
^<  nions  of  their  pleafures  $  but  I  care  not/'  In  the  fum* 
xner  of  lyi'iy  he  forefaw  the  ruin  of  the  miniftry  by  thofe 
inifunderftandings  among  themfelves,  which  at  laft  efFeded 
it  'y  and  it  was  not  only  his  opinion,  but  their  own,  that  if 
they  cou}d  not  carry  a  peace,  they  muft  foon  be  fent  to  the 
Tower,  even  though  they  Ihould  agree.  In  order  therefore 
to  facilitate  this  great  event.  Swift  wrote  the  Condu£l  of  the 
allies  :  a  piece,  which  he  confefles  coft  him  much  pains,  and  - 
\(rhicb  fucceeded  cvpn  beyond  hi?  e^pedationsu     1%  w^m 
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pitbtilhtd  on  the  27th  of  November  171 1;  and  til  two 
iQOQths  cime  above  i  t>oco  were  fold  off,  feveti  editions  hav- 
ing been  printed  in  England,  and  three  in  Ireland.  The  tory 
members  in  both  houfes,  who  fpoke,  drew  all  their  argu- 
rocnts  from  it;  and  the  refoiutions,  which  were  printed  in 
the  vote^  and  which  would  never  have  pafled  but  for  this  ^ 
pamphlet^  were  little  more  than  quotations  from  it.  From 
this  time  to  17 13,  he  exerted  hiitifelf  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence in  the  fervice  of  the  miniftry  ;  and  while  he  was  at 
Windfor)  juft  at  the  condufion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht^  hr 
dretr  the  firft  fketch  of  An  hiftpry  of  the  four  laft  years  of 
queen  Anne.  This  he  afterwards  finiOied,  and  came  into 
England  to  publilh,  but  was  diffuaded  from  it  by  lord  Bo«  Pore's 
lingbroke,  who  told  him,  the  whole  was  fo  muqh  in  the  ^]^^^  ,' 
fpirit  of  party«writing,  that  though  it  might  have  made  a 
fealbnabie  pamphlet  in  the  time  of  their  adminiftration,  it 
would  be  a  diibonour  to  juft  hiftory«  Swift  feems  to  have 
been  extremely  fond  of  this  work,  by  declaring,  as  he  did, 
tbaf  it  was  the  beft  thing  he  had  ever  written :  but  fuice  his 
friend  did  not  approve  it,  he  would  caft  it  into  the  firf:. 
However,  it  did  not  undergo  this  fate,  but  was  lately  pub« 
liihed  in  o£Uvo,  to  the  difappolntment  of  all  thofe  who  ex- 
peAed  any  thing  greait  from  it. 

During  all  this  time  he  received  no  gratuity  or  reward, 
till  the  year  1713;  and  then  he  accepted  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  A  bifliopric  had  been  fome  time  be-* 
ibre  intended  for  him  by  the  queen;  but  archbifhop  Sharpe 
having  repreiented  him  to  he^  majefty  as  a  man»  whofe 
chrifttanity  was  very  queftionable,  and  being  fupported  in 
diis  by  a  certain  very  great  lady,  it  was  given  to  another. 
He  immediately  crofled  the  channel  to  take  poflfeffion  of  his 
new  dignity,  but  did  not  ftay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fort* 
night,  being  urged  by  an  hundred  letters  to  baften  back, 
and  reconcile  the  lords  Oxfprd  and  Bolingbroke.  When 
he  returned  he  found  their  animofity  increafed ;  and,  having 
prcdided  their  ruin  from  this  very  caufe,  he  laboured  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation,  as  that  upon  which  the  whole 
intereft  of  their  party  depended.  Having  attempted  this  by 
various  methods  in  vain,  he  went  to  a  friend's  houfe  in 
^rUhires  where  he  continued  till  the  queen's  deatb^  and, 
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while  he  wai  at  thi^  (daoe^  wrote  a  diftottrfe  called  Tre» 
thoughts  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  alFairs,  which  howev6r  was ' 
not  publifhed  till  fome  time  after. 

Before  we  attend  Swift  to  Ireland,  it  is  tieceflkry  to  give 
a  little  hiftory  of  his  VaneiTa,  becaufe  his  connections  with 
her  were  made  in  England.  Among  other  perfons.  With 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted  during  the  gay  part  of 
his  life,  was  mrs.  Vanhomrigh.  She  was  a  lady  of  good  fa- 
mily jn  Ireland,  and  became  the  wife  of  mr.  Vanhomrigh, 
firft  a  merchant  of  Amfterdam,  then  of  Dublin,  where  he 
was  ratfed  by  king  William,  upon  his  expedition  into  Ire- 
land, to  very  great  places.  Dying  in  17039  he  left  two  fons 
and  two  daughters  $  but  the  fons  foon  after  dying,  his  whole 
fortune,  which  was  conliderable,  fell  to  the  daughters.  In 
1709,  the  widow  and  the  two  young  ladies  canfie  to  Eng* 
land,  where  they  were  vifited  by  pcrfons  of  the  firft  quality; 
afid  Swift,  lodging  neai  them,  ufed  to  be  much  there,  com- 
ing  and  going  without  any  ceremony,  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  the  family.  During  this  familiarity,  he  became  infenfibly 
a  kind  of  preceptor  to  the  young  ladies,  particularly  the 
eldeft,  who  was  then  about  twenty  years  old,  was  much 
addided  to  reading,  and  a  great  admirer  of  poetry.  Hence 
admiring,  as  was  natural,  fuch  a  chara£ter  as  that  of  Swift, 
ihe  foon  pafled  from  admiration  to  love ;  and,  urged  a  little 
perhaps  by  vanity,  which  would  have  been  highly  gratified 
by  an  alliance  with  the  firft  wit  of  the  age,  ihe  ventured  to 
make  the  do6lor  a  propofal  of  marriage.  He  afFeded  firft 
to  believe  her  in  jeft,  then  to  rally  her  on  fo  whimfical  a 
choice,  and  at  laft  to  piit  her  off  without  an  abfolute  refufair 
and,  while  he  was  in  this  fituation,  he  wrote  the  poem  called 
Gadenus  and  Vai^efl^.  It  was  written  in  17 13,  a  (hort  time 
before  he  left  Vaneila  and  the  reft  of  his  friends  in  England, 
and  returned  to  the  place  of  his  exile,  as  he  tlfed  frequently 
to  call  it.  In  17 14,  mrs.  Vanhomrigh  died,  and  having 
lived  very  high,  left  fome  debts,  which  it  not  being  conve- 
nient for  her  daughters,  who  had  alfo  debts  of  their  own^ 
to  pay  at  prefent,  to  avoid  an  arreft  they  followed  the  dean 
into  Ireland. 

Upon  his  arrival  to  take  pofTeilion  of  his  deanery,  he  had 
been  rec^iyed  with  greitt  kjndneft  and  hopour  i  but  now, 
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upon  his  return  after  the  queen's  death,  he  experienced  every 
poffible  mark  of  contempt  and  indignation.     The  tables 
were  turned  ;  the  power  of  the  tofies  and  the  dean's  credit 
Were  at  an  end ;  and  as  a  deiign  to  bring  in  the  pretender 
had  been  imputed  to  the  queen's  miniftry,  fo  Swift  lay  now 
under  much  odium^  as  being  fuppoJTed  to  have  been  a  well* 
wiiher  in  that  caufe.    As  foon  as«he  was  fettled  at  DuUint 
mrs.  Jobnlbn  removed  from  the  country  to  be  near  hiifi,  but 
they  ftill  lived  in  feparate  houfes ;  bis  residence  being  at  the 
deanery,  and  hers  in  lodgings,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river   > 
LifFy.     The  dean  kept  two  public  days  every  week,  on . 
which  the  dignity  of  his  ftation  was  fuftained  with  the  ut-  x 
moft  elegance  and  decorum,  under  the  direction  of  mrs. 
Johnfon.    As  to  his  employment  at  home  he  feems  to  have 
had  no  heart  to  apply  himfeif  to  ftudy  of  any  kind,  but  to 
have  lefigned  himfeif  wholly  to  fuch  amufementd  and  fucb 
company  as  ofiered ;  that  he  might  not  think  of  his  fitua«* 
tion^  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends,  and  his  difappointments.  i 
«*  I  was  three  years,**  fays  he  to  Gay,  **  reconciling  myfeif  Pope't 
*'  to  the  fcene  and  buflnefs,  to  which  fortune  hath  con-  ^'^^  ^^ 
**  demned  me ;  and  ftupidity  was  what  I  had  recourfe  to."  . 
The  firft  remarkable  event  of  his  life,  after  his  fettlement 
at  the  deanery,  was  his  marriage  to  mrs.  Johnfon,  after  a 
moft  intimate  fiiendftiip  of  more  than  fixteen  years:    This   ^ 
was  in  the  year  1716 ;  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
dr.  A(he,  dien  bilhop  of  Clogher,  to  whom  the  dean  had. 
been  a  pupil  in  Trinity.-coUege,  Dublin.     But  whatever 
were  the  motives  to  this  marriage,  the  dean  and  the  lady 
continued  to  live  afterwards,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
had  lived  before.     Mrs.  Dingley  was  ftill  the  infq>arable 
companion  of  Stella,  wherever  (he  went;  and  flie  never  re- 
dded at  the  deanery,  except  when  the  dean  had  his  fits  of 
giddlneis  and  deafnefs.     Till  this  time  he  had  continued  hiK 
viftts  to  Vaneila,  who  preferved  her  reputation  and  friends, 
and  was  vifited  by  many  perfons  of  rank,  charadler,  and 
ft>rtune,  of  both  fexes  :  but  now  his  vifits  we^e  lefs  frequent 
In  I7>7,  her  fitter  died  {  and  the  whole  remains  of  the  ftit 
mtly  fortune  centering  in  Vanefia,  fhe  retired  to  Selbridge, 
p.  finafl  houfe  and  eftate  about  twelve  miles  from  Dublin, 
Wlfi^h  bad  been  purchafed  bv  her  fiiU^er.    FrQ|U  this  place 
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(he  wrote  frequently  ta  tbe  dean,  and  be  anrwered  her  let^ 
ters :  ihe  preJTed  him  to  marry  her,  but  he  rallied,  and  ftill 
avoided  a  pofitive  denial.  She  prefled  bim  ftill  more,  either' 
to  accept  or  refufe  her  aa  a  wife;  upon  which  he  wrote  an 
anfwer,  and  delivered  it  with  bis  own  hand.  The  receipt 
c^  this,  which  probably  communicated  the  fatal  ferret  of  his 
marriage  with  Stella,  the  unhappy  lady  did  not  furvice  many 
week3 :  however,  fhe  was  fufficiently  colnpofed  to  cancel  a 
will  Ihe  had  made  in  the  dean's  favour,  and  to  make  another, 
in  which  fbe  left  her  fortune  to  her  two  executors^  dr.  Berke* 
ley,  bi(hop.  of  Cloyne,  and  mr.  Marlhall,  one  of  the  king's 
fejjeahts  at  law. 

From  1716  to  1720,  is  a.cfaafm  in  the  dean's  life,  which. 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  fill  up :  lord  Orrery  thinks,- 
with  great  reafon,  that  he  employed  this  time  upon  Gulliver's 
travels.  This  work  is  a  morad  political  romance,  in  which 
Swift  has  exerted  the  ftrongeft  efforts  of  a  fine  irregular  gcr 
nias:  but  while  his  imagination  and  wit  delight,  it  is  hardly 
poffiUe  not  to  be  fometimes  offended  with  his  fatire,  which 
fets  not  only  all  human  anions,  but  human  nature  itfelf,  in 
'  the  worft  light.  Tbe  truth  is.  Swift's  difappointments  had 
rendered  him  fplenetic  and  angry  with  the  whole  world ; 
and  he  frequently  indulged  himfelf  in  a  mifanthropy  that  ia 
intolerable :  he  has  done  fo  particularly  income  parts  of  this 
work.  About  this  time  the  dean,  who  had  already  acquired 
the.charader  of  a  humoriff  and  wit,  was  Arft  regarded 
with  general  kindnefs,  as  the  patriot  of  Ireland.  He  writ  a 
Propoial  for  the  ufe  of  Iriib  manufa^ures,  which  made  him 
very  popular ;  the  more  fo,  as  it  immediately  raifed  a  violent 
flame,  fo  that  a  profecurion  was  commenced  againft  the 
printer.  In  1724,  he  writ  the  Drapier's  letters ;  thofe  brazea 
monuments  of  his  fame,  as  lord  Orrery  calls^  them.  A  patent, 
having  been.iniquitoufly  procured  by  one  Wood  to  Coin 
180,000 1.  in  copper,  for  tbe  ufe  of  Ireland,  by  which  he 
would  have  acquired  exorbitant  gain,  and  proportionably  im- 
poveriflied  the  nation  ;  the  dean,  in  the  character  of  a  dra«- 
per,  wrote  a  feries  of  letters  to  tbe  people,  urging  them  not 
to  receive  this  copper  money.  Thefe  letters  united  the 
yrhole  nation  in  his  praife,  filled  every  ftreet  with  his  effigy^ 
and  every  voice  with  ftccl amations  ^  and  Wood,  though 
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fupported  for  Tome  time,  wa$at  length  compelled"  t6. with- 
draw his  patent,  and  his  money  was  totally  fuppreiTed.  Fj  om 
this  time  the  dean's  influence  in  Ireland  was  uimoft  without 
bounds :  he  was  confulted  in  whatever  related  to  domeftic 
policy,  and  particularly  to  trade.  I'he  weavers  always  con- 
ftdered  him.  as  their  patron  and  Icgiflator,  after  his  propofal 
for  the  ufe  of  Irilb  manufactures ;  and  when  e]e<5tions  were 
depending  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  many  corporations  refufed 
to  declare  tbemfelves,  till  they  knew  his  fentiments  and  in- 
clinations. Over  the  populace  he  was  the  moft  abfolute 
monarch  that  ever  governed  mexi  j  and  he  was  regarded  by 
perfons  of  every  rank,  with  veneration  and  efteem. 

He  was  feveral  times  in  England  on  a  vifst  to  mr«  Pope, 
after  his  fettkment  at  the  deanery,  particularly  in  1726  and 
1727*  On  the  28th  of  January  1727',  died  his  beloved 
Stella,  in  the  44th  year  of  her  age,  regretted  by  the  dean 
with  fuch  excefs  of  afFedion,  as  the  keeneft  fenfibility  only 
could  feel,  and  the  moft  excellent  chara<5ler  excite ;  £he  had 
been  declining  from  the  year  1724.  Stella  was  a  moft  amic- 
able woman  both  in  perfon  and  mind.  Her  ftature  was  tal]^ 
her  hair  and  eyes  black,  her  complexion  fair  and  delicate, 
her  features  regular,  foft,  and  animated,  her  (bape  eafy  and 
elegant,  and  her  manner  feminine,  polite,  and  graceful : 
there  was  natural  mufic  in  her  voice,  and  complacency  in 
her  afpeCl ;  (he  abounded  with  wit,  which  was  always  ac<- 
Gompanied  with  good  nature;  her  virtue  was  founded  upon 
humanity,  and  her  religion  upon  reafon ;  her  morals  were 
uniform,  but  not  rigid,  and  her  devotion  was  habitual,  but 
not  oftentatious.  '^  Why  the  dean  did  not  fooner  marry  HawkcC. 
*♦  this  mod  excellent  perfon ;  why  he  married  her  at  all;  ^^^>?'4,^ 
^  why  his  marriage  was  fo  cautiouily  concealed;  and  why 
<*  he  was  never  known  to  meet  her  but  in  the  prefence  of 
**  a  third  perfon,  are  enquiries  which  no  man  can  anfwer,'* 
fays  the  vrriter  of  his  life,  '*  without  abfurdity.^'  Nor  ib 
far  at  leaft,  if  not  fomething  farther,  we  think  may  be  an^ 
fwered,  and  without  abfurdity  tooi  ^^  He  did  not  marry 
'^  her  fooner,''  we  fay,  b^aufe  his  original  intention  was 
not  to  marry  her  at  all :  he  never  fuffered  his  behaviour  to- 
wards females  to  exceed  the  limits  of  Platonic  love ;  and  the 
innocence  of  his  commerce  y/iik  Van^  feems  now  to  be 
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ackno>?«rIedgcd  by  every  body,  as  well  as  by  this  writer. 
<^  He  did  marry  her  at  length/'  probably  to  cure  and  put 
an  end  to  thofe  conftant  uneafineflfes  and  jealoufies,  which 
bis  Frequent  vifits  to  Vaneflia  muft  naturally  raife  in  her. 
^*  His  marriage  was  cautioufly  concealed,**  becaufe  he  never  , 
intended  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife  i  and  '<  he  was 
^'  cautious  never  to  meet  her  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  third 
*<  perfon,"  becaufe,  by  reafon  of  his  known  intimacy  and 
connection  with  Stella  above  all  other  women,  her  character 
was  greatly  expofed  to  unfavourable  fufpicions,  and  there* 
fore  to  be  guarded  with  all  poffible  care  and  tendernefs- 
againft  them.  Thus,  this  author's  enquiries  may  mani-. 
feftly  be  anfwered  without  abfurdity :  but  the  main,  and, 
indeed,  fole  difficulty  is,  why  Swift  fhould  not  defire  a 
nearer  commerce  with  fuch  a  woman  as  Stella,  and  confe- 
quently  acknowledge  and  receive  her  publicly  as  his  wife  i 
Yet  the  anfwer  has  been  made  a  thoufand  a  times,  though 
no  body  ieems  to  acquielce  in  it ;  namely,  that  <*  he  was 
^^  not  made  like  Other  men.''  Add  to  this,  that  Swift  was 
$1  man  of  great  pride,  and  could  not  have  borne  to  be  de«- 
fpifed,  however  fecretly ;  that  he  loved  female  converfe,  and 
to  be  courted  and  adnfiired  by  wits  of  that  fex,  of  which 
Stella  was  at  the  head ;  that  he  defpaired  of  fupporting  that 
dignity  and  credit,  even  with  the  delicate  Stella,  in  a  ftate 
of  nearer  commerce,  which  he  was  always  fu^  of  preferving 
at  fome  diftance  :  add  all  thefe  confiderations  together,  and 
the  folution  of  this  mighty  myftery  may  probably  not  appear 
impofSble.  Suppofing  Swift  to  have  been  guided  in  this 
aiFair  by  mere  caprice  and  humour,  he  cannot  but  be  feen  in 
a  moft  ungracious  light,  and  confidered  as  a  man  utterly 
devoid  of  humanity :  for  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Stella's 
immature  death  was  occaiioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
condu£l  towards  her.  It  appears  by  feveral  little  incidents, 
that  fhe  regretted  and  difapproved  this  conduA,  and  that 
ihe  fometimes  reproached  him  with  unkindnefs  ;  for  to  fuchr 
regret  and  reproach  he  certainly  alludes,  in  the  following 
Ycrfe  on  her  birth-day,  in  1726: 

^*  O,  then,  whatever  heav'n  intends, 
♦'  Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends : 

«  Nor 
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<^  Nor  let  your  ills  affisfl  your  mindy 

^<  To  fancy  they  can  be  unkind ; 

<<  Me,  furely,  me  you  ought  to  fpare, 

^<  Who  gladly  would  your  fufferings  (hare.*' 

It  is  faid  the  dean  did  at  length  eameftly  defire,  that  (he 
might  be  publicly  owned  as  his  wife;  but  as  her  health  was 
then  declining,  flie  faid,  it  was  too  late,  and  in(ifted,  that 
Chey  (hould  continue  to  live,  as  they  had  lived  before*  To 
.  this  the  dean  in  his  turn  confented,  and  fuflFered  her  to  dif-^ 
po(e  entirely  of  her  own  fortune,  by  her  own  name,  to  a 
a  frublic  charity,  vi^eri  (he  died. 

Fjpom  the  death  of  Stella  his  life  became  much  retired, 
and  the  aulterity  of  his  temper  increafed :  he  could  not  ^njoy 
his  puUic  days;  thefe  entertainments  were  therefore  difcon* 
tinued,  and  he  fometimes  avoided  the  company  of  his  moft 
intimate  friends;  but  in  time  he  grew  more  defirous  of  com*- 
pany.  In  1732,  he  complains,  in  a  letter  to  mr.  Gay,  that 
**  he  had  a  large  houfe,  and  (hould  hardly  find  one  vifitor, 
^<  if  he  was  not  able  to  hire  him  with  a  bottle  of  wine :" 
and,  in  another  to  mr.  Pope,  that  ^<  he  was  in  danger  of 
^^  dying  poor  and  friendlefs,  even  his  female  friends  having 
^^  forlaken  him ;  which,"  as  he  fays,  **  vexed  him  moft.'* 
Thefe  complaints  were  afterwards  repeated  in  a.  ftrain  of 
yet  greater  fen(ibility  and  ielf-pity :  *^  All  my  friends  have 
«  fbr(aken  mc:" 

^*  Vertiginofus,  inops,  furdiis,  male  gratus  amicis. 
*•  Deaf,  giddy,  helplefs,  left  alone, 
*•  To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown." 

As  he  lived  much  in  folitude,  he  frequently  amufed  hiai- 
felf  with  writing ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  although 
his  mind  was  greatly  deprefled,  and  his  principal  enjoyment 
at  an  end  when  mrs.  Johnfon  died,  yet  there  is  an  air  of 
levity  and  trifling  in  fome  of  the  pieces  he  wrote  afterwards, 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  :  fuch  in  particular  are 
his  Dire&ions  to  fervants,  and  feveral  of  his  letters  to  l^is 
friend  dr.  Sheridan.  In  1733,  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  repeal  the  teft  ad  in  Ireland,  the  diflienters  often  affcded 
'  to  call  themfelves  brother- proteftants,  and  fellow- chriftians', 
with  the  members  of  the  eftabU(bed  church.    Upon  tbia 
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occafion  the  dean  wrote  a  (hort  copy  of  verfes,  which  td 
provoked  one  Bettefworth,   a  lawyer  and  member  of  tb<; 
TriD)  parliament,  that  he  fwore,  in  the  hearing  of  many 
perfons,  to  revenge  himfelf  either  by  murdering  or  maiming 
the  author;  and^  for  this  purpofe,  he  engaged  his  footman 
with  two  ruffians,  to  fecure  the  dean  wherever  he  could  be 
found.     This  being  known,  thirty  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, withih  the  liberty  of  St.  Patrick's,  waited  upon  the  dean 
in  form,  and  prefented  a  paper  fubfcribed  with  their  names^ 
in  which  they  folemnly  engaged,  in  behalf  of  themfelves  and 
the  reft  of  the  liberty,  to  defend  his  perfon  and  fortune,  as 
the  friend  and  bekieFa<5tor  of  his  country.     When  this  paper 
was  delivered,  Swift  was  in  bed  deaf  and  giddy,  yet  made 
a  {hift  to  di£^ate  a  proper  anfwer.    Thefe  fits  of  deafneft 
and  giddinefs,  which  were  the  efiefls  of  his  furfeit,  before  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  became  more  frequent  and  violent, 
in  proportion  as  he  grew  into  years  :  and  in  1736,  while  he 
was  writing  a  lattre  on  the  Irifli  parliament,  which  he  called 
the  Legion  club',   he  waA  feized  with  one  of  thefe  fits,  the 
effed  of  which  was  f6  dreadful,  that  he  left  the  poem  un- 
finifhed,    and   never   afterwards  attempted  a  compofition 
either  in  verfe  or  profe  that  required  a  courfe  of  thinking^ 
or  perhaps  more  than  one  fitting  to  fintfli.  . 

From  this  time  his  memory  was  perceived  gradually  to 
decline,  and  his  paffions  to  pervert  his  underftanding ;  and 
in  1 74 1)  he  was  fo  very  bad,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
converfation.  Strangers  were  not  permitted  to  approach 
him,  and  his  friends  found  it  necefiary  to  have  guardians 
appointed  of  his  perfon  and  eftate.  Early  in  17429  his  rea* 
Ion  was  fubverted,.  and  his  rage  became  abfolute  madnefs^ 
In  Qflober  his  left  eye  fwelled  to  the  fize  of  an  egg,  and 
feveral  large  boils  broke  out  on  his  arms  and  body';  the  ex- 
treme pain  of  which  kept  him  awake  near  a  month,  and 
during  one  week  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  five  perfons  re« 
ftrained  him  by  mere  force  from  pulling  out  his  own  6yes. 
Upon  the  fubfiding  of  thefe  tumours  he  knew  thofe  about 
him  ;  and  appeared  fo  far  to  have  recovered  his  underftand- 
ing and  temper,  that  there  were  hopes  he  might  once  more 
enjoy  fociety.  Thefe  hopes,  however,  were  but  of  Ibort 
duration :  for,  ;i  few  daf  s  afterwardsi  he  funk  jlnto  a  ftate  of 
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total  inronfibiltty,  flept  much,  and  could  not,  without  grealdif- 
ficulty 9  be  prevailed  on  to  walk  crofs  the  room.  This  was  the 
cSt£t  of  another  bodily  dtfeafe,  his  brain  being  loaded  with 
Water.  Mr.  Stevens,  an  ingenious  clergyman  of  Dublin* 
pronounced  this  to  be  the  cafe  during  his  illnefs  ;  and  upon 
opening  his  body,  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  miftaken. 
After  the  dean  had  continued  filent  a  whole  year^  in  this 
ihite  of  helplefs  idiotifm,  his  houfe-keeper  went  into  his  room 
Qn  the  30th  of  November  in  the  morning,  and  told  him,  it 
was  his  birth-day,  and  that  bonfires  and  illuminations  werv 
preparing  to  celebrate  it  as  ufual :  to  which  he  immediately 
replied,  *<  It  is  all  folly,  they  had  better  let  it  alone/' 
Some  other  inftances  of  Ihort  intervals  of  fenfibility  and 
reafon,  after  his  madnefs  ended  ih  |lupor,  feem  to  prove, 
that  his  diforder,  whatever  it  vras,  had  not  deftroyed,  but 
only  fufpended  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  1744,  he  now 
and  then  called  his  fervant  by  name ;  and  once  attempting 
to  fpeak  to  him,  but  not  being  able  to  exprefs  his  meaQing* 
he  lliewed  ftgns  of  much  uneafmefs,  and  at  laft  faid,  ^*  I  am 
*'  a  fool/'  Once  afterwards,  as  his  fervant  was  taking 
away  his  watch,  he  faid,  *'  bring  it  here/*  and  ^hen  the 
fame  fervant  was  breaking  a  large  hard  coal,  he  faid,  *^  That 
**  is  a  ftone,  you  blockhead/'  From  this  time  he  was  pcr- 
fc&\y  filent,  till  the  latter  end  of  OAober  1 745,  and  then 
died,  without  the  leaft  pang  or  convuifipn,  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  printed  often,  and  in  various  forms, 
and  from  th6h  it  is  eafy  to  colleft  his  charafter.  Some  very 
good  memoirs  alfo  of  his  life  have  appeared,  particularly 
lord  Orrery's  Remarks,  &c.  Dean  Swift's  Eflay,  &c.  Ob- 
fervations,  &c.  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  dr.  Delany ;  from 
all  which  we  have  tranfcribed  what  feemed  proper  for  our 
purpofc,  not  a  little  affift^d  by  the  late  editor  of  Swift's 
works,  who>  in  his  life  prefixed,  had  ranged  the  materials 
ready  to  our  hands. 

Though  we  have  referred  •  the  reader  to  bis  works  for 
his  general  charafter,  yet  there  arc  fome  particulars  relating 
to  his  converfation  and  private  ceconomy,  which  w^  will 
mention.  He  had  a  rule  never  to  fpeak  more  than  a  minute 
at  a  tifnc,  and  to  wait  for  others  to  take  up  the  converiarion. 

He 
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He  greatly  excelled  in  punning,  and  he  ufed  to  (ay^  that 
none  defpifed  this  talent,  but  thofe  who  were  without  it. 
He  alio  greatly  excelled  in  telling  a  ftory,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  ufed  to  tell  them  too  often :  he  never  dealt 
in  the  double  entendre,  or  profanenefs  upon  (acred  fub- 
je£b.  He  loved  to  have  ladies  in  the  company,  becaufe  it 
preferved,  he  faid,  the  delicacy  of  converfation :  yet  it  is 
certain  there  are  in  his  writings  greater  indelicacies,  than 
any  double  entendres  can  amount  to.  He  kept  his  friends 
in  fome  degree  of  awe,  yet  was  more  open  to  admonition 
than  to  flattery.  Though  he  appeared  churliih  and  auftere 
to  his  fervants,  yet  he  was  in  reality  a  moft  kind  and  ge« 
nerous  mafter ;  and  he  was  alfb  very  charitable  to  the  poor. 
In  the  mean  time  it  muft  be  owned,  that  there  was  not  any 
great  foftnefs  or  fympatliy  in  his  nature  5  although,  perhaps, 
not  quite  fo  much  mifanthropy,  as  appears  in  his  writings : 
and  all  allow,  that  he  grew  covetous  as  he  grew  old.  As 
an  ecclefiaftic,  he  was  fcrupuloufly  exa£t  in  the  exercife  of 
bis  fundion,  as  well  with  regard  to  fpiritual  as  temporal 
things.  His  manner  was  without  ceremony,  but  not  ruftic; 
for  he  had  a  perfe£l  knowledge  of  all  the  modes  and  variations 
of  politenefs,  though  he  pradlifed  them  in  a  manner  pecu* 
Jiar  to  himfelf.  He  was  naturally  temperate,  chafte,  and 
frugal ;  and,  being  alio  naturally  high-fpirited,  and  confider- 
ing  wealth  as  the  pledge  of  independence,  it  is  not  ftrange 
that  his  frugality  (hould  verge  towards  avarice. 

As  to  his  political  principles,  if  his  own  account  may  be 
taken,  he  abhorred  whiggifm  only  in  thofe,  who  made  it 
confift  in  damning  the  church,  reviling  the  clergy,  abetting 
the.diflenters,  and  fpeaking  contemptuoully  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. He  always  declared  himfelf  againft  a  popifh  fucceflbr 
to  the  crown,  whatever  title  he  might  have  by  proximity  of 
hlood ;  nor  did  he  regard  the  right  line  upon  any  other  ac- 
count, than  as  it  was  eftablifhed  by  law,  and  had  much 
weight  in  the  opinions  of  the  people.  That  he  was  not 
at  any  time  a  bigot  to  party,  or  indifcriminately  transferred 
his  refentments  from  principles  to  perfons,  was  fo  evident 
by  his  condu£t,  that  he  was  often  rallied  by  the  minifters, 
for  never  coming  to  them  without  a  whig  in  his  fleeve; 
and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  alked  any  thing 
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Jot  btmfelf,  yet  he  often  prefied  lord  Oxford  Jn  (avour  of  mr. 
'  Addifon,  tnr.  Congreve,  mr.  Rowe,  and  mr.  Seed.  He  fre- 
quently converted  with  all  thefe,  chufing  his  friends  by  thei^ 
peribnal  merit,  wfthout  any  regard  to  their  political  prind* 
pies;  and  in  particular,  his  friendihip  with  mr.  Addifon 
continued  inviQiable,  and  with  as  much  kindnefs,  as  when 
they  ttfed  to  meet  at  lord  HalUfax*s  or  lord  Somers's,  who 
were  leaders  of  the  oppofite  party. 

By  his  will,  which  is  dated  in  May  1740,  juft  before  he 
ceafdl  to  be  a  reafonable  being,  he  left  about  1200 1.  in  le- 
gacies ;  and  the  reft  of  his  fortune,  which  amounted  to  about 
1 1,000 1.  to  enSt  and  endoW  an  hofpital  for  ideots  and  luna- 
tics. He  was  buried  in  the  great  ifle  of  St.  Patrick's  cathe*^ 
dral,  under  a  ftone  of  black  marble,  infcribed  with  the  fol. 
lowing  Latin  epitaph :  it  was  written  by  himfelf,  and  (hews 
a  moft  unhappy  mifanthropic  ftate  of  mind. 

<<  Hie  depoiitum  eft  coipus 

*«  Jooathan  Swift,  S.  T.  P. 

'<  Hujus  ecclefiae  cathedralis  decani, 

**  Ubi  faeva  indignatio  ulterius  cor  laeerare  neqult. 

*'  Abi»  viator,  &  imitare, 

'*  Si  poteris, 

*^  Strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vlndicatorem% 

*<  Obiit,  &c."^ 

SYBRECHT  (John)  a landfklp  painter,  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  Brabant,  about  the  year  1630,  and  brought 
up  in  that  city  under  his  father.  He  was  a  dofe  imitator 
of  nature  in  all  his  landflcips ;  and  in  his  younger  days  went 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  other  adjacent  places,  where  he  drew 
feveral  pleafant  views  in  water-colours.  He  fpent  more  of 
his  life  in  that  way,  than  in  painting  |  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  his  drawings  were  more  valued  than  his  pic- 
tures. The  duke  of  Buckingham,  paffing  through  the 
Netberlafids,  in  his  way  home  from  his  embally  into  France, 
Said  fome  time  at  Antwerp ;  where,  meeting  with  fome  of 
this  mafter^s  works  in  landlkip,  he  was  (b  well  pleafed  with 
them,  that  he  itfvited  him  over  to  England,  and  promifed 
to  make  him  his  painter  in  that  way.  Sybrecht  came,  and 
cimtinued  in  ki|  fervlce  three  or  four  years :  then  worked 
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fox- the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  and  was  in  vogue  a 
long  time.  He  drew  fcveral  forts  of  cattle  remarkably  well, 
and  ufually  contrived  to  place  fome  of  them  in  his  landfkips. 
He  died  in  London  about. the  year  17039  and  was  buried  in 
St,  James's  church* 

SYDENHAM  (Thomas)  an  excellent  Englifli 
phyfician,  was  the  fon  of  Wfilham  Sydenham,  efq;  of  Win- 
ford  Eagle,  in  Dorfetihir^^  and  was  born  there  about  the 
year  1624.  In  1642,  he  became  a  commoner  of  Magdalen- 
hall  in  .Oxford  ;  but  left  that  place,  when  it  was  turned  into 
a  gariifon  for  king  Charles  I.  He  went  to  London,  where 
he  fell  accidentally  into  the  company  of  dr.  Cox,  an  eminent 
phyfician,  who,  fin4ing  him  to  be  a  perfon  of  extraordinary 
parts,  encouraged  and  put  him  into  a  method  of  ftudying 
phyfic,  at  his  I'cturn  to  the  univerfity.  After  the  garrifon 
was  delivered  up  to  the  parliament,  he  retired  again  to  Mag- 
dalen-hall, entered  on  the  phyiic  line,  and  was  created  ba- 
chelor of  phyfic,  the  14th  of  April,  1648,  not  having  before 
taken  any  degree  in  arts.  About  that  time  fubfcribing  and 
fubmitting  to  the  authority  of  the  vifitors  appointed  by  the 
parliament,  he  was,  through  the  intereft  of  a  very  near  rela- 
tion, made  fellow  of  All -fouls- college,  in  the  place,  fays 
mr.  Wood,  of  one  of  thofe  many  then  cjc£ied  for  their  loy- 
alty. After  he  had  continued  fome  years  there,  in  a  vigorous 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  left  the  univerfity, 
without  taking  any  other  degree  there ;  and  at  length  fettling 
in  Wcftminfter,  became  do(9or  of  his  faculty  at  Cambridge, 
licentiate  of  the  college  ofphyficians,  and  the  chief  phyfician 
of  his  time,  from  1660  to  1670.  Then  he  began  to  be  di fabled 
by  the  gout,  and  could  not  attend  the  praAice  fo  well ;  yet 
continued  to  increafe  in  fame  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
well  by  his  great  (kill  and  judgment  (hewn  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  as  by  various  pieces  publifhed  from  time  to  time. 
He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Pall-mall,  the  29th  of  December, 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Weft- 
minfter.  His  works  have  been  colledled,  and  frequently 
printed  at  London,  in  one  large  volume  8vo.  They  were 
alfo  printed  at  Leipfic,  in  171 1,  i2mo;  at  Geneva,  in  1716, 
in  two  volumes  410,  with  feveral  tra<Sls  by  other  writers  ; 
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and  at  Leyden  in  8vo.     They  were  written  by  himfelf  in 
Engliib,  hut  traniktcd  into  Latin,  before  they  were  pub- 
li{hed,  by  fomc  of  his  friends.     His  Obfervationes  medicx  ^."^\  . 
circa^  morborum  acutorum  hiftoriam  &  curationem,  which  profeflbn  of 
he  dedicated  to  dr.  Mapletoft,  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  Grelham-  GreAam. 
college,  was  tranflated  by  that  gentleman  j  his  other  pieces  i^j'^Loiwi. 
by  mr.  Gilbert  Havers,  of  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge,   i7¥h  folio. 
a  ftudent  in  phyfic,  and  friend  of  dr.  Mapletoft* 

Sydenham  has  frequently  been  called  the  father  of  phyfic 
among  the  moderns.    He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  which  ftands 
before  his  works,  that  the  increafe  and  perfection  of  the  me- 
dical art  is  to  be  advanced  by  thefe  two  n^eans :  by  com- 
pofii^  an  hiftory  of  diftempers,  or  a  natural  and  exa£t  de- 
fcription  of  diftempers,  and  their  fymptoms  -,  and  by  deducing 
and  eftabliiObing  a  method  of  cure  from  thence.     This  is 
the  way  which  that  great  delineator  of  the  right  road  to 
real  knowledge  in  all  its  various  branches,  the  lord  Bacon, 
had  pointed  out ;  and  its  being  more  clofely  purfued  by  Sy- 
denham than  by  any  modern  phyfician  before  him,  is  what 
has  jufUy  intitled  him  to  thofe  high  encomiums,  which  have 
ever  been  paid  him.     Sir  Richard  Blackmore  affirmed,   and  TttMeup" 
all  are  now  convinced,  that  Sydenham,  "  who  built  all  bis  ^^  *  2: 5* 
"  maxims  and  rjules  of.  practice  upon  repeated  obfervations   1723,  8fo. 
*^  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  difeafes,  and  the  power  of 
**  remedies,  has  compiled  fo  good  an  hiftory  of  diftempers> 
^  and  fo  prevalent  a  method  of  cure,  that  he  has  improved 
*^  and  advanced  the  healing  art  much  more  than  dr.  Willis 
*^  with  all  his  curious  fpeculations  and  fanciful  hypothefes*'* 
He  relates  of  himfelf,  in  his  dedication  to  dr.  Mapletoft,  that 
ever  fince  he  had  applied  himfelf  to  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic> 
he  had  been  of  opinion,  and  the  opinion  had  been  every  day 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  him,  that  the  medical  art  could 
not  be  learned  fo  furely,  as  by  ufe  and  experience;  and  that 
he>  who  ihould  pay  the  niceft  and  mofl  accurate  attention 
to  the  fymptoms  of  diftempers,  would  infallibly  fucceed  heft 
in  fearching  out  the  true  means  of  cure.     For  this  reafon, 
fays  he,  I  gave  myfelf  up  intirely  to  this  method  of  proceed* 
mg,  perfe£Uy  fecure  and  confident,  that  while  I  followed 
nature  as  my  guide,  I  could  never  err.     He  tells  him  after- 
wards»  that  mr.  Locke  approved  his  method^  v^bich  he  con- 
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fidered  as  nb  fmall  fan£li6n  to  it ;  and  What  be  hp  upon 

this  occa(ion  of  mr.  L<x:ke,  is  fo  remarkable,  tbat  I  think 

it  worth  tranfcribing.    ^*  Noft!  praeterea,  quam  huic  ine^ 

^  methodo  fuiFragailtem  habeam,  qui  earn  intimius  pet  bni- 

*  nia  perfpexerat,  utrique  nofinim  conjuhdliiiitititti  dbttil* 

<  iiutu  J()aniiem  Locke ;  quo  quidem  viro,  five  Ingenio  jd- 

<  dicioque  acri  &  fubado,  five  ttiam  antiqtib,  hoe  tft, 

<  optimis  Aioribus,  vix  fiipefi^fem  qUenqUam  inter  eos  qtki 

*  nunc  flint  homines  repertum  iritonfidoj  paucllJIiiias  (5erte 
«  pares/'    There  is  a  Latlh  copy  6f  l«?xaffletet  ind  perl- 

lattieter  verfes  by  tnr.  Locke,  addfeilbd  tO  Syderiham,  and 
prefixed  to  his  Treatife  upon  fbvers. 

To  go  on  whh  our  j^hyficiah.  Sir  Rietiard  Shicltmo#e 
having  obftrved,  that  a  man  of  good  fenfe,  vivacity,  kltd 
fpirit,  may  arrive  to  the  higheft  rank  df  phyfidans,  Withbtic 
the  affiftanct:  oFgre^t  eniditibh  and  the  knowkdge  of  boblt^, 
Tifjdftop-  tells  us,  Aat  *«  this  was  the  cafe  of  dr.  SycteAhirta,  ,whD 
cc  btcamfean  able^d  eminent  phyflcJan,  thbaeh  hu  irtrvtr 
'*«  dcfigned  to  take  up  the  pro/eftlon,  tlfl  the  civil  Wirt  tvefc 
<<  compofed ;  and  then  b«iiig  a  difbanded  oMcer,  b^  itfmenM 
««  upon  it  fdr  a  maintenahe«.  Without  any  teaming  pto^s^ly 
^^  preparatory  for  the  undertaking  of  it.  And  tb  ihtfw  die 
*<  reader  What  contehrfpt  he  had  fol'  the  Wrhu^gs  ih  phyfic, 
^<  When  one  day  I  aficed  hhn  what  books  I  /hould  teid  to 
<<  qtralify  me  for  pra£tice,  he  replied,  Ktii  doii  Qubtote, 
<*  it  is  a  vtty  good  book,  I  read  it  ftifl :  fo  low  an  opinion 
<«  hf  d  this  celebrated  man  tff  the  learning  colleded  bnt  of 
**  the  authors,  his  predecefibrs.  And  a  late  celebrated  |>hy* 
*«  fician,**  meanmg  dr.  John  ftadcliffe,  •*  wbofe  judghicnt 
<*  was  tmiverfally  relied  upon  ai  alrtioft  ihfiilliblb  ih  his  pt0-» 
<c  ftffion,  ufed  to  fay,  as  I  am  well  Intbtmed,  thlit  wlitin  be 
<<  died,  he  wouM  leave  behind  him  the  whole  myltefy  6f 
^*  phyfic  m  half  a  iheet  of  paper.  It  h  ttut  botfi  thefe 
<^  doctors  cikrried  the  matter  mueh  too  (ar  by  vfHfylng  lethl- 
*^  ing,  of  which  they  Wefe  no  maftd^,  and,  perliaps,  t6r 
««  Aat  reafon."  The  compiler  of  tWs  article  int(ie  QeneHil 
di6Uonary,  quoting  this  paflage  fl-om  fir  Rkhard  Bbicikin«re> 
has  with  great  judgment  thought  proper  to  Qualify  it  a  Iktte 
with  die  following  anecdote :  *<  Shr  Hans  Stoane,**  f^^  bt^ 
^  to  whom  tbk  article  was  K^d,  and  vhp  waa  vety  weft  ae- 
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quaintcd  with  dr.  Sydei^ham,  told  ny^y  that  h(  neirtr  knew 
a  man  of  bright^  n^tur^l  parts,  than  that  phyfician ;  ^at 
he  believQl  whai  ifi  hem  faid  al>QMt  dpp  Q^ii^Qte  t^  ^ 
merely  out  of  jolc^  i  and  that  Tully  wa?  4r-  Sydoi|hpna*s 
favourite  author,  be  having  a  fiw  bufto  of  him  in  bj^ 
ftudy." 

He  ha4  u  elder  brother  William,  who  was  fome  tiiw  Woo4,ib.-» 
gentleman  conifnoner  of  Trinity-college  in  Oxfiprd,  ^nd  Jf^^^J^TrT* 
entering  into  the  parliament's  army*  2|a)uitted  bjipfelf  fp 
glorioufly,  that  be  rofe  by  feveral  gradatjoqs  to  th(  higfieft 
pofts  and  digniues.  In  1649,  ^^  ^^^  appointed  gpvernpr 
of  the  iile  of^Vigbt,  and  made  vice  admiral  of  that  ifle  and 
Hampfliire.  In  16^3,  he  was  fummoned  to  parliam^  for 
Dorfetibire;  In  1 654,  made  commiiSoner  of  the  treafury, 
and  member  of  the  privy-council  -,  and  in  1658,  fummon(4 
to  parliament  by  the  protestor  Richard  Cromwell.  This 
connefHon,  together  with  his  own  principles  and  former 
engagements,  would  probably  hinder  dr.  Sydenham  from 
being  a  very  popular  phyfician,  during  the  period  of  bis 
flouriihing;  fhat  is,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  ai^d  JafnesII. 
We  ha^e  mentioned  fome  Latin  yerfes  pf  mr«  Locke  u> 
dr.  Sydenham^  we  will  here  fubjoin  them,  iK>it  n)erely  as  an 
eloge  upon  Sydenham,  but  to  give  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of 
mr*  Locke's  talent^s  in  poetry,  which  perhaps  i$  not  to  be 
found  any  where  elfe. 

**  Authori 
"  In  traftatMm  ejus 
*^  De  febribus. 
««  Febriles  ^eftus,  vi^umque  ardoribus  orbem 

^*  Flevit  non  tantts  par  medicina  malis. 
*'  NapA  poft  mille  artes,  medicse  tentamina  curs, 

^*  Ardet  adhuc  febris,  nee  velit  arte  regi. 
^<  Praeda  fumus  flammis ;  folum  hoc  fpcramus  ah  igqe| 

*^  lit  reftet  paucus,  qi^em  capit  urna,  cinls. 
^S  Dum  qu^rit  medicu3  febris  caufamque  modumque»  * 

**  Flammarum  '&  tenebras,  ic  fine  luce  faces  j 
<<  Quas  traAat  patitur  flammas,  &  febre  calefcens, 

^*  Corriiit  ipfe  fuis  vi^tima  rapta  focis. 
^  Qui  tardos  potuit  morbos,  artufque  trementes 
^^  Siftere^  febiiU  fe  videt  igne  rapi. 
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*•  Sic  fabcr  cxcfos  fulfit  tibicinc  muros, 

**  Dum  trahit  antiquas  Icnta  ruina  domos. 
•*  Scd  fi  flamma  vorax  miferas  inccndcrit  sedcs, 

**  Unica  flagrantes  tunc  fcpclire  falus. 
•*  Fit  fuga,  teftonicas  nemo  tunc  invocat  artcs, 

^*  Cum  pcrit  artificis  non  minus  ufta  doihus. 
**  Sc  tandem  Sydenham  febrifque  fcholsequc  furori 

**  Opponens,  morbi  quasrit  &  artis  opem. 
*•  Non  tcmere  iiicufat  tcdae  putredinis  igncs ; 

"  Ncc  fiftus,  fcbres  qui  fovet,  humor  erit. 
«*  Non  bilem  ille  movet,  nulla  hie  pituita :  falutis 

**  Quae  fpes,  fi  fallax  ardeat  intus  aqua  ? 
**  Nee  dodas  magno  rixas  oftentat  hiatu, 

**  Qiieis  ipfis  major  febribus  ardor  ineft. 
*^  Innocuas  placide  corpus  jubct  urere  flammas, ' 

**  Et  jufto  rapidos  temperat  igne  focos. 
**  Qiiid  fcbrim  cxtinguat,  varius  quid  poftulat  ufus, 

**  Solari  aegrotos  qua  potes  arte,  docet. 
**  Ha£tenus  ipfa  fuum  timuit  natura  calorem, 

v"  Dum  faepe  incerto,  quo  calet,/igne  perit: 
•*  Dum  reparat  tacitos  male  provida  fanguinis  ignes, 

**  Praelufit  bufto,  fit  calor  ifte  rogus.  ' 

**  Jam  fccura  fiias  foveant  praecordia  flammas, 

**  Quern  natura  negat,  dat  medicina  modum. 
**  Nee  folum  faciles  compefciL fanguinis  aeftus, 

**  Dum  dubia  eft  inter  fpemque  metumque  falus; 
^<  Sed  fatale  malum  domuit,  quodque  aftra  malignum 

**  Credimus,  iratam  vel  genuifle  ftygeqn. 
•*  Extorfit  Lachefi  cultros,  peftique  venenum 

**  Abftulit,  &  tantos  non  finit  efle  metus. 
**  Quis  tandem  arte  nova  domitam  mitefcere  peftem 

**  Credat,  '&  antiquas  ponere  pofle  minas  ? 
^*  Poft  tot  mille  neces,  cumulataque  funera  bufto, 

**  ViiSa  jacet  parvo  vulnere  dira  lues. 
**  ^theriae  quanquam  fpargant  contagia  flammae^ 

*^  Quicquid  ineft  iftis  ignibus,  ignis  erit. 
*^  Delapfz  caelo  flammae  licet  acrius  urant, 

**  Has  gelida  extingui  non  nifi  morte  putas  ? 
**  Tu  meliora  paras,  viftrix  medicina ;  tuufque, 

^*'  Pcftis  quae  fuperat  cux^a,  triumphus  erit. 
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**  Vive  liber,  vi£lis  febrilibus  ignibus ;  unus, 
**  Te  (imul  &  munduni  ^^ui  manet,  ignis  exit. 

«  J,  Locke,  A-  M. 
•«  Ex«dcChriftiOxon.'' 

1 
SYLBURGIUS  (FrIedericOs)  a  learned  German,   Meicb. 

eminent  for  his  great  (kill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  was  born  at  ^^^^J^'^^J^ 
Marpurg,  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hefle,  in  1546.  His  father, 
although  a  farmer,  gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and  he 
made  fo  good  an  ufe  of  it,  as  to  become  perfect  in  the  Latin, 
French,  and  Greek  tongues,  at  a  time  when  the  Greek  was 
undcrftood  but  by  very  few.  He  was  a  fchool-mafter  at 
Licha,  for  fome  of  the  firft  years  of  his  life ;  but  afterwards 
quitted  that  employment,  ahd  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
revifing  and  correding  ancient  authors,  the  Greek  particu* 
larly,  many  of  which  were  publiihed  by  him  from  the  prefles 
of  Wechel  and  Commelin.  Among  thefe  were  Ariftotle, 
Herodotus,  Dionyfius  Halicarnaileniis,  Dion  Caifius,  Juftin 
Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Theodoret,  &c.  He  greatly 
affifted  Henry  Stephens,  in  compiling  hi&-Thefaurus  Graecae 
linguae;  and  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  Greek  grammar,  which 
was  much  valued.  For  thefe  and  other  fervices,  he  had  an  ' 
annual  ftipend  allowed  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Marpurg. 
He  was  univerfally  well  fpoken  of  by  the  learned,  and  died 
much  lamented  by  them  in  1596.  **  Unhappy  event,"  Epift.  rlvlii, 
lays  Cafaubon,  **  to  the  republic  of  letters  1  for,  a  few  days  oa/fium.^"' 
*^  before  his  death,  he  fent  me  word  by  Commelin  of  many 
**  new  labours  projejfted  and  begun.  The  lovefs  of  Greek 
*'  have  more  efpecially  reafon  to  depWre  the  lofs  of  him." 

This  learned  man  had  a  wife,  but  was  not  very  happy 
with  her.  Learned  men  Should  never  be  married }  they  are 
not  to  the  tafte  of  women  in  general. 

SYLVIUS  (James)  or  James  de  la  Bob,  a  moft  Bjyfe, under 
celebrated  phyftcian  of  France,  was  the  fon  of  Nicholas  du    prandi^and 
Bois,  a  camblet- weaver,    who  had  eleven  Tons  and   four  Jamet. 
daughters ;  and  was  born  at  Amiens  in  Picardy,  in  the  year 
1478.    He  went  through  a  courfe  of  claffical  learning,  under 
bis  elder  brother  Francis  Sylvius,  who  Vas  principal  of  the 
college  of  Tournay  at  Paris,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of 
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letters  in  diat  age  of  barbarifin*  There  he  learned  the  Latin 
tongue  in  much  greater  purity  than  it  had  been  taught  for 
a  long  time  $  and  hence  it  was,  that  his  writings  are  diftin* 
guiflied  to  fuch  advantage  by  the  elegance  of  the  ftyle.  He 
acquired  a  perfed  maftery  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
and  feme  little  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew;  and  applied  him- 
felf  alfo  to  mathematics  and  mechanics  fe  fucce&fuUy,  as  to 
invent  machines,  which  deferved  public  notice.  When  the 
time  was  come  of  giving  himfelf  intirely  up  to  phyfic,  to 
which  ftudy  his  inclinatton  had  always  led  him,  he  traced  it 
up  to  its  iburces,  and  engaged  fo  deeply  in  the  reading  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  that  he  fcarcely  did  any  thing  but 
examine  and  tranflate  thofe  two  authors.  He  difcovered 
horn  thence  the  importance  of  anatomy,  and  af^l  ied  himfelf 
to  it  fo  ardently,  that  he  became  as  great  a  mafter  as  that 
age  would  permit.    He  ftudied  pharmacy  with  no  lefs  care^ 

.  and  took  fe veral  journies  to  fee  upon  the  place  the  medicines, 
which  different  countries  produce.  Upon  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  read  iedures,  and  explained  in  two  years  a  courfe 
of  phyfic  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen ;  which  fpread  his 
niputation  fo,  that  fcholars  from  all  parts  ef  Europe  reforted 

,  to  him.  But  before  he  became  fe  famous  he  met  with  great 
oppofition  from  the  phyficians  of  Paris,  who  were  extnemeljp 
difpieafed,  that  a  man,  who  was  no  dodor  any  where  in 
phyfic,  fhould  prefume  to  teaqh  that  fcitnce  in  the  metropo- 
lis.  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  murmurs  induced  him  to  go  to 
Montpelier  in  1530,  to  take  his  degrees  there,  but  he  re- 
turned without  them :  his  avarice,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak 
by  and  by,  not  permitting  him  to  be  at  the  neceflary  charges. 
He  endeavoured  at  his  return  to  reconcile  the  phyficians  to 
him,  and  was  admitted  bachelor  of  phyfic  in  June  1531* 
In  I535y  he  taught  in  the  college  of  Tricquet,  while  Ferne« 
lius  taught  in  that  of  Comouaille  $  but  die  latter  had  few 
fcholars,  while  the  former  had  a  great  number.  The  reafon 
of  this  diflference  was,  diat  Sylvius  difle^led  bodies,  and  read, 
ledures  upon  botany  and  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
which  Femclius  did  not.  The  profeflbrfhip  of  phyfic.  in 
the  royal  college  becoming  vacant  in  1548,  Sylvius  waa 
pitched  upon  to  fill  ,it,  which  he  did,  after  faefitating  about 
it  two  yean*    He  oostiAucd  in  it  till  his  dcatb^  which  hap- 
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pened  tbe  i^tb  of  January  1555.  He  ffp$  tmet  Hiarfiol* 
and  Ibcwvd  even  an  avcrfien  to  womeo.  His  ^eliavfoiir 
was  rude  and  barbftrous.  Ht  ft Idom  j«Aed»  or  departed  from 
his  gravity ;  and  when  ht  was  ioclmed  to  becoifie  more  fo* 
ciaUe  by  this,  did  it  awkardly.  The  only  merry  faying  ref- 
lated of  him  iSf  thai  «^  he  had  parted  wich  three  beafts^ 
**  his.cat,  bis  mtde^  and  bis  maid."  His  avarice  was  fx^ 
tnuncst  And  he  lived  in  the  moft  ibrdid  manner  :  he  allowed 
his  fervants  nothing  but  dry  bread,  and  had  no  fire  all  the 
winter.  Two  things  ferved  him  as  a  remedy  agaioft  cold ; 
he  played  at  fbot-tolU  and  carried  t  great  log  upon  his 
fhoulders :  he  faid,  that  the  beat  which  he  gained  by  this 
cxercife  was  more  beneficial  to  his  heaUh  thantb^  of  a  fire. 
In  fliort>  this  paifion  for  money  obicured  the  luftre  of  all 
his  great  qualities  ^  for  he  was  not  an  avaricious  man,  but 
avarice  itfelf. 

He  was  upon  very  ill  terms  with  Vefalius^  who  occafioned 
him  tltf  greateft  vexation  he  ever  fufie/ed.  Sylvius's  excel- 
Icney  lay  in  anatomy ;  asid  he  had  prepared  a  work  upon 
that  fnbjed*  which  he  confidered  as  a  mafter*piece.  Upon 
Vefalius  pubiiihed  in  i  j4i«  his  Opus  anatomkum, 
was  fo  well  written^  tnd  illuftrated  with  (o  many 
beautiful  figuuss,  that  it  was^  univerfally  admired.  Two 
circurofiances  aggravated  this  grievance ;  Vefalius  had  been 
Sylvftis's  pupil  I  and  be  had  attacked  Galen,  whom  Sylvius 
d^aided)  even  to  his  errors.  The  works  of  Sylvius  have 
beea  often  printed* 

SYMMACHUS,  a  citiEen  and  fenator  of  ancient  Biovnt*« 
KoDie^  and  oonful  in  the  year  391,  has  left  us  ten  books  of  ^'«»  ♦•• 
cpiftless  from  whicbt  as  well  as  from  other  things,  we  col-  Fabndi' 
led,  that  he  was  a  warm  oppofer  of  the  chriftian  religion.  ^*^«  ^^^ 
This  be  (hews  particularly  in  the  6ift  epiflle  of  the  xth  book, 
addreflEbd  to  the  emperor  Valenttntan,  where  he  ftoutly  pleads 
tbe  caufe  of  paganifio.    He  was  baniibed  from  Rome  by  rhit 
emperor^  on  fome  account  or  other,  but  afterwards,  recalled 
and  received  into  (avour  by  Theodofius.    Ammianus  Mar«  Hi*.  liV. 
odiifiQs  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  mo*  ^*'"* 
defty;  and  his  epiftlesihew  htm  to  have  been  a  man  of 
acute  parta,  and  of  eloijuenee,  fucfa  as  eloquence  was  in  his 
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time;  that  is,  yeHbofe  &  ibrid*  Scioppius,  Pareus^  and 
other  learned  men,  have  written  notes  upon  the  epiftles  of 
S3rnimachus  :  we  know  of  no  later  edition  of  them  than  that 
of  Frankfort  1642,  8vo.  Ambrofc,  bi&op  of  Milan,  wrote 
aigainft  Symmachus ;  and  fo  did  the  chriftian  poet  Prudentius. 
The  ftyle  of  addjrefs,  ufed  by  this  laft  author,  when  he  was 
going  to  confute  Symmachus,  is  fo  exceedingly  different 
from  that  of  .modern  polemic  writers  againft  infidels,  that 
a  fpecimen  of  it  fnay  ferve  for  a  curiofity : 

**  O  linguam  miro  vcrbonim  fonte  fluentem, 
«'  Romani  dccus  etoquii,  cui  cedat  &  ipfe 
**  Tullius  :  has  fundit  dives  facundia  gemmas? 
*f  Os  dignum,  aeterno  tin£him  quod  fulgeat  auro, 
**  Si  mallet  laudare  Deum— ^ — " 

Prud.  lib.  i.  contra  Symmach. 

Fabric.  Bib.       SYNESIUS,  an  ancient  father  and  bifhop  of  the  chrif- 
^"^  tian  church,  flouriihed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

He  was  born  at  Cyrene  in.  Africa,  a  town  fituated  upon  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  his  neighbour- 
ing country  for  improvement,  where  he  happily  fucceeded 
in  his  ftudies  under  the  celebrated  philofophefs  Hypatia,  who 
prefided  at  that  time  over  the  Platonic  fchool  at  Alexandria. 
In  ifitrodac.  Niccphorus,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  who  wrote  anno- 
tations on  a  piece  of  Synefius  called  De  infomniis,  reprefents 
him  as  a  man  of  prodigious  parts  and  learning ;  and  fays, 
that  *^  there  was  nothing  he  did  not  know,  no  fcience 
*•  wherein  he  did  not  excel,  no  myftery  in  which  he  was 
*•  not  initiated  and  deeply  verfed.*'     His  works  are  in  high 
lo  smri^r.  efteeth  with  the  curious  J  but  his  epiftles,  fays  Suidas,  are 
Phot,  in       admirable.     They  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Photius,  as  well  as 
E^  *Hiift     Evagrius,  **  elegant,  agreeable,  fententious,  and  learned/' 
ccc'ef.  lib.  i.  Synefius  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  which  added  no  lefs 
^  '5*  weight  to  his  learning,  than  this  refieded  luftre  on  his  qua- 

lity ;  and  both  together  procured  him  great  credit  and  autho- 
rity. He  went,  about  the  year  400,  upon  an  embafly, 
which  lafted  three  years,  to  the  emperor  Arcadius  at  Con- 
ftantinople, on  thebehalf  of  his  country,  which  wasmiferably 
harrafled  by  the  auxiliary  Goths  and  other  Barbarians :  and 
In  Tib.  Dc  i^  ^as  then,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  that  "  with  greater  bold-^ 
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^  ncfs  than  any  of  the  Greeks,  he  pronounced  before  the 
**  emperor  an   oration  concerning  government/'     About 
the  year  4f  o,  when  the  citizens  of  Ptolemais  applied  to  Thc- 
ophilus  of  Alexandria  for  a  bifliop,  Synefius  was  appointed 
and  confecrated,  though  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  de- 
cline the  honour.     He  declared  himfelf  not  at  all  connnced 
of  the  truth  of  fome  of  the  moft  important  articles  of  chrJfti- 
anity.     He  was  verily  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  the  foul 
before  its  union  with  the  body:  he  could  not  conceive  the 
refurre£lion  of  the  body ;  nor  did  he  believe,  that  the  world 
fliould  ever  be  deftroyed.    Moreover,  he  frankly  owned  him- 
felf  to  have  fuch  an  affedion  for  his  wife^  that  he  would  not 
confent,  either  to  be  feparated  from  her,  or  to  live  in  a  clan- 
deftine  manner  with  her ;  and,  in  (bort,  fairly  told  Theo- 
philus,  that  if  he  did  infift  upon  making  him  a  biihop,  hp 
muft  leave  him  in  polleifion  of  his  wife  and  all  bis  notions* 
Theophilus  at  length  fubmitted  to  thefe  terms,  ftrange  as   mtt.  liter, 
they  were,  **  upon  a  prefumption,*'  it  is  faid,  **  that  a  man,  *^' q^ 
**  whofe  life  and  manners  were  in  every  relped  fo  cxcm-   174©. 
plary,  could  not  poffibly  be  long  a  biihop,  without  being 
enlightened  with.fo  heavenly  a  truth.     Nor,"  continues 
Cave,  *'  was  Theophilus  deceived;  for  Synefius  was  no 
**  fooner  feated  in  his  bifhopric,  than  he  eafily  digefied  the     , 
•*  doctrine  of  the  refurredion.     Nee  eafpes  fefellit;  facil-* 
*^  lime  enim,  fimul  ac  epifcopus  creatus  eft,  refurreftionis 
**  etiam  do<^rinam  credidit."     Baronius  fays  in  his  A,nnals» 
that  he  does  not  believe  thefe  lingularities  of  Synefius  to 
have  been  his  real  fentiments ;  but  only  that  he  pretended 
them,  with  a  view  of  putting  a  ftop  to  the  importunities  of 
Theophilus,  and  of  warding  off  this  advancement  to  a  bi- 
Ihopric,  which  was  highly  difagreeable  to  him.     That  the 
advancement  was  highly  difagreeable  to  Synefius,   is  very 
certain ;  but  it  is  likewife  as  certain,  that  Baronius's  fuppo- 
fition  is  without  all  foundation.     There  is  extant  a  letter  of 
Synefius  to  his  brother,  wherein  this  whole  affair  is  can- 
vafled  to  the  bottom ;  and,  as  it  is  curious,  and  very  well 
illuftrates  the  life  and  charafler  of  this  memorable  pagan 
philofopher,  or  chriftian,  (call  him  which  you  will,  for  he 
was  certainly  both)  we  will  here  give  the  fubflance  of  as 
much  of  it  as  relates  to  our  purpofe.    It  begins  as  follows : 

«<  I  ifaould 


« 


•^ 
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c^ffi  ST*  **  '  *®^^  ^  cjwewlingly  tq  Uanif » if  I  did  not  return  my 
SfuBi  ope-  ^^  moft  beajty  tbainlu  to  the  in hjibit^nts  of  Ptplem^is,  for 
^.  ^Uuu  **  thinking  nae  worthy  of  fnch  honours,  9S  I  own  I  do  not 
1651,  ^*  think  lyijriclf.  worthy  of:  yet  it  is  highly  incumbent  ea 

^*  Bi«  to  confulei*,  not  only  the  great  things  they  offera  ^t 
^  how  far  it  may  be  prudent  in  me  to  accept  them--r 
<<  Now  th«  inore  I  nBcSt  upon  it,  the  more  I  mn  convinced 
^^  of  my  ov^n  inability  to  fuftain  the  office  and  dignity  pf  a 
*^  biihpp  I  smd  I  will  frankly  tell  ypu  my  thoughts  upon  tbia 
H  oc£afiofi«-**'WhiIe  I  had  hothifig  to  fuppprt  but  the  cba- 
^  rater  of  a  philoibpberi  I  acquitted  myfelf,  I  may  fay, 
*f  with  tolerable  credits  and  this  has  made  fome  imagine^ 
^^  diat '  I  am  iit  to  be  made  a  bilhop.    But  they  have  not 
^*  confideredt  with  what  difficulty  the  mind  acquire^  a  new 
*f  bent  I  tb^t  is,  adapts^  itfelf  to  a  province  it  has  hitherto 
^^  been  a  ftrangor  tp«    1  for  my  part  am  afraid,  that  by  quit* 
^*  ting  the  philofopher,  and  putting  on  the  biibop,  I  (houU 
^  fpoil  ^>th  obanbters }  that  my  new  honours  (hould  make 
*^  me  arrogant  and  aflumingt  defiroying  at  once  the  mo^ 
^^  defty  pf  the  pbilofopher,  and  yet  that  I  fliould  not  be  ablo 
**  to  fopport  them  with  a  becoming  dignity.    For  only 
**  confider  my  way  of  life  hitherto.     My  time  baa  alwaya 
^  beep  divided  between  books  and  fporta*    In  the  hours  of 
^<  ftudy  nothing  can  be  more  retired,  but  in  our  fpor ta  every 
^  body  iees  us ;  and  you  know  very  wtM^  that  no  man  ia 
**  fonder  of  all  kinds  of  recreation  than  myfelf.    You  know 
*^  alfo,  that  I  have  an  averfion  to  civil  employments,  as  fn«r 
^  deed  my  education,  and  the  whole  bent  of  my  ftudiea 
^  have  been  quite  foreign  to  them.    But4i  biChop  ought  to 
*^  be,  as  it  were,  a  man  of  God,  averfe  to  pleafures  and 
<*  amufements,  fevere  in  his  manners,  and  for  ever  employed 
*^  in  the  concerns  of  his  flock.    It  requires  a  happy  compli-^ 
^^  cation  of  qualities  to  do  all  this  as  it  (hould  be  done;  to 
<<  fuftain  fuch  a  weight  pf  care  and  bufinefs  j  to  be  perpe* 
*<  tuaUy  converfant  with  the  affairs  of  men,  and  yet  to  keef 
<<  hlraftlf  vn^tted  frpm  the  world*    It  is  true,  I  fee  thif 
*<  done  by  fome  men,  and  I  highly  ^mire  and  revere  them 
*^  for  it :'  but  I  am  myfelf  incapable  of  doing  it )  and  I  will 
**  not  burden  my  confcience  ^ith  undertaking  what  I  know 
*^  I  cannot  perform.    jPu$  I  have  ftill  farther  re^onfi  fpr  de.« 

••  dining 
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^  tiititag  this  thatge,  i«4if th  I  will  heit  |)mddce  •  for  th6ugh 
^  I  aM  wrichig  t6  ydd,  y^  I  begf  thii  letter  may  be  made 
<<  puMic ;  ib  that  vAkiXtWt  may  be  the  l^rdit  of  thb  aftkrf^ 
^  or  ^\At\i  way  foevef  I  hiay  be  AitpoM  of,  t  inay,  at  leaft, 
^  fbtt J  dtftr  with  Oo4  and  man,  atid  tfijedaUy  with  The- 
^  ophilus,  when  I  fliall  have  dealt  thus  openly  and  fairly. 
^  I  fay  then,  th^t  dM,  the  latv^  of  die  \zhAi  Mi  tbb  lloly 
^  hands  of  Theot>halu»,  have  givM  hie  ^  wife:  bift  I  d6- 
^  dii^e  t6  ill  Itttri,  that  I  WiH  neither  fUilfer  ittyielf  to  be 
<^  Opitated  ftdtn  hef^  iMr  cMftht  td  liv^  like  ah  adulterer 
^  ht  A  chiddlftftffte  ihunnt^  with  her:  i^t  one  I  thhlk  im- 
*<  lAM»  Hit  trther  dhlawfdl.  I  dedaft  fktther,  thaft  it  wAl 
*«  idWayi  bettiy  eirntft  defire  ixA  pfayef,  td  hitve  as  ttOttf 
^  ^Midir^  by  heir  as  |KllEMe.-teAgttln,  let  it  be  xxftMtttA^ 
^  hdW  dHEttdt,  kit  tMMc  htyW  abfohitely  ittipofible  it  i&, 
^«  Co  pluek  iitf  thofe  db^rints,  whieh  by  the  metttfis  df  kd»W- 
^  H^ge  are  roiited  Ih  the  Ibid  t6  il  dattidnftfation.  Bdt 
*«  fM  1M6W,  thift  )fllildfbiihy  fs  dtamefrictatiy  ot>pofite  tb 
**  ttl^  tcHhimti  defOrines  of  tbriftiairify :  nbr  flikU  I  ever 
<<  te  iible  \A  perfiiade  n^yfUf)  fbr  irtftimce,  th^the  foul  had 

^  titt  ekifteiice  feefare  ks  vni^m  whh  th^  body,  th^  Hie 

^  WtM  iind  alt  M  jMMis^ill  |)etah  togt^hd*,  ailEd  that  the 
**  IfHie  tfM  thteid'^bAiti  dbctfihe  of  tlrt  teftirrecnoyiy  Whiit** 
*<*  iMt  Hkyt^  tH'^  t«  cbnehed  diidtft  it»  ddt  have  aliy 
^  thith {fi  it;  iis  It  t»  profeflbd  by thettdg^.  A  ^ikffo- 
•«  ^iier  n^e«d}  wlto  is  adihitted  to  the  ihtuitton  ttf  troth, 
«<  wai  ^idfily  fee  the  Heotflky  of  lying  to  th6  people :  f6r 
^  light  is  to  the  eye,  what  truth  h  to  the  peopk.  The  eye 
'^  cannot  bear  too  much  light ;  nay^  if  it  is  under  the  leaft 
^  indifpofition,  it  is  a£tually  relieved  by  darknefs  :  in  like 
^*  manner  feble  and  falfliood  may  be  ufefiil  to  the  people, 
**  while  unveiling  the  truth  may  do  them  hurt.  If  there* 
**  lore  diis  method  be  confident  with  the  duties  of  the  epif- 
**  copal  ^ignity  ;  if  I  may  freely  philofophifefat  home,  while 
<^  I  preach  tales  abroad ;  and  neither  teach  aor  unt^ach, 
^  but  fuffer  people  to  remain  in  the  prejudices  they  were 
*<  edt|C9tedj  I  may  indeed  be  confecrated :  but  if  ^ey  fhall 
**  fity,  riiitt  4  bifliop  ought  to  go  farther,  and  not  pnly  fpeak, 
u  but  think  like  die  people,  I  muft  declare  off,  &c/* 

The 
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The  wosks  of  Synefius  were  publiihed,  together -with 

thofe  of  i Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  by  Petavius  at  Paris,  i6ia; 

and  afterwards,  with  an  addition  of  notes,  in  1633,.  folio. 

They  are. far  from  being  voluminous,  confifting  only  .of 

'about  one  hundred  and  fifty  epifUes^  andfome  jTmall  pieces* 

1 

/ 

.     S  Y  R  y  S  (PuBLius)  an  ancient  Latin  author,  who  gajned 
^real  fame  by  his  comic  pieces  called^Mimes,  is  fuppofed 
^om  his  name  to  baye  been  a  Syrian  by  birth.    Having 
.been  made,  a  flaye  and  brought  to  Rome  when  yonng,  he 
..there  obtained  l^is  liberty  by  his  merits  and  proved  fo  excel- 
lent ^xompofer  of  Mimes,  that  the  Romans  preferred  him 
.to  the  beft  of  their  own  or  the  Greek  dramatic  writers. 
Juliu3  Cx&r  fixi  eftablifhed  his  reputation,  and  gave  him 
the  prize  of  poetry  againfl  Laberius,  who  was  aa  eminent 
'  writer  in  that  way,  and  contended  with  Syrus  for  it.    He 
Spift.  Yili.     continued  to  flourifh  many  years  under  Auguftus.    Caflius 
Ccmtiovcrr.    Scvcrus  was  a  profeiled  admirer  of  him,  and  the  two  Senecas 
.  fpeak  of  him  with  the  higheft  encomiums.  ,  Many  moderns, 
and  particularly  the  Scaligers,  have  lanched  out  very  much 
^  in  his  praife.    They  fay,  he  dripped  Greece  of  al]  her  wit, 
fine  turns,  and  agreeable  raillery,  and  thaffais  Sententiae  in* 
dude  the  fubftance  of  the  db&rine  of  the  wifeft  philoibp^ers. 
.Thefe  Sentences  vi(ere  extradled  from  his  mimic  pieces.' fome 
time,  under  the  Antonines,  as  the  be/l  editors  &y<     They 
are  generally  printed  with  the  fables  of  Phsedtus,  and  are 
fubjoined  to  them  by  dr.  Bentley,,  at  the  end  of  his  edition 
of  Terence,  in  1726,  4to. 
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TACITUS  (Caius  Cornelius)  a  Roman  hifto- 
rian,  of  whofe  anceffors  nothing  is  known,  fo  that 
it  is  probable,   the  dignity  of  his  family  began  in 
his  own  perfon ;   at  leaft,  that  it  was  not  very  confiderable 
before  him.     He  tells  us  himfelf,  that    "  his  advancement 
^«  was  begun  by  Vefpafian,  forwarded  by  Titus,  and  carried 
**  to  a  far  greater  height  by  Dbmitian  :'*  which  fhews  alfo, 
among  many  other  teftimonies,  the  time  in  which  he  flou- 
rilhed.     His  firft  employ  is  faid  to  have  been  that  of  procu- 
rator to  Vefpafian  in  Gallia  Belgica.     Upon  his  return  to 
Rome,   Titus  advanced  him  to  i  more  honourable  poft ;  it 
is  not  mentioned  what,  but  Lipfius  conjcftures,  and  with 
great  probability,  the  quacftorfliip,  or  perhaps,  the  ai^dilejQiip, 
fince  we  know  that  it  was  Domitian  who  advanced  him  to 
the  praetorfliip.     **  Domitian  aHb '  folemnized  the  fecular 
**  games,  at  which  I  gave  a  conftant  attendance,  on  account 
*  '*  of  my  oflSce,  being  one  of  the  college  of  priefts,  and  at 
*'  the  fame  time  praetor."^    Tbefe  gamts  were  celebrated 
under  the  14th  ^onfulfhip  of  this  emperor;  whence  appears 
the  error  of  fome,  who  have  placed  the  prztorfliip  of  Tacitus 
under  the  9th.     Laftly,  he  was  made  conful  under  Nerva : 
.  he  was  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  excellent  Virginius 
Rufus,  who  died  in  his  third  confulfhip ;  and  he  honoured 
Rufus  with  a  funeral  oration  :  Rufns,  fays  Pliny,  <<  had 
**  this  laft  good  fortune  crowning  a  long  fucceffion  of  happy 
**  events,  that  his  praifes  were  fct  forth  by  the  conful  Cor- 
•*  nelius  Tacitus,  a  moft  eloquent  orator."     We  know  but 
few  circumfiances  of  the  life  of  Tacitus,  befides  what  have 
been  related,  only  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  Julius 
Agricola,  famous  for  his  exploits  in  Britain,  whofe  life  he 
has  wrote.    Some  have  pretended,  that  Domitian  baniihed 

...hims 
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Him ;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  fad  in  htftory,  and 
mr.  B^yle  explodes  it  as  an  idle  fancy.  Lipfius  has  conjec- 
tured, and  mr.  Bayle  approves  the  conjedure,  that  Tacitus 
was  born  either  in  the  ]aft  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius^ 
or  in  the  firft  of  that  of  Nero ;  and  fuppofes  him  to  have 
died  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  •  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known ;  but  all  agree,  that  he  lived  to  be  old.  The  younger 
Pliny,  who  was  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  admirer  of  Tacitus^  and  it  ia  from  Im  cptftles  MfiBy^ 
chat  we  learn  the  prodigious  refpefl  and  veneration  xhat  was 
paid  to  Tacitus  by  his  contemporaries,  and  above  aU  by 

a  ■'bI'IS!  ''""y  i^imfcU.    "  What  a  picafure,"  fays  he,  "  is  it  to  «- 
*  **  AcQ^  how  it  will  be  recorded^  if  pofterity  ihall  have  any 
*^  regard  concerning  us,  with  what  good  agreement,  fince- 
**  rity,  and  affedioo,  we  liv«d  together !  It  will,  methink^ 
*^  be  a  rare  and  memorable  inftance,  that  two  men»  almqft 
equd  in  age,  in  dignity,  and  of  feme  reputation  for  let- 
ters, had  cordially  promoted  the  ftudies  of  each  other.     I 
for  my  part  a  youth,  when  you  already  flourifiied  in  the 
fulnefs  of  glory,  was  ambixiovs  to  follow  your  fteps,  yet 
^*  at  the  greateft  diibnce ;  and  though  there  were  many 
*^  moft  excellent  perfons,  yet  I  ilngled  you  out  as  moft  to 

li  JtiL**^  **  ^  imitated."  In  another  letter  he  begs  ef  Tacitus,  to 
nuke  mentian  of  hian  in  his  hiftories,  as  a  man  would  chufe 
to  have  his  poiutratt  taken  by  a  £rft-rate  painter }  for,  fayt. 
he,  *^  I  divine,  aor  does  die  fpirit  of  divination  deceive  me, 
*'  that  they  will  be  immortah:  augiiror,  nee  me  fallit  au- 
*^  guriiun,  biftorias  tuas  immortales  futuras/* 

^>^^Act«       The  emperor  Tacitus^  as  Vopifcus  retatesi^  commanded, 

^*^^  that  Cornelrus  Tacfttis,  the  hifiorian  of  the  CKfara,  becauie 
he  owned  him  for  his  anceftor,  ihouU  be  placed  in  all  the 
libnariesi  and  that,  to  prevent  his  works  from  being  loft  by 
the  AegHgQice  of  reackn,  they  Ihould  be  tranfcribed  tea 
times  in  werf  year,  and  put  up  in  die  libraries. 

The  remains  of.  Tacitus  Ibew,  that  the  anoients  did  not 
think  of  hitan  more  highly  than  be  deferved.  tie  was  the 
greateft  orator  aaid  fietdman  <^  his  time ;  he  had  long  fre- 
quented the  bar  with  ip&iite  applaule }  he  had  paited  through 
«D  the  high  offices  cS  ftate  j  he  waa  aodile,  praetor,  confiU  ; 
but  all  thefe  gave  him  little  glory,  compared  with  that  which 
7  he. 
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he  acquired  by  the  performances  of  his  pen.  <^  His  Atinals) 
"and  his  Hiftory,"  fays  mr.  Bayle,  *'  arc  fomething  ad- 
**  mirabfe)  and  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  the  human 
**  mind  $  whether  you  attend  to  the  iingularity  of  the  ftyle, 
"  the  beaiity  of  the  thoughts,  or  to  that  happy  pencil,  with 
"  which  he  knew  how  to  paint  the  difguifes  and  cheats  of 
"  politicians,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  paifions.*'  He  wrote 
theHiftory  before  the  Annals ;  for  hd  refers  us  to  the  Hiftory 
in  the  xith  chapter  of  the  xitfa  book  of  the  Annals.  It 
extended  from  the  reign  of  Galba  inclufively,  to  the  reign 
of  Nerva  exclufively ;  for  he  defigned  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan  in  a  particular  work,  which,  though  he  was 
probably  never  able  to  execute,  was  to  have  been  the  bud* 
nels  of  his  old  age:  «^  If  life  permit/'  fays  he,  "  I  have  Hjft.  tib. L 
•*  refexved  the  reigns  of  the  deified  Nerva  and  Trajan,'  as  *'  ** 
^  a,  more  copious  and  fecure  fubje<£l  for  my  old  age;  our 
**  times  affording  that  rare  felicity,  when  a  man  may  think 
"  what  he  pleafes,  and  fpeak  what  he  thinks."  Thefe 
words  (hew,  that  he  began  his  Hiftory  after  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Nerva,  and  during  the  life  of  Trajan :  and» 
therefore,  he  gives  the  title  of  deified  to  the  firft,  which 
he  does  not  give  to  the  fecond.  We  have  only  five  books 
of  the  Hiftory  left,  which  is  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of  it ; 
for  they  do  not  contain  above  a  year  and  a  half,  when  the 
whole  work  ought  to  contain  about  twenty-nine  years. 
They  who  confider  thefe  five  books  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Annals,  divided  into  fixteen  books,  do  wrong;  for  the 
Annals  were  certainly  intended  by  Tacitus  as  a  feparate 
work.  He  compofed  them  after  he  had  finiflied  his  Hiftory  -, 
they  began  at  the  death  of  Auguftus,  and  were  continued  to 
tbat  of  Nero.  We  have  but  part  of  them  left ;  namely, 
the  four  firft  books,  fome  pages  of  the  fifth,  all  the  fixth,  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  part 
of  die  fixteenth.  The  two  laft  years  of  Kero,  and  part  of 
die  foregoing,  ztc  wanting :  thefe  were  the  laft  books  of  the 
work*  Befides  the  Hiftory  and  the  Annals,  there  remairi 
of  Tacitus  aTreatife  of  the  fituation,  cuftoms,  and  people 
c^f  Germany,  and  a  Life  of  Julius  Agricola ;  for  as  to  the 
dialogue  De  oratoribus,  five  de  caufis  corruptee  eloquentiae, 
though  commonly  printed  with  Tacitus's  works^  and  by 
Vol..  XL  F  fome 
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fQine  afcribed  to  him»  it  is  generally,  and  with  reaibn,  fup<> 
Art.QoiK-  pofed  to  have  been  written  by  feme  other  perfon.  The  piec? 
TiLiAN.  p^  moribus  Germanorum,  is  a  curious  and  exaA  little  work; 
and  the  Life  of  Agricola,  if  it  had  no,  other  merit,  mui): 
needs  be  interefling  to  an  inhabitant  of  this  iile,  who  wil} 
find  there  many  pfirtlculars  concerning  the  Ctuaticni  cli^* 
mate,  and  people  of  ancient  Britain. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  princes  and  politicians  have  always 

held  the  works  of  Tacitus  in  the  higheft  efteem ;  which 

looks,  as  if  they  either  found  their  account  in  reading  them^ 

or  were  pleafed  to  find  courts,  and  the  people  who  live  In 

them,  fa  exadlly  defcribed  after  the  life,  as  they  are  in  his 

writings.     Part  of  what  is  extant  was  ftound  in  Germany 

by  a  receiver  of  pope  Leo  X.  and  pub]i{he4  by  Beroaldus 

Voffiuf»  dt    at  Rome  in  15 15-     Leo  was  fo  infinitely  charmed  with  T^r 

kift.  Uc.      citus,  that  he  gave  the  receiver  a  rpward  of  500  crowns  j 

nnd  .promifed  not  only  indulgences,   but  money  alio  ax)4 

honour,  to  any  one  who  ihould  find  the  other  part,  whicl^ 

it  is  faid  was  afterwards  brought  to  him.     Pope  Paul  III. 

Ortt.  xfi.     as  Muretus  relates,  wore  out  his  Tacitus  by  much  reading 

it ;  and  Cofmo  de  M^^dicis,  who  was  the  firft  great  duke  of 

Tufcany^  atid  formed  for  governing,  accounted  the  reading 

of  him  his  greateft  pleafure.     Muretus  addsj   that  feyeral 

piinces,   and  privy- counfellors  to  princes,  read  him  with 

great  application,  and  regarded  him  as  a  fort  of  oracle  in 

BAillet,  fM    politics.     A  certain  author  relates,  that  queen  Chrifiina  of 

CancfNom.  Sweden,  though  extremely  fond  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which 

ii.  p.  305.     (he  made   ^^  the  diverfion  of  her  leifure  hours,  was  not 

'"^  reft  rained  by  that  from  her  fcriou^  fiudies ;   fo  ihe  called 

**  among  others  Tacitus's  Hiftory,  fome  pages  of  which 

"  fhe  read  conftantly  every  day.''     Laftly,   our  Ute  lord 

Of  thcUddy  Bolingbroke,  an  authority  equal  to  any  of  the  f^r^er,  cafls 

of  hiftory,      jjjjj^   tc  ^  favourite  author,"  and  gives  him  mafiifeftly  the 

preference  to  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Tacitus  has  been  extravagantly  ad-> 
mired  and  efteemed  by  fome,  fo  he  has  by  others  be^n  as 
extravagantly  undervalued  and  even  detefted.  It  is  bld^ 
that  the  tranflations  of  him,  and  comrocnts  upon  him^  wpi^ld 
alone  compofe  a  tolerable  library^:  it  is  certain  alfo,  that 
books  have  been  written  on  purpofe  to  criticife  and  abuie 
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hiim  A  modern  author  has  pafied  the  foUowIng  judgment  J^}^^^' 
of  him  :  ^<  TertuUian  charges  him  with  telling  oiany  falf*  yltD^em, 
^^  hoods.  He  was  not  only  an  enemy  to  the  true  religion^  <«&•  u. 
*^  but  it  appears  from  feveral  parages,  that  he  had  none  at 
**  alh  His  ftyle  is  certainly  very  obfcui^ ;  nay,  it  is  iboie* 
'^  times*  harfh)  and  has  not  a}l  the  purity  of  good  authors  ia 
^  the  Latin  tongue.  N^verthelefs,  his  art  of  comprifing  t 
'^  great  deal  of  fenfe  in  a  few  words }  his  vivacity  in  paint« 
*^  ing  out  events  s  the  fagacity  with  which  he  penetratee 
*^  through  the  darknefs  of  the  corrupt  heart  of  men }  the 
^  force  and  fuperiority  of  genius  which  appear  throughout 
**  th«  whole,  make  him  Ictofced  updn  at  thia  day  almoft  uni* 
**  verfaliy  as  the  chief  of  hiftoriatis.^  What  is  here  ob« 
jeded  to  Tackus  concerning  religion*  is  true  in  a  qualified 
fenfe ;  he  was  not  a  Qhf  iftian^  and  certainly  not  H  Pagan  any 
^tber,  than  by  outward  conformity  to  the  cflaUiflied  reli^  t 

.gion  of  bis  country  9  and  fo  far  he  may  be  faid  to  have  had 
no  religion  at  all.    But  if  Tillemont  means,  that  he  had  no 
fenfe  of  a  Supreme  Imdiigente,  or  Being,  diftinA  from  the 
world  of  matter,  and  conducing  it  by  his  almighty  power, 
Jie  means  more  than  he  knew }  itnce  nothing  in  the  workss 
of  Tacitus  binders  us  from  thinking,  that  he  m%ht  be  a 
.good  tbeift.    The  misfortune  was,  that  the  courfe  aad  pe- 
riod of  his  htftbry  led  him  to  fpeak  of  both  Jews  and  Cbri- 
ftians  s  and  being  neither  of  thefe  himfelfj  be  has  not  repr^ 
fcAted  them  in  fo  gracious  a  light  as  might  be  wiihed.'   Thrs 
has  expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  and  feverity  of  ill  the  ov^- 
righteous,  I  think  we  i^ay  call  tfafcm  fo  on  this  oecafion, 
and  no  doubt  inflamed,  among  others  the  zeal  of  Temdlistn, 
who  certainly  eicaggcrates  a  little,  when  he  charges  him 
with  tetlitig  a  great  many  falflioods,  for  Tacitus  bears  all 
the  marks  <^  a  faithful  hiftorian.     As  to  his  ftyle,  it  is  cerr 
tainly  ibmewhat  objRrure  and  difficult;  and  even  his  ad« 
mirers,  fuch  of  them  as  have  not  been  blinded  with  adgiira* 
tfon,  have  confented  to  abate  ibmetb  ing  from  His  merit  on  ^ 

this  account.  Mr.  Bayle  thipks,  that  **  he  may  be  ceri- 
*^  fured  for  (he  afieAation  of  bis  language  ;*'  he  adds,  <*  and 
'^  for  his  inquiiiog  into  the  fecret  motives  of  afiions,  and 
**  conftruing  them  to  be  criminal.''  He  has  indeed  been 
fufpeAed  of  tCK>  much  fubtilty  gnd  refinement,  in  penetrating 
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into 'the  caufes  of  events;  and  fome,  who  would  not  hare 
quarrelled  with  him  for  his  manner  of  reprefenting  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  have  vehemently  reproached  him  with  no  where 
arcribing  any  one  a£tion  to  a  virtuous,  but  every  one  to  a 
vicious  principle.  How  far  he  is  blameable  in  thefe  refpeds, 
is  not  poffible  to  determine :  it  is  worthy  of  obfervatton* 
however,  that  they  ^who  have  been  beft  acquainted  with 
government,  politics,  courts,  and  the  principles  and  manners 
always  prevalent  there,  have  been  Tacitus's  greateft  admi'-. 
yers ;  and  that  his  cenfurers  in  the  above  particulars,  aro  to 
be  found  among  thofe  who  have  known  the  leaft  of  thefe 
matters,  and  who  have  been  ufed  to  derive  their  knowledge 
of  men  from  general  abftraA  notions  of  human  nature,  and 
not  from  life  and  manners.  It  may  be  added,  that  Tacitus 
wrote  the  hiftories  of  moil:  corrupt  times,  under  moft  corrupt 
governments.  "  When  Tacitus  wrote,^'  fays  lord  Boling- 
broke,  <^  even  the  appearances  of  virtue  had  been  long  pro- 
*<  fcribed,  and  (afte  was  grown  corrupt  as  well  as  manners. 
•**  Yet  hiftory  preferved  her  integiity  and  her  luftre.  She 
^  preferved  them  in  the  writings  of  Tome  whom  Tacitus 
^<  mentions,  in  none  pertiaps  more  than  his  own,  every 
<*  line  of  which  outweighs  whole  pages  of  fuch  a  rhetor  as 
<^  Pamianus  Strada.^  I  fingle  him  out  among  the  moderns» 
^'  becaufe  he  had  the  foolifli  prefumpcion  to  cenfure  Ta* 
**  dtus,  and  to  write  hiftory  himfelf :  and  your  lordfhip 
^*  will  forgive  this  ibort  cxcurfion  in  honour  of  a  favourite 
««  author." 

There  are  many  good  editions  of  this  hiftorian :  the  Else* 
vir  one  1640,  in  xzmo;  that  in  Ufum  Delpbini,  Paris  1682, 
in  4  volumes  4to;  that  of  Amfterdam  1685,,  in  a  volumes 
8vo,  cum  integris ,  notis  Lipfii,  Mureti,  &c.  The  whcA'e 
works  of  this  hiftorian' have  been  publiflied  in  Englifh,  with 
large  political  difcqurfes  annexed,  by  mu  Gordon. 

TANNER  (Thomas)  an  Engliib  prelate  and  ccle- 
bnUed  antiquarian,  was  born  in  the  year  1674,'and  admitted 
of  Queen's-cbllege  in  Oxford  at  fixteen  years  of  age.  Here 
a  fimilttude  of  ftudtes,  for  they  were  both  extremely  addkSted 
to  antiquities,  conncdcd  him  in  a  clofe  friendship  with  £d- 
n»und .Gibfon,  afterwards  bHhop  of  London  ^  and* this  friend- 
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«  Ibip  lafted  as  long  as  their  lives.  In  the  year  1697,  he  was 
cbofen  fellow  of  his  college;  and,  having  already  publiihed 
(omt  fpecimens  of  his  ikill  in  the  antiquarian  way,  foon  after 
became  known  to  Moore,  then  biihop  of  Norwich.  Moora 
was  very  fond  of  Tanner ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  him  nearer 
tf>  him,  made  him  chancellor  of  Norwich  in  the  year  1701* 
Afterwards,  upon  his  tranflation  to  Ely,  he  gave  him  in 
17 13,  a  prebend  in  that  church;  which  dignity  he  changed 
HI  1 723,  for  a  canonry  of  Chrift-church  Oxford.  In  1 722^ 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  in  1731,  biihop 
of  St.  Afapb.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1735;  and 
after  his  death  was  publifhed  a  very  elaborate  work,  which 
we  are  told  in  the  title-page  had  employed  him  for  forty 
years,  with  this  title :  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibemica; 
five,  de  Scriptoribus,  qui  in  Anglia,  Scotia,  &  Hibemia  ad 
laeculi  xvii  initium  floruerunt,  literarum  ordine  juxta  fami* 
lianim  nomina  difpofitis  commentarius,  1748,  in  folio. 

T  A  S  S  O  (ToRQiTATo)  an  illuftrious  poet  of  Italy,  was  Nkcroa, 
deicended  from  the  ancient  and  noble  houfe  of  the  Torreg-  ig^^m!^ 
giani,  and  born  at  Sorrento,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Na-  >>▼• 
pies,  the  nth  of  March  1544.    His  father,  Bernard  Taflb, 
was  a  man,  who  had  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  fome  publica- 
tions in  the  way  of  polite  literature,  as  well  in  verfe  as  in 
profe.     He  was  fecretary  to  Ferrand  de  Sanfeverino,  prince 
of  Salerno,  and  commonly  lived  at  Naples :  but  going  to 
pay  a  vifit  to  a  married  fifter,  who  lived  at  Sorrento,  when 
his  wife  was  big  with  child  of  our  famous  poet,  jQie  was 
brought  to  bed  there.    Though  Tafib  was  an  extraordinary 
perfon,  as  well  for  the  early  ripenefs,  as  for  the  unconunon 
ftrengtb  of  his  genius,  yet  the  writers  of  his  life  have  cer- 
tainly indulged  themfelves  too  much  in  the  marvellous, 
when  they  relate,  that  at  the  age  of  fix  months  he  pro- 
nounced his  words  clearly  and  difiin£lly ;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  that  he  reafoned,  and  communicated  his  thoughts,  and 
anfwered  Very  exadly  all  queftions  that  were  alked  him^ 
Theie  things  are  incredible :  and  why  ibould  writers  de-  , 

bafe  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  by  inventing  fucb  fables?  Would 
they  add  to  Taflb's  charafier,  fuppofmg  them  true  7  Is  ftuit 
the  better  for  being  ripe  fo  very  early  i  A  nonpareil^  which 
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from  tt6  name  (hould  he  the  httt  of  fruits,  is  one  of  tbe  laft 
fiiat  is  gathered. 

At  four  years  of  ftge  he  was  fent  to  tho  college  of  the 
Jefuits  at  Naples,  and  af^ied  with  fuch  amazing  ardour  to 
booksf  that  he  is  faid  at  (even  to  have  had  a  very  perfeA 
knoiirledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  a  competent  fldll  in 
the  Greek.  He  compofed  even  at  that  time  orations,  which 
he  recited  in  public,  and  poems,  infinitely  beyond  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  his  years.  He  muft  indeed  have  been  ftrangely 
mature ;  foe  vre  are  confidently  a(fured,  that  he  viras  involved 
in  a  fentence  of  death  with  his  father,  when  he  was  not  nine 
years  old  $  the  cauie  of  which  unexampled  fevdrity  is  thus 
related.  Sanfeverino,  the  prince  of  Salerno^  undertook  to 
aflert  the  rights  of  the  Neapolitan  nation  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  againft  the  viceroy  don  Pedro  of  Toledo,  who 
Vi23  about  to  eftablifl)  the  inquifiition  in  that  kingdom  :  by 
which,  though  he  gained  extremely  the  love  of  the  people^ 
yet  he  made  himfelf  very  obnoxious  to  the  viceroy^  who  re- 
prefented  him  in  fuch  a  light  to  the  emperor,  that  Sanfeve- 
rino was  determined  to  juftify  himfelf  before  him.  He  went 
from  Naples  to  Rome,  to  be  out  of  fhc  way  of  the  viceroy, 
and  there  fent  to  the  emperor  for  a  fafe-condud  to  Spain, 
where  his  imperial  highnefs  then  was.  But  the  emperor  re- 
fufed  it,  which  fo  exafperated  the  prince  of  Salerno,  that 
he  renounced  all  obligations  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and 
fbrmed  a  refolution  of  withdrawing  into  France.  Upon 
this  he  was  declared  a  rebel  ^  and  Bernard  Tailb,  his  fecre- 
tary,  who  had  followed  his  fortune,  and  his  fon  Tdrquato^ 
whom  his  father  had  taken  abng  with  him,  were  neceflariiy 
Comprifed  in  the  fentence  which  was  pailed  by  the  viceroy 
upon  Sanfeverino  and  his  adherents. 
'  Neverthelefs,  Bernard  ventured  to  leave  Torquato  at 
Itoftie,  vrfaile  he  attended  his  mafter  to  France;  with  whom 
he  continued  there  three  or  four  years,  and  then  at  his 
death  returned  to  Italy  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had 
earneftly  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  cbofe  him  for  hi» 
ftrft  fecretary.  Hither  he  font  for  Torquato,  then  about 
twelve  years  old,  who  was  fcarcely  arrived  at  Mantua* 
wbtn  be  was  made  to  accompany  Scipio  de  Gonzaga  the 
young  prince  of  MaQtua,  who  was  about  bh  own  age^  to 
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ih^  univcrfity  of  t^adua.  Utrt  ht  was  for  five  years  5  at  the 
end  of  which  he  maintained  publicly  thefes  in  philofophy^ 
divinity,  civil  and  canon  law.  Thefe  fludics,  however,  had 
jiot  fo  far  engrofled  him,  but  that  he  found  tiitie  to  gratify 
that  inclination,  which  he  had  naturally  for  poetry :  and 
the  year  after,  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  he  furprifed  the 
puUic  in  a  moft  agreeable  manner  with  his  I]  Rinaldo', 
printed  at  Venice  in  1562,  4to.  He  had  occafion  for  all 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  cardinal  Louis  d'Efte,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  to  obtain  permiflion  of  bis  father  to 
publifb  it,  for  his  father  did  by  no  means  approve  of  his 
turn  for  poetry  :  he  efteemed  it  a  vain  and  idle  amufement) 
xs  having  found  it  fo  by  experience  ;  and  was  afraid  it  ihould 
take  his  ion  from  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  to  which  he  had 
trained  him,  and  which  he  confidercd  as  a  profeilion  of  far 
greater  confe^uence  to  him  in  the  prefent  (battered  ftate  of 
their  fortunes,  than  that  of  a  poet.  All  this  however  made 
no  imprcflion  upon  the  fon,  who  was  fo  fenfibly  aiFe£led 
with  the  vaft  reputation  which  this  poem  had  gained  him  all  . 
evef  Italy,  that  he  abandoned  the  law  utterly,,  and  now 
gave  himfelf  up  intirely  to  poetry  :  and  foofi  after,  when  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Eterei  at 
Padua,  he  took  the  nanoc  of  Pentito,  or  the  Penitcfif,  to 
denote  his  repentance  for  having  waded  (b  much  time  in  the 
purfuit  of  the  law,  which  he  ought  to  have  devoted  to  the 
mufes. 

At  Padua  he  began  his  celebrated  poem  intitlcd  Gerufa- 
lemme  liberata ;  and  happy  had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had 
continued  in  this  convenient  (ituation  till  he  had  finiihed 
it;  but  in  1565,  he  removed  to  Ferrara,  at  the  folicitation 
of  duke  Alphonfus,  and  the  cardinal  Lewis  his  brother,  who 
greatly  efleemed  and  loved  him.  The  duke  gave  him  lodg- 
ings in  his  palace,  and  by  his  generofity  put  him  into  a  con- 
dition of  living  happily  and  at  eafe :  and,  to  make  his  reli- 
^  dence  at  Ferrara  the  more  fecure,  preffcd  him  by  his  fccr^- 
tary  to  an  advantageous  match.  But  Taflb  would  not  liften 
to  this ;  he  made  the  fame  reply,  as  £pi£letus  did  formerly 
to  one  of  his  friends  upon  the  fame  occafion:  /*  I  will 
'*  marry,"  faid  he,  **  if  you  will  give  me  one  of  your  daugh- 
**  tcrs.*'    In  1572,  pope  Gregory  XIIL  fending  cardinal 
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Lewis  to  France,  in  the  quality  of  legate,  Taflb  ac^ompt^ 
nied  htm,  and  there  received  great  marks  of  efteem  from 
Charles  IX.  Upon  his  return  to  Ferrara  he  compofed  his 
Aminta,  a  paftoral  comedy,  which  was.  a^d  with  vaft  ap« 
plaufe:  it  wa€  printed  at  Venice  in  1581,  with  fome  other 
fmall  pieces  of  poetry.  His  joy  upon  the  fuccefs  of  this 
piece,  was  foon  damped  by  the  lofs  of  his  father,  who  died 
in  1585,  at  Oftiglia  upon  the  Po,  of  which  place  the  duke 
of  Mantua  had  given  him  the  government.  This  death  was 
to  Taflb  the  beginning  of  troubles ;  for  his  fpirit  was  fcarcely 
becalmed  after  this,  when  others  fucceeded,  which  purfued 
bim  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

During  his  refidence  at  Ferrara  he  was  upon  the  moft  in- 
timate terms  with  a  gentleman^of  the  town;  to  whom, 
though  he  was  unreferved  upon  all  other  fubjeds,  yet  he 
never  communicated  any  thing  relating  to  his  amours. 
This  raifed  fufpicions  in'TaiTo's  friend,  who,  thereupon 
fearching  into  the  myftery,  at  laft  made  difcoveries  to  others, 
which  might  be  injurious  to  Taflb.  Taflb  expoflulated  the 
affair  with  him;  and,  upon  his  complaints  being  difrefped-* 
fully  received,  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  give  him  a  box.  A 
challenge  enfu^d,  and  Tafl!b  met  the  gentleman,  when,  as 
they  were  engaged,  three  brothers  of  the  gentleman  came 
up,  and  very  bafely  fell  upon  Taflb.  Taflb  made  his  part 
good  againft  the  four,  and  had  wounded  his  antagonift  and 
one  of  his  brothers,  when  people  come  up  and  parted  them* 
He  gained  upon  this  occaflon  as  great  fame  by  his  fword, 
X  as  he  had  gained  upon  others  by  his  pen ;  but  neither  the 

one  nor  the  other,  was  fufficient  to  preferve  him  from  nu- 
merous evils  that  followed.  The  four  brothers  were  obliged 
to  fly,  for  the  little  regard  they  had  (hewn  to  a  perfon  under 
the  duke*s  protection,  and  in  his  palace ;  and  for  Taflb,  he 
was  put  under  guard,  not  as  a  punifliment  we  are  told|  but 
to  fecure  him  againft  the  enterprifes  of  his  enemies.  The 
truth  is,  Taflb  was  fuppofed  to  have  afpired  to  an  amour 
with  the  princefs  Eleanor,  fifler  of  duke  Alphonfus ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  might  be  a  difliculty  in  knowing  how  to 
proceed  with  him.  He  was  confined  in  prifon,  where  he 
fell  into  the  deepeft  melancholy :    however,   at  the  end  of 

t  year)  be  recovered  his  fpirits  a  little,  and  made  bis  ((tape« 
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He  withdrew  to  Turin,  where  he  concealed  himfelf  for 
fome  time  under  a  fi<3itious  name ;  but  at  laft  was  difco- 
vered>  and  made  known  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  duke 
Kad  him  tp  court,  affigned  him  apartments  there,  and  (hewed 
him  all  the  marks  of  efteem  and  affedion ;  but  all  was  not 
fufficient  to  cure  him  of  his  melancholy.  He  had  formed 
to  himfelf  terrible  notions  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara's  indigna« 
tion  againft  him ;  and  he  could  not  be  perfuaded,  but  that 
iboner  or  later  the  duke  of  Savoy  would  give  him  up  to  that 
prince. 

Full  of  thefe  fu(picions  and  terrors,  he  fet  out  one  morol 
ing,  without  faying  a  word  to  any  one,  and  without  any 
fort  of  preparation,  towards  Rome ;  where,  when  he  arrived, 
be  went  ftraight  to  the  palace  of  cardinal  Albdno,  and  was 
received  with  great  kindnefs  and  zSkAion.  After  (bme  ftay 
in  this  city,  where  every  body  vifited  him,  he  felt  a  defire  of 
ftvifiting  his  native  country,  and  his  filler  Cornelia,  who 
was  married  and  fettled  there ;  but  the  fear  of  what  might 
happen  to  him  in  a  kingdom,  where  he  had  formerly  been 
condemned  as  a  rebel,  plunged  him  again  into  his  former 
melancholy.  He  refolved  therefore  to  leave  Rome,  as  he 
had  left  Turin,  without  taking  the  leaft  notice^  and  under 
the  pretext  of  going  to  divert  himfelf  at  Frefcati.  He  did, 
in  reality,  go  'thither,  but  it  was  in  his  own  way ;  for, 
ftealing  off  from  his  company,  he  went  alone  and  on  foot 
to  the  mountains  of  Velletri.  There  meeting  with  fome 
fhepherds,  he  changed  cloaths  with  one  of  them,  and  in  this 
difguife  proceeded  on  to  Gaieta,  where,  embarking  on  board 
a  veflel,  he  arrived  at  Sorrento- the. day  after.  His  fifier 
was  extremely  glad  to  fee  him,  and  he  fpent  the  fummef 
with  her;  but  he  now  wanted  exceedingly  to  return  to 
Ferrara,  and  ufed  all  the  means  he  could  think  of  to  bring 
that  about.  He  wrote  to  duke  Alphonfus  in  the  moft  fub- 
miffive  manner ;  he  implored  the  affiftance  of  the  duchefs  of 
Ferrara,  and  of  the  princefs  Eleanor ;  but  was  given  to 
underftand  by  the  latter,  that  his  flight  had  irritated  the 
duke  lb  much,  as  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do  him  any 
fervice.  Upon  this  he  refolved  to  IHng  himfelf  at  the  duke 
of  Ferrara's  feet,  and  did  fo ;  when  he  was  received  with 
fuch  tokens  of  aiF^Aion,  as  cured  him  intirely  of  all  his 

fears: 
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tczrs :  yet  when  he  humbly  defired  to  have  the  manufcrtpts 
be  had  left  behind  him  at  Ferrara,  they  were  refufed  him« 
tt  fecfii6  he  bad  a  powerful  enemy  at  court,  a  minifter  of 
ilate,  whom  he  had  fatirifed  in  his  Aminta,  under  the  namt 
pf  Mopfo :  and  this  minifter,  whofe  hatred  of  Tauo  had 
liot  been  the  leaift  abated  by  his  abfence  and  misfortunes^ 
made  his  mafter  believe,  that  TafTo  himfelf  bad  burnt  them 
before  he  went.  He  pcrfuaded  him  alfo,  that  Taflb  had 
been  lohg  in  no  condition  to  write  any  thing,  and  that  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  muft  needs  increafe  his  malady* 

This  was  terrible  for  Taflbj  for  duke  Alphonfus,  who 
dnly  judged  of  him  and  his  works  by  the  reprefentations  of 
his  minifter,  could  not  conceive  any  notion  of  any  thing 
Jie  now  wrote;  but  exhorted  him^  inftead  of  making  verfes, 
to  enjoy  himfelf  in  tranquillity  and  repofe.    Taflb  did  all  he 
could  to  undeceive  the  duke,  but  in  vain ;  fo  that  he  departed 
.a  fecond  time  froin  Ferrara,  and  went  to  Mantua^  where, 
however,  he  was  far  from  finding  what  he  wanted.    Then, 
after  vifiting  Padua  and  Venice,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
•    duke  of  UrbinOi  who  received  him  gracioufly,  but  yet  ad- 
vifed  him  to  return  to  Ferrara.    ^  Envy  mud  own  that  I 
**  have  lived  adiong  the  great,*'   faya  Horace;  but  what 
was  the  boaft  and  glory  of  Horace^  was  the  misfortune  and 
,ruin  of  Taitb.    He  was  too  much  acquainted,  had  too  many 
connections  with  the  great ;' and  his  patrons  were  fo  nu- 
merousy  that,  what  in  pafling  from  one  to  another,  he  was 
for  ever  feeking  reft,,  and  finding  none.    He  returned  to  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  who  firmly  believing,  according  Co  the 
•  fuggeftions  of  hi3  minifter,  that  the  melancholic  tempera- 
ment of  Taftb,  and  his  conftant  application  to  poetry,  had 
reaUy  difordered  his  undcrft^ndingi  ordered  him  to  be  put 
into  an  hofpital,  and  a  guard  to  be  fet  over  him.     This  new 
prifon  revived  all  his  fufpicions  and  fears :  he  applied  to  the 
duke  for  his  liberty  by  letters,  by  poems^  by  friends,  who 
vifited  him  in  bis  confinement,  but  all  to  no  purpofe;  for 
the  duke,  deceived  by  a  malicious  minifter.  Who  was  all  the 
while  facrificing  this  famous  poet  to  his  refentment,  could 
not  be  induced  to  think  of  him  otherwife  than  as  a  madman. 
The  imaginary  madnefs,  however,  that  was  imputed  to  him^ 
.  brought  otk  real  melancholy ;  and  he  vras  fomc  times  fo  bad, 
7  ^  as 
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as  to  be  deprived  oT  his  underftanding,  although  he  is  ^id  to 
have  borne  his  misfbrtunes  with  ancommon  Armneg. 

He  applied  to  many  princes  to  intercede  for  his  libcrtj^, 
among  whom  were  the  emperor,  the  pope,  the  gfrcat  duke, 
and  the  .duke  of  Savoys  but  their  intcrceJSons  availed  no- 
thing. At  length  Vincent  de  GonKaga,  fon  of  the  duke  of 
'  Mantua,  going  to  Ferrara',  and  vrfiting  him  in  his  hofpital, 
Conceived  the  higheft  cfteem  for  him ;  and  afked  him  of  duke 
Aiphonfus  in  ib  prefCng  a  manner^  that  the  duke  could  not 
hold  out  any  longer :  and  fo  the  prince  dc  Gonzaga  refcued  *' 

him  from  his  prifon,  and  carried  him  to  Mantua,  This 
'was  in  the  beginning  of  the  yeaf  1586.  The  prince  o£ 
Mantua  had  promifed  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  that  he  would 
have  a  very  watchful  eye  over  him ;  and,  to  Qiake  good  his 
promife,  he  affigned  TafTo  the  town  of  Mantua  for  his  pri- 
fon. But  the  poet  could  noi  relifh  this  fort  of  captivity, 
lb  that  it  was  foon  enlarged,  yet  with  fome  reftri£lions. 
Whik  Taflb  was  enjoying  his  repofe  at  Mantud,  better  than 
he  had  done  any  where  fbr  fome  time,  duke  William  died 
in  Auguft  1587,  and  prince  Vincent  fticceedcd  to  the  go- 
vernment. Vincent  had  noW  fomething  elfe  to  do,«  thaa 
to  devote  himfelf  to  the  mufes,  and  to  trifle  with  Tafib;  fo 
that  the  poet,  growing  into  neglefi  as  it  were,  began  to 
think  of  new  quarters,  where  be  might  fpend  the  fmall  re-^ 
matnder  of  his  miferable  life  in  eafe  and  freedom.  He  caft 
his  eyes  upon  Naples,  and  thither  he  went  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1587.  In  the  beginning  of  1589,  he  made  a  jour-* 
ney  to  Rome ;  and  there  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  Ferdinand, 
intreated  him  to  go  to  Florence,  and  for  this  purpofe  cm^ 
ployed  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Taflb,  unable  to  with* 
ftand  the  folicitations  of  fuch  perfonages,  went  to  Florence 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1590,  but  with  a  deflgn  to  return 
from  thence  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  able ;  and  he  did  re-* 
turn  by  Rome  to  Naples,  in  the  autumn  of  1591. 

He  had  apartments  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Conca, 
who  was  now  his  patron ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  wrote 
Gierufalemme  copquiftata,  which  was  only  a  new  edition 
of  hk  Gierufalemme  liberata.  The  prince  of  Conca,  who 
was  infinitely  charmed  with  this  work,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  he  afraid  left,  fome  body  fhould  carry  off  TaflS)  and  his 

poem; 
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poem ;  tn^,  in  order  to  prevent  tt^  wifely  fet  i  guard  oyer 
the  one  and  the  other.  Taflb  complained  of  this  to  his 
friend  Manfo,  who,  furprifed  with  the  uncommonnefs  of 
the  proceeding,  took  Taflb  from  the  palace,  and  gave  him 
lodgings  at  his  own  houfe.  Here  he  was  enjoying  good, 
health,  good  air,  and  quietnefs,  and  a  liberty  to  purfue 
whatever  he  would,  or  nothings  when  cardinal  Cinthio, 
nephew  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  invited  him  to  Rome,  whi- 
ther he  was  forced  to  go,  much  againft  his  will,  in  the  fpring 
of  1592.  He  foon  found  himfclf  in  that  unfettled  and  hur- 
rying ftate,  which  had  long  made  him  fick  of  his  connec- 
.  tions  with  princes ;  and  he  wanted  wretchedly  to  be  at 
Naples  again,  whither,  after  having  contrived  fome  excufe 
or  other,  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fummer  I594« 
Cardinal  Cinthio,  who  had  feen  him  leave  Rome  with  re- 
gret, foon  found  the  means  of  bringing  him  back  agam : 
'  for  he  applied  to  the  pope  and  Roman  fenate,  to  have  him 
,  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  capitol ;  which  honour  being  ob- 

tained for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Rome  again  im^ 
mediately.  Taflb  was  at  Rome,  and  all  things  were  pre- 
pared for  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  when  cardinal 
Cinthio  fell  fick ;  and  the  cardinal  was  no  fooner  upon  the 
recovery,  than  TafTo  fell  fick.  He  was  only  in  his  fifty-firft 
V  year ;  but  fludy,  which  all  his  changes  and  chances  had 
never  interrupted,  travels,  confinement,  and  unea(inefs,*had 
'  made  him  old.  before  his  time.  His  illnefs  began  with  a 
vomiting  and  purging,  which  held  him  fome  time,  and  then 
ended  in  a  bloody  flux :  when  perceiving  himfelf  exhaufted^ 
and  convinced  that  he  ihould  not  live  many  days,  he  or- 
dered himfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  convent  of  St.  Onupbrius. 
Here  he  fpent  fozpe  days  in  preparing  for  futurity,  and  died 
the  25th  of  April  1595.  He  \Vas  tall,*  well  made,  and  of 
a  conflitution  naturally  vigorous.  He  had  a  great  foul,  and 
a  good  heart :  and  his  works  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  phi- 
lofopher,  an  orator,  a  logician,  a  critic,  and  a  poet  excellent 
in  every  kind  of  compofition* 

As  to  his  works,  we  have  mentioned  his  principal ;  his 
Rinaldo,  Aminta,  and  Gierufalemme  liberata,  an  epic  poem 
in  twenty-four  books.  This  poem  had  been  publiibed  in 
an  imperfciSl  fiate^  through  the  importunity  and  authority 
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of  fome  of  his  noble  patrons ;  but  the  firft  complete  edition 
of  it,  appeared  at  Ferrara  {n  )58i,  4to.  The  critics  falling 
upon  this  work,  and  pulling  it  all  to  pieces,  he  propofed  to 
g;ive  a  new  corrected  edition  of  it,  or  more  properly  fpeak« 
ing,  to  write  it  over  again,  which  he  did,  and  publiihed  at 
Rome,  under  the  title  of  Gierufalemme  coliquiftata,  in  1693^ 
4to.  But  the  poem,  thus  accommodated  to  the  tafte  and 
humour  of  his  critics,  vras  not  received  with  the  fame  ap* 
plaule  as  the  firft  edition  had  been,  where  his  genius  had  not 
been  reftrained  and  cramped  by  criticifm  and  art,  but  had 
been  abandoned  to  all  the  greatnefs  and  nobleneis  of  an  en- 
thufiaftic  imagination.  And  it  was  indeed  here,  and  here 
only,  that  Tafib  was  formed  to  excel.  It  is  true,  many 
writers,  efpecially  among  the  Italians,  have  made  no  fcruple 
of  compairing  Tailb  to  Virgil ;  even  Balzac  has  faid,  that  . 
the  Jerufalem  delivered  is  the  richeft  and  moft  finiflied  work, 
fince  the  age  of  Auguftus ;  and  applied  upon  this  occafion, 
what  St.  Jerome  applied  to  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  viz. 
that  '^  though  Virgil  hkd  hindered  TafIb  from  being  the 
<<  firft,  yet  Taflb  had  hindered  Virgil  from  being  the  only 
<^  poet  in  this  way.''  Tafib  had  a  vaft  genius,  a  powerful 
imagination,  and  was  fo  far  formed  for  the  nobler  kinds  of 
poetry ;  but  he  wanted  intirely  the  judgment,  the  dignity^ 
and  the  majefty  of  Virgil.  This  partiality  of  fome  for  Tafib, 
has,  perhaps,  made  Boileau  criticife  him  more  feverely  than 
he  would  otherwife  have  done :  he  calls  Taflb's  verfes  tin- 
fel,  when  compared  with  the  gold  of  Virgil ;  and  cenfures 
the  fimple  judgment  of  thofe,  who  prefer  ^^  le  clinquant  du  Satin  is.. 
••  Taflfe  i  tout  Tor  de  Virgile.'*  In  the  mean  time  fome 
virtuofi  of  Italy  have  made  it  a  queftion  for  a  long  while, 
whether  Ariofto  does  not  deferve  the  precedency  of  Taflb  : 
whereas  every  where  elfe,  among  men  of  underftanding, 
Taflb's  greateft  fiult  is,  that  of  having  too  much  of  Ariofto 
in  him.  Tafib  feems  to  have  been  confcious  of  this  fault. 
He  could  not  be  infenfible,  that  fuch  wild  fairy  tales,  at  that 
time  the  tafte  of  Italy  and  all  Europe,  were  altogether  in- 
confiftent  with'  the  gravity  of  epic  poetry  ;  and  in  order  to 
cover  this  defed,'  he  printed  a  preface,  in  which  he  pretends, 
that  all  his  poem  is  but  a  fliadow  and  a  type.  **  The  army 
*•  of  Chriftian  princes,"  fays  he,  **  reprefents  the  foul  and 

««  the 
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**  tbe  tx>dy  i  Jerttfaleni  the  figure  of  truo  happinefs^  wbicl^ 
^'  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  labour  and  difficulties  \  Gof- 
^  fredo  is  the  mind ;  Taacredo,  Raimondp^  and  the  reft» 
'^  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  the  common  foldier^  make  up 
^*  the  limbs  of  the  body  |  the  devils  are  at  once  figured^ 
^*  and  figures;  Armida  a^d  Ifmeno  are  the  temptatioiw 
^*  which  befiege  our  foiils ;  and  the  fpejis  and  illufions  of 
•'  the  enchanted  foreft  fhadow  out  the  falfe  reafoninga,  into 
'^  which  our  paffions  are  apt  to  miilead  us."  Such  k  the 
key  that  TaiTo  thinks  fit  to  give  us  of  his  work»  ;  in  which 
he  deals  with  binifelf^  as  the  commentators  have  dealt  with 
Homer  and  Virgil>  wbo«  like  ipcculative  and  over-wiie  polif- 
ticiaos,  conftrue  the  moil  Infigaificant  actions  of  great  me^ 
into  defigns  of  depth  and  importance^ 

The  works  of  Taiito  have  been  often  printed  feparately^ 
at  various  times  and  places  ;  but  the  whole,  together  with 
his  life,  and  alfo  fevcral  pieces  for  and  againft  his  Gierufar 
lemme  liberata,  were  published  at  Florence  1724,  in  fiac 
volumes  folio.    The  life  was  written  by  his  friend  Battifte 
Manfo,  and  printed  at  Rome  in  16343  of  which  that  by 
the  abbe  dc  Charnes^  printed  at  Paris  in  1690,   izmo,  i$ 
only  an  abridgment.    His  Aminta  and  Gierufalemme  fibe^ 
rata  have  been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages,  and  among 
Qthera  into  Englifh ;  the  former  being  publifhed  at  Londoain 
16289  the  latter  in  1 7 1  S«    We  will  conclude  our  account  of 
this  great  poet,  with  the  following  extraA  from  mr.  Voltaire: 
Efla'i  far  U  **  No  men  in  the  world,"  fays  this  writer*  **  was  ever  bom 
eflTnra.         '*  ^'^^  *  greater  genius,  and  more  qualified  for  epic  poetry. 
5^  His  talents,  which   gained  him   fo  great  a  reputation, 
"  were  the  caufc  qf  his  misfortunes.     His  life  proved  » 
*<  chain  of  miferies  and  woes.      Bani&ed  from  his  own 
•*  country^  he  was  reduced  to  the  grievous  ncceflSty.  of  hav- 
'^  ing  a  patron.    He  (uffeied  want,  exile,  and  prifon }  and 
*^  which  is  more  intolerable^  he  was  opprefTed  fagr  calumny. 
<^  Even  his  poetical  gleiry,  that  chimerical  comfort  in  real 
^*  calamities,  was  contefted.    The  number  of  his  enemies 
<^  eclipfed  for  a  long  while  faxs  reputation.     And  it  lajft^ 
*^  when  his  merit  began  to  overcome  envy»  when  he  was 
.^  ready  to  receive  the  honour  of  triumph  in  Eome«  which 
^<  Petrarch  had  formerly  enjoyed  (though  witk  Uft  merit) 

M  and 
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^^  and  wbicb  was  U  tbat  Uqie  a^  glorious  as  it  i$  now  ridi** 
^^  culoufi,  be  died  tbe  v^ry  izy  before  (he  defigned  foleih* 
^*  nity.  Nothing  difcover«  more  plainly  the  high  lenfi; 
*'  which  Rome  ei^^cained  of  hifi  merit,  than  tbe  infcrip^ 
*'  tipn  on  his  tomb.  The  pope,  who  ordered  him  a  mag- 
^'  nificent  funeral,  as  if  it  were  to  atone  ibr  the  misfortunes 
*'  of  his  life,  propofed  a  reward  for  the  beft  epitaph  which 
**  fhould  be  written  in  his  honogr.  Many  were  brought  to 
^^  him,  all  full  of  the  juft  praifes  of  TaifQ.  The  judges, 
**  appointed  to  chufe  the  epitaph,  were  divided  ip  their  opir 
**  Dions,  when  a  young  m^i\  Qj^me  to  them  with  'this  in^ 
**  fcription-^^Torquati  Taifi  oflk  The  judges  imn^ediately 
**  agreed  in  giving  the  preference  to  it,,  being  perfuaded^ 
**  that  the  name  of  TaiTo  was  bis  grejhteft  enpoziyum/* 

TATE  (Nahum)  an  Engliih  poet,  wis  born  about  the 
n^ddre  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  there  received  his  education.  He  was  made 
poet  laureat  to  king  William,  upon  the  death  of  Shadwell^ 
and  held  that  place  till  the  acceflion  of  king  George  L  on 
whom  he  lived  to  write  the  iirft  birth-day  ode,  which  is 
executed  with  unufual  fpirit.  He  was  a  o^an  of  good  na- 
ture, great  probity,  and  competent  learning  i  but  ib  ex- 
tremely modeft,  that  he  was  never  able  to  make  his  fbrtime^ 
or  to  raife.himfelf  above  neceflity.  The  earl  of  Doriet  was 
his  patron ;  but  the  chief  ufe  he  made  of  him  was,  to  fcreen 
himfelf  from  the  perfecution  of  his  creditors.  He  died  in 
the  Mint  1716,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  laurel  by  mr.  Euf- 
deo.  He  was  the  author  of  nine  dramatic  performances,  a 
great  number  of  poems,  and  of  a  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  in 
conjun£lion  with  dr.  Nicholas  Brady.  He  was  a  man  of 
wit  and  parts,  yet  not  thought  to  pofleis  any  very  great 
genius,  as  being  deficient  in  what  is  its  firft  charaderic^ 
^mely,  invention. 

TAT  I  AN,  a  writer  of  the  primitive  church,  was  born  Fabric. Bibi. 

in  Aflyria,  and  trained  in  the  learning  and  religion  of  the  ^';^''**''» 

heathens.     He  was  a  fophift  by  profeilion,  very  profound  Cave,  Hift. 

in  all  branches  of  literature,   and  acquired  great  reputation  *•*«'*'•*•*•»• 
by  teaching  rhetoric.    Coming  over  tochrifli^^nity,  he  be- 
came 
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caAie  the  fcholar  of  Juftin  Martyr,  whom  he  attended  to 
Rome,  and  partook  with  him  of  the  hatred  of  the  philofoper 
Orat.  contra  Crefcens :  for  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  Crefcens  laid  wait  for 
^^•"^        his  life,  as,  well  as  for  Juftin's.     While  Juftin  lived  he  con- 
tinued fteady  and  orthodox,  and  a  good  member  of  the 
church :  but  after  his  death,  being  puiFed  up  with  pride,  with 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  abounded,  and  a  conceit  of  his  elo- 
quence, which  was  indeed  uncommon,  he  madie  a  fchifm^ 
and  became  the  author  of  a  new  fed.    He  took  it  into  his 
,  Bead  to  condemn  marriage,  as  no  better  than  proftitution  ^ 
be  enjoined  abftlnence  from  wine  and  animal  food,  and  fuf- 
fered  only  water  to  be  ufed  in  the  holy  myfteries ;  from 
whence  his  followers  were  called  Encratitse,  and  Hydropa- 
raftatae.    He  maintained  fome  of  the  errors  of  the  Valenti* 
nians,  affirming,  that  Adam  and  our  forefathers  were  damned^ 
and  that  there  were  aeones,  or  certain  invifible  beuigs.     He. 
aflerts,  in  his  book'  Adverfus  Gentes,  that  the  fouls  of  men 
are  naturally  mortal,  but  made  immortal  by  the  fpecial  a£l  of 
God.    When  he  had  propagated  thefe  dodrines  for  fome 
time  at  Rome,  he  returned  into  the  eaft,  and  opened  a  fchool 
firft  in  Mefopotamia  about  the  year  172.     Afterwards  he 
preached  at  Antioch,  in  Cilicia  alfo,  and  in  Pifidia.    No- 
thing is  certainly  known  concerning  his  death. 
EedetHift.       Eufebius  informs  us,  that  he  compofed  a  prodigious  num- 
iib.iv.c.29.  \^^  Qf  ^orks ;  of  which  nothing  is  now  extant  but  his  piece 
abgainft  the  Gentiles,  or  (as  it  is  ufually  intitled)  Oration  to 
the  Greeks.     He  opens  this  difcourfe  with  proving,  that  the 
Greeks  are  not  the  inventors  of  any  of  the  fciences,  as  they 
boaft  themfelves  to  be,  but  that  they  were  all  invented  bjr 
thofe  whom  they  call  Barbarians  :  and  then  adds,  that  the 
Greeks  corrupted  the  fciences  they  received  from  the  Barba- 
rians, and  more  efpecially  philofophy.     Afterwards,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  and  defend  the  Chriftian  religion;  and  iri« 
termixes  what  he  fays  with  fatirical  reflexions  on  the  ridf- 
culous  theology  of  the  Pagans,  and  on  the  corrupt  manners 
of  their  gods  and  philofophers.     This  work  is  full  of  pro« 
fane  learning,  and  the  ftyle  is  copious  and  elegant,  but  the 
matters  contained  in  it  are  not  digcftcd  into  any  order. 

This  treatife  of  Tatian  was  firft  printed  at  Zurich  in  1546^ 

together  with  the  Latin  verfion  of  Conrad  us  Gcfoer.     It 
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was  afterwards  fubjoined  to  Jufttn  Mart3rr's  works,  printed 
at  Parii  m  1615  and  1636,  folio  :  but  the  beft  edition  of  it 
is  that  of  Oxford  1700^  in  8vo. 

TATIU&  (Achilles)  an  ancient  Greek  writer  of  F«Wc.  Bibl. 
Alexandria ;  but  the  age  he  lived  in  is  uncertain.  Accord-  ^j^ 
ing  to  Suidas,  who  calls  him  Statius,  he  was  at  firft  an  Hea* 
then,  then  a  Chriftian,  and  afterwards  a  biQiop.  He  wrote 
a  book  fif^  (^ifoK,  or,  Upon  the  fphere,'  which  feems  to  have 
been  -nothing  more  than  a  commentary  upon  Aratus.  Part 
of  it  is  extant,  and  hath  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  father 
Petavius,  under  the  title  of  Ifagoges,  in  phaenomcna  Arati. 
He  wrote  alfo  Of  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Lcucippe,  in 
eight  books,  which  were  firft  publtihed  in  Latin  only,  at 
Bafi!  1554.  This  Latin  verfion,  made  by  Annibal  Cruceius 
of  MiJan,  was  republiflied  by  Commclinus,  with  the  Greek, 
at  Heidelberg  1608,  8vo,  with  Longus  and  ParthenJus,  wri- 
ters of  the  fame  clafs :  after  which  a  more  corrcd  edition  o( 
the  Greek  was  given  by  Salmafius  at  Leyden  1640,  in  lamo.  , 
Cmceius's  verfion  ftiH  attended  it ;  for  though  full  of  faults, 
yet  Salmafius  t^ls  us,  that  as  he  had  not  time  to  make  a 
new  one,  he  thought  it  better  to  let  it  continue  as  it  was. 
Tatius  is  not  the  only  Chriftian  biihop  of  antiquity,  who 
wrote  of  amours :  Heliodorus  did  the  fame.  Photiusfpeaks  Cod.  87, 94, 
wd!  of  T'atius.  *^^- 

TAUBM  AN  (Frederic)  in  LatinT  AUB  MAN-  Me^chior 
N  U  S,  an  eminent  German  critic,  was  born  at  Wonfcifch   ^j,  ^ii*,Ifo,' 
in  Franconia,  about  the  year  is^S*     Some  very  remarkaWe  phorMtn  / 
circtimftances  attended  his  education.      His  father  was  a  ,„^^'5Jil 
burgomafter  of  his  town,  but  yet  a  tradefman  of  a  lower  ceroo,&c. 
order,  and  in  no  very  confiderable  circumftances.     He  died  *""'  *'^** 
whHc  Taubman  was  a  child,  and  the  mother  married  a  tay- 
lor;  which,  tnftead  pf  obftru£Hng  the  education  of  Taub^ 
man,   as  was  rnoft  natural  to  expe£t,  contributed  greatly  to 
it :  for  the  ftthcr- in-law,  touched  with  the  fine  parts  of  the 
boy,  refolved  to  bring  him  up  to  letters  j  and  for  that  pur-    . 
pofe  fent  htm  to  Culmbach,  a  town  of  Franconra,  to  fchooK 
Taubman,  thtnr  twelve  years  of  age,  continued  four  more 
ip  this  place ;  and  made  an  uncommon  progrefsr  in  litera. 

Vol.  XI.  O  turc. 
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turc,  in  Tpitc  of  the  great  difficulties  he  had  to  ftrugglc 
wth.  For  the  circumftances  of  bis  parents  were  fo  very 
indifferent,  that  they  were  unable  to  furniih  him  with  com- 
mon neceffaries ;  and  he  was  frequently  conftrained  to  beg 
his  bread  from  door  to  door,  '*  da  panem  propter  Dcum.*' 
He  often  related  this  particular  of  his  life  after  he  was  grown 
up,  and  in  a  flouriihing  condition.  While  he  was  at  this 
ichool  his  mother  died,  and  his  father-in-law  married  ano- 
ther wife,  who  proved  as  kindly  and  affeSionately  difpofed 
to  him,  and  ftrove  as  much  to  relieve  his  neceffities,  as  his 
own  mother  could  have  done.  Though  he  was  not  fortu- 
nate in  lofing  his  own  parents,  yet  was  he  not  amazingly 
fo  in  thofe  who  fupplied  their  place  ? 

In  the  year  1582,  George- Frederic,  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg, having  founded  a  college  at  Heilbrun,  a  town  of  Sua- 
bia,  got  together  the  choice  youth  out  of  all  his  ftates,  and 
.Taubman  among  the  reft,  who  was  then  fixteen  years  of  age. 
His  great  capacity  recommended  him  to  public  notice ;  and 
beiides  his  (kill  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  he  had  alfo 
a  very  extraordinary  talent  for  poetry.     After  ftaying  ten 
years  at  Heilbrun,  he  went  in  1592,  to  Wittenburg,  where 
he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf;  and  Frederic-William,  the 
prince  of  Saxony,  conceived  fo  high  an  efteem  and  fondnefs 
for  him,  that  he  often  made  a  companion  of  him.     The 
profeflbrfhip  of  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  becoming  vacant 
in  1595,  the  univerfity  aiked  it  of  the  court  for  Taubman^ 
who  accordingly  took  pofleffion  of  it  in  Odober  that  year, 
and  held  it  with  great  honour  to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to 
the  public,  as  long  as  he  lived.     He  died  of  a  fever  the  26th 
of  February  1613,  leaving  five  children  and  a  wife,  whom 
he  had  married  in  1596.     He  was  one  t>f  thofe  few  happy 
men,  who  had  qualities  to  make  himfelf  beloved  as  well  ^ 
admired.     His  very  great  learning  procured  him  the  admira-^ 
tjon  of  mankind  ;  and  his  fprigbtlinefs  of  nature,  pleafantry 
in  converfation,  grounded  upon  a  general  humanity,  which 
difpofed  him  to  do  all  the  good  he  could  to  all,  procured 
him  their  efteem  and  affeiSion. 

His  works  are,  Commentarius  in  Plautum,  Franco^ 
1.605,  ^"^  ^^  1612,  not  only  enlarged,  but  more  corref^. 
A  third  edition,  with  editions^  by  Janus  Orutenis^  was  pub- 
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liflied  after  bis  death  in  162 1 ;  but  .many  prefer  the  fecond, 
as  more  corred:  they  are  all  in  quarto.  Jofepb  Scaliger  Seal.  Epift, 
complimented  Taubman  upon  his  Commentary  on  Plautus,  ^^* 
and  tells  him,  that  it  has  all  the  marks  of  penetration,  judg- 
ment, and  induftry.  The  learned  have  ever  fince  confidered 
it  in  this  light;  and  Taubman 's  is,  perhaps,  notwithftanding 
the  labours  of  any  later  critic,  the  beft  edition  w^  ftill  have 
of  Plautus.  After  his  death  was  publiihed  by  his  fon,  his 
Commentarius  in  Virgilium  -,  which  Tanaquil  Faber  fcruples 
not,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  call  the  beft  commentary  we 
have  upon  Virgil ;  while  fome,  with  lefs  reafon,  have  pre- 
tended to  abufe  it.  De  lingua  Latina  diflertatio,  pub« 
Ifflied  by  himfelf  at  Wittenburg  in  1602.  He  alfo  publifhed 
other  fmall  pieces,  and  fome  Latin  poetry.  Taubmanni- 
ana  caiiie  out  at  Leipfic  in  1 703 :  Taubman  had  a  great 
turn  for  raillery,  and  was  a  dealer  in  bons  mots ;  but  whe- 
ther any  of  them  are  here,  may  probably  be  found  uncertain. 

TAVERNIER  (John  Baptist)  a  Frenchman  fa-  Biyte'iDI^ 
mous  for  his  travels,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1605* 
Hfs  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  fettled  at  Paris^ 
and  traded  very  largely  in  geographical  maps,  fo  that  the 
natural  inclination  which  Tavernier  had  for  travellings  was 
greatly  increafed  by  the  things  which  he  daily  heard  talked 
in  bis  father's  hoafe,  concerning  foreign  countries.  He  be- 
gan ro  gratify  this  paffion  fo  early,  that  at  the  age  of  two 
and  twenty  years,  he  had  feen  the  Anefl  countries  of  Europe, 
France,  England,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  SwiiTer- 
land,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  During  the  fpace  of 
forty  years  he  travelled  fix  times  into  Turkey,  I'erfia,  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  by  all  the  different  routs  he  could  take. 
He  bad  gained  a  great  eftate  by  trading  in  jewels ;  and,  be-*' 
ing  ennobled  by  Lewis  XIV.  he  purchafed  the  barony  of 
Aubonne,  near  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  1668.  He  had  coI« 
UAcd  a  great  number  of  obfervations,  but  he  had  not  learned 
either  to  fpeak  or  write  well  in  French  >  for  which  reafop, 
he  was  forced  to  employ  others  in  drawing  up  his  relations. 
Mr.  Chappufeau,  with  whom  he  lodged  at  Geneva,  lent  him 
his  pen  for  the  twoiirft  volumes  of  his  travels,  and  xnr.  Cha- 
pclle  for  the  third.   They  have  frequently  been  printed,  and 
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contain  feveral  curious  particulars ;  yet  not  without  feme 

'  fables,  which  were  told  hhn  purely  to  impofe  upon  his  (im- 

plicity.     He  is  charged  al(b  with  ftealing  from  others  to  fill 

De  religione  up  fiij  q^q  accounts :  thus  our  dr.  Hyde,   having  cited  a 

Pcrftr^,     ^^^  long  paflage  from  Tavernkr,  teUs  us,  that  ^''  he  had 

p.  5^35,  Erft  cc  taken  it  like  a  doiifrnright  plagiary  from  a  book  printed  at 

^  <<  Lyons  167 1,  in  8vo,   and  written  by  father  Gabriel  de 

*'  Chinon,  who  had  lived  in  Periia  thirty  years/' 

Tavernier's  aiFairs  getting  into  had  condition  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  life,  by  reafon  of  the  mifmanagement  and  ill  con- 
AhA  of  a  nephew,  who  had  in  the  Levant  the  dii«Aion  of  a 
cargo  puvchafed  in  France  for  222,000  livres,  which  (hould 
have  made  above  a  million,  he  undertook  a  feventh  journey 
into  the  eaft,  to  redify  this  diforder ;  for  which  purpofe,  as 
is  fuppofed,  he  fold  his  barony  of  Auboniie  in  1687.  He 
fet  out,  and  was  got  as  far  as  Mofcow,  where  he  died  in  July 
1689,  aged  eighty*  four  years.  He  was  of  th^  proteftant 
religion.  Several  parties,  among  which  were  the  Dutch 
and  tlie  Jefuits,  were  offended  at  certain  things  tnferted  in 
his  travels,  and  he  has  been  abufed  in  print  on  that  account. 
He  has  one  chapter,  where  he  oonfiders  the  condu£t  of  the 
Hollanders  in  Afiaj  and  there  be  falls  very  feverely  upon  the 
dtrcdprs  of  the  £afl  India  company,  by  whom  he  reprefeDtt 
himfelf  to  have  fuffered ;  but  he  declares  at  the  beginning, 

that  he  does  not  blame  the  conduit  of  the  Dutch  in  general* 

< 

Wooa*i  TAYLOR  (dr.  Jeremy)  an  EngUih  divine  of  great 

OjmT^oI      ^^*  judgment,  learning,  and  piety,  was  the  fon  of  a  barber 
fi.  p.'4oo.    in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the 
TS^^     fevcatcenth  century,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  year. 
At  thirteen  years  of  age  be  was  admitted  of  Caius^coJiegc^-. 
in  that  univerfity,  where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a 
mafter  of  arts  degree,-    He  afterwards  entered  into  orders, 
and  fupplied  for  a  time  the  divinity  ledurei's  (dace  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  London ;  where,  diftinguilhing'himfelf  to  great 
advantage,  he  was  introduced  to  archbiftop  Laud.     Thm 
archbiihop,  Anick  with  his  excellent  parts,  thought  they 
Aould  be  afforded  better  opportunities  of  fhidy  and  improve- 
ment, than  a  conftant  courie  of  preaching  ceuld  allow  of > 
and  ;hfiref<9rc  cauicd  bim  t9  be  ek^cd  fellow  of  All-Soul  V 
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teHege  in  Oxford,  in  1636*  He  did  this  by  dim  ofimeptft 
and  authority ;  for  mr.  Weed  gives  feme  reafonSf  why  Aich 
an  dedion  Wiis  againft  tbe  ftatutes.  Ab<Ait  thii  time,  <as 
tke  fame  Wood  i^lal^s^  he  M^ab  in  a  r^rady  way  to  be  ^on- 
firmed  a  member  of  tbe  cbwth  of  Rome,  a»  iSMny  of  that 
perfuafion  faid  $  but,  upon  a  fe rihon  preached  at  Oxford-en 
the  5th  of  Novembeir  1638,  wherein  feveral  things  agamft 
the  papifta  were  wifely  inferted  by  the  then  vice- chancellor, 
he  was  afterWarda  rejeded  with  fcont  by  tliem^  parttculariy 
by  Fr.  a  S.  Clara,  hb  intimate  acquaintance ;  to  whom  af- 
terwards be  cxpreifiid  (otjat  forrow  for  what  he  had  faid,  as 
the  faid  S.  Clara  told  mr.  Wood.  About  that  tifne  he  bt- 
came  one  of  the  ai-chbifliop's  chaplains,  who  beftowed  on 
him  tbe  redory  of  Uppingham  in  Rutland.  Iii  the  year 
1642,  he  was  by  mandamus  created  do£tor  of  divinity^  be^ 
tng  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  a  frequent 
preacher  before  him  and  the  court  at  Oxford.  Up  aftdr* 
wards  attended  as  chaplain  in  the  king's  army,  wfae^e, 
though  he  had  not  the  command  of  his  time  and  books,  he 
laid  tbe  foundation  of  many  works,  which  he  afterwards 
finiihed  and  publiihed. 

Upon  the  decline  of  tke  king^s  caufe  he  retired  into 
Wales,  where,  under  the  protedion  of  tbe  earl  of  Carbury, 
of  the  Golden  Grove  in  CariDarthenftire,  he  was  fuflbfed 
to  officiate  as  a  ihtnifter,  and  to  teach  a  fchool  fot  the  main- 
tenance of  bimfelf,  hts  wife  arid  children.  In  this  retise- 
nxnt  be  wrote  and  publiihed  d  great  number  of  worics^.  imd 
pafticularly  his  much  famed  book  intitled,  A  difcourfe  of 
the  liberty  of  prophefy  ing,  {hutwing  the  unreafonatilenefs  -of 
pfetfcribing  to  other  men  s  faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  perfe- 
cuting  difielme  opinions,  1*6474  in  4to.  In  this  piece  he 
Wats  fuppofed  to  lay  dowa  fueh  principles  as  flruck  at  the 
fotodation  of  all  hierarchy ;,  and  on  that  account  gate  of- 
fence CO  many  isembers  of  the  cbuhrh  of  England,  while 
many  of  its  adverfaries  thought  themfelves  countenanced  by 
dkan^  aoid  (ven  juMfied  in  their  hoftilrties  againft  it.  Mr. 
Anthony  Wood  has  defcanted  upon  thi^  work  $  and  what  he 
6tfs  is  fo  cvrkms,  that  it  richly  diefenres  to  be  tranferibed. 
*<  In  A^  writii%  of  this  book^  dr.  Taylor  made  ufie  of  a 
^  Hko  ftifttagta^as  Hales  did  in  writing  his  book  of  Schtfm) 
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<^  to  break  the  prefbyterian  power,  and  to  countenance  di- 
•  *^  vifions  between  the  factions,  which  were  too  much  united 
^<  againft  the  loyal  clergy.  For  in  the  faid  book  he  infifts 
**  on  the  fame  topics  of  fchifin  and  herefy,  of  the  incompe- 
**  tency  of  councils  and  furthers  to  determine  our  ecclefiafti- 
^'  cal  controverfies,  and  of  fcrupulous  confciences;  and 
^'  urgeth  far  m6re  cogent  arguments  than  mr.  Hales  did, 
*'  but  ftill  had  prepared  his  £o^  ^a^ptcxe*,  or  Antidote  to 
"  prevent  any  dangerous  efie£^  of  his  difcourfe :  for  the  ju- 
*^  dicious  reader  may  perceire  fuch  a  re&rve,  though  it  lie 
*^  in  ambufcado,  and  is  compa£ked  in  a  narrow  compafs,  as 
**  may  eafdy  rout  thofe  troops,  which  began  too  foon  to  cry 
^^  vidoria,  and  thought  of  nothing  elfe  but  dividing  the  fpoil. 
**•  And  if  the  learned  author  (Hales)  did  this  and  was  blame- 
*^  lefs,  the  goodnefs  of  the  end  in  fuch  cafes  denominating 
^^  the  adlion,  I  fee  no  caufe  why  our  author,  whofe  ends 
**  were  for  the  reftoring  of  peace,  feeing  he  reprefented  the 
*'  caufes  of  the  war  fo  frivolous  and  inconfiderable,  ought 
^'  to  be  reprefented  as  a  criminal  or  advcrfary."  What  we 
would  note  particularly  in  thefe  animadverfions  of  mr.  Wood 
is,  that  though  dr.  Taylor  did  put  forth  falfe  principles, 
while  he  kept  his  own,  which  were  the  true  ones,  out  of 
fight,  and  thus  did  certainly  deceive  his  readers,  to  fay  no 
worfe  of  it ;  yet  he  did  it  for  a  good  purpofe,  and  therefore 
the  fraud  or  deluiion  was  in  itfelf  a  good  aiftion*  This  is 
the  opinion  of  mn  Wood,  who  fays,  that  "  the  goodnefs 

;  *'  of  the  end  denominates  the  adion ;"  and  it  is,  as  there  is 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  the  opinion  of  too  many  good  perfons, 
who,  like  mr.  Wood,  would  make  no  fcruple  to  do  wrong, 
that  right  might  come  of  it,  though  nothing  can  be  more 
exprefsly  forbid*  In  the  mean  time,  dr.  Taylor's  book  has 
ever  been  admired;  and  thofe,  who  have  not  approved,  qf 
many  things  advanced  in  it,  have  allowed  it  to  abound,  as 
indeed  all  his  works  do,  with  fenfe,  wit,  and  the  profoundeft 
learning. 

In  this  retirement  in  Wales  he  fpent  feveryl  years,  when 
at  length  his  family  was  fo  vifited  by  ficknefs,  that  he  loft 

'  three  fons  within  the  fpace  of  as  many  montfasv  This  af- 
fliAien,  though  he  was  a  man  of  the  moft  exemplary  piety 
and  refigtiationj  touched  him  fo  feafibljr,  that  it  made  him 
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defirous  to  leave  the  country;  and  going  to  London,  he  there 
for  fome  time  officiated  in  a  private  congregation  of  loyaliits 
to  his  great  hazard.  At  length  meeting  with  lord  Conway, 
he  was  carried  by  that  nobleman  over  to  Ireland,  and  fcjttled 
at  Portmore,  where  he  wrote  his  Duftor  dubitantium ;  **  a 
••*  book,"  fajrs  mr.  Wood,  ^^  that  is  alone  able  to  give  its 
'**  author  immortality."  Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
he  returned  to  England ;  and  foon  after,  biing  nominated  to 
the  bifliopric  of  Down  and  Connor  in  Ireland,  was  confed- 
erated to  that  fee  at  Dublin  the  27th  of  January  1661-2  : 
and  upon  the  aiftof  June  following,  he  had  the  adminiftra*  . 
tion  of  the  fee  of  Dromore  granted  to  him.  Upon  his  being 
made  biihop  he  was  appointed  a  privy  counfellor;  and  the 
univerfity  of  Dublin  gave  him  their  teftimony,  by  re- 
commending him  for  their  vice-chancellor.  He  died  of  a 
fever  at  Lifnegarvy,  the  13th  of  Auguft  1667,  and  was  in- 
terred in  a  chapel  of  his  own  erefting  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  cathedral  of  Dromore.  His  funeral  fermon  was  preached 
by  dr.  George  Ruft,  his  intimate  friend,  who  fucceeded  him 
in  the  fee  of  Dromore;  where,  though  his  chara£ler  is  drawn 
to  great  advantage,  and  the  difcourfe  may  feem  to  favour  of 
panegyric,  yet  the  orator,  perhaps,  had  never  a  fairer  field 
to  expatiate,  and  allow  himfelf  the  fulleft  fcope  in. 

Biihop  Taylor  was  indifputaUy,  as  dr.  Ruft  reprefents 
him,  a  man*  of  the  acutcft  penetration  and  fagacity,  the 
richeft  and  moft  lively  imagination,  the  folideft  judgment, 
and  the  profoundeft  learning.  He  was  perfedlly  verfed  in  all 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  refined  wits  of  later  ages,  whether  French  or  Ita- 
lian. His  fkill  was  great  both  in  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
in  cafuiftical  divinity,  in  fathers,  and  ecclefiaftical  writers, 
ancient  and  modern.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greateft  hurni* 
lity  and  piety :  it  is  believed,  fays  dr.  Ruil,  that  he  fpent 
the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  heaven,  and  that  his  folenm 
hours  of  prayer  took  up  a  confiderable  portion  of  his  life* 
He  was  indeed  a  great  devotee,  for.  he  had  in  him  much  of 
natural  enthufiafm,  which  made  him  pu(h  the  affair  of  devo- 
tion fomewhat  hnhcr,  perhaps,  than  fober  unafFeded  piety 
will  permit.  Dr.  Rufl  concludes  his  chara^er  with  ob- 
ierving9  diat  ^^  he  had  the  good  humour  of  a  gentleman, 
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**  the  eloqvence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poee»  the  acute- 
*^  liieis  of  a  fchoolman,  the  profouadnefs  of  a  philofopbei, 
'<  the  'wifilom  of  a  chancellor,  the  fagacity  of  a  prophet,  the 
*^  reafpn  of  an  angpl,  and  the  piety  of  a  faint.  He  had  d^* 
votion  enough  for  a  cloifter,  learning  enough  for  an  urn- 
verfity,  and  i^it  enough  for  a  college  of  virtuoft;  and  had 
**  his  pares  and  endowments  been  parcelled  out  among  his 
<^  clergy  that  he  left  behind  him,  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
"  made  one  of  the  bcft  dtocefes  in  the  world. ** 

His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and,  I  think,  aU  upon 
(he  fubj^£l  of  religion ;  they  are  either  controverfial,  devoti- 
onal, treatifes,  or  fermons.  They  have  been  often  printed,. 
an4  much  readj  but  their  day  feems  now  to  be  over,  as  will, 
iboaer  or  later,  be  the  fate  of  the  mo0  admired  prdduiSlan^, 
wjijiatiever  authors  may  vainly  fancy. 

T  AY  LOR  (John)  ufually  called  the  water-poet,  was 
born  in  Gloucefterfbirej  about  the  year  1584.  Mr.  Wood 
fays,  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Gloucefler,  and  w>nt  to  fchool 
there;  but  be  does  not  appear  to  have  learned  any  thing  more 
than  bis  Accidence,  as  we  colle£t  from  thefe  lines  of  his  own: 

<<  I  mufl  confefs  I  do  want  eloquenee, 
<'  And  never  fcaroe  did  leasn  my  Acddence : 
>^  For  having  got  from  Pofiiin»  to  Poflet, 
^'  I  there  was  gravelPd,  coiaJd  no  further  get.'* 

Taylor  relates  a  ridiculous  ftory  concerning  his  fchool* 
mailer  Green,  which,  for  want  of  better  materials,  the  reader 
I .  v/,„  to  be  content  with.  Green,  it  feems,  was  a  prodi- 
"*■'  \.}ri  •  :'  '-'■  nc  •  miJk ;  and,  in  order  to  have  it  quite  neW 
iif^'  fti  peiTe.cion,  went  himfelf  to  the  market  to  buy  a  cow. 
Biit  the  poor  man's  eyes  being  dim,  he  cheapened  a  bull, 
and  agreeing-  with  the  owner  about  the  price,  drove  it  home. 
The  maid  being  called  to  milk  it,  a  terrible  difputc  arofc  be- 
tween her  and  her  mailer,  which  the  ^creature  hftlf  put  an 
end  to,  by  difcovering  at  length  his  fex.  tTpon  this  advcn- 
tuH"Ars  l£holar  Taylbr  wrote  thefe  verft« : 

tiif      «  Our  maftcr  Green  was  overfecn 
^^  In  buying  of  a  bull, 
**  For  when  the  maid  did  mean  to  milkp 
^<  He  pift  the  pail  half  full," 
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He  wts  takcA  from  fchool  at  Glouceftcf 9  knd  bboiid  ftp- 
^entict  to  a  waterman  in  honicni  wbich^  though  a  hib&- 
riou*  eotplayineiit,  did  not  To  much  deprefe  hil  mind  but 
that  he  fometimes  indulged  himfelf  in  poetry.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  die  year  164.2,  he  left  Lon- 
don, and  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  taken  much  no- 
tice of,  and  efteemed,  for  his  facetious  company.  He  kept 
a  GOHinion  vi^alling*houfc  there,  and  wrote  paTquiU  againft 
the  round-heads;  by  which  be  thought,  and  mr.  Wood  100 
feems  to  dhiak,  that  he  did  great  fervice  to  the  #oyil  caufe. 
After  Che  garrilbn  at  Oxford  had  furrendered,  he  retired  to 
Weftminfter,  keptapublic'houfein  Phcenix-aUey^  ndar  Long- 
acre,  and  continued  cotiftani  in  hb  loyalty  to  the  king; 
after  whofe  death,  he  fet  up  a  fign  ovef  his  door  of  a  mourn- 
ing crown;  but  that  proving  offenfive^  he  pulled  itdowjl, 
and  hung  up  his  own  pidure,  with  thefe  verles  ui^er  It : 

'*  There's  many  a  head  Aandsl  for  a  fign, 
*•  Then,  gentle  reader,  why  not  mine?'*'    . 

And  thefe  on  the  other  fide, 

<*  Tbo'  I  deferve  not,  I  dcfire, 

^  The  laurel  wreath,  the  poet's  hire/'^ 


He  died  in  the  year  1654,  aged  feventy-four  years,  as  mr. 
Wood  was  informed  by  his  nephew,  a  painter  of  Oxford, 
who  gave  hi»  pidure  to  the  fchool-gallery  there^  where  it 
now  hangs,  and  (hews  him  to  have  been  of  a  ^uick  and 
iiilart  countenance.  Our  water-poet,jfoui>d  lei'*ir^  t^/,'*?^  ^ 
fouricore  books,  fome  of  which  occafionei'3ivi,vii6'il^  p*\ 
Hk  their  time,  and  were  thought  worthy  to  bz  c^lc&ed  iT'^i 
ibiio  volume.  ^*  Had  he  had  learning,"  fays  mr.  Wood, 
**  bellowed  on  bim  according  to  his  natural  parts,  which 
<<  were  excellent,  he  might  have  equalled^  if  not  excelled, 
*<  many  who  claim  a  great  ibare  in  the  temple  of  the 
^  mufts." 

TEMPLE  (fir  William)  an  eminent  Sngltfh  C-mC"  Tempie't 
man,  and  very  polite  writer,  was,  the  fon  of  fir  William  Jj,^  **?!*. 
Temple^  of  Sheen  in  Surry,  mafter  of  the  rolls  and  privj-  folio.—  * 

'   counfeUor 
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NfceroA,       counfcUor  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  a  (ifter 
ftlrtSa!'     of  the  learned  dr.  Henry  Hammond.    His  grandfather,  fir 
siii.— Gt-     William  Temple,  was  a  younger  Ton  of  the  Temple^,   of 
^!P'^'     Temple- hall,  in  Letceflerihire,  and,  as  it  feems,  the  raiier 
of  his  family.     He  was,  at  firft,  fellow  of  KingVcoIIege  in 
Cambridge,  afterwards  mafter  of  the  free  fchool  at  Lincoln, 
then  fecretary  fucceffively  to  fir  Phil  ip  Sidney,  William  Davifon, 
elq;  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  fecretaries,  and  to  the  famous 
carl  of  Eflex  ;  which  laft  he  ferved  while  he  was  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland.     In  1609,  upon  the  importunate  felicitation  of 
dr.  James  Uflier,  he  accepted  the  provoftfliip  of  Trinity- 
college  in  Dublin  ;  after  which  he  was  knighted,  and  made 
one  of  the  mailers  of  the  chancery  in  Ireland.    He  died  about 
1626,  aged  feventy-two  years,  after  having  given  proof  of 
his  abilities  and  learning,  by  feveral  publications  in  Lfatin. 

•Our  Kir  William  Temple  was  born  at  London,  about  the 
year  1629 ;  and,  from  his  childhood,  difcovered  a  foHd  pe* 
netrating  genius,  and  a  wonderful  defire  of  knowledge, 
which  his  father  took  care  to  cultivate  by  all  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education.  He  made  his  (irft  application  to  letters 
at  Penlhurft  in  Kent,  under  the  infpeflion  of  his  uncle,  dr. 
Hammond,  who  was  then  minifter  of  that  pariib ;  and  from 
thence  was  removed  to  a  fchool  at  Biihop's  Stoctford,  to  be 
farther  inftruiled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  At  feven- 
teen  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Emanuel-college  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  the  great  and  learned  dr.  Cudworth 
for  his  tutor;  and,  about  a  year  after,  left  the  univerfity,  in 
'  order  to  travel  into  foreign  countries.  He  went  into  France 
in  1648  ;  and,  after  fpending  two  years  there,  proceeded  to 
'Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  In  thefe  travels,  he 
made  himfelf  a  very  compleat  mafter  of  the  French  and  Spa- 
ni(h  tongues.  He  returned  to  England  in  1654,  and  foon 
after  married  a  daughter  of  fir  Thomas  O/borne :  he  had 
met  with  her  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  1648,  when  king 
Charles  was  a  prifoner  in  Carift>rook-caftle ;  and  accompany- 
ing her  to  Guernfey,  where  her  father  was  then  governor, 
conceived  a  paffion  for  her,  which  ended  in ,  iparriage. 
While  England  was  governed  by  theufurpers,  he  lived  pri- 
y^tely  with  his  father  in  Ireland,  aqd  devoted  his  whole  time 
to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  philofophy.    Upon  the  reftoration 
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of  Charles  II.  he  began  to  put  hitnfelf  forward,  and  became 
a  member  of  parliament  in  Ireland  ^  but,  upon  being  fenc 
over  hither  as  a  commiffioner,  in  1662,  to  the  king,  frefh 
views  opened  themfelves  to  him:  and  he  only  returned  to  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  tranfport  his  family  to  England.  Tiiou^ 
his  parts  and  accompiifiiments  were  fufficiently  known,  and 
no  recommendations  of  them  were  farther  ^leceflary,  y6t 
his  political  principles  would  not  fufFer  him  to  mix  in  public 
afiairs,  till  the  reftoration  in  1660;  nor  would  thefe  fanie 
principles,  we  are  told,  allow  him  to  continue  in  *  bufinefs 
any  longer  than  the  year  i68o-;  when  the  French  party 
having  gained  the  afcendant,  he  fenc  hb  fon  to  acquaint  tike 
king,  that  he  had^*^  refolved  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his 
<'  life  like  as  good  a  private  fubje£^  as  any  he  had^  but  never 
•*  to  meddle  with  any  public  employment."  He  had  thei^ 
fpent  twenty  years  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  with  particu- 
lar honour  and  fuccefs,  namely,  from  the  thirty-fecond  to 
the  fifty- fecond  year  of  his  age;  and  this,  it  feems,  he  took 
to  be  the  part  of  a  man's  life  moft  fit  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
fervice  of  his  prince  and  country,  **  the  reft  being,"  as  he 
obferved,  *^  too  much  taken  up  with  his  pleafures  or  his 
«  eafe." 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  his  negotiations  at  home 
and  abroad,  would  be  to  open  a  great  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  and  therefore  canhot  be  expelled 
from  us ;  but  two  great  events,  in  which  he  had  a  principal 
hand,  may  juft  be  mentioned.     One  was,  the  triple  league      ' 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  in  the  year  1668, 
fo  much  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  dimunition  of  the 
threatening  power  of  France.     The  other  was,  the  marriage 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  York.     Biihop  Burnet  fays,  that  *<  the  triple  Hiaory^ 
•*  league  was  certainly  the  mailer- piece  of  king  Charles's  ^'*'  f^M^ 
•*  life ;  and,  if  he  had  ftuck  to  it,  would  have  been  both  the  ^•*^ 
**  ftrength  and  the  glory  of  his  reign."    There  was  forne* 
thing  very  g4-eat  in  fir  William  Temple's  management  of 
this  important  affair ;  and  the  higheft  eloges  were  beftowed 
on  him  for  it.    He  tranfaAed  it  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy, 
induflry,  and  fuccefs ;  and  M.  De  Wit  wrote  to  the  ear| 
9f  Arlington,  that,  <c  ^  |t  ^^g  iif^poffible  to  fend  aminifter 
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^  of  greate)r  ctpacity,  dr  more  proper  fot  t&fc  tetan|hfr  tad 
^*  genius  of  the  United  Provinces,  than  fir  William  Tena* 
*^  pie,  fo  he  believed  no  other  perfon  either  would,  or  covM^ 
^*  more  equitably  judge  of  the  difpofition  wherein  be  found 
.^  the  ftatesto  alifwer  the  go6d  intention  of  thd  king  of 
^^  Great-Britain :  and  that  fir  VViliiam  Temple  ought  n6t 
*^  to  be  lefs  fatisfied  with  the  readinefs  with  which  the  ftates 
~  f^  had  palled  over  to  the  concluding  and  figning  of  thoTe 
**  treaties  for  which  he  came  thither,  than  their  high  migh- 
**  tintfles  were  with  his  condu£t  and  agreeable  manner  of 
**  dealing  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  negotiation.'^  The 
ftates-general  likewiie  wrote  ther  following  letter  to  the  ki^g 
of  Great-Britain,  dated  February  18,  t668: 

"SIR, 

<^  It  is  merely  in  compliance  to  cuflom  that  we  do  oiir- 
^*  felves  the  honour  to  write  to  your  majefty,  in  anfwer  icf 
*^  the  letter  you  were  pleafed  to  fend  us,  relating  to  fir  WiU 
^  Ham  Temple :  for  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  your  ma- 
^  jefty  has  feen  yourfelf  of  his  conduA^  by  the  fuCcefs  of  the 
*^  negotiation  committed  to  his  charge.  As  it  is  a  thing 
**  without  example,  that,  in  fo  few  days,  three  ftlch  im- 
*^  portant  treaties  have  been  concluded :  fo  we  can  fay,  that 
**  the  addrefs,  vigilance^  and  fincerity  of  this  minifter  are 
«(  alfo  without  example.  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  your 
^^  majefty^  that  you  are  pleafcd  to  make  ufe  of  an  inftru- 
<'  ment  fo  proper  for  confirming  that  ftriA  adiity  and  goOd 
^^  inteUigence  which  the  treaty  at  Breda  had  fo  happily 
^'  b^un ;  and  we  are  bold  to  fay,  that,  if  your  majefty 
^*  cQiuinues  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  minifters,  the  knot  wU) 
<*  foon.  grow  too  faft  to  be  untied,  and  your  majefty  will 
*^  ever  find  a  moft  particular  fatisfadion  b^  it,  as  well  bs 
<*  we;  wbo^  after  our  moft  hearty  thanks  to  your  mlijefty 
'   .  •'  for  this  favour,  fhall  pray  God,  &c." 

Sir  William  Temple  was  not  only  a  very  able  ftatcTman 
and  negotiator,  •  but  aifo  a  very  polite  and  elegant  wrfiter. 
•  As  many  of  his  works  in  thia  way  have  been  publilbed,  at 
different  times,  as  amount  to  two  voluftles  in  folio }  Which 
h9ve.1Uro.been  printed  more  than  once  in  8vo,  and  very  muth 
fCki.    Hi$  dbfervationa  upon  the  United  J^ovinces  of  the 
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Nedierbnds  were  publifted  in  one  volume  Siro,  1673.    His 
Mifcellanca^  confifting  of  ten  trafis  upon  different  fubje£ts, 
'   are  in  two  volumes  8vo.     One  of  thele  tra^s  is  upon  An- 
cient and  modern  learning ;  and  wlmc  he  advanced  there,  s«e  artlci« 
as  it  in  fome  meafure  gave  occaiion  to^  (6  it  involved  him  ^h^^^*"' 
in  the  controverfy,  which  was  (oon  after  agitated  here  in 
England,  concerning  the  fuperiority  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns.     Theb  are  his  MetoioiFS  of  what  had  pafied  in  hia 
public  employments,   efpecially  thofe  abroad,   &c.     They 
were  written  in  three  parts ;  the  firft  of  which  began  with 
his  journey  to  Munfter,  contained  chiefly  his  negotiation  of 
the  triple  alliance,  and  ended  with  his  firft.  retirement  from 
public  huiinefs,  in  the  year  1671,  a  little  before  the  iecond 
Dutch  war*    He  began  the  fccond  part  with  the  approaches 
of  the  peace  between  England  and  Holland,  in  1673,  and 
concluded  it  with  his  being  recalled  from  Holland,  in  Fe* 
hruary  167B-9,  after  the  condufion  of  the  peace  of  Nime* 
guen.     The  third  part  contains  what  paiTed  from  this  peace^ 
to  Ar  William's  retirement.    The  fecond  par^of  tbefe'  me« 
moirs  was  puhlifiicd  in  bis  life- time,  and,  it  is  believed,  with 
bis  confent,  though  it  is  pretended  that  they  were  written 
only  for  the  u&  of  his  fon,  and  fent  into  the  world  without 
his  knowledge.    The  third,  part  was  publifhed  by  dr.  Swift, 
'  in  1709,  many  years  after  his  death*    The  ^ft  part  was 
never  puhlilhed  at  all ;  and  dr.  Swift^  in  the  preface  to  the 
third,  tells  us,  that  ^^  fir  William  often  allured  him  he  had 
*^  burnt  thofe  memoirs ;  and  for  that  reafon  was  content  his 
<*  letters  during  bis  embaffiea  at   the  Hague  and  Aix-la-'^ 
^  Chapehe  (he  might  have  added  Munftcr)  ihould  be  printed 
<<  after  his  death,  to  fupply  that  lofs.     What  it  was,''  con- 
.  tinues  Swift,  ^^  that  moved  fir  William  Temple  to  burn 
*^  thofe  firft  memoirs,  may,  perhaps,  be  conje6hired  from 
^*  fome  pal&ges  in  the  fecond  part  formerly  printed.     In  one 
^<  place  the  Author  has  tbefe  words :  My  lord  Arlington, 
'^  who  made  (q  great  a  figure  in  the  former  part  of  thefe 
<<  memoirs,  was  now  grown  out  of  all  credit,  &c.    In 
^  other  parts  he  tells  us.  That  that  lord  was  of  the  miniftry 
'^  which  broke  the  triple  alliance,  advifed  the  Dutch  war 
^  and  Freaob'  aUiaiKe,  and,  in  fliorr,  was  at  the  bottom 
^<  of  all  thofe  ruinpus.  mea&ues  which,  the  court  of  England 
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<<  was  then  taking :  fo  that,  as  I  have  been  told  from  a  good 
^':  hand,  and  as  it  feems  very  probable,  he  could  not  thinid 
*^  that  lord  a  perfon  fit  to  be  celebrated  for  his  part  in  for* 
**  warding  that  famous  league,  while  he  was  fecretary  of 
*<  iiate,  who  had  made  fuch  counterpaces  to^deftroy  it/' 

In  1693,  fir  William  publiflied  an  anfwer  to  a  fcurrilous 
pamphlet,  intitled,  A  letter  from  mr.  du  Cros  to  the  lord 
•*— — •     This  du  Cros  bore  very  impatiently  the  charac- 
ter which  fir  William  had  given  him  in  the  fecond  part  of 
his  Memoirs,  and  wrote  the  above  letter  to  abufe  him  for  it. 
In  1695,   he  publiihed  An  introdu£lion  to  the  hiftory  of 
England :  fome  few  miftakes  were  noted  in  this  work.     Not 
long  after  hrs  death,  dr.  Swift,  then  domeftic  chaplain  to  the 
earl  of  Berkley,  who  had  lived  many  years  as  an  anianuenfis 
in  fir  William  Temple's  family,  publiOied  two  volumes  of 
'     his  Letters,  containing  an  account  of  the  mod  important 
tranfadions  that  pafied  in  Chriftendom,  from  1665  to  1672  ; 
and,  in  1703^  a  third  volume,  containing  Letters  to  king 
Charles  II.  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  chief  minifters  of 
ftate,  and  other  perlbns,  in  8vo.     The  (editor  informs  ns^ 
that  thefe  papel-s  are  the  laft  of  this  or  any  kind^  about  which 
be  had  received  his  particular  commands  ^  and  that  they 
were  corre£bed  by  himfelf,  and  tranfcribed  in  his  life-time. 

After  fir  William  had  renounbed  public  affairs,  in  1680, 
he  went  into  retirement,  and  divided  his  time  between  his 
beoks  and  his  gardens ;  although,  in  the  mean  white,  be 
was  frequently  confulted.  by  thofe  who  were  at  the  helm, 
efpecially  after  the  revolution,  and  was  even  vifited  for  that 
purpofe,  fometimes,  by  king  William.  He  died  towards 
the  end  of  1700,  in  his  fevcnty-fecond  year,  at  Moor-park, 
near  Farnham,  in  Surry ;  where,  according  to  exprefs  di- 
rections in  his  will,  his  heart  was  buried  in  a  filver  box, 
under  the  fun*dial  in  his  garden.  This  fun-dial,  we  are 
told,  was  oppofite  to  the  window  whence  he  ufed  to  con- 
template and  admire  the  works  of  nature  with  his  fitter,  the 
ingenious  lady  Giffard  ;  who,  as  ihe  {bared  and  eafed  the 
fatigues  of  his  voyages  and  travels  during  his  public  employ- 
ments, was  the  chief  delight  and  comfort  of  his  retirement 
in  old  age.  As  to  his  perfon,  his  ftature  was  above  the 
iniddle  fizci   well-fet  and  well-ihapedj   l^is  hair  chefiiut 

brown. 
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brown,  his  face  oval,  his  forehead  large,  a  quick  piercing 

eye,  and  a  fedate  and  philofoi^tcal  look.     Thofe  who  have 

endeavoured  to  fet  fir  William's  charader  in  the  beft  light, 

have  allowed  him  to  have  had  fome  tin£ture  of  vanity  and 

fpleen ;  but  bi(hop  Burnet  has  painted  him  horribly,  and 

muft,  therefore,  be  underftood  in  the  following  pafiage  with 

jM'oper  limitations  and  reftridions.    *^  Sir  William  Temple,"  Hiftoiy  •! 

fays  he,  ^'  had  been  fent  over  the  fummer  before  to  Holland,  cimlet  If. 

*^  as  embaflador,  and  his  chief  inftrudlions  were,  to  difpofe  «oao  1674. 

'<  all  people's  n^inds,  chiefly  the  prince's,  to  a  peace :  but 

**  the  prince  had  avoided  the  feeing  him  till  the  end  of  the 

^*  campaign.     Lord  Arlington  had  thrown  him  off,  when 

*^  he  went  into  the  French  intereft;  and  Temple  was  too 

^  proud  to  bear  contempt,  or  forget  fuch  an  injury  foon. 

'^  He  was  a  vain  man,  much  blown  up  in  his  own  conceit^ 

**  which  he  ihewed  too  indecently  on  all  occafipns.    He 

*^  had  a  true  judgment  in  all  affairs,  and  very  good  princi- 

^^  l^es  with  relation  to  government,  but  in  nothing  elfe. 

^  He  feemed  to  think  that  things  were  as  they  are  from  all 

^'  eternity ;  at  leaft,  he  thought  religion  was  fit  only  for  the 

^  mob.     He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fe<^  of  Confucius 

**  in  China,  who  were  atheifts  themfelves,  but  left  religion 

'*  to  the  rabble.     He  was  a  corrupter  of  all  that  came  near 

*^  him  :  and  he  delivered  himfelf  up  wholly  to  ftudy,  \eafe, 

^  and  pleafure.     He  entered  into  a  clofe  friendfliip  with  lord 

^*  Danby,  who  depended  much  on  him,  and  was  direAed 

**  in  all  his  notions  as  to  foreign  affairs  by  him :  for  no 

^  man  ever  came  into  the  ministry,  who  underftood  the  af- 

"  fiurs  of  Europe  fo  little  as  he  did."     Bilhop  Burnet's  dif- 

affedion  to  fir  William  Temple  arofe,  as  appears,  from  fir 

William's  holding  and  propagating  irreligious  principles ; 

he  allows  him,  however,  to  have  been  a  truly  great  ftatef- 

man,  and,  in  the  very  next  words  to  thofe  juft  cited,  refers 

his  reader  for  *^  an  account  of  our  affairs  beyond  fea,  to  his 

**  letters;  in  which,"  fays  Burnet,  "  they  are  very  truly 

*<  and  fully  fet  forth." 

Sir  William  Temple  had  one  fon,  John  Temple,  eiq;  a 
man  of  great  abilities  and  accomplilbments,  and  who,  foon 
^fttr  the  revolution,  was  appointed  fecretary  at  war  by  king 
William ;  but  be  had  fcarce  been  a  week  in  that  office,  when 

he 
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He  <irowned  himielf  at  LocKlon'-bridge.  This  extraordinary 
alfair  happened  the  14th  of  April  1689,  when  mr.  Temple, 
having  fpent  the  whole  morning  at  his  office,  took  a  boat, 
about  noon,  as  if  he  defigned  'to  go  to  Greenwich  ;  when 
be  had  got  a  little  way,  he  ordered  the  waterman  to  fet  him 
afliore,  and  then  making  fome  difpatches  which  he  had  for« 
S^)  proceeded.  Before  he  caft  himfelf  away,  he  dropped 
j«  the  boat  a  billing  (ot  the  waterman,  and  a  note  to  this 
efie£i ; 

^^  My  folly  in  undertaking  what  I  was  not  able  to  per- 
^*  folm,  has  done  the  king  and  kingdom  a  great  deal  of 
*<  prejudice.  I  wifli  him  all  happinefs,  and  abler  fervants 
**  than 

John  Temple/* 

It  was  thought,  at  iirft,  that  he  thereby  meant  his  inca- 
pacity for  the  fecretaryfhip  at  war,  and  the  rather,  becaofe 
he  had  aflced  the  king  leave  to  refign  it  the  day  before  ;  but 
then  it  was  obferved,  that  he  had  been  melancholy  for  fome 
months  paft,  as^  alfo,  that  the  great  prejudice  to  the  king's 
afiairs,  mentioned  in  his  note,  could  not  be  occafioned  by 
any  niiftakes  committed  in  a  place,  in  which  he  Inid  yet 
done  little  or  ilothing.     Another  caufe  of  his  melancholy  is 
aifigned,  which  carries  more  probability,  and,  for  want  of 
Boyer^sMe-   a  better,  is  like  to  pais.     General  Richard  Hamilton  being 
^c  aod^M^^  upon  fufpicion  confined  'in  the  Tower,  mr.  Temple  viflted 
gotiattoos  of  him  fometimes,  upon  the  fcore  of  a  former  acquaintance  ; 
Tern 'fc**"    when  difcourfmg  upon  the  prefent  junfhire  of  affairs,  anch 
p.  416/ &c.  how  to  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood  in  Ireland,  the  general 
>7'S»  ***'•    faid,  That  the  beft  way  was  to  fend  thither  a  perfon  in  whom. 
Tyrconnel  could  truft ;  and  he  did  not  doubt,  if  fuch  a  per* 
fon  gave  him  a  true  account  of  things  in  England,  he  would 
readily  fubmit.     Mr.  Temple  communicated  this  overture 
to  the  king,  who  approving  of  it,  and  looking  upon  general 
Hamilt<^n  to  be  the  propereft  perfon  for  fuch  a  fervice^ 
aiked  uu.  Temple  whether  he  could  be  trufted  ?  who  readily 
engaging  his  word  for  him;  Hamilton  ^as  fent  to  Ireland  • 
hut,  inftead  of  difcharging  the  commiffion  he  was  fent  on» 
and  perfuading  Tyrcoon«i  to  fulMnir,  encouraged  htm  as 
much  aa  poffible  to  ftand  out,  aad  offered  him  bi»  affiftance^ 

.    which 
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which  Tjrrconnel  gladly  accepted.  Mr.  Temple  contrafted 
an  extreme  melancholy  upon  Hamilton's  defertion;  and 
though  the  king  encouraged  him,  being  convinced  of  his 
innocence,  could  not  reftrain  it  from  bringing  him  to  the 
above  untimely  end.  Sir  William,  in  the  mean  time,  bore 
this  terrible  misfortune  ailiazingly  well ;  but  derived  his  firm* 
nefs,  if  he  be  rightly  reprefented,  from  a  very  Angular  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  "  a  wife  man  might  difpofe  of<himfeIf,  Boyer'iMe- 
«  and  make  his  life  as  Ihort  as  he  pleafed."  "416.*** 

Mr,  Temple  had  married  mademoifelle  Du  Pleffis  Rom- 
bouillet,  a  French  lady,  who  had  by  him  two  daughters, 
to  whom  fir  William  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  eftate ; 
but  with  this  exprefs  condition,  that  they  fhould  not  marry 
Frenchmen:  "  a  nation,"  fays  Boyer,  "  to  whom  fir  Wil-  Ibid.  p.  iS» 
^  liam  ever  bore  a  general  hatred,  upon  account  of  their 
**  imperioufnels  and  arrogance  to  foreigners/' 

TENIERS  (David)  a  Flemifli  painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1582)  and  received  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  his  art  from  the  famous  Rubens,  who  confidered 
him,  at  length,  as  his  moft  deferving  fcholar.  On  leaving 
Rubens,  he  began  to  be  much  employed,  and,  in  a  little 
time,  was  in  a  condition  to  take  a  journey  to  Italy.  At 
Rome  he  fixed  himfelf  with  Adam  Elflieimer,  who  was  then 
in  great  vogue ;  of  whofe  manner  he  became  a  thorough 
mafter,  without  negleding,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ftudy  of 
other  great  mafters,  and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the 
deepeft  myfteries  of  their  prz&ioe.  An  abode  of  ten  years 
in  Italy,  enabled  him  to  become  one  of  the  firft  in  his  ftyle  of 
painting ;  and  a  happy  union  of  the  fchools  of  Rubens  and 
EUheimer,  formed  in  him  a  manner  as  agreeable  as  diverting. 
When  Teniers  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  ihtirely  em-^ 
ployed  himfelf  in  painting  fmall  pi^res,  filled  with  figures 
of  perfons  drinking,  chymifts,  fairs,  and  merry-makings^ 
with  a  number  of  countrymen  and  women.  He  fpread  fo 
much  tafte  and  truth  through  his  pictures,  that  nature  hardly 
produced  a  jufter  tSeSt.  The  demand  for  them  was  uni* 
verfal ;  and  even  his  mafter  Rubens  thought  them  an  orna>^ 
ment  to  his  cabinet,  which  was  as  high  a  cof^pliment  as 
could  be  paid  them.     Teniers  drew  his  own  charader  in  bis 
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pi£hire8,  and  in  the  fubjeds  he  ufually  exprefled,  every  thing 
tends  to  joy  and  pleafure.  He  was  always  employed  in 
copying  after  nature*  whatfoever  prefented  itfelf ;  and  be 
accuftomed  his  two  (bns  to  follow  his  example^  and  to  paint 
nothing  but  from  that  infallible  modeli  by  which  means 
they  both  became  excellent  painters,  Thefe  are  the  only 
difciples  we  know  of  David  Tcniers  the  elder,  who  died  at 
Antwerp  in  the  year  1649,  ^^  ^^^  ^S^  ^^  (ixty-feven. 

David  Teniers,  his  fon^  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year^ 
i6io>  and  was  nick-named  The  Ape  of  Paintings  for  there 
was  no  manner  of  painting  but  what  he  imitated  fo  exa^y*' 
as  to  deceive  even  the  ntceft  judges.  He  improved  greatly 
on  the  talents  and  merit  of  his  father,  and  his  reputation 
introduced  him  to  the  favour  of  the  great*  The  arcl^duke 
Leopold  William  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber^ 
and  all  the  pictures  of  bis  gallery  were  copied  by  Teniersy 
and  engraved  by  his  dircflion.  Teniers  took  a  voyage  to 
Enghnd,  to  buy  feveral  p'rdures  of  the  great  lulian  mailers 
for  count  Fuetifaldegna,  who,  on  his  return,  heaped  favouis 
on  him.  Don  John  of  Auilria,  and  the  kiag  of  Spain,  fet 
fe  great  a  value  on  his  pi<Elures,  that  they  built  a  gallery  on 
purpcfe  for  them.  Prince  William  of  Orange  honoured 
him  with  his  fricndihip ;  Rubens  efteemed  his  works,  and 
ai&fted  him  with  his  advice.  His  principal  talent  Was  land- 
fkip,  adorned  with  fmall  figures.  He  painted  men  drinking 
and  fmoaking,  cbymiits,  elaboratories,  country  fairs,  and  the 
like  :  his  fmall  figures  are  fuperior  to  his  large  ones.  The 
diftin^tion  between  the  works  of  the  father  and  the  fon  is,  that 
in  the  fon's  you  difcover  a  finer  touch  and  a  fieiher  pencil^ 
greater  choice  of  auitudes,  and  a  better  difpofition  of  figures* 
The  father  retained  fomething  of  the  tone  of  Italy  in  his 
colouring,  which  was  ftronger  than  the  (bn'st  hut  his  pie- 
tures  have  lefs  harmony  and  union :  befide$,  the  fon  ufed  to 
put  at  the  bottom  of  his  pidures,  David  Tenien,  junior. 
He  died  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1694,  at  the  age  of  84. 

His  brother  Abraham  was  a  good  painter;  equal,  if- not 
fuperior,  to  his  father  and  brother  in  the  expreffion  of  his 
chara&ers,  and  his  uuderftanding  of  the  cfaiaro^oTcuro, 
though  inferior  in  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  tQUch,  and  the 
Ughtnefs  of  his  pencil. 

TENI. 
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TENISON  {dr.  Thomas)  archbifliop  of  Canter-  f5enf«i 
bury,  was  born  at  Cottenham  in  Cambridgefhire,  the  29th  ^*^'^"*T» 
of  September,  1636,  and  educated  at  thefree-fchool  in  Nor- 
wich. TTiencc  h^  was  fent  to  Corpus  Chrifti-college  in 
Cambridge>  where  he  took  the  degrees  both  in  arts  and  di** 
vinfty,  at  the  regular  feafon.  He  was  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  while  the  fanatical  govern* 
ment  lafted,  ftudied  phyfic,  but  .afterwards  went  into  orders. 
He  was  fome  time  minifter  of  St.  Andrew's  church  in  Cam« 
bridge,  where  he  attended  the  fick  inhabitants  in  the  pla^e 
of  1665,  for  which  he  had  a  piece  of  plate  prefented  to  him 
by  his  parifhiooers.    His  iirft  preferment  of  any  confequence  ' 

was  the  rei^ory  of  Holywell  in  Hunt ingdonlh ire,  to  which ' 

*  he  was  prefented  by  the  earl  of  Manchefteip*  H&  had  ac-- 
quired  a  reputation  for  abilities  and  learning,  and  in  1670 
gave  a  public  fpecinien  of  them,  by  publiihing  in  8vo,  The 
creed  of  mr.  Hobbes  examined,  in  a  feign^^d  conference  be* 
tween  him  and  a  ftudent  in  divinity.  He  ihewed  himfelf  very 
active  againft  the  growth  of  popery,  both  in  king  Charlesfs 
and  king  James's  reign.  Under  the  former,  in  1678,  he 
publiflied  A  difcourfc  upon  idolatry ;  under  the  latter,  when 
the  controverfy  with  the  papifts  was  profefTedly  agitated,  ht 
publiibed  eight  or  nine  pamphlets.  In  1679  he  put  out,  in 
8vo,  Bacontana :  or,,  Certain  genuine  remains  of  fir  Francis 
Bacon,  &c.  In  i68q  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London  i  and,  the  year  after> 
publtflied  a  fermon  upon  The  difcretion  of  giving  alms, 
which  was  attacked  by  Poulton,  a  Jefuit.  In  1683,  during 
the  fevere  froft,  his  private  difburfements  to  the  poor 
amounted  to  above  300 1.  In  1685,  he  attended  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  on  the  morning  of  his  execution.  In  1688, 
dr.  Sharp,  re£tor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  at  that  time 
under  fufpenfion,  was  rcflored  to  the  exercife  of  his  miniAe* 
rial  office,  chiefly  by  his  intereft.  In  1689  he  was  one  of 
the  ecdefiaflical  commiflioners,  appointed  to  prepare  matters 
to  be  laid  before  the  convocation ;  and  publiOied  A  dafcourfe 
concerning  the  ecclefiaftical  commiflion  opened  in  the  Jeru-r 
falcm-chamber,  Oflober  the  loth,  1689.  The  26th  of  this 
month  he  was  pref^nte;],  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary^ 

to  the  a  rchdeaconry  of  London.     While  he  was  vicar  cf  St- 
[  H  2  Martin's^ 
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Martin's,  he  made  feveral  donations  to  the  faid  parifli ;  and, 
among  others,   endowed  a  free-fchool  for  it,   and  built  a 
handfome  library,   which  he  furnifhed  with  ufeful  books. 
In  1 691  he  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln  ;   and  in 
1694,  upon  the  death  of  Tillotfon,  to  that  of  Canterbury. 
^.®"P'®**       Dr.  Kennct  obferves,  that,  upon  the  death  of  archbifliop 
£ngUnd,       TillotfoH,  **  it  was  the  folicitous  care  of  the  court  to  fill 
^^k"l  **  "P  ^^^  '^^  of  Canterbury.     The  firft  pcrfon  that  fecmed 

««  to  be  offered  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  was  dr.  Stilling- 
**  fleet,  bifhop  of,  Worceftcr ;  but  his  great  abilities  had 
**  raifcd  fomc  envy  and  fome  jealoufy  of  him :  and,  indeed, 
**  his  body  would  not  have  borne  the  fatigues  of  fuch  a  fta- 
**  tioh.  Even  the  bifliop  of  Briftol,  dr.  John  Hall,  mailer 
**  of  Pembroke-college  Oxford,  was  recommended  by  a 
•*  great  party  of  men,  who  had  an  opinion  of  his  great  piety 
**  and  moderation.  But  the  perfon  moft  efteemed  by  their 
**  majcfttes,  and  moft  univerfally  approved  by  the  miniftry, 
*•  and  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  was  dr.  Tenifon,  bifliop 
^*  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  exemplary  in  every  ftation  of 
**  his  life,  had  reftored  a  neglcfted  large  diocefe  to  fome  dif- 
cipline  and  good  order,  and  had  before,  in  the  office  of 
a  parochial  minifter,  done  as  much  good  as,  *  perhaps, 
•'  was  poifible  for  any  one  man  to  do.  It  was  with  great 
**  importunity,  and  after  reje£Hng  better  offers,  that  he  was 
*^  prevailed]  with  to  take  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln ;  and  it 
•*  was  with  greater  reluftancy,  that  he  now  received  their 
*'  majefties  defire  and  command  for  bis  tranflation  to 
**  Canterbury.** 

He  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  good  archbifliop  for 
twenty  years,  and  died  at  Lambeth,  the  14th  of  December, 
1 715,  in  his  fcventy-ninth  year.  He  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  dr.  Love,  mafler  of  Bennet-collegc  in  Cambridge, 
who  died  about  a  year  before  him.  His  funeral  fermon  on 
queen  Mary  occafioned  a  letter  to  him,  dated  March  the 
29th,  1695,  and  faid  to  be  written  by  dr.  Kena,  the  de- 
prived bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1705  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  princefs  Sophia,  eleftrefs  dowager  of  Brunf- 
wic  and  Lunenburg,  which  we  will  fubjoin,  becaufe  it  is 
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«  My  L«rd, 
'  **  I  received  your  grace's  letter.  You  have  no  reafon  to 
*^  make  any  excufe  that  you  have  not  writ  tQ  me  more 
^*  often :  for  I  do  not  judge  of  people's  friendihip  for  me 
by  the  good  words  they  give,  but  I  depend  upon  your  in- 
tegrity, and  what  you  tell  me  in  general  of  the  honefi 
men  in  England.  I  defire  no  farther  aiTurance  of  their 
good  will  and  affection  to  me,  unlefs  they  think  it  necef* 
**  (ary  for  the  good  of  the  proteftant  religion,  the  public  li- 
^<  berttes  of  Europe,  and  the  people  of  England.  *  I  thank 
<«  God  I  am  in  good  health,  and  live  in  quiet  and  content 
^^  here:  therefore,  I  have  no  reafon  to  defire  to  change  my 
^^  vray  of  living,  on  the  account  of  any  perfonal  fatisfa£lioa 
**  I  can  propofe  to  myfelf.  However,  I  am  ready  and  wil- 
**  ling  to  comply  with  whatever  can  be  deiired  of  me  by 
my  friends,  in  cafe  that  the  parliament  think  that  it  is 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  to  invite  me  into  England. 
But  I  fuppofe  they,  will  do  thisJn  fuch  a  manner,  as  will  . 
make  my  coming  agreeable  to  the  queen,  whom  I  (hall 
^'  ever  honour,  and  endeavour  to  deferve  her  favour  \  of  t 

**  which  (he  hath  given  me  many  public  demonftrations, 
by  what  (he  hath  done  for  me  in  England  and  Scotland, 
which  you  can  judge  of  more  particularly :  and  I  muft 
*<  remember,  that  (he  ordered  me  to  be  prayed  for  in  the 
<<  churches.  I  doubt  not  but  her  majefty  is  as  much  in- 
clined, at  prefcnt,  to  eftablKh  the  fafety  of  the  three  king^ 
doms  upon  fuch  a  foot,  that  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 
^^  leaft  hazard  that  is  poilible,  and  that  file  will  bdigin  with 
*'  England.  Mr;  How  has  acquainted  me  with  her  majef- 
"  ty's  good  inclinations  for  my  family,  which  makes  me 
^<  think  that,  perhaps,  her  majefty  fees  this  is  a  proper  time 
**  for  Ker  to  exprefs  herfelf  in  our  favour :  but  whether  Lam 
^  right  in  this  point  or  no,  my  friends  in  England  can  bed 
<<  judge.  It  is  but  reafonable  that  I  (hould  fubmic  myfelf 
'*  to  their  opinions  and  advice;  and  I  depend  moft  upon 
^'  what  your  grace  (hall  advife,  which  will  ever  have  the 
*^  greateft  weight  with  me.  Therefore  I  write  the  more 
**  plainly  to  you,  and  tell  you  my  thoughts,  that  you  may 
<*  communicate  them  to  all  you  think  fit :  for  they  will  then 
<^  fee  that  I  have  a  great  T^eal  for  the'good  of  England,  and 
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^^  a  moft  finoere  rt{ptSt  for  the  queen*  This  is  the  beft 
*'  proof  I  can  giVc^  at  prefent,  of  my  efteem  for  yout  grsTce  ; 
<*  but  I  {ball  be  glad  of  further  opportunities  to  afltire  you 
^<  that  I  am,  and  iball  ever  be,  moil  finccrely,  my  Lord> 

**  Votre  tres  aSedionnee  a  vous  fervir, 

<*  SoPMiE  Elearice/' 

TheUfe^f      TERENTIUS  (PuBtius)  or  TERENCE,  an 

crfbeH!**^     ancient  dramatic  writer  among  the  Roman$,  was  a  natit'fc 

Saetoriius,     of  CortHage,  and  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  560.     He  was 

^orVof*nu    t^ro^g^^  ^^^y  ^^  Rome,  among  othfer  flaves,  and  fell  inW> 

aarn  Dacier,  the  hcU^ds  of  a  generous  mafter^  Teremius  Lucantis,  a  Ro*- 

f-Arlnila     ^^^  fenator^  who  w^s  fo  taken  with  his  uncommon  partaf, 

to.  of  h s     thnt  he  gave  him  firft  a  good  education,  and  afcerwardis  his 

c^- .  iici.—   liberty.     He  received  his  natxie,  as  well  as  his  liberty,  from 

7  M-   ni  the   Terentius  Lucanus,  as  the  cuftom  was ;  and  thus  by  a  fin^ 

^  "  '*  J  ..    gular  fatality,  fays  in^dam  Dacier,  while  he  has  immortalifed 

the  nrime  of  his  mafter,  has  not  been  able  to  preferve  hfi^ 

Qw\u     His  mtrk  foon  recommended  him  to  the  acquaintance 

find  familiarity  of  the  chief  nobility ;  .and  filch  was  his  friend- 

&ip  with  Scipio  ahd  L£elius,that  his  rivals  and  enemies  took 

bccafion  from  thence  to  fay,  that  his  plays  were  compofed 

by  iH^fe  noblemen.     Suetonius  relates  a  ftory  from  Cornelittt 

Nepos,  which  may  feem  to  c6ilfirm  fuch  a  furmife :  it  19, 

that  on  the  jft  of  March,  which  was  the  feaft  of  the  Roman 

ladies,  Lxlius  being  defired  by  his  wife  to  fup  a  little  fooner 

ihan  ordinary,  he  prayed  her  not  to  difturb  him ;  and  that 

coming  very  late  to  fupper  that  night»  he  faid  be  h^d  nevtt' 

fx>mpofed  any  thing  with  more  pleafure  and  fuccefs ;  when  be* 

sng  aflced  by  the  company  what  it  was,  he  repeated  fome  verfe$ 

out  of  the  third  fcene  of  the  fourth  a6l  in  the  Heautontimo*- 

mmenos.    Terence  takes  notice  of  this  report,  in  his  pr<i« 

logue  to  the  Adelphi,  and  does  not  offer  to  refute  it ;  btft 

Suetonius  fays,  that  he  forbore^  in  compJajfance  to  his  pa«- 

trons,  who  might  poffibly  not  be  difpleafed  with  it ;  andv 

indeed,  in  t^ie  prologue  to  the  Hkautontimorumenos,  Te^ 

rence  defired  the  ^udienc^  not  to  credit  the  flandeioufi  regions 

pf  his  brother  writers.    It  19  very  poffible,  that  Scipio  and 

Ifi^lm  Jf^^ht  fometimes  msuk  the9nfel?es  by  compofmg  ft 

fcenc; 
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ftene  or  two  for  4  pocti  wii(h  whom  thf  y  cor)verfed  (bfltmi- 
litflyy  but  the  pla^  were  cfrt^inly  Terence's. 

We  have  Ax  of  them  refp^ij>iDg«  and  probably  ot)i9  Qr 
tBTo  ve  kA,  for  tfa.<  Anidria  does  not  htm  to  have  becfi 
his  iifft.     Tk«  very  pvAognc  to  this  play  imin>ate$  the  cpi)- 
rmry ;   »Hd  the  circptfi^ft^nces  rtUt^  by  Sigftetonijus,  al^^t 
Tecence's  readiflig  bis  firft  piece  to  CsccVjus^  prpv^  ti^  A«- 
dria  iK>t  to  h»Te.  ^n  ti;,  a^d  that  Su^tp9iu3  rb?^  n^iflak^A  t^ 
aaioe  of  the  pbqr;  for  Csecib'us  died  two  years  belQr^  the 
Aodria  wa$  brought  on  the  fta^ei.    Cwilkis  was  the  b^ 
'poet  of  the  age»  and  near  fourfcore  wbra  T^reoce  oS^ef^ 
his  firft  play ;  nouj^  regard  wad  p^y  to  hi^  judgpxe^t^  and 
thcoefore  the  sedile  ordered  Terence  to  wait  upon  C^pUiils 
wish  his  play,  before  he  would  vcotMre  to  ropeive  it. .  Tbp 
old  geodenum,  being  sit  table>  bid  our  young  ^Htbor  tfilm  g 
Aool^and  begio  to  read  k  to  him  i  in  is  ohfervied  by  SuefonilM^ 
that  Terence's  dreft  wa^  nieani  fo  that  hk  oMtJide  did  JRpit 
much  lecomneod  hins  i  bttf  he  h^  not  gone  tbrQugh  the 
firft  fcene,  when  Caecilius  invited  him  to  f;t  at  table  wi^ 
Uai|  deferring  to  have  (be  reft  of  the  play  rea^  till  aft^  £up- 
per.    Thusy  with  the  advantage  of  Caeciliua's  recomnienda^ 
-tiop^  Hd  Terence's  firft  p}ay  appear^  when  Tefenoe  <iwM 
not  he  twenty^five :  for  the  Andria,w.as  aded,  when  be  Wi^ 
-bist  twentf-feven.    The  Hecyra  was  a^ed  the  year  follow- 
iflg  I  the  Self^toriaemor,  He^utontimorMmenos^  two  yeiMf$ 
after  tbat ;  the  Eunuch^  two  years  after  the  Self  tornmentOTi 
die  Phormioy  the  latter  end  of  the  faniQ  year }  and,  the  y«^ 
afterwards,  the  Addphi,  or  Brothers,  was  aSed :  that  i^ 
before  Cbrift  i^o^  wiien  Terence  wa^s  thiay-three  years  ^       , 

After  this  Terence  went  into  Greece,  where  he  ftaid  abont 
M  year,  in  iH'der,  as  it  is  thought,  to  coUe£l  fome  of  Menan- 
der's  plays.  He  fell  fick  on  bis  return  from  thence,  and 
died  at  fea  accordinig  to  fome ;  at  fi^yn^phalis,  a  town  in  Av^ 
ddia,  accor$ng  to  others,  >^hen  he  wgs  not  quite  five  and 
thirty  yo^rs  of  nge.  From  the  above  account,  we  camioc 
iuvt  foft  9kbove  one  or  two  of  Terence^  plays :  for  k  is  ri<- 
dicultwa  to  credit  what  Suetonius  reports  from  one  ConfeiLr 
^HfBf  an  un]uK>wii  author,  namely,  that  Terence  was  return* 
log  with  ^bove  m  hDudr^d  of  Menai^d^r's  plays^  which  b^ 

H  4  had 
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bad  tranflated,  but  that  he  loft  them1>yfliipwreclr)  and  diM 
of  grief  for  the  lofs.  Terence  was  of  a  middle  fizc,  very 
ilender,  and  of  a  dark  complexion.  He  left  a  daughter  be- 
bihd  him,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  a  Roman  knight. 
He  left,  alfo,  a  houfe  and  gardens  on  the  Appian-way,  near 
the  Villa  Martis,  fo  that  the  notion  of  his  dying  poor  feems 
a  little  flrange.  If  he  could  be  fuppofed  ro  have  reaped  no 
advantages  from  the  friend(hip  of  Scipio  and  Laelius,  yet^his 
plays  muft  have  brought  him  in  coniideraUe  fums.  He  rc^ 
ceived  eight  thoufiind  fefterces  for  bis^  Eunuch,  which  was 
aded '  twice  in  one=  day  ;  a  piece  of  good  fortune  Mwhich, 
perhaps,  never  happened  to  any  other  play^  for  playsfwith 
the  Romans  were  never  defign^d  to  ferine  above  two  or  three 
times.  •  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  well  paid  for  the  reft*; 
for  it  appears  from  the  prologue  to  the  Hecyra,  that  the  poets 
.ufed  to  be  paid  every  time  their  play  was  aded.  At  this 
rate,  Terence  muft  have  made  a  handfome  fertune  before 
he  died;  for  moft  of  his  plays  were  a£ted  more  than  once 
in  his  life^ttme. 

-  It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  teftimonies  of  the  an- 
tienti^in  his  favour,  or  the  many  fine  things  faid  of  him  by 
modern  commentators  and  critics.  Menander  was  his  mo- 
del; and  from  him  he  borrowed  many  of  his  materials.  He 
iras  not  content  with  a  fervile  imitation  of  Menander^  but 
always  confulted  his  own  genius,  and  madefuch  alterations 
as  feemed  to  him  expedient.  His  enemies  blamed  his  con- 
diiA  in  this,  and  in  the  prologue  to  the  Andria  he  pleads 
guilty  to  the  charge,  jufiifying  what  he  had  done  by  very 
fuificient  reafons.  The  comedies  of  Terence  were  in  great 
repute  among  the  Romans  j  though  Plautus,  having  more 
wit,  more  adion,  and  more  vigour,  had  fomctimes  better 
luck  upon  the  ftage.  Terence's  chief  excellency  confifts  in 
thefe  three  points,  beauty  of  charaSers,  politcnefs  of  dia- 
logue, and  regularity  of  fcene.  His  chara^ers  are  natural, 
exaft,  and  finiihed  to  the  laft  degree  ;- and  no  writer,  per- 
haps, ever  came  up  to  him  for  propriety  and  decorum  in  this 
refped:.  If  he  had  laid  the  fcene  at  Rome,  and  niade  his 
characters  Roman,  inftead  of  Grecian ;  or  if  there  had  been 
a  greater  variety,  and  lefs  famenefs  in  his  charaders,  the 
want  of  both  which  things  have  been  objected  to  him,  his 

plays 
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plays  might  have  beea  more  agreeable,  migbt  have  morq 
affe&ed  thofe  forwhofe  enteruinment  they. were  written: 
neverthetefs,  he  is  perfed  iti  what  be  pretends  to,.afld  as  far  as 
he  goes;  The  politeoefs  of -his  dialogue,  or  confummate  elc^ 
gance  and  purity  of  his  didioA,  is.  acknowledged  by  aU;  by 
Cziar,  Tully,  Paterculus,  and  Quintilian  among  the  anci- 
ents^ and  by  all  the  moderns.  If  Terence  could  not  attain 
aU  the  wit  and  humour  of  Menander,  yet  he  fdrly.  equalled  - 
him  in  chaftsnefs  and  corrednefs  of  ftyle.  This  is  Cziar'^  , 
judgment  of  him  in  thofe  well-known  lines : 

^*  Tu  quoque,  tu  in  fufnmis,  O  dimidiate  Mena:ader, 

*•  Poncris,  &  merito,  puri  fermonis  amator ; 

^'  Lenibus  atque  utinam  fcriptis  adjun£ta  foret  vis 

**  Comica,  ut  aequato  virtus  polleret  honore 

«  CumGraecis." ^ 

The  moderns  have,  been  in  no  lefs  raptures  i|bovt  the  fiyle 
of  Terence.  ErafmMS  fays,  that  "  th»  purAy  of  the  Ro-  ^^-  **: 
**  man  language  cannot  be  learned  from  any  ancient  author 
^^  fo  weU  as  from  Tjcrence ;"  and  another  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  Latin  tongue  cannot  be  loft  while  the 
comedies  of  Terence  retnain.  This  Roman  urbanity  and 
purity  of  di£lion  Ibews  Terence  to  have  been  made  a  ilave 
very  youngs,  and  his  education  to  hav^  been  wholly  Romaic 
fince/  otherwife  his  ftyle  <:ould  never  have  been  fo  free  from 
tfae^African  tin<£lare.  Regularity  of  fcene,  or.prioper  diipo* 
fition  and  conduct  of  the*  drama,  is  a  third  excellency  of 
Terence.  His  fcene,  as  the  ingenious  Congreve,  who  calls  I>e^«**«" 
him  the  corredieft  writer  in  the  world,  has  well  obferved,  al-  the  work* 
ways  proceeds  in  a  regular  connofiion,.  the  perfons  going  off 
and  on  for  viiible  reaibns,  and  to  carry  on  the.a<3ion  of  the 
play.  Upon  the  whole,  the  faults  and  imperfeAions  are  fo 
few,  that  th^  ought  not  to  be  mentioned.  Scaliger  faid^ 
there  were  not  three  in  the  whole  fix  plays.  He  feems,  in- 
deed, to  want  nothing  to  make  him  abfolutely  complete, 
except  that  Attic  urbanky,  that  comica  vis,  which  Caefar 
wiflies  he  had  had,  and  which  Plautus  pofleiTed,  though 
with  much  indelicacy  and  coarfenefs,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Madam  Dacier  has  obferved,  that  *'  it  would  be  difficult  to  ' 
*^  determine  whicb  of  his  fix  plays  dcferves  the  preference, 
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^  Stmt  thty  iMve  each  'of  Chen  their  peoiliar  exceUencief  • 
*^  The  Afidria  nni  Adelphi,''  fays  flie,  ^*  appear  to  excel  in 
*^  charaAers  and  mannen;  the  Eunuch  and  Pfaoraito  in  vi- 
^  gorous  adlion  and  Inreiy  intrigue  -,  tbe  Heautoocsrooni- 
**  Qienos  and  Hecyra^  in  femimeol,  paflion,  and  Aoqfrfidtjr 
**  of  ftylc.^ 

The  beft  editions  of  Terence  are»  the  Elzevir  dm  1635, 

12111D;  that  com  integris  notis  Donati,  fc  feieAts  variorum, 

16869  6vo4  VfeftcrhoTius's^  in  two  volumes  4to^  1726;  zad 

Scevt.        that  of  Bentley  the  fiune  year,  410*    Madain  Ebckr  has 

BiMTj-tT.   givd  ji  moft  beautiful   French  vedion  of  this  fineft  of 

authors. 

T  E  R  R  A  S  S  O  N  (the  abbe)  a  Frenqh  writer,  was  born 
of  a  good  family  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1669,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  which  he  quitted 
very  loon.  He  entered  into  it  again,  and  then  left  it  for 
ever.  HisfaAer*  w«are  toM,  was  fo  angry  at  this  unflead»- 
liefs,  that  he  reduced  .him  by  his  will  to  a  very  moderate  in^ 
come ;  which  however  the  abb4  who  behaved  always  like 
a  philofepber,  bore  without  complaining.  He  went  to  Paris, 
and  got  acquainted  with  the  iMie  Bignon,  who  became  his 
firoteaor  »id  patron,  and  procured  him  a  place  in  che  aoa* 
^femyof  fciences,  in  the  year  1707.  In  1721,  hewaselefibed 
a  profeflbr  in  the  coltege  royal.  When  dilutes  about  Ho- 
mer,  betweten  La  Motte  and  madam  Dacier  ran  high,  he 
•diought  proper  to  enter  the  lifts,  and  wrote  Di&rtation 
contre  I^IUade,  in  two  v^cdumea  t2mo.  Roufleau  ikys,  in 
me  of  his  letters,  **  I  have  no  curiofity  about  this  work  of 
^  Terraffim  :  it  is  fuAcient  once  to  have  feen  the  aitf bar, 
**  to  know  that  he  hach  never  (acfificed  to  the  Graces,  and 
^*  that  he  never  elm  be  qualified  to  judge  of  thofe  of  poetry. 
^^  He  is  of  a  hard  and  pedantic  nature,  and  ought  never  to 
'^  depart  from  his  angles  and  his  parallels^  and  for  the  beau- 
**  ties  of  a  poet,  fueh  a  one  as  Hamer,  they  are  altogether  a 
'^*  terra  incognita  to  him.''  Terradfim  had  better  fucceis  ia 
liis  political  Mid  moral  romaneecalled  Sethos,  w4ich,  tlKWgh 
it  was  not,  perhaps,  univ<erially  read  on  account  of  the  learn* 
ing  and  phtlofo^y  foattered  throughout  it,  yet  is  full  of 
good  thills,  and  hath  great  merit.    Another  capital  work 

of 
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bf  Terraflbh  is,  A  French  fmnOation  of  Diodortss  Sicului, 
with  a  preface  and  notes,  virhich  has  been  weH  ipokeit  of. 

This  abbe  died  in  the  year  1756,  with  the  repiitation  6{ 
having  been  one  of  the  beft  praAical  philoibphers  of  his  ag^. 
Mr.  Voltaire's  critique  upoh  him  is,  that  "  he  was  a  philo-  Skcled« 
**  fophcr  both  in  his  life  and  his  death ;  that  there  are  fen*  ^^^^* 
«<  very  fine  things  in  his  Sisthos ;  that  his  tranflarion  of 
*<  Diodorus  is  ufeful ;  but  that  his  examination  of  Homer 
*«  is  voM  of  all  tafte." 

T  E  R  T U  L  L IAN  (QiJiNtus  SE!»Tmibs  Floreks)  Du  Pio. 
i  celebrated  fathier  of  die  prihirtiVe  church,  was  an  African,  ciife,&c/ 
and  bom  at  Cai^hage  aboub  the  middle  of  the  ftcond  cen- 
tiily.     His  father  was  a  centurion  in  the  troops,  wTiich  ferved 
under  the  ^rt)confu!  of  Africa.     TertuHian  Wai  at  ftrft  an  De  fpfAac. 
teathen,  and  a  man,  as  he  hhnfelfowtis,  of  moft  Atbaoched  and  l^fj^^^ 
profligate  maHhers ;  but  afterwiifds  embraced  the  Chriftian  re-  c.  59.— Ot 
ligion, though  it  is  not  knownWheh,or  upon  what  occafion.  p*"*!*^*^- 
He  flourltbed  chiefly  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Seve- 
rus  and  Caraealta,  from  about  Ihe  year  794,  to  the  year  116; 
and  It  k  probatfle,  that  he  lived  feveral  years  after,  fince 
Jerome  mentions  a  report  of  his  having  attained  tx>  a  decre-  To  emtog* 
pit  old  age.    iThcre  is  no  paflage  in  his  writing,  frtwn  **^^'*^* 
Wbcnce  it  can  be  concluded,  that  he  was  a  prreft ;  but  St* 
Jerome  aif6m»  k  fo  pofitively,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  had  vaft  parts  and  learning  of  all  kinds,  wfaiph  he  em-  . 
ployed  vtg&i^ufly  iti  the  cafafe  xif  Chriftianity,  and  a^gainft 
iMiatheift  and  heitHcs,  but  towards  the  latter  pan  of  his  life 
fa^xame  a  Vtty  gteat  heretic  %ioMelf ;  for  he  quitted  the 
church  16  folklW  Montanus  and  his  prophetefles,  which  is 
the  reafim  Why  his  name  has  not  been  tranfmrtted  to  us 
widi  the  title  of  St.  before  it.    TMe  caufe  of  his  feparation 
is  not  ceitainly  kAown,  but  only  conje^red.    B^ronius  has 
foppoftd,  (hat  it  was  jealoufy,  becaufe  Vidor  was  preferred 
\ctoft  lriWi'tl>  the  fee  of  Roaie  j  Pamelius  fays,  that  he  was 
4iigry>  becfaufe  he  could  not  get  the  bHhopric  of  Carthage ; 
4md  otlita^  htf9t  affigned  different  reaibns,  which  are  yet  tefs 
freibable.    A  moife  likely  one  is  that  which  Jerome  relates, 
SBuiely,  that  the  envy  which  the  Roman  clergy  bore  him, 
Wd  li|C  o«lti^ei^tts  inanner  Mfiih  whicli  they  treated  him,  - 
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cTinafperaled  him  againft  the  church,  and  provoked  him  to 
.  quit  it.  Add  to  this,  what  is  perhaps  the  moft  likely  reafon 
of  ally  that  the  extraordinary  fandity  and  aufterity,  which 
the  ftA  of  Montanus  aiTet^ed,  fuited  admirably  with  the  fe- 
vere  and  enthufiadic  nature  of  Tertullians  fo  that  he  might 
aiTociate  himfelf  to  it  probably  more  to  gratify  his  own  hu^ 
mour,  than  from  any  motive  of  refentment  to  others.  The 
books  he  wrote  to  his  wife  fuffciently  ihew,  that  he  was  a 
married  man ;  and  the  fame  books  ihew  too,  more  plainly 
than  the  papifts  care  to  allow,  that  he  lived  all  his  days  as  a 
married  man  with  his  wife,  without  fe|)arating  from  her  iipon 
his  commencing  priefl,  if  indefid  he  did  no|;  marry  her  after. 
More  plainly,  I  fay, than  the  papifts  care  to  allow;  for  upon 
.this  fuppdfition  they  muft  either  give  the  lye  to  St.  Jerome, 
who  affirms  Tertullian  to  have  been  a  prieft,  or  admit  that 
.it  was  lawful  for  priefts  to  marry  :  and  what  can  be  worfe 
than  either?  The  time  of. his  death  is  no  where  mentioned. 

AU  the  ancients,  ai)d  all  the  moderns,  have  fpoken  highly 

of  the  abilities  and  learning  of  this  father,  and  we  cannot  do 

better  than  quote  fome  of  the  principal  teftimonjes  from  both, 

as  they  will  ferve  for  a  very  good  critique  upon  his  works  and 

iii.EccleC  charader.     Eufebius  fays,  that  he  was  one  of  the  ableft  La- 

iiD.li.  c.  1.    jjj^  writers,  and  particularly  infills  upon  hi$  beiiig thoroughly 

converfant  in  the  Roman  laws ;  which  piay  incline  one  to 

think,  that,  like  his  fcholax  Cyprian,  he  was  bred  to  the  bar. 

Cyprian  ufed  every  day  to  read  fomething  of  his  works,  and 

when  he  called  for  the'  book  faid,  ^'  Give  me  my  matter," 

'      as  Jerome  relates  upon  the  authority  of  a  prieft,  who  had  it 

from  Cyprian's  fecretaiy.    La£bintius  allows  him  to  have 

been  ikilled  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  yet  cenfures  him  for  aa 

taaant.lib.  har(b,  inelegant,  and  obfcure  writer  :  *^  In  omni  genere  lite- 

Y.C.I.         <c  rarum  peritus,  fed  in  Ipquendo  parum  facilis,  &  miaus 

^^  comptus,  &  multum  obfcurus."   Jerome^  in  his  Catalogue 

of  ecclefialUcal  writers,  calls  him  a  man  of  a  quick  and  fliarp 

wit  \  and  fays,  in  his  epiftle  tQ  Magnus,  that  no  author  had 

more  learning  and  fubtilty  \  but  in  other  places  he  reprehends 

his  errors  and  defers  \  and,  in  his  Apology  againft  Ruffius, 

*^  commends  his  wit,  but  condemns  his  beref^s."  Vincen- 

Commoni-     tius  Lirinenfis  gives. this  charadter  of  him::  ^^  Tertullian 

tdnumj^^p.    u  vvas,'*  fays  he,/' among  the  Latins,  what  Origen  was 
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among  the  Greeks  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  iirft  and  the  moft 
••  confiderable  man  they  had.  Tor  what  is  more  learned 
**  than  he?  what  more  verfed  both  in  ecclcfiaftical  and 
**  profane  knowledge  ?  Has  he  not  comprifed  in  his  vaft  ca- 
*'  pacious  mind  all  the  philofophy  of  the  fages,  the  maxims 
"  of  the  different  fefts,  with  their  hiftories,  and  whatever 
pertained  to  them  ?  Did  he  ever  attack  any  thing  which 
he  has  not  almoft  always  cither  pierced  by  the  vivacity  of 
his  wit,  or  overthrown  by  the  force  and  weight  of  his 
reafonings  ?  And  who  can  fufficicntly  extol  the  beauties 
•'  of  his  difcourfe,  which  is  fo  well  guarded  and  linked  to- 
"  gcther  by  a  continual  chain  of  arguments,  that  he  even 
•*  forces  the  confent  of  thofe  whom  he  cannot  perfuade  ? 
<*  His  words  are  fo  many  fentences ;  his  anfwers  almoft  fo 
"  many  viSories," 

The  moderns  have  fpoke  of  TertuUian  in  much  the  fame 
ftrain,  only  with  fomewhat  more  precifion.  We  will  quote 
the  teftimonies  of  two  remarkable  authors,  who  have  given 
judgment  of  him,  and  in  a  different  way  ;  the, one  with  re- 
gard to  his  nature  and  genius,  the  other  concerning  his  ftyle 
and  manner  of  writing.  The  authors  here  meant  are  father 
Malebranche  and  Ba]zac.  What  Malebranche  has  faid  of  ht  rachcr- 
him  is  curious,  and  deferves  to  be  tranfcribed  at  large.  This  ^^5  ^J*^ 
nhe  writer  is  treating  of  the  force  of  the  imagination,  and  p.  3,  ch«  3. 
upon  this  topic  he  obferves,  that  *'  one  of  the  greateft  and 
•*  moft  remarkable  proofs  of  the  influence,  which  fome  ima- 
ginations have  over  others,  is  the  power  in  certain  authors 
of  perfuading  without  reafons.  For  inftance,  the  turn 
**  that  Tertullran,  Seneca,  'Montaigne,  and  fome  others 
*'  give  their  words,  has  charms  and  a  luftre  which  dazzle 
*'  the  underftandings  of  moft  men,  though  it  be  only  a  faint 
**  draught  of  fancy,  and  the  fliadow  as  it  were  of  the  ima- 
'*  gination  of  thofe  authors.  Their  words,  as  dead  as  they 
«*  arc,  have  more  life  and  vigour  than  the  reafons  of  others. 
•^  They  enter,  they  penetrate,  they  domineer  over  the  foul 
**  in  fo  imperious  a  manner,  as  to  challenge  obedience  with- 
"  out  being  underftood,  and  to  have  their  orders  fubmitted 
•*  to,  before  they  are  known.  A  man  has  a  mind  to  be- 
•*  Ircvc^  but  ie  knows  not  what.  When  he  would  kaow 
"  prceifely  what  he  believes,  or  would  believe;  and  ap- 

•*  proaches* 
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**  proacbes^  as  I  may  fay»  to  view  thcfc  phaDtoms,  they  va- 
*'  nifli  into  fmoke  wi(h  alUheir  gaudy  drapery  and  luftre." 
Yet  though  he  mentions  the&  writers  as  inftances  to  his 
prefent  purpofe,  he  owns  they  have  their  beauties  as  well  as   * 
defcfts,  and  he  proceeds  to  fettle  the  re^  merits  of  each. 
**  Tertullian,"  fays  he,   •*  was  indeed  a  man  of  profound  . 
^'  learning ;   but   he  had   more  memory  than  judgment, 
**  greater  penetration  and  extent  of  imagination^  than  of 
**  underfianding.     There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  vifio* 
**  nary,  and  had  all  the  qualities  I  have  attributed  to  vilio* 
*'  nartes.    The  refpedt  he  had  for  the  vifions  of  Montanus, 
<<  and  for  hts.prqphetefles>  is  an  incontefiible  proof  of  the 
^*  wcaicnefs  of  his  judgment.     His  fire,  his  tranfports,  his 
**  enthuftafms  upon  the  moft  trifling  fubje^s,  plainly  indi- 
*'  cate  a  diftempered  imagination.     What  Irregular  motions  . 
^'  are  there  in  his  hyperboles  and  figures?  How  many  pom- 
^  pous  and  magnificent  arguments,  that  owe  all  their  force 
^'  to  their  fenfible  luftce,  and  perfuade  merely  by  giddying 
'<  and  dazzling  the  mind?"   He  then  gives  examples  out  of 
his  book  De  palli«>;  and  concludes  with  faying,  that   *'  if 
*^  juftnefs  of  thought,  with  clearneli  and  elegance  of  expref* 
<'  fion,  fhould  always  appear  in  whatever  a  man  writes,  fince 
'^  the  end  of  writing  is  to  mamTeft  the  truth,  it  is  impoffible 
'^  to  excufe  this  author;  who,  by  the  teftimony  of  even  Sal- 
*'  mafius,  thegreateil  critic  of  our  times,  has  laid  out  al] 
*^  his  endeavours  to  become  obfcure }  and  has  Succeeded  fo 
^'  well  in  what  he  aimed  at,  that  this  commentator  was 
'^  almoft  ready  to  fwear,  no  man  ever  underftood  him  per* 
«  feftly/' 

So  much  for  Tertullian 's  genius,  and  the  nature  of  his  fa- 
culties,  which   Malebranche  has  defcribed  very  properly, 
lir.  f ,  ktt.  What  Balzac  has  faid  regards  his  ftyleand  ma^ncrof  writing  ; 
and  is  exprefied  thus,  in  a  letter  written  to  Rigaltius ;  ^*  I  ex- 
*'  pe£^,"  fays  he,  "  the  Tertullian  you  are  publilhing,  that 
*^  he  may  learn  me  that  patience,  for  which  he  gives  fuch 
<^  admirable  inftru3ions.    He  is  an  author,  to  whom  your 
*<  preface  would  have  reconciled  me,  if  I  had  had  an  averfion 
*<  for  him;  and  If  the  harfhnefs  of  his  expreffions,  and  the 
^<  vices  of  his  age,  had  dilTuaded  me  fronvreading  him;  but  . 
^*  I  have  had  an  efteem  for  him  a  long  time  ^  and  as  bard 

<«  and 
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**  uid  crabbed  a$  he  is,  yet  hcisnot  at  all  unjdkafant  to  me. 
^^  I  have  found  in  bis  wricings  that  black  light,  which  is 
^*  mencioned  in  one  of  the  aii^icat  poets  j  and  I. look  upon. 
Jiis  obfcurity  with  the  fame  pkafure  as  that  of  ehanjt 
wbtch  is  very  bright  and  neatly  wrought.  This  has  al- 
ways been  my  opinion  :  for  as  the  beauties  of  Africa  are 
^  «xe  not  lefs  amiable,  though  they  are  not  like  ours,  and 
^  as  Sophonifba  has  eclipfed  feveral  Italian  ladies }  b  the 
*'  wiu  of  that  country  are  not  lefs  pleafing  with  this  foneign 
*«  fort  of  eloquence,  and  I  flif  U  prefer  him  to  a  great  oany 
^  affefied  imitators  of  Cicero.  And  though  we  flioold  grant 
**  to  nice  critics,  that  his  ftylc  is  of  iron,  yet  they  muft 
*^  likewife  own  to  us,  that  out  of  this  iron  he  has  forged 
^*  moft  excellent  weapons ;  thsft  be  has  defended  the  honour 
^  and  innocence  of  Chriftianity ;  that  he  has  quite  routed 
*^  the  Valentinians,  and  ftruck  Marcion  to  die  very  heart.'* 
Our  learned  dr.  Cave  has  likewife  (hewn  himfelf  ftill  more  ^jf  ^J^ 
than  Balzac,  an  advocate  for  Tertuliian's  ftyle;  and,  wish  OsiiB.1740! 
fubmiffion  to  Ladantius,  who  (as  we  have  feen  above)  cen- 
Aired  it  as  harih,  inelegant,  and  obfcure,  afllrms,  that  ^*  it 
^  has  a  oeitain  majefty  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  iublime  and  noble 
**  eloquence  ieaibned  abundantly  with  -wit  and  fatire,  which 
^  at  the  fame  time  that  it  exercifes  the  fagacity  of  a  reader, 
*'  highly  entertains  and  pleafes  him :  Habct  TertuUiani  fti- 
lus  ms^eflatem  quandam  iibi  propriam,  &  grandem  elo- 
quentiam  fale  &  acumine  plurimum  conditam,  quae  fimul 
^*  legentis  ingenrum  exercet,  &  animum  fuaviter.  dele^at.'* 
The  principal  editors  of  this  father,  by  which  is  meant 
thofe  who  have  given  editions  of  his  works  in  one  colle£t6l 
body,  are  Rhenanus,  Pameiius,  and  Rigaltius.  Rhenaus 
firftpubliihed  them  at  Bafil  in  1521,  from  two  numuferipts 
which  he  had  got  out  of  two  abbeys  in  Germany.  As  this 
editor  was  well  verfed  in  all  parts  of  learning,  and  e(pecially 
in  ecclefiafticat  antiquity,  fo  none  have  laboured  more  fuc- 
ceiafuUy  than  he  in  the  explication  of  TertuUian  ;  and  Ri- 
galtius  has  obferved  with  reafon,  that  he  wanted  nothing  to 
have  made  his  work  complete,  but  more  manufcripts :  and 
diough,  fays  honeft  Du  Pin,  his  notes  have  been  cenfured  by  Scdefitft. 
the  Spaniib  inquUition,  and  been  put  at  Rome  into  the  Index  **^*^^*"^ 
eapurgatori^,yet  thtsihould  not  diminiih  the  efteem  we  ought 
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tahave  for  him.  Rhenanus's  edition  bad  been  printed  a  great 
number  of  times,  when  Pamelius  publilhed  TertuIIian  with 
new  commentaries  at  Antwerp  in  1579;  ^"^  although  this 
editor  has  been  blamed  for  digreffing  too  much  to  things 
foreign  to  his  point,  yet  his  notes  are  ufeful  and  learned. 
His  edition,  as  well  as  Rhenanus's,  has  been  printed  often, 
and  in  various  places.  After  thef«  the  learned  Rigaltius  put 
out  his  edition  in  1634,  which  is  far  preferable  to  either  of 
the  former ;  for  having  fome  manufcripts  and  other  advan* 
tages  which  the  former  editors  wanted,  he  has  given  a  more 
corred  text.  He  has  alfo  accompanied  it  with  notes,  in 
which  he  has  explained  diiEcult  paflages,  cleared  fome  an- 
cient cuftoms,  and  difcufled  many  curious  points  of  learning. 
The  greateft  objection  to  this  editor  has  been  made  by  the 
8cc«rt.Rt.  Roman  catholics,  who  fay,  that  he  has  occafionally  made 
u^aifoPA-  obfervations  not  favourable  to  the  prefent  pradice  of  the 
MBLivt.  church :  but,  fays  Du  Pin,  who  by  the  way  was  but  a  poor 
catholic,  as  well  as  Rigaltius,  ^^  whatever  exceptions,  may 
*^  be  miide  to  his  divinity,  his  remarks  relating  to  grammar, 
<^  criticifm,  and  the  explication  of  difficult  paflages,  are  ex- 
*<  cellent."  In  the  mean  time  it  is  a  general  opinion,  that 
notwithftanding  the  labours  of  thefe  learned  n^en,  there  is 
fHlI  room  for  a  more*  complete  edition  of  TertuIIian,  than 
any  that  has  appeared  $  which  however  cannot  well  be  ex- 
pe^ed,  till  reading  the  fathers  fhailbecome  a  more  faihion- 
able  ftudy  than  it  is  at  prefent* 

Befides  the  works  in  general,  detached  pieces  of  TertuI- 
Iian have  been  put  out  by  very  learned  critics.  Salmafius 
bcftowed  a'vcry  voluminous  comment  upon  his  fmall  piece 
De  palliOf  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Leyden  1656, 
in  8vo :  but  what  conftttutes  its  principal  value  now  is  a 
fine  print  of  Salmafius,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Hit 
Apologeticus,  as  it  has  been  moft  read,  fo  it  has  been  the 
ofteneft  publiihed  of  all  this  father's  works.  This  Apology 
for  Chriftrianity  and  its  profeflbrs  was  wrote  about  the  year 
200,  in  the  beginning  of  the  peffecution  under  the  emperor 
Severus.  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  he  wrote  it  at  Rome, 
and  addrefled  it  to  the  fenate  :  but  it  is  more  probable,  that 
it  was  compofed  in  Africa,  as  indeed  he  does  not  addrefs 
l^mfelf  to  the  ienate,  but  to  the  proconful  of  Africa^  and 
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the  gcn-emors  of  the  provinces.     The  heft  edition  of  it  is 
that  by  Havercamp  at  Ley  den  17189  in  8vo« 


T  HJE  M I S  T I U  S,  an  ancient  Greek  orator  and  philo-  Jjjj'*'"^ 
lofopher,  whofe  eloquence  procured  him  the  name  of  Eu-^  fiii. 
phrades,  was  of  Paphlagoniat  and  flourished  In  the  fourth 
century.  His  father  Eugenius  was  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
and  ah  excellent  philofopber;  and,  like  a  good  parent,  was 
at  the  pains  of  training  up  his  ton  under  his  own  particular 
care  and  management.  Themiftius  taught  philofophy  twenty 
years  at  Conftantinople,  and  acquired  a  prodigious  reputa- 
tion. Then  be  went  to  Rome,  where  the  emperor  offered 
any  conditions,  if  he  would  fix  himfelf  in  that  city ;  but  he 
returned  ihortly  and  fettled  at  Conftantin6ple,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  wife,  and  begat  children.  Themiftius  was  a  Peripa« 
tetic,  and  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Orations,  that  he  had  chofen 
Ariftotle  for  the  arbiter  of  his  opinions,  and  the  guide  of  his 
hTe ;  yet  he  was  not  fo  bigotted  to  this  mafter,  but  that  he 
was  well  verfed  in  Plato,  and  was  particularly  fiudious  of 
the  di£(ion  and  manner  of  thi^  philofopher,  as  appears  from 
his  works.  He  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  neceifity  of  fa- 
crificing  to  the  Graces  ;  and  he  fays,  in  another  Oration, 
^*  Cum  divino  Platone  verlbr,  cum  Ariftotele  habito,  ab 
^^  Homero  vix  divellor :  I  often  converfe  with  the  divine 
**  Plato,  I  live  with  Ariftotlc,  and  I  am  very  unwillingly 
"  feparated  from  Homer."  ^ 

He  had  vaft  intereft  and  favour  with  feveral  fucceeding 
emperors.  Conftantius  eleded  him  into  the  fenate  in  the 
year  355,  ordered  a  brazen  ftatue  to  be  eredtcd  to  him  in 
361,  and  pronounced  his  philofophy  ^<  the  ornament  of 
"  his  reign.'*  Julian  made  him  prcfeft  of  Conftantinople 
ia  362,  and  wrote  letters  to  him,  fome  of  which  are  ftill 
extant.  Jovian,  Valens,  Valentinian,  and  Gratian,  fhewed 
him  many  marks  of  efteem  and  afJcflion,  .and  heard  him 
with  plcafure  haranguing  upon  the  moft  important  fubjefts. 
Valens  in  particular,  who  was  inclined  to  favour  the  Arians, 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  diverted  by  Themiftius  from  perfccut- 
ing  the  orthodox ;  who  reprefcntcd  to  him  the  little  reafon 
there  was  to  be  furprifed  at  a  divcrfity  of  opinions  among 
'the  Chriftians,  wh^n  that  was  nothing  in  coroparifon  of  the 
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difFercnces  among  the  heathens ;  and  that  fiich  differences 
ought  never  to  terminate  in  fanguinary  meafures.  The  ora- 
tor's end  was  to  perfuade  to  an  univerfal  toleration,  and  he 
obtained  it.  He  was  indeed  of  a  very  tolerating  fpirit ;  for, 
'though  an  inveterate  heathen,  he  maintained  correfpondences 
and  friend(bips  with  Chriftians,  and  particularly  with  the- 
well-known  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who,  in  a  letter  to  him  . 
{\i\]  extant,  calls  him  ^<  the  king  of  language  and  compofl- 
**  tion/'  Laflly,  the  emperor  Theodofius  made  him  again 
prefect  of  Conftantinople  in  the  year  384;  and,  when  he 
Was  going  into  the  weft,  committed  his  fon  Arcadius  to  his 
infpeSion  and  tutorage.  He  lived  to  be  exceedingly  old, 
but  the  precife  time  of  his  death  is  not  recorded.  He  has 
fometimes  been  confounded  with  another  Themiftiu^,  ¥^0 
was  much  younger  than  he,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  founder  of  a  fed  among  Chriftians. 

More  than  thirty  Orations  of  Themiftius  are  ftill  extant* 
Ibme  of  which  had  been  publifhed  by  Petavius  ;  but  the  beft 
edition  is  that,  with  a  Latin  veriion  and  notes  by  father 
Hardouin,  at  Paris  1684,  in  folio.  He  wrote  alfo  Commen- 
taries upon  feveral  parts  of  Ariftotle's  works,  which  were 
pubiiflied  in  Greek  at  Venice  in  1534,  folio;  Latin  verfions 
were  afterwards  made  by  Hermolaus  Barbanus,  and  others. 

Fabric Bibl.       THEOCRITUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  of  whofc 
•^^ken^**   family  nothing  is  known,  fave  that  his  father's  name  was 
set's  Lives     Praxagoras,  and  his  mother's  Philina.     This  we  learn  from 
of  the  Greek  ^^  epigram,  commonly  fet  in  the  front  of  his  works ;  which 
informs  us  alfo,  that  he  was  of  Syracufe  in  Sicily.     Two  of 
his  Idyll iums  afcertain  his  age,  one  addrefled  to  Hiero  king 
of  Syracufe,  another   to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt. 
Hiero  was  the  fame  famous  prince,  whofe  adions  are  recorded 
in  the  firft  book  of  Polybius's  Hiftory,  and  began  his  reign 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  126th  olympiad,  or  about  the  275th 
Ptg.  117.     before  Chrift,  as  Cafaubon  has  proved  in  his  notes  cm  that 
hiftorian :  and  as  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  th^  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  is  conftantly  fixed  in  the  123d  olympiad. 
Hiero,  though  a  prince  famous  for  the  fortune  of  his  arms 
and  his  good  government,  yet  feems  to  have  expreiled  no 
great  afFedion  for  letters.    This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
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iheoccafion  of  Theocritus*s  i6th  Idy Ilium,  infer ibed  with 
Hicro's  name  J  where  the  poet  afierts  the  dignity  of  bis  pro* 
fcffioo,  complains  of  the  poor  encouragement  it  met  with, 
and  artfully  infinuates  to  the  prince,  what  a  braVe  figure 
he  would  have  made  ki  verfe,  had  he  been  as  good  a  patron^ 
as  be  was  an  argument,  to  the  Mufes.  It  was  probably 
Hiero's  coldnefs  and  negle£t,  which  put  Theocritus  upon  ' 
leaving  Sicily  for  the  Egyptian  court,  where  king  Ptolemy 
then  (at,  fupreme  piefident  of  arts  and  wit.  And  we  may 
guefs  that  the  poet  met  with  kinder  entertainment  at  Alex^ 
andf ia,  than  he  had  experienced  at  Syracufe,  from  his  famous 
panegyric  on  Ptolemy,  which  makes  his  1 7th  Idyllium  i  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  extols  his  generous  protec* 
tion  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  as  fomething  beyond  the  de*^ 
gree  of  common  virtues  and  exci^llencies.  There  are  no 
farther  memorials  of  this  poet*s  life  to  be  gathered  from 
his  works,  except  his  friendfhip  with  Aratus,  the  famous 
author  of  the  Phaenomena ;  to  whom  he  addrefles  his  6th 
Idyllium,  whofe  loves  he  defcribes  in  the  7th,  and  from 
whom  he  borrov^s  the  pious  beginning  of  the  17th.  Theo-» 
critus  has  lain  under  a  fufpicion  of  having  fufFered  an  igno- 
minious death,  grounded  on  thefe  lines  of  Ovid  in  the  Ibis, 
if  the  Ibis  be  Ovid's ; 

**  Utque  Syracofio  prseftridla  fauce  poetae, 

*•  Sic  animse  laqueo  fit  via  claufa  tuae."       ver.  5491 

But  it  does  not  appear,  that  by  the  Syracufian  poet  Ovid 
means  Theocritus.    Some  commentators  upon  the  pafTage 
iiippofe  Empedocles,  who  was  a  poet  and  philofopher  of  Si* 
cily,  to  have  been  the  perfon  pointed  at;  and  others  think» 
that  Ovid  by  a  fmall  miilake  might  confound  Theocritus  the 
rhetorician  of  Chios,  who  was  alfoa  poet,  with  Theocritus 
of  Syracufe;  for  the  former,  as  Plutarch  and  Macrobius  tef-  Plot.Sjrai* 
tify,  really  was  executed  by  king  Antigonus,  for  being  un-  fliijicfob. 
feafonably  and  imprudently  witty.    He  had  been  guilty  of  Samn.  lib* 
ibme  very  high  crime  againft  this  king,  who  it  feems  had  but  ^^*  ^  ^* 
one  eye :  but,  being  aiTured  by  his  friends  that  he  Ibould 
oerjtaunly  obtain  a  pardon,  as'foon  as  he  (hould  appear  to  his 
niajcfty's  ey^s  j  **  Nay  then,**  cried  he,  "  I  am  indifputably 
*S  a  dead  man,  if  thofe  be  the  conditions/' 
-^  I2  N  The 
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The  compoTition^  of  this  poet  are  diftinguiihed  among  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Idylliums*  in  order  to  exprefs  the 
fmallnefs  and  variety  of  their  natures  ;  they  would  now  be 
called  mifcellanies,  or  poems  on   feveral  occafions.     The 
nine  firft  and  the  eleventh  are  confefled  to  be  true  paflorals, 
and  hence  Theocritus  has  ufually  pafled  for  nothing  more 
than  a  paftoral  poet :  yet  he  is  manifeftly  i-obbed  of  a  great 
part  of  his  fame,  if  his  other  poems  have  not  their  proper 
laurels.    For  though  the  greater  part  of  his  Idylliums  can- 
not be  called  the  fongs  of  ihepherds,  yet  they  have  certainly 
their  refpeAive  merits.    His  paftorals  doubtlefs  ought  to  be 
conftdered  as  the  foundation  of  his  credit}  upon  this  claim 
he  will  be  admitted  for  the  finifher,  as  well  as  the  inventor 
of  his  art)  and  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  excelled  all  his 
imitators^  as  much  as  originals  ufually  do  their  copies.     He 
has  the  fame  advantage  in  the  paftoral,  as  Homer  had  in  the 
epic  poefy,  and  that  was  to  make  the  critics  turn  his  pradice 
into  eternal  rules,  and  to  meafure  nature  herfelf  by  bis  ac* 
complifhed  model.      And,  therefore,  as  to  enumerate  the 
glories  of  heroic  poetry  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  caft  up  the 
fum  of  Homer's  praifes ;  fo  to  fet  down  the  beauties  of  pafto- 
ral verfe,  is  only  an  indire£l  way  of  panegyrizing  Theocritus. 
IndeedyTheocritus  has  in  this  refped  been  fomewhat  happier 
than  Homer,  as  VirgiFs  Eclogues  are  confefled  by  all  a  more 
unequal  imitation  of  his  Idylliums,  than  his  ^neis  of  the 
Iliad.    Theocritus  writes  in  the  Doric  diale£t,  which  was 
very  proper  for  his  (hepherds:    *'  His  rufHc  and  paftoral 
"*•*  mufe,"  fays  Quintilian,  **  dreads  not  only  the  forum, 
**  but  even  the  city."    The  critic  however  did  not  in  thefe 
words  mean  any  reproach  to  Theocritus,    as  fome  have 
foolifhly  conftrued,  for  he  was  too  good  a  judge  of  pro«» 
priety;  he  knew,  that  this  did  not  hinder  the  poet  frombe^ 
iib!iirV.'i.  *"8  **  admirable  in  his  way,  admirabilis  in  genere  fuo,**  a» 
'  *  he  exprefsly  calls  him  in  the  fame  fentence ;  nay,  he  knew, 
thafc^  he  couM  not  have  been  admirable  without  tbiSy  and 
wouM  certainly  have  thought  very  meanly  of  moft  modern 
paftorals,  where  (hepherds  and  country  louts  are  introduced 
holding  infiptd  converfation  with  all  the  afiedted  ddioicjr 
and  refinement  of  court  languag;e  and  fentiment* 
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This  poet  was  firft  publlfbed  in  folio  by  Aldus  at  Venice 
in  14959  and  by  Henry  Stephens  at  Paris  in  1566,  with 
other  Greek  poets,  and  without  a  Latin  verfion :  a  neat  edi- 
tion  alfo  in  Greek  only  was  printed  at  Oxford  In  1676, 8vo. 
He  was  afterwards  publilhed  with  Latin  verfions,  and  more 
than  once  with  the  Greek  fcholia  and  the  notes  of  Scaliger^ 
Cafaubon,  Heinfms,  &c.  but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Ox- 
ford 1699,  in  8vo. 

THEODORE  T,  an  illuftrious  writer  of  the  church,  5|J[^cr«e 
was  born  at  Antioch  about  the  year  386,  of  parents  diftin-  ,iib.v.c.  iii 
gutflied  by  their  piety  as  well  as  by  their  wealth.  His  birth  was  '^'^^l^ 
accompanied  with  miracles  before  and  after,  which  he  himfelf  pin,  CaTe» 
relates  in  his  Religious  hiftory;  for,  if  we  may  believe  him,  *«• 
as  Du  Pin,  though  a  papift  very  wifely  puts  in,  it  was  by  the 
prayers  of  a  rdigious  man,  called  Macedonius,  that  God 
granted  his  mother  to  conceive  a  fon,  and  bring  him  into 
the  world.  When  the  holy  anchorite  promifed  her  this  blef- 
fing,  Ibe  engaged  herfelf  on  her  part  to  devote  him  to  Gbd  ; 
and  accordingly  calling  him  Theodoretus,  or  rather  Theodo* 
ritus,  which  fignifies  either  given  by  God,  or  devoted  to  God, 
be  was  fent  at  feven  years  of  age  to  a  monaftery,  where  he 
learned  the  fciences,  theology,  and  devotion.  He  had  for 
his  matters  Theodorus  of  Mopfueftia,  and  St.  John  Chry- 
foftom,  and  made  under  them  a  very  uncommon  progrefs. 
His  learning  and  goodnefs  becoming  known  to  the  bifhops 
of  Antioch,  they  admitted  him  into  holy  orders;  yet  he  did 
not  upon  that  account  change  either  his  habitation  or  man- 
ner of  living,  but  found  out  a  way  to  reconcile  the  exercifes 
of  a  religious  life  with  the  fun£lion  of  a  clergyman.  After 
the  death  of  his  parents,  he  diftributed  his  whole  inheritance 
to  the  poor,  and  referved  nothing  at  all  to  himfelf.  The 
bifliopric  of  Gyrus  becoming  vacant  about  420,  the  bifhop 
of  Antioch  ordained  Theodoret  againft  his  will,  and  fent  him 
€0  govern  that  church.  Cyrus  is  a  city  of  Syrfa,  in  the  pro-* 
vioce  of  Euphratefia,  an  unpleafant  and  barren  country,  but 
very  populous.  The  inhabitants  commonly  fpake  the  Syriac 
tongue,  lew  of  them  underftanding  Greek ;  they  were  almoft 
all  poor,  rude,  and  barbarous ;  many  of  them  were  engaged 
in  profane  fuperftitions^  or  in  fuch  grofs  errors,  as  rendered 
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them  more  like  heathens  than  Chriftians.  The  learning 
and  worth  ofc  Theodoret,  which  were  really  very  great, 
feemed  to  qualify  him  for  a  better  fee ;  yet  he  remained  in 
this,  and  difcharged  all  the  offices  of  a  good  biihop  and  a 
good  /nan.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  Neftorian 
quarrels,  very  much  againft  his  wills  but,  a^  foon  as  h« 
could  free  himfelf,  retired  to  his  fee,  fpent  his  life  in  com- 
podng  books  and  doing  good  a6l$,  and  died  there  in  457, 
aged  feventy  and  upwards.  He  wrote  Commentaries  upon 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  an  Ecclefiailical  hiftory;  a  Religious 
hiftory,  containing  the  lives  and  praifes  of  thirty  monks,  and 
fcveral  other  things,  which  are  ftill  extant. 

Great  encomiums  have  been  beftowed  upon  this  writer. 
**  Of  all  the  fathers,'*  fays  Du  Pin,  "  who  have  compofed 
**  works  of  difFfrent  kinds,  Theodoret  is  one  of  thofc  who 
/  ^'  hath  fucceeded  the  beft  in  every  kind.  Some  have  been 
•*  .excellent  writers  in  matters  of  controverfy,  but  bad  inter- 
♦'  preters  of  Scripture  j  others  have  been  good  hiilorians, 
.**  but  bad  divines  3  fome  have  had  good  fuccefs  in  morality, 
^^  who  have  had  no  fkill  in  dodrinal  points;  thofe  who 
^'  hf  ve  applied  themfelves  to  confute  paganifm  by  their  own 
'^S  principles  and  authors,  have  ufually  had  little  knowledge 
^[  in  the  myfteries  of  our  religion ;  and  laftly,  it  is  very  rare 
^^  for  thofe,  who  have  add i£ted  themfelves  to  wojfks^of 
**  piety,  to  be  good  critics.  Theodoret  had  all  thefe  qua- 
^'  lities^  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  hath  equally  deferved 
♦'  the  name  of  a  good  interpreter,  divine,  hiftorian,  writer 
in  conUoverfy,*apo]ogift  for  religion,  and  author  of  works 
of  piety.  But  he  hath  principally  exceUied  in  his  xrom- 
pofitions  on  Holy  Scripture ;  he  hath  outdone  almoft  all 
other  commentators  in  that  kind,  according  to  the.judg* 
ment  of  the  karned  Photius.  His  ftyle,  fkith  that,  able 
crkic,  is  very  proper  for  a  commentary  ^  for  be  explains, 
*^  in  juft  and  fignificant  terms,  whatfoever  is  obfcure  and 
<*  difficult  in  the  text,  and  renders  the  mind  more  fit  ta  read 
"  and  underftand  it  by  the  pleafantnefs  and  efcgancc  of  ^is 
**  difcourfe.  He  never  wearies  his  reader  with  long  digref- 
<'*  fions;,  but  on  the  contrary  labours  to  inftruS  him  elparly, 
<^*ncat/y,  and  methodically,  in  every  thing  that  fcems  hart. 
^^  He  never  departs  from  the  purity  aad  elegance  of  the  Attic 
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•<  diaka,  unkfi  when  he  Jls  obliged  tp  Tpeak  of  abftrufi^ 
**  matters,  to  which  the  ears  are  not  accuftomed  :  for  it  is 
*<  .certain  that  he  paiTes  over  nothing  that  needs  expliication  i 
**^  and  it  is  almoft  impoiiible  to  find  any  interpreter  who 
<^  unfolds  all  manner  of  difficulties  better,  and  leaves  fewer 
"  things  obfcure.  We  may  find  many  others,  who  fpeak 
"  elegantly  and  explain  clearly ;  but  we  ftutU  find  few,  who 
**  have  forgotten  nothing  which  needed  illuftration,  without 
<^  being  too  diffufe,  and  without  running  out  into  digref- 
*'  fions,  at  leail  fuch  as  are  not  abiblutely  neceflary  to  clear 
*^  the  matter  in  hand.  Yet  this  is  what  Theodoret  has 
*^  obierved  throughout  his  commentaries^  in  which  he  hath 
'^  opened  the  text  admirably  well  by  his  accurate  inquiries." 
As  this  extract  from  Du  Pin  may  ieem  to  favour  of  panegy- 
ric a  little,  we  will  qualify  it  with  a  paffage  from  Beaufobre, 
a  learned  and  judicious  critic,  who,  in  the  HiAory  of  the 
Manichees,  fpeaks  of  this  father  in  the  following  terms : 
**  Hieodoret  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  moft  valuable  of  See  Jortln't 
^  the  fathers.'  He  is  learned ;  be  reafons  well,  efpecially  eccief/  hiftl 
^  in  his  dialogues  againft  the  Greek  hej-efips  of  his  times:  vol.  iii. 
^  he  is  a  good  literal  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures.  I  can- 
not help  admiring  his  prudence  and  moderation,  when  I 
confider,  that  he  ended  his  Ecctefiaftical  hlftory,  at  the 
time  when  the  Neftorian  quarrels,  in' which  he -was  fo 
*'  deeply  interefted,  began.  But,  I  fear,  his  zeal  againft 
^  heretics  impofed  upon  him  almoft  as  much,  as  his  admi- 
^^  ration  for  the  heroes  of  the  aicetic  liiFe,  with  whom  he 
"  was  charmed*  Monafteries  have  'undoubtedly  fent  forth 
"  great  men  into  the  world  j  but  th^te  dWciples  of  the  monks 
^^  contraded  there  in  their  youth  a  fnperftltious  difpofition, 
^  which  is  hanUy  ever  thrown  <^S  and'  the  weak  fide  6f  this 
*'  able  man,  feemsto  have  been  an  ^xceffive  credulity  i" 

The  works  of  Theodoret  were  publilhed  in  Greek  and 
Lstiti,  by  father  Sirmond  at  Paris,  1642,  in  four  volumes 
kiioi  to. which  the  Jefuit  Garber  added  in  l684«  a  lifth> 
confiftsng  of  other  pieces,  which  had  never  been  printed  be- 
fore,  of  fuppofitftious  pieces,  leaip^  diflertations,  and  an 
account  of  the  life,  principles,  and  writings  of  Theodoret. 
The  Ecclefijiftical  hiftory  of  Theodoret,  which  is  divided  in« 
to  five  bookS)  i9  a  luctd  of  fupplement  to  Socrates  and  Sozo« 
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men,  as  being  written  after  theirs  about  the  year  450.  It 
begins  where  Eufebius  leaves  ofF,  that  is,  at  the  rife  of  the 
An'an  herefy  in  322,  and  ends  with  the  year  427,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Neftorian  herefy.  It  has  been  tranflated 
and  publifhed  by  Valefius  with  Eufebius,  and  the  other  ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftorians,  and  repubiiflied  i0uith  additional  notes» 
by  Reading,  at  London  1720,  in  three  volumes  folio. 

hrjc.BiU.       THEOGNIS,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born  in 
'T'  '^tu  ^^  ^^^^  olympiad,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  6ih  century 
lives  of  the  before  Chrift.     He  calls  himfelf  a  Megarian,  in  one  of  his 
Gieekpwti.  vcrfcs  j  but  then  he  cannot  be  underftood  of  Megara  in  Sicily, 
as  fome  have  imagined  $  becaufc,  when  he  reckons  up  his 
travels,  he  puts  Sicily  among  the  foreign  countries  he  vifited* 
He  means  Megara  in  Achaia,  as  appears  a]fo  from  his  own 
verfes,  for  he  prays  the  gods  to  turn  away  a  threatening  war 
De  trift.  lib.  from  the  city  of  Alcathous ; .  jEiow  Ovid  calls  the  fame  Me- 
**  gara,  Alcatfaoe.    We  have  a  moral  work  of  his  extant,  of 

•fomewhat  more  than  a  thoufand  lines,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  ufeful  fummary  of  precepts  and  reflec- 
tions ',  which,  however,  has  fo  little  of  the  genius  and  fire 
In  libro  ie  of  ix>etry  in  it,  that  as  Plutarch  faid,  it  may  more  properly 
kseiid.pMt.  i)e  called  carmen  than  poema.  In  fhort,  thefe  Twfmt,  Sen- 
tentiae,  or  Precepts,  are  coUeded  in  the  fimpleft  manner, 
without  the  leaft  ornament  or  difguife ;  and,  as  we  know 
they  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  inftrudion  of  children, 
fo  it  is  jpeafonable  to  fuppofe  they  were  put  into  verfe, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  aiCfting  the  memory.  Athenaeus 
reckons  this  author  among  the  moft  extravagant. voluptua- 
ries, and  cites  fome  of  his  verfes  to  jufiify  the  cenfure ;  and 
Sttidas,  in  the  account  of  bis  works,  mentions  a  piece  in- 
titled  Exhortations  or  Admonitions,  which  he  fays  was 
&iined  with  a  mixture  of  impure  love  and  dtfhoneft  notiona. 
The  verfcB  we  have  at  prefent  are,  however,  intirely  free 
from  any  thing  of  this  kind,  which  has  made  fome  imagine, 
that  they  were  not  left  in  this  good  condition  by  the  author, 
but  that  the  lewd  and  grofii  pafTages  may  have  been  taken 
out,  and  the  void  fpaces  filled  up  with  wifer  and  graver 
fentenceSi    They  have  been  very  often  printed  both  with 
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and  without  Latin  verfions^  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
coUedions  of  the  Greek  minor  poets. 


THEOPHILUS,  a  writer  and  biihopof  the  primi-  g|^*\ 
ti?e  church,  ivas  born  and  educated  a  heathen,  and  after-  f.,.. ' 


wards  converted  taChriftianity.  Some  have  imagined,  that  Hift.l»»rtf. 
he  is  the  perfon,  to  whom  St.  Luke  dedicates  the  A3s  of  the 
apoftles,  but  they  were  grofsly  miftaken  i  for  this  Theophi- 
lus  was  fo  fat  from  being  contemporary  with  St.  Luke  and 
the  apoftles,  Aat  he  was  not  ordained  bifliop  of  Afitioch 
till  the  year  170,  and  he  governed  this  church  twelve  or 
thirteen  years.  He  was  a  vigorous  oppofer  of  certain  here* 
tics  of  his  time,  and  compofed  a  great  number  of  works^ 
^  of  which  are  loft,  except  three  books  to  Autolycus,  a 
learned  heathen  of  bis  acquaintance,  who  had  undertaken 
to  vindicate  his  own  religion,  againft  that  of  the  Chriftians. 
The  firft  book  is  properly  a  difcourfe  between  him  and  Au* 
tolycus,  in  anfwer  to  what  this  heathen  bad  faid  againft 
Chriftianity.  The  fecond  is  to  convince  him  of  the  falfhood 
of  his  own,  and  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  In  the 
third,  after  having  proved,  that  the  writings  of  the  heathens 
are  full  of  abfurdtties  and  contradi£Hons,  he  vindicates  the 
dodrine  and  the  lives  of  the  Chriftians  from  thofe  falfe  and 
fcandalous  imputations,  which  were  then  brought  againft 
them.  And  laftly,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  he  adds  an  hiflo* 
rical  chronology  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own 
time^  to  prove-,  that  the  biftory  of  Mofes  is  the  ancienteft 
and  the  trueft;  and  it  appears  from  this  little  epitome,  how 
well  this  author  was  acquainted  with  profane  biftory. 
Thefe  three  books  are  filled  with  great  variety  of  curious 
diiquifitions  concerning  the  opinions  of  the  poets  and  philo- 
fophers,  and  there  are  but  few  things  in  them  relating  im- 
mediately to  the  dodrines  of  the  Chrifti^n  religion.  Not  ^ 
Aat  Theophilus  was  ignonmt  of  thefe  do£lrines ;  but  hav- 
ing compofed  his  work  for  the  convidion  of  a  pagan,  he 
infifted  rather  on  the  external  evidence  or  proofs  fVom  with- 
^t,  as  better  adapted,  in  his  opinion,  to  the'purpofe.  His 
ftyle  is  elegant,  and  the  turn  of  his  thought  very  agreeable  y 
and  this  little  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  iheWy  that  he  was  in- 
deed a  very  eloquent  man. 

The 
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'  The  piece  is  intitled  in  the  Greek  manufcrf (ts.  The  boofce 
of  Theophilus  to  Autolyc^is,  concerning  the  faith  of  the 
Chriftians,  againft  the  malicious  detraflors  of  their  religion. 
They  w6re  publilhed,  with  a  Litin  verfion,  by  Conradus 
Gefioter^  at  Zurich,  in  1546.  They  were  afterwards  fub- 
joined  to  Juftin  Martyr's  works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1615 
and  1636;  then  publifhed  at  Oxford,  1684,  in  i2mo,  un- 
der the  infpedion  of  dr.  Fell ;  and,  laflly,  by  Jo.  ChrifL 
Wolfius  at  Hamburgh,  1723,  in  8vo. 

It  is  remarkable/  that  this  patriarch  of  Antioch  was  the 
•£rft  Who  applied  the  term  Trinity  to  exprefs  die- three  per- 
fons  in  the  Godhead. 

Piogtnet  THEOPHRASTUS,  a  great  pUlofopher  of  anti- 

Ltcrtiot,  4e  quity,  was  a  fuller's  fon  of  Erefus,  a  city  in  IWbos.     His 
foph.—        firft  mafter  was  Leucippus ;  not  the  famous  Leudppus,  who 
Fabric. Bibl.  y^^s  $,  fchplaf  of  Zeno,  but  of  his  own  town  and  country  ; 
t«B.  ii.        from  whence  he  went  to  Plato's  fchool  at  A(hens>.and  af<* 
terwards  iettled  in  Ariftotle's,  where  he  foon  diftinguiihecl 
himfeif  from  all  the  reft  of  bis  difciples.    ^i»  new  raafter, 
charmed  with  the  readinefs  of  his  wit,  and  fweetnefs  of  his 
elocution,   changed  his  name,   which  was  Tyrtamus,   to 
that  of  Euphraftus,   which  fignifies  one  who  ipeaks  well ; 
but  this  .name  not  fufficiently  expreffing  the  great  eftimation 
he  had  for  the  beauty  of  :his  genius  and  language,  he  called 
t  him  Theopbraftus,  which  is  one  whoie  language  is  divine. 

This  agrees  with  Cicero's  fentiments  ofrthis  philofopher,  in 
his  book  De.  claris  oratoribus.  ^'  Who  is  there,"  fays  he, 
<'  more  fertile  than  Plato  i  Philofophers  fay,  that  Jupiter, 
*<  were  he  to  fpeak  Greek,  would  fpeak  in  his  manner. 
^<  Who  more  nervous  than  Ariftotle?  more  fweet  than 
<<  Theopbraflus  i"  In  fome  of  his  c;piftles  to  Atticus,  he 
calls  him  fais  friend  ;  and  lays,  th^it  his  works  were  familiar 
to  him,  and  that  the  reading  of  them  had  afforded  him 
abun^ce  of  pleafure*  Ariftotle  relates  c(mcerning  hiqi 
and  Califthenes,  another  of  hjs  fcfaolars,  what  Plato  had  fiud 
of  Ariftotle  himfelf  and  Xenocnates,  that  *'  Califthenes  had 
i<  a  dull  invention  and  iluggiih  fancy,  and  that  Theo^ihraf- 
<<  tus,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  fprightly,  acute,  and  pene* 
^*  trating,  as  to  comprehend  at  ooc^  ^U  Hmx  was  to  be 
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<<  known  of  a  thing :  fo  that  the  one  wanted  ffiuFs  to  prick 
^*  hkn  forwjirdi  the  other  reins  to  hold  him  in." 

It  is  faid  that  Ariflotle's  fdiolars,  obrenrihg  their  mafler 
to  grow  in  years,  and  with  no  profpeA  of  living  much 
iongqr,  begged  of  him  to  name  his  fucceflbr ;  and  as  he  had 
only  two  peifons  in  his  fcbool  on  whom  the  choice  could 
fall,  Menedemus  the  Rhodian,  and  TheophraAus  the  LeC*. 
bian,  he  determined  his  choice  in  the  following  manner: 
he  ordered  wine  to  be  brought  him  both  of  Rhodes  told  l^ef^ 
bos,  and  tafting  of  both  faid,  that  they  were  excellent  In 
their  kind  j  the  firft  indeed  ftrong,  but  that  of  Lefbos  more 
pleafant,  and  to  which,  therefore,  he  gave  the  preference : 
by  which  his  fcholars  underftood  that  he  fpake  not  of  the 
wine^  but  of  his  fucceflbr.  Others  relate,  that  Ariftotle 
made  this  choice  when  he  'privately  withdrew  from  Athens 
to  Qialuj,  left  the  Athenians  ihould  proceed  agatnft  him 
as  they  had  proceeded  againft  Socrates,  for  having  fpoken 
irreverently  of  their  gods. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe,  Theophraftus  fucceeded  Ariflodfc 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  1 14th  olympiad,  or  about  324. 
years  before  Chrift ;  and  his  name  became  (o  famous  through 
ill  Greece,  that  he  had,  foon  after,  near  two  thoufand  foho- 
lars.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  1 18th  olympiad,  Sophodes, 
not  the  tragic  poet,  but  fon  of  Amphiclides,  who  was  at 
that  time  chief  magiflrate,  procured  a  law' to  be  made,  pro« 
.hibiting,  upon  pain  of  death,  any  philoibpher  to  teadi  in 
the  public  fchools,  unlefs  he  was  licenfed  by  the  fenate  and 
people.  Tills  law  was  made  under  a  pretext  of  regulating  the 
government,  and  hindering  public  aflemblies,  but  in  reality  to 
annoy  Theophraftus*  By  this  decree  he  banilfaed  all  the  phi- 
loiiybers  out  of  the  city,  amd  Theophraftus  among  the  reft ;  but 
the  year  following  Philo,  a  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  accufed  Sopho- 
des of  having  a£led  contrary  to  law,  laid  a  fine  upon  him  cff  five 
handred  talents,  and  called  home  the  ^ilofopfaers :  by  which 
means  Tbeq>hraftus  returning,  was  reinftated  in  his  fchoel. 
He  was  in  this  more  fortunate  than  Ariftotle,  who  was  forced 
(0  fubmit  to  his  profecutor  Eurymedon ;  and  he  was  fomudi 
honoured  by  the  Athenians,  that  Agnontdes,  accvfmg  l)im 
of  impiety,  very  hardly  tfcapcd  from  being  fined  himfdf. 
And  indeed  the  charafler  given  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  fingular  prudence,  zealous  for  the  public  good,  la-- 
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borious,  officious,  afiable,  liberal.  Plutarch  fays,  when 
Erefus  was  opprefied  with  tyrants,  who  had  ufurped  the  go- 
vernment, that  he  joined  with  his  countryman  Phidias,  not 
the  famous  ftatuary,  and  out  of  his  own  eftate  contributed 
with  him  to  arm  thofe  Who  had  been  baniibed  j  who  re-en- 
tering the  city,  expelled  the  traitors,  and  reftored  the  whole 
ifle  of  Le(bo8  to  its  liberty. 

His  many  and  excellent  accomplilbments  did  not  only  ac- 
quire him  the  good-will  of  the  people,  but  the  efteem  and 
familiarity  of  kings.    He  was  the  friend  of  Caflander,  fuc* 
ceflbr  of  Arideus,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Gneat,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon;   and  Ptolemy,  fon  of  Lagus,  and 
firft  king  of  Egypt,  kept  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
this  philofopher.    At  laft  he  died,  worn  out  with  extreme 
old  age  and  fatigues :  all  Greece  lamented  him,  and  all  the 
Athenians  affifted  at  his  funeral.    Cicero  fays,  that  Theo- 
phraftua  ^<  complained  of  nature,  as  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
**  bed,  for  having  given  to  deers  and  crows  fo  long  a  life, 
^  which  was  ufelefs  to  them,  while  (he  had  allotted  men  an 
<<  extreme  fiiort  life,  though  it  was  of  the  greateft  confe- 
^<  quence  to  them  to  live  long :  fince  if  the  age  of  man  was 
*<  extended  to  a  greater  number  of  years,  thtir  life  would 
^«  be  improved  by  an  univerfal  knowledge,  and  all  arts  and 
^  fciences  might  be  brought  to  perfe£lion  :**  and  St.  Jerome 
alTures  us,  that  **  at  one  hundred  and  feven  years  of  age 
^'  Theophraftus  lamented  that  he  was  to  die,  juft  when  he 
**  began  to  know  how  to  live.''    But,  methinks,  he  had 
much  more  reafon  to  complain  of  philofopby,  for  fufiering 
kim  to  bemoan  himfelf  in  fo  ridiculous  a  manner,  and  for 
not  having  taught  him  to  think  more  juftly  and  worthily  of 
the  natural  order  and  conftitution  of  things.    Men  fpend 
long  lives  in  fuperfluous  and  vain  purfuits,  and  then  com- 
plain they  have  not  time  enough  for  neceflary  acquifitions : 
whereas  they  have,  as  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  more 
than  enough  to  acquire  all  that  belongs  to  the  perfeAion 
and  happinefs  of  their  natures.     Theophraftus  talked  much 
better  fenfe  to  his  fcholars,  when  they  came  to  him  juft  be- 
fore he  died,  and  afked  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  fay  to 
them :   "  Nothing,"  anfwered  he,  "  but  that  the  life  of 
*<  man  lofeth  niany  pleafures  for  the  fake  of  glory ;  that  no- 
^*  thing  is  more  unprofitable  than  the  love  of  fame,  which 
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*<  promifeth  great  thmgs  at  a  diftance,  but  deceiveth  xii  the 
'*  pofleffion  :  therefore,  my  difciides,  be  content.  If  you 
*^  can  contemn  the  efteem  of  men,  which,  confidering  how 
**  it  is  ufually  beftowed,  is  not  worth  having,  you  will  iave 
<*  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  wearifomnefs :  and  if  it  abate 
^^  not  your  endeavours,  honour  may  ftill  happen  to  be  your 
'*  reward.  Remember  only,  that  in  life  are  many  ufelefs 
**  things,  and  but  few  which  tend  to  a  folid  good.*'  Thefe 
were  his  laft  words,  and  wife  ones  too. 

In  imitation  of  his  mafter  Ariftotle,  he  wrote  an  infinite 
number  of  works  $  and,  indeed,  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the 
ancients  exceeded  him.  in  this  refpef^.  Diogenes  Laertius 
reckons  up  more  than  two  hundred  different  tra£b,  and  the  . 
fubjeds  of  which  they  treated ;  but  the  greatefl  part  are  loft. 
Thofe  that  remain  are,  nine  books  of  the  Hiflory  of  plants  ; 
fbc  of  the  Caufes  of  plants ;  a  book.  Of  ftones  ;  Of  winds ; 
Of  fire;  Of  honeys  Of  the  figns  of  fair  weather;  Of  the 
figns  of  tempefls  ;  Of  the  figns  of  rain  ;  Of  fmells ;  Of 
fweat ;  Of  the  vertigo ;  Of  wearineis ;  Of  the  relaxation 
of  the  nerves ;  Of  fwoonin^ ;  Of  fifh  which  live  out  of 
water ;  Of  animals  which  change  their  colour;  Of  an^mal^ 
which  are  born  fuddenly ;  Of  animals  fubjedl  to  envy ;  and. 
The  <;haraS6rs  of  men.  Thefe  are  what  remain  of  his 
writings:  among  which  the  lafl,  namely.  The  charaAers 
of  men,  has  beea  by  far  the  oftenefl  printed,  and  the  moil 
read ;  ^s  indeed  it  is  fitted  to  entertain  all  readers,  while 
the  lefl  belong  only  to  the  men  of  fcience. 

THEVENOT  (Melchisbdec)  librarian  to  the  iminti^ 
king  of  France,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  travels,  was  bom  V*^^'t 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1621,  and  had  fcarcely  gone  through  his 
academical  fludies,  when  he  difcovered  a  ffarong  paffion  for 
Tifiting  foreign^ countries*  At  firfl  he  faw  only  part  of  Eu- 
rope; but  then  he  took  great  care  to  procure  very  particular 
infbroations  and  memoirs  from  thofe  who  had  travelled  ovef 
other  p^rts  of  the  gbbe,  and  out  of  thefe  compofed  his  Voy- 
ages and  travels.  HelaiddiMVn,  among  other  things,  fome 
rales,  together  with  tht  invention  of  an  inftrument,  for  the 
better  finding  out  of  the  longitude,  and  t^t  declination  of 
the  loadftone;  and  fome  have  thought,  that  thefe  are  the 
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»  beft  things  in  hie  woric8>  fmcc  travds  related  at  fecoxbd  hatid 

can  never  be  thought  of  any  great  authority  ormoment; 
not  but  that  Thevenot  travelled  enough  to  relate  (bme  things 
upon  his  own  knowledge.    Another  paffion  in  him,  equally 
ftrong  with  that  for  travelling,  was  to  colleA  fcarce  books 
in  all  fciences,  efpecially  in  philofophy,  mathematics,  and 
hiftory,  and  in  this  he  may  be  faid  to  have  fpent  his  whole 
life.     When  be  had  the  care  of  the  king's  library,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  beft  furnifhed  in  Europe,  he  found  two  thou* 
fimd  vc^umes  wanting  in  it,  which  he  had  in  his  own.     Be- 
fides  printed  books,  he  bought  a  great  many  manufcripts  in 
French,  Englilb,  Spaniih,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkilh,  and  Perfic.  *  The  marbles  prefent- 
ed  to  him  by  mr.  Nointel,  at  his  return  from  his  embafly 
to  Conftantinople,  upon  which  there  are  bas-reliefs  and  in- 
fcriptions  of  almoft  two  thoufand  years  old,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  curiofities  of  his  library!     He  fpent  moft  of  hid 
time  among  his  books,  without  aiming  at  any  poft  of  figure 
or  profit ;  however,  he  had  two  honourable  employments : 
Sdt  he  aflifted  at  a  conclave  held  after  the  death  of  pope  In- 
nocent X.  and  was  the  French  king's  envoy  at  Genoa.     He 
was  attacked  with  what  is  called  a  flow  fever,  in  1692,  and 
died  0£lober  the  fame  year,  at  the  age  of  feventy-one*     Ac* 
cording  to  the  account  given,  he  managed  himfelf  very  im* 
properly  in  this  illnefs :  for  he  diminiflied  his  ftrength  by 
abftinence,    while  he  ihould  have  been  increafing  it  with 
hearty  food  and  ftrong  wines,  which  was  yet  the  more  nc- 
ceflary  otf  account  of  his  great  age.     Thevenot's  Travels  in- 
to the  Levant,  &c.  were  publiihed  in  Engliih,  in  the  year 
1687,  folio  J  they  had  been  publifhed  in  French,  at  Paris, 
1663,  folio. 

The  Life  of  THOMSON  (  Jam£  s )  an  excellent  Britilh  poet,  was 
Tbomfen?  the  fon  of  a  minifter  in  Scotland,  and  born  at  Ednam,  in  the 
by  Patrick  (hire  of  Roxburgh,,  the  1 1  th  of  September,  1 700.  He  gave 
printe4b«-  ^^^Y  ^^^  ^f  genius,  which  was  difcoverable  through  the 
lore  hit  rudenefs  of  his  puerile  efiays  ;  and,  after  the  ufual  courfe  of 
Inlzl  **  fchool  education  at  Jedburgh,  was  fcnt  to  the  univeVfity  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  admtffion,  his  ftudies 
were  for  fome  time  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father ; 
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but  his  mother,foon  after  repaired  with  her  fmOj^  which  was 
very  numerous)  to  Edinburgh,  where  (he  lived  in  a  decent 
frugal  manner,  till  her  favourite  fon  had  not  only  fini&ed 
bis  academical  courfe,  but  was  even  diftinguiihed  and  pa« 
uooifed  as  a  man  of  genius.  Though  the  ftudy  of  poetry 
was  about  this  time  become  pretty  general  in  Scotland,  tho 
b(ft  Engliflk  authors  being  univerfally  read,  and  imitations 
of  them  attempted,  yet  tafte  had  made  little  prog^efs ;  the 
major  part  criticifed  according  to  rules  and  forms,  and  thus 
were  ycrj,  able  to  difcern  the  inaccuracies  of  a  poet,  while 
all  his  fire  and  enthufiafm  efcaped  .their  notice.  ThomfoA 
believed  that  he  deferved  better  judges  than  thefe,  and  therer 
fore  began  to  turn  his  views  towards  London^  which  an  ac- 
cident foon  after  intirely  determined  him  to. 

The  divinity-chair  at  Edinburgh  was  then  filled  by  mr« 
Hamilton,  whofe  ledhires  our  author  attending  about  a  year) 
there  was  prefcribed  to  him,  for  the  fubje£l  of  an  exerciiC) 
a  pfalm,  in  which  the  power  and  majefty  of  God  are  cele- 
brated. Of  this  pfalm  he  gave  a  paraphrafe  and  illuftration, 
as  the  nature  of  the  exercife  required,  but  in  a  ftyle  ifo 
highly  poetical,  that  it  furprifed  the  whole  audience.  Mr. 
Hamilton  complimented  him  upon  the  performance,  but  at 
the  fame  time  told  him,  fmiling,  that  if  he  thought  of  be- 
ing ufeful  in  the  miniftry,  he  muft  keep  a  ftriSer  rein  upon 
hu  imagination,  and  exprefs  himfelf  in  language  more  in- 
telligible to  an  ordinary  congregation.  Thomfon  concluded 
from  this,  that  his  expedations  from  the  ftudy  of  theology 
might  be  very  precarious,  even  though  the  church  had  been 
more  his  free  choice  than  it  probably  was :  fo  that,  having, 
foon  after  received  fome  encouragement  from  a  lady  of  qua- 
lity, a  friend  of  his  mother,  then  in  London,  he  quickly 
prepared  himfelf  for  his  journey.  And  although  this  en- 
couragement ended  in  nothing  beneficial,  it  ferved  then  Sot 
a  good  pretext,  to  cover  the  imprudence  of  committinghim- 
felf  to  the  wide  world,  unfriended  and  unpatronifed,  and  with 
the  Sender  ftock  of  money  he  was  then  pofieiled  of. 

But  his  merit  did  not  lie  long  concealed.  Mr.  Forbes, 
afterwards  lord  prefident  of  the  feffion,  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  recommended  him  to  fome  of  his  friends,  par- 
ticularly to  mr.  Aikmany  whofe  premature  death  he  has  with 
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great  affedion  commemorated,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  written 
on  that  occafioh.  The  good  reception  he  met  with  wherever 
he  was  introduced)  emboldened  him  to  rifk  the  publication  of 
his  Winter,  in  March  1726,  which  was  no  fooner  read  than 
univerfally  admired ;  and  from  that  time  his  Acquaintance  was 
courted  by  all  men  of  tafte.  Dr.  Rundle,  afterwards  bi(hop 
of  Derry^  received  him  into  his  intimate  confidence  and 
friendihip;  promoted  his  chara£ter  every  where ;  introduced 
him  to  his  great  friend  ihc  lord  chancellor  Talbot ;  and 
Ibme  years  after,  when  the  eldeft  fon  of  that  nobleman  was 
to  make  his  tour  of  travelling,  recommended  mr.  Thomfon 
as  a  proper  companion  for  him.  His  afFefUon  and  gratitude 
to  dr.  Rundle  are  finely  exprefled,  in  his  poem  to  the  me* 
mory  of  lord  Talbot.  Mean  while,  our  poet*s  chief  care 
had  been,  in  return  for  the  public  favour,  to  finifli  the  plan 
which  their  wifhes  laid  out  for  him ;  and  the  expeAations 
which  his  Winter  had  raifed,  were  fully  fatisfied  by  the  fuc- 
ceQve  publication  of  the  other  feafons  :  of  Sununer,  in  the 
year  1727;  of  Spring,  in  the  beginning  of  1728}  and  of 
Autumn,  in  a  quarto  edition  of  his  works,  in  1 7  30. 

Befides  thefe,  and  hib  tragedy  of  Sophonifba,  written  and 
a£ted  with  applaufe  ia  the  year  1729,  mr.  Thomfon  ^ad,  in 
1727,  puhliflied  his  poem  to  the  memory  of  fir  Ifaac  New* 
ton,  then  lately  deceafed.  The  fame  year,  the  refentment 
of  our  merchants,  for  the  interruption  of  their  trade  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  running  very  high,  mr.  Thomfon 
sealoufly  took  part  in  it,  and  wrote  his  poem  Britannia,  to 
roufe  the  nation  to  revenge.  His  poetical  purfyits  were  now 
to  be  interrupted  by  his  attendance  on  the  honourable  mr. 
Charles  Talbot  in  his  travels,  with  whpm  he  vifited  moft 
of  the  courts  and  capital  cities  of  Europe.  How  particular 
and  judicious  his  obfervations  abroad  were,  appears  from  bis 
poem  on  Liberty,  in  five  parts,  thus  tntitled,  Ancient  and 
modem  Italy  compared  j  Greece ;  Rome  i  Britain  ;  The 
profpeft.  While  he  was  writing  the  firft  part  of  Liberty, 
he  received  a  fevere  Ihock,  by  the  death  of  his  noble  firlend 
and  fellow-traveller ;  and  this  was  foon  followed  by  another 
feverer  flill,  and  of  more  general  concern^  the  death  of  km! 
Talbot  himfelf ;  which  mr.  1  homfon  fb  pathetically  laments, 
in  the  poem  dedicated  to  his  memory*    At  die  fiuoe  time  he 
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found  himfelf  from  an  eafy  competency,  reduced  to  i  ftatft 
of  precaripus  dependence,  in  which  he  palTed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  excepting  only  the  two  laft  years  of  it,  during 
which  he  enjoyed  the  place  of  furvey or- general  of  the  Lc^ 
ward  iflands,  procured  for  him  by  the  generous  friendfhip 
of  lord  Lyttleton. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  to  England  with  mr^  Tal«- 
hot,  the  chancellor  had  made  him  his  fecretary  of  briefs,  a- 
a  place  of  littte  attendance,  fuiting  his  retired  indolent  way 
of  life,  and  equal  to  all  his  wants.  This  place  fell  with 
his  patron ;  yet  could  -  not  his  genius  be  deprefled,  or  his 
temper  hurt,  by  this  reverfe  of  fortune*  He  refumed,  in 
time»  his  ufual  chearfulnefs,  and  never  abated  one  articlb  in 
his  way  of  living ;  which,  though  fim^Ie,  was  genial  and 
elegant.  The  profits  arifing  from  his  worlcs  were  not  in- 
confidterable ;  his  tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  aded  in  1738^ 
yielded  a  good  fum. 

But  his  chief  dependence,  during  this  long  interval,  was 
on  the  protedion  and  bounty  of  his  royal  bighnefs  Frederic 
prince  of  Wales,  who,  upon  the  recommendation  of  lord 
Lyttleton^  then  his  chi^f  favourite,  fettled  on  him  an  hand- 
fome  allowance,  and  always  received  him  very  gfacioufly.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  favour  of  his  royal  highnefs  was^ 
in  one  inftance,  of  fome  prejudice  to  mr.  Thomfon,  in  the 
refoial  of  a  licence  for  his  tragedy  of  Edward  and  Eleanora^ 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  ftage  in  the  year  1739^  This 
proceeded  from  the  mifunderftandings  which  then  fubfifte«r 
between  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  that  of  the 
king  his  father^  His  next  dramatic  performance  was  the 
maique  of  Alfred,  written  jointly  with  mr.  Mallet^  who  was 
his  good  friend  on  many  occaftQns,  by  command  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  royal  highnefs's  court 
at  his  fummer  refidence.  In  the  year  1745^  his  Tanored  . 
and  Sigifmunda,  taken  from  the  novel  in  Gil  Blas^  was  per^- 
formed  with  applaufe.  He  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
finiihing  his  Caftle  of  iildolcnce,  an  allegorical  poem,  in 
two  cantos ;  the  ftanza  which  he  ufes  in  this  work  is  that  of 
Spenfer,  borrowed  from  the  Italian  poets.  This  was  the 
laft  piece  mr.  Thomfon  himfelf  publiflied,  his  tragedy  of 
Coriolanus  being  only  prepared  for  the  theatre ;  when  a  fe- 
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yfet  feieed  htm.  And  deprived  the  world  of  a  very  gbod  tnali, 
al  ^mil  MS  a  very  good  poet.  His  death  happened  on  the 
^7th  of  Aiiguft,  1748*  His  executors  were  the  lo^.Lyttle- 
ton  and  mr.  Mitchel  -,  and,  by  their  intereft,  the  orphan 
play  Coridanus  was  brought  on  the  ftage  to  the  beft  advaa* 
tage :  from  the  profits  of  which,  and  from  the  fale  of  his 
^ahuferipts  and  other  effe^ls,  all  demands  were  duly  fatis- 
iied,  and  a  handfome  Turn  remitted  to  his  fifters.  His  re- 
mains Were  depofited  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  under  a 
tphan  'flone;  without  any  infcription. 

Mr.  Thomfon  himfelf  hints,  fomewhere  in  his  works, 
-diat  his  exterior  was  not  the  moft  promifmg,  his  make  be- 
ing rather  robuft  than  graceful ;  and  his  worft  appearance 
was,  when  be  was  feen  walking  alone,  in  a  thoughtful  mood : 
but  when  a  friend  accofted  him,  and  entered  into  convert- 
tion,  be  would  inftantly  brighten  into  a  moft  amiable  afped, 
his  features  no  longer  the  fame,  and  his  eye  dartii^  a  pecu- 
iiar  animflCted  fire.  He  had  improved  his  tafte  tipon  the  beft 
"originals,  ancient  and  modem,  but  could  not  hear  to  write 
Vhat  was  not  ftridly  his  own.  What  he  borrows  from  the 
'ttncients,  he  gives  us  in  an  avowed  faithful  paraphrafe,  or 
Yran/latfon,  as  we  fee  m  a  few  paflages  taken  from  Vtrgtl, 
and  in  that  beautiful  pi<R;ure  from  the  EJder  Pliny,  where 
the  eourfe  and  gradual  increafe  of  the  Nile  are  f^ured  by 
the  ftages  of  a  man's  life.  The  autumn  was  his  fevourite 
^afea-for  poetical  compofitioa,  and  the  deep  iilence  of  the 
teight  the  time,  he  commonly  chofe  for  fuch  ftudies :  fo  that 
lie  would  often  be  heard  walking  in  his  ftudy  till  near  morn- 
ing, humming  over,  in  his  way,  what  he  was  to  coned  and 
y/mte  out  the  next  day.  The  amufements  of  his  leifiire 
'hours  were  civil  and  natural  hiftory,  voyages,  and  the  beft 
telations  of  travellers  ;  and,  had  his  fituation  favbured  it,  be 
*would  certainly  have  excelled  in  gardening,  agricaltuie,  and 
every  rural  improvement  and  exercife.  Although  fae  per^ 
«^med  on  no  inftrumeiit,  he  was  paffionately  fond  of  umi- 
£c,  and  would  fometimes  liflen  a  full  hour  at  his  window  to 
the  nightingales  in  Richmond-gardens.  Nor  was  bis  tafte 
lefs  exquifite  in  the  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  archttec- 
ture«  In  his  travels,  he  had  fcen  all  the  moft  celebrated 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  the  beft  produfijons  of  modem 
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jut>  and  had  fiudied  them  fo  imnuteJy^  9nd  with  fotcue^ 
Judgment,  th3>t,  in  fome  of  bis  defcrippons  Jin  t;hc  poe^  qf 
Liberty^  wc  have  the  mafter-plcccs  thAre  tner^tioncd^  j}lace(l 
jn  a  (bronger  ligUt>  perha{)S,  than  if  we  faw  thei^  with  oht 
^es.    As  for  the  more  diftinguij[hing  qualiu^^  of  }iis  ,pii;i4 
;ind  heart,  they  are  better  leprerented  in  his  writjn^^  tha|i 
they  can  be  by  the  pen  of  any  biographcir.    There  \iis  lov^ 
of  mankind,  of  his  country  and  friends ;  bis  deyqtion  to  tlvt 
fupreme  £eing,  founded  on  tikc  .moft,eleyated  .a^  juil  qop.- 
ceptions  of  his  operations  and  providence^  fhine  out  ip  ^verjr 
page.     So  unbounded  wa$  his  tendern^fs  of  heart,  that^il 
took  ki  even  the  brute  .creation;  he.wa?  .e]<tretnely  teodfir 
towards  his  own  fpecies.    He  is  not  indeed  Jcno^n,  thrppgli 
:his  skIioIc  life,  to  have  giv^  any  perfon  one  moshent's  paip 
by  his  writing/i,  or  otherwife.     He  topk  no  ps|rt  in  the4)9<- 
erical  fquabbles  of  his  time,  and  fo  w.a^  refpe6led  and  J^ 
imdiftui^d  by  both  fides.    Thefe  amiable  vii:tue$,  this  di<* 
vine  tODpcT  of  mind>  did  not  fail  of  their  due  reward  :  th^ 
beft  and  greaceft  men  of  his  time  honoured  him  with  theitf 
fiicndihip  and  protection  ^  the  applaufe  of  the  public  at<^ 
tended  all  his  produfiions  ;  his  friends  loved  him  with  aa 
entfauiiaftic  ardour,  and  fincerely  laitienied  his  unuipely 
death. 

Excellent  as  the  works  of  mr.  Thomfon  are^  k  is  remark-^ 
able  that  there  has  not  been  any  confiderable  criticifm  ojo, 
his  merits  and  charaSer ;  and  therefore  we  >yill  take  the  li* 
berty  of  tranfcribing  pretty  largely  from  an  ingenious  and 
elegant  writer,  who  is  the  only  one  we  know  of,  that  has  EfTiyditte 
fpoken  partieularly  to  them.    **  It  would  be  unpardon&bld,"  ^'^Jj,"**/"* 
fays  he,  *^  tp  conclude  the(e  remarks  on  defcriptive  poetiy^  Pope.  p.  41* 
"  without  taking  notice  of  the  Seafons  of  Thomfgii,  who  *75*#  •▼•* 
>«  had  peculiar  and  powerful  talents  for  this  fpecies  of  com* 
^  pofition*    Thomfon  was  bkfled  with  a  ftrong  and  copious 
"  fancy,  he  hath  inriched  poetry  with  a  variety  of  new  and 
*^  original  images,  which  he  painted  from  nature  itfelf,  and 
"  from  his  own  a£hial  obfervations  :  his  defcriptions  have^ 
^  therefore,  a  diftinSnefs  and  truth  which  are  utterly  ,want« 
**  ing  to  thofe  of  poets  who  have  only  copied  from^  each 
^'  other,  and  have  never  Iboked  abroad  on  the  olgeAs  ^em- 
*^  felvea*    Thomfon  was  accuftomed  to  wander  away  into 
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**  country  for  days  and  for  weeks,  attentive  to  Each  ru« 
*^  ral  fight,  each  rural  found ;  while  many  a  poet,  who 
**  has  dwelt  for  years  in  the  Strand,  has  attempted  to  de- 
*^  fcribe  fields  and  rivers,  and  generally  fucceeded  accord- 
^*  ingly.  Hence  that  naufeous  repetition  of  the  fame  cir* 
^*  cumftances;  hence  that  difgufting  impropriety  of  intro* 
*'  ducing  what  may  be  called  a  fet  of  hereditary  images, 
"**  without  proper  regard  to  the  age,  or  climate,  or  occafion, 
•*  in  which  they. were  formerly  ufed.  Though  the  di^on 
^*  of  the  Seafons  is  fotnelimes  harih  and  inharmonius,  and 
**  fometimes  turgid  and  obfcure ;  and  though.  In  many  in- 
'*  ftaitces,  the  numbers  are  not  fufficiently  diverfified  by 
•*  different  paufes,  yet  is  this  poem  on  the  whole,  from  the 
^  numberlefs  flrokes  of  nature  in  which  it  abounds,  one  of 
.*<  the  mofl  captivating  and  amufing  in  our  language ;  and 
**  which,  as  its  beauties  are  not  of  a  fugacious  kind,  as  de- 
pending on  particular  cufloms  and  manners,  will  ever  be 
perufed  with  delight.  The  fceneis  of  Thomfon  are  fre- 
*•  quently  as  wild  and  romantic  as  thofc  of  Salvator  Rofa, 
**  pleafingly  varied  with  precipices  and  torrents,  and  caflled 
**  cliffs,  and  deep  vallies,  with  piny  mountains,  and  the 
^*  gloomiefl  caverns.  Innumerable  are  the  little  circum- 
^^  fiances,  in  his  defcriptions,  totally  unobferved  by  all  his 
**  predeccflbrs.  What  poet  hath  ever  taken  notice  of  the 
*^  leaf,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn 

**  Inceflant  ruftles  from  the  mournful  grove, 
^*  Oft  flartling  fuch  as,  fludious,  walk  below, 
.^^  And  flowly  circles  thro'  the  waving  air  ? 

.  ***  Or  who,  in  fpeaking  of  a  fummer  evening,   hath  c^^r 
•*  .mentioned, 

<'  The  quail  that  clamours  for  his  running  mate  I 

<<.  Or  the  following  natural  image,  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
*•  year? 

**  Wide  o'er  the  thiflly  lawn,  as  fwells  the  breeze, 
**  A  whitening  fhower  of  vegetable  down 
**  Amufive  floits. 
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<«  Where  do  we  find  the  filence  and  cxpc£lation  that  pt-e- 
«*  cedes  an  April  Ibower,  infifted  on  as  in  vcr.  165  of 
•'  Spring  ?  Or  where 

^^  The  ftealing  (hower  is  fcarce  to  patter  heard 
*•  By  fuch  as  wander  thro*  the  foreft  walks, 
'^  Beneath  th'  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

^*  How  full,  particular,  and  pidurefque,  is  this  aflemhh^ 
^<  of  circumftances  that  attend  a  very  keen  froftin  a  nig^t- 
**  of  winter ! 

^*  Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  refle£ts 
*^  A  double  noife ;  while  at  his  evening  watch, 
•*.  The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief; 
<<  The  heifer  lows ;  the  diftant  water- fall 
^^  Swells  in  the  breeze ;  and  with  the  hafty  tread 
**  Of  traveller,  the  hollow  founding  plain 
*^  Shakes  from  afar. 

<<  In  no  one  fubje^i  are  common  poets  more  confiifed 
<^  and  unmeaning,  than  in  their  defcription  of  rivers,  which 
^  are  generally  faid  only  to  wind  and  to  murmur,  while 
*'  their  qualities  and  courfes  are  feldom  accurately  marked  : 
*<  examine  the  exaftnefs  of  the  enfuing  defcription,  and  con- 
*<  fider  what  a  perfed  idea  it  communicates  to  the  mind : 

"  Around  th*  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 

**  The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 

**  Now  fcarcely  moving  thro'  a  reedy  pool, 

*«  Now  ftarting  to  a  fudden  ftream,  and  now 

"  Gently  difFus'd  into  a  limpid  plain ;  ,,  ^ 

•*  A  various  groupe  the  herds  and  flocks  compofe,  . 

'*  Rural  confufion !  .... 

•*  A  groupe  worthy  the  pencil  of  Giacomo  da  Bailanp,  and 
<^  fo  minutely  delineated,  that  he  might  have  worked  from 
«  this  iketch  j  "* 

**  on  the  grafly  bank 
**  Some  ruminating  lie  5  while  others  ftand 
*«  Half  in  the  flood,  and  often  bending,  fip 
•^  The  circling  furface. 
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<*  Hfe  l(f<)sy  tb«t  ilto  ox,  in  the  middle  of  them, 

**  from  his  fides 
^<  The  troublous  infciSb  laflies,  to  his  fides 
<<  Hemrnmg  ftill. 

<^  A  natural  circumfTance,  that»  to  the  beft  of  my  remem- 
*<  brance,  hath  efcaped  even  the  natural  Theocritus.  Nor 
«*  io  I  recoiled,  that  ilny  poet  hasib  btef^  ftmck  with  the 
**  murmars  ef  the  numberlefs  infe^lsf,  that  fw^rtti  abroad  at 
^*  the  noon  of  a  fummer's  day ;  as  attendants  of  the  evcnioe;^ 
<<  indeed,  they  have  been  mentioned : 

'<  Refounds  the  living  fiirface  of  the  grMnd: 
<<  Nor  undelightful  is  the  c«dfelef»  humy 
*^  To  him  who  mufes  thro*  the  w«K>d8  at  Doon; 
*'  Or  drowfy  feepheid,  as  he  li»  reclined 
<«  With  half-fhiit  eyes. 

**  But  the  novelty  and  nature  we  admire  in  the  defcrip- 
<*  lidnsvf  Thomfon,  is  by  no  means  his  only  excellence : 
<*  he  is  ^equally  to  be  praifed  for  imprefflng  on  our  minds  th<t 
^  cfie^s,  which  the  fcene  delineated  would  have  on  Ac 
*^  prefent  {pe&BXor  or  hedrer.  Thus  having  fpoken  of  die 
*^  roaring  of  the  (kVages  iii  the  wiMernefs  of  Aftica,  h^  in- 
<'  trbduoes  a  captive,  who^  though  juft  efcaped  from  prifon 
**  and  flavery,  under  the  tyrant  of  Morocco,  is  fa  terrifiicd 
^<  and  aftonilhed  at  the  dreadful  uproar,  that 

^^  The  Wretch  half  wiihes  for  his  bonds  agaia. 

•'  Thus,  alfb,  having  defcribed  ^  caravan  loft  and  over- 
**  whelmed  in  one  of  thofe  whirlwinds  that  fo  frequently 
*«  agitate  and  lift  up  the  whole  fands  of  the  defert,  he 
*^  iiniihes  his  pi£tuie  by  adding,  tbit 

**  in  Cairo's  crowded  ftreet 
.c^  Th*  inVpatient  merchant  wondering  waits  In  vaiit, 
**  And  Mecca  faddens  at  the  long  delay. 

*«  And  thus,  Uftly,  in  defcribing  the  peftilence  that,  dcftroyed 
^'  the  Britilh  troops  at  the  fiege  of  Cartbagena,  he  has  ufcd 
<*  a  circumftance  intmitlbly  lively,  pidurefque,  and  ftrik- 
**  ing  to  the  imagination  ^  foir  he  fays,  diat  the  admiral  not 
'    '-  ^^  only 
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*<  only  lieard  the  groans  of  the  fick  that  echoed  from  ihip 
to  ihip»  but  that  he  alfo  pcnfively  ftood  and  liftened,  at 
midnight,  to  the  daihing  of  the  waters^  occa/toned  by 
throwing  the  dead  bodies  into  the  fea : 

**  Heard,  nightly,  plung'd  into  the  fuUen  waves 
**  The  ffequent  corfe. 

**  Thefe  obfervations  on  Thom(bn  might  be  ftill  zUg* 
^  mented,  by  an  examination  and  developement  of  the  beau* 
*^  ties  in  the  loves  of  tHe  birds,  in  Spring,  ver.  580 ;  a 
^*  view  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  Summer,  ver.  6263.  the  rife 
'^  of  fountains  and  rivers,  in  Autumn,  ver.  781 ;  a  man 
^*  perilhing  in  the  fnow^,  in  Winter,  ver.  277 ;  and  the 
**  wolves  defcending  from  the  Alps,  and  a  view  of  winter 
^*  within  the  polar  circle,  ver.  809 :  which  are  all  of  them 

highly  iinilhed  originals,  excepting  a  few  of  thofe  ble* 

miihes  intimated  above.  Winter  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
**  fion,  the  moft  valuable  of  thefe  four  poems;  the  fcenes 
**  of  It,  like  thofe  of  II  penferofo  of  Milton,  being  of  that 
^*  awful,  and  folemn,  and  penfive  kind,  on  which  a  great 
*^  genius  bcft  delights  to  dwell/' 

The  works  of  Thomfon,  particularly  the  Seafons,  have 
been  printed  more  than  once.  This  very  year  1762,  are  juft 
publiihed  two  editions  of  his  works,  with  his  laft  correSions 
and  improvements :  one  in  two  volumes  4to,  the  other  in 
four  volumes  fmall  i2mo.  With  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
former,  which  is  printed  by  fubfcription,  is  to  be  ere£led  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  Weftn^nfter-abbey.  To  both 
is  prefixed  an  account  of  bis  life  and  writings,  by  Patrick 
Murdoch,  from  which  the  above  particulars  are  extraded. 

THORNHILL  (fu-  James)   an  eminent  EngHfh  Lifctof 
painter,  was  born  in  the  year  1 676.     He  was  the  fon  of  a  hllTfiiJcd^* 
gentleman  of  afi  ancient  fitmily  and  eilate  in  Dorfetihire,  fince,  or 
but  the  father's  ill  conduft  having  reduced  him  to  fcH  his  l^y^j^^^lf^ 
eftate,  the  fon  was  under  a  neceffity  of  feeking  for  a  profeffion  by  j.  B. 
that  might  fupport  him.     He  came  to  London,  where  the  ^'^^  '^ 
famous  pbyfician  Sydenham,  who  was  his  uncle,  fupplied 
him  with  the  neceiTary  afGibnces  for  ftudying  under  a  mid- 
dling painter.     Such  a  mafter,  however,  doing  but  little  for 
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him,  he  was  driven  tortruft  to  his  own  judgment  and  appli* 
cation)  and  having  naturally  genius  and  talte,  he  made,  by 
the  ftrength  of  thefe,  a  furprifing  progrefs  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing.    He  travelled  through    Holland  and  Flanders »   from 
whence  he  went  into  France,  where  he  bought  feveral  good 
pidures ;   amongft  others,  a  Virgin  of  Annibal  Carrache, 
and  the  hiftory  of  Tancred  by  Pouffin.     If  he  had  feen 
Italy,  his  works  would  have  had  more  delicacy  and  corre£t- 
nefs.     His  only  view  in  travelling  feemed  to  be,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  taftes  of  different  nations,  and  buying 
up  good  pictures,  in  which  he  wa3  very  curious.     Thorn- 
bill's  iperit  foon  fpread  his  charadter,  and  raifed  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  higheft  pitch.     Qiieen  Anne  appointed  him  to 
paint,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  the  hiflory  of  that  faint, 
which  he  executed  in  a  grand  and  beautiful  manner,  on 
eight  pannels,  in  two  colours,  relieved  with  gold:    her 
majefty  alfo  nominated  him  her  firft  hiftory-painter.     He 
afterwards   executed  feveral  public  works,   particularly  at 
Hampton-court,  where  he  painted  an  apartment,   wherein 
the  queen  a^d  prince  George  of  Denmark  her  hu(bahd,  are 
reprefented  allegorical ly;  as  alfo  another  piece,  painted  in- 
tirely  on  the  wall,  where  the  fame  fubjedt  is  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.     The  other  parts  of  the  paintings  there  are 
done  by  Antonio  Verrio,  the  Neapolitan,  ^ 

Thefe  great  works  having  eftablifhed  his  reputation,  pro- 
cured him  much  employment  among  people  of  quality  and 
fortune.  His  matter- piece  is  the  refeftory  and  faloon  of  the 
ftilor^  hofpital  at  Greenwich,  The  paffage  to  this  refectory 
is  through  a  veftibule,  where  fir  James  has  reprefented,  in 
two  colours,  the  winds  in  the  cupola,  and  on  the  walls  boys, 
who  fuftain  pannels  to  receive  the  infcription  of  the  names 
of  the  benefa£tors.  From  thence  you  afcend  into  the  refec- 
tory, vhich  is  a  fine  gallery,  very  lofty  j  in  the  middle  of 
which  king  William  and  queen  Mary  are  allegorically  repre- 
fented fitting,  and  attended  by  the  virtues  and  love,  who 
fupport  the  fcepter :  the  monarch  appears  giving  peace  to 
Europe.  The  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac  furround  the  great 
oval  in  which  he  is  painted ;  the  four  feafons  are  feen  above : 
laftly,  Apollo  drawn  by  his  four  horfes,  making  his  tour 
thrgugh  tUc  wdm.    The  painter  ba,5  reprefented  in  the 
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angles  the  four  elements,  and  the  <:o1ofla1  figures  that  fup« 
port  the  baluftrade,  where  the  pourtraits  of  thofe  able  inatbc-» 
madcians  that  have  perfected  the  art  of  navigation^  ai«' 
painted,  fuch  as  Tycho  Brahe,  Copernicus,  and  Newton. 
The  deling  is  all  by  his  own  hand,  but  he  employed  a  Po-^ 
lander  to  affift  him  in  painting  the  walls,  which  he  has 
adorned  with  thofe  virtues  that  are  fuitable  to  the  intention 
of  the  fabric,  fuch  as  liberality,  hofpitality,  and  charity*. 
The  faloon  above  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  cieling ;  you  af- 
cend  to  it  by  feveral  fteps.  The  cieling  reprefents  queed 
Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  furrounded  with  he- 
roic virtues ;  Neptune  and  his  train  bringing  their  marine 
prefents,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  prefenting  them- 
felves  in  divers  attitudes,  to  admire  them.  King  George  L 
is  painted  on  the  wall  facing  the  entry,  fitting  with  all  his 
family  around  him.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  landing  of  king 
William,  on  the  right  thai  of  king  George  the  Firft  at 
Greenwich.  Thefe  great  works  would  have  been  certainly 
more  efteemed,  if  they  had  all  been  doiie  by  fir  James  Thorn  - 
hill's  own  hand,  they  are  intirely  from  his  defigns ;  but  one 
cannot  help,  in  looking  at  them,  criticifing  their  incorre£l:- 
nefe :  one  would  even  wifli  there  were  fewer  figures.  Thefe 
works  difplay  a  true  genius  in  their  author,  and  a  great  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  in  treating  the  allegory, '  talents  which 
muft  neceflarily  produce  great  and  rich  compofitions. 

As  fir  James  had  acquired  a  confiderable  fortune^  he  laid 
out  part  of  it  profitably,  in  buying  back  the  eftate  his  father 
had  fold,  and  in  rebuilding  a  beautiful  houfe,  where  he  ufed 
to  live  in  fummer-time.  He  was  knighted  by  king  George 
the  Second,  but,  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  turned  out  from  his  public  employment,  in 
company  with  the  great  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  to  make  room 
forperfons  of  far  inferior  abilities:  after  which,  to  amufe- 
himfelf,  he  did  not  leave  off  painting  eafel  piSufes.  The 
ill  treatment  he  met  with  was  thought  to  have  impaired  bi« 
health,  and  at  laft,  after  a  year's  ficknefs,  he  died,  in  1732, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-fix,  in  the  fame  place  where  he  was  born. 
By  his  marriage  he  left  a  fon  and  a  daughter. 

This  painter  was  well  made,  and  of  an  agreefable  humour. 
ik  W48  feveral  years  in  parliament,  and  was  alfo  chofen  fellow   . 

of 
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of  the  rdytl  fixiety.  He  defigoed  a'gre^t  deal  front  p'raftice, 
with  a  great  facility  of  pencil*  His  geoius,  fo  well  lurAed 
for  hiflory  and  allegory^  was  no  lefs  fofbr  pourtrait,  landfkip, 
and  architedlure ;  be  even  prafitfed  the  laft  fcience  as  a  man 
fif  bufiaefs,  having  built  feverai  houfes. 

•  He  had  a  fine  colle&ion  of  defigns  of  great  maflers,  which 
he  had  got  together  with  diligence,  and  which  did  honour 
to  hb  tafte  ;  tbefe  he  fhewed  very  readily  to  flrangecs. 
Theie  are  a  fet  of  prints  engraved  after  the  paintings  on 
^  the  ciipola  of  St.  Paul's. 

Tbttairat  dc  THUANUS  (JACOBUS  AucusTus)  or  Jaques-Au* 
Ih?e^'  of  ^"'"  M  THOU,  an  illiiftrious  hiftorian  of  France, 
lu«  Hiftory.  was  fon  of  ChfifEophle  de  Thou,  firft  prefident  of  the  parlia* 
Mmokw  *  ''**'^^  ^^  Paris,  and  born  there  the  9th  of  October  1553. 
*c.  torn.  be.  He  was  (b  exceeding  wealdy  and  infirm  in  his  infancy,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  rearing  him  for  the  five  firfl  years  of 
his  life }  and  to  this  it  is  owing,  that  abundantly  more  care 
was  taken  to  preferve  his  body,  than  to  cultivate  bis  mind, 
although  he  then  appeared  to  be  ^  boy  of  uncommon  talents; 
for  be  was  not  addicted  to  the  amufements  of  childhood* 
but  aimed  at  fbmething  higher,  and  would  divert  himfeif  with 
drawing  and  painting,  for  which  he  had  always  a  very  good 
tafle.  When  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  was  put  to  books, 
and  placed  in  the  college  of  Bourgogne  i  but  in  lefs  than  a 
year  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  and  taken  home. 
The  phyficians  gave  him  over  for  many  months;  but  he 
recovered,  and  applied  again  to  books,  though  with  great 
moderation  i  for  his  conflitution  was  not  able  to  undergo 
the  leaft  fatigue.  He  was  afterwards  under  the  care  of  pri- 
vate tutors,  and  regard  feems  to  have  been  had*  in  the  choice 
of  them,  to  the  weakneis  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  to  die 
UQproveznent  of  his  underftanding,  for  they  were  phyficians* 
and  fucceffively  four  of  them.  Then  he  ftudi^d  under  Dio* 
nyfius  Lambinus,  and  Joannes  Pellerinus,  which  laft  was 
pro£^r  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  G^Uege^ic^al* 

.In  1 570,  he  went  to  Orleans  to  purfue  the  law,  and  there 
the  writings  of  Cujacius  infpired  him  with  fuch  an  eflecm 
for  that  celebrated  profefTor,  that  he  quitted  Orleans,  and 

repaired  to  him  into  Pau{>biny.    He  Iftpppcd  upon  the  road 

at 
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at  Bourges  fix  months,  for  theikke  of  heariiig  die  fafnom 
civilian  Hotomannus,  and  then  proceeded  to  Valence,  where 
Cu)aciu9  w^  reading  le£^ures.  Here  he  met  with  Jofeph 
Scaliger,'  who  was  then  upon  a  vifit  to  Cujacius,  'and  made 
a  fricndihip  with  bim,  which  he  cultivated  ever  zfttr  with 
the  greateft  care.  His  father,  unwilling  to  have  him  long 
at  a  diftance  from  him,  recalled  him  in  about  a  year,,  and 
he  returned  to  Paris  fome  time  before  that  terrible  mafiacre 
of  the  proteftants,  which  was  perpetrated  on  St.  Bartfado- 
fflei/s-day  in  1572.  As  he  was  defigned  for  the  chorth,  he 
went  to  live  with  his  uncle  Nicholas  de  Thou,  who,  being 
juft  madc^  bifliop  of  Chartres,  refigned  to  him  a  canonry  of 
Notre-Dame.  He  began  now  to  collet):' that  library,  which 
afterwards  became  fo  famous.  In  15739  he  accompanied 
Paul  de  Foix  into  Italy,  and  vtfited  the  principal  townsy 
cultivating  acquaintance  with  the  learned  as  he  pafled.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  applied  himfelf  to  reading  for  four 
years;  yet  this,  he  ufcd  to  fay,  was  not  of  that  ufc  to  hJra* 
as  converfing  with  learned  men,  which  he  did  daily.  About 
the  end  of  1576,  when  civil  tumults  threatened  the  ftate, 
mr.  de  Thou  was  employed  in  certain  negotiations,  and 
ibtk  he  executed  fo  well,  as  to  eftablifh  the  reputation  of  a 
man  fit  for  bufinefs.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  Low* 
Countries,  and  in  7578  was  made  counfellor- clerk  to  the 
parliament,  an  honourable  poft,  but  accepted  by  him  with 
xeludanc^,  on  account  of  his  great  love  for  retn-ement  and 
ftudy.  In  I579>  ^^  accompanied  his  elder  brother  to  the 
baths  of  Plombieres  in  Lforrain ;  and  tbis  gentleman  dying, 
he  foon  after  quitted  the  ecdefiafticaj  ftate. 

The  plague  beginning  at  Paris  in  1580,  he  retired  to 
Tourainc,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  feeing  Normandy  and 
Bretagne ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  after  the  plague  had 
ftopped,  was  fent  with  other  counfellors  in  parliament  to  ad- 
ninifter  juftice  in  Cayenne.  He  came  again  to  Paris  in 
1582,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  not  till  the  day  after 
his  father  was  buried  j  to  make  amends  however  for  not  be- 
ing able  to  pay  his  laft  devoirs  to  him,  he  created  a  moft 
floble  monument  to  his  memory,  and  adorned  rt  with  eloges 
written  by  the  firft  wits  of  the  age. ,  In  1584,  he  was  made 
n^er  of  the  requeftsj  and  at  that  ttme^  late  as  it  may  feem, 

entered 
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entered  upon  a  new  courfe  of  ftudy.  He  took  into  hi$*hou{e 
Breflieu,  the  .profeflbr  royal  of  mathematics,  and  under  his 
dire<5lion  applied,  this  year  and  the  following,  to  read  the 
Greek  Euclid  with  the  notes  of  Proclus.  The  aiFedion 
which  the  cardinal  de  Vendome  had  conceived  for  him>  in- 
duced him  to  fpend  fome  time  at  court;  but  this  afFeAion 
abating,  he  withdrew  from  a  place  he  did  not  at  all  like, 
and  devoted  himfelf  .intirely  to  the  compofmg  his  Hiftory;, 
which  he  had  begun  two  years  before*  In  1587,  he  took 
a  wife,  having  firft  by  the  official  of  Paris  been  thoroughly 
abfolved  from  all  ecdellaftical  engagements;  for  he  had  taken 

the  four  lefler  orders.  He  loft  his  mother  in  15889  and 
other  troubles  of  a  more  public  kind  exercifed  him  this 
year.  The  fpirit  of  the  league  had  feized  Paris,  and  obliged 
Henry  III.  to  quit  the  city.  Thuanus  followed  this  prince, 
and  went  by  his  order  into  Normandy,  to  found  the  gover- 
nors and  magiftrates ;  to  acquaint  them  with  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Paris ;  to  confirm  them  in  their  duty,  and  to  make 
known  his  intentions  of  affembling  the  ftates;  and,  upon 
his  return,  was  made  a  counfellor  of  ftate. 

During  the  holding  the  ftates  at  Blois,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  life ;  for  the 
news  of  the  duke  of  Guife's  death  arriving,  all  who  were 
of  known  attachment  to  the  king  were  obliged  to  hide 
themfelves.  Thuanus  was  among  them,  but  happily  efcaped 
under  the  difguife  of  a  foldier.  He  repaired  to  the  king, 
^ho,  being  removed  to  Tours,  refolved  to  eftablifb  a  parlia* 
ment  there,  to  oppofe  that  of  the  league ;  and  would  have 
been  made  the  iirft  prefident  of  it,  if  he  had  not  been  fixed 
againft  accepting  that  office.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
mr.  de  Schomberg  into  Germany,  to  affift  in  raifing  forces  for 
die  king,  and  in  drawing  fuccours  from  the  German  princes: 
he  pafTed  by  Italy,  and  was  at  Venice  when  the  news  of 
Henry  Illd's  death  made  him  immediately  return  to  France. 
Henry  IV.  received  him  very  kindly,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
exa£t  account  of  all  that  had  been  done,'  and  continued  very 
faithfully  in  his  fervice,  while  the  king  placed  the  greateft 
confidence  in  him,  and  employed  him  in  many  important 
negotiations.  After  the  battle  of  Yvry,  which  Henry  IV. 
gained  in  1590)  he  obtained  leave  to  vifit  his  wife  at;  Senlis^ 

whQOi 
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whom  he  had  not  feen  above  a  year ;  and  at  Senlis  he  ar^ 
rived,  sLfter  having  been  detained  fome  time  upon  the  road 
by  a  fever.  His  purpofe  was  to  fettle  at  Tours,  and  he  was 
one  evening  upon  the  road  thither,  when  a  party  of  the 
enemy  carried  off  his  wife  and  equipage,  while  himfelf  ef- 
caped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe,  and  found  means  foon 
after  to  recover  his  lady.  In  1592,  he  had  the  plague,  and 
defpaired  of  life,  but  was  happily  cured  by  the  infufion  of 
bezoar-ftone  into  ftrong  waters.  The  year  after  the  king 
made  him  his  firft  librarian,  which  place  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  learned  James  Amyot,  famous  for  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Plutarch  and  other  ancient  Greek  authors.  In 
1594,  the  duke  of  Guife  having  made  his  peace  with  the 
king,  Thuanus  was  one  of  the  perfons  appointed  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty :  he  became  the  fame  year  prefident 
a  mortier  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Auguftin  de  Thou,  which 
honour  had  long  been  promifed  him.  He  was  aftervrards 
concerned  in  many  negotiations  with  the  proteftant  party, 
and  was  greatly  inftrumental  in  bringing  on  the  ed\&  of 
Nantes,  which  was  figned  in  April  1598,  and  afterwards 
revoked,  as  is  well  known,  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1685.  In 
160 1,  he  loft  his  wife,  whom  he  immortalized  by  elegies  $ 
but  (bon  after  recovered  fo  far  from  his  grief,  great  as  it  was, 
as  to  take  another.  During  the  regency  of  queen  Mary  of 
Medicis,  Thuanus  was  one  of  the  general  diredors  of  the 
finances ;  and  was,  to  the  end  of  his  life§  engaged  more  or 
lefs  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  He  died  the  17th  of  May 
161 7,  and  was  interred  with  his  family  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Andrew*  of  the  Arches. 

He  left  behind  him  a  General  hiftory  of  the  world,  from 
the  year  1545,  to  the  year  1608,  written  in  very  clear  and 
excellent  Latin.     **  Among  many  things,"  fays  Grotius  to  IoEpift.w. 
him,  ^'  which  pofterity  will  admire,  this  above  all  aftonifties  g„no  1615, 
•'  me,  how  you,  always  as  it  (hould  feem  engaged  in  bull-  Rioter. 
<^  nefs,  flibuld  find  leifure  and  indefatigable  force  of  mind, 
*^  to  know  (b  many  and  fo  great  things  as  you  have  known, 
<^  and  to  write  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  you  have  written 
"  them."    And  in  another  place,  "  You  have  comprifed  a  Epift.xl. 
•*  hiftory  of  the  whole  world  .in  fuch  a  manner,  as  could  ^^'  *^'°* 
^  not  have  been  expelled'  from  a  man  of  the  moft  leifure : 

"  fuch 
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<^  iudi  is  the  .flenty  of  your  matter,  iucb  tke  ckfance  of 

Spift.  cd?.    <c  yoiij.  language/'    Ifaac  Cataubon  fays,  that  Thuanus 

^'  ieems  to  him  to  have  been  providentially  given  for  am 

*'  example  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  of  piety,  flnc^city^ 

^  probity,  and  in  (hort,  of  all  virtue  and  goodnelk/'    Thu- 

anus  has  acquired  immortal  glory  by  his  Uiftory,  which  is 

written  with  an   exafbnefs  and  fidelity  beyond   example. 

Pwrw!i%      This  is  the  judgment  of  mr.  Pcrrault,  who  adds,  that  he 

iUttftrct,       "  Jiever  difgi^iied  nor  concealed  the  truth ;  but  had  a  noble 

>•         ^<  and  generous  boldnefs,  for  which  he  has  been  pfaifed  by 

*<  all  the  great  men  of  his  time* — This  work,''  continuef 

Perrault,  ^'  is  worthy  of  the  .ancients^  and  perhaps  would 

<<  iiave  exceeded  a  great  part  of  what  the  ancient  Romana 

<<  have  left  us  in  the  way  of  Jiiftory,  if  he  had  not  afieAed 

*'  to  imitate  them  too  clofely  i  for  this  has  put  him  upoa 

^  X^atinizing  the  proper  names  of  men,  towns,  ccftmtries» 

<*  and  other  things,  in  fo  ftrange  a  manner,  as  make  a 

*<^gloiIkry  neceilary,  in  order  to  know  frequently  what  he 

**  means." 

Part  of  this  Hiftory  was  firft  printed  at  Paris  in  1604^ 
with  ^  dedication  to  Henry  IV.  which  is  looked  upon  to  be 
as  mafterly  a  compofition  in  its  kind,  as  the  dedication  ef 
Caiaubon's  Polybius  to  the  fame  monarch,  and  that  of  the 
Inftitutiones  Chriftianae  of  Calvin  to  Francis  L  The  pub* 
lication  of  it  by  piece^meal  was  afterwards  continued  by  the, 
author^  who  however  does  not  feem  to  have  publifhed  it  all 
in  bis  lifetime,  or  any  part  of  it,  except  the  volume  juft  men*« 
tbned,  in  a  n^nner  conformable  to  his  original  copy ;.  which 
therefore  he  depofited  in  the  hands  of  a  friejod,  that  it  might 
be  printed  after  his  .death,  juft  as  he  wrote  it.  Long  was  it 
however  before  this  could  be  eiFe^d.  Thuanus  was  an 
boneft  hiftorian,  and  with  rcfpefl  to  things  pr  perfons  boldly 
delii^red  the  truth.  There  would  of  cour(e  be  many  ex« 
ceptJonaUe  paflages,  in  his  work,  matiy  that  would  highly 
offend  particulars  in  church  and  ftate ;  and  this  was  the  rca-» 
ibn/why,  though  printed  frequently  and  in  different  couni- 
tries,  it  never  came  out  free  from  caftrations,  and  agreeably 
to  the  author's  original  copy,  till  1733*  Then  it  was  hand* 
fomely  priiilod  and  publiflied  under  the  direAion^and  chiefly 
at;abe  expeooe,  of  die  exQelleat  dr.  Mead^  in  ieven  volumes 

folio  i 
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folio  ^  to  which  are  prefixed  four  Latin  letters^  iaicribed  to 
this  celebrated  patron  of  letters,  and  giving  an  account  -of 
the  various  changes  and  chances  this  Hiftory  hath  under- 
gone ;  of  the  difFerent  editions;  what  each  of  them  contaifi, 
and  bow  they  vary ;  and  by  what  materials  and  affiftances^ 
the  editors  have  at  -length  been  enabled  to  giv<e  «  very  com* 
plete  and  'perfed<^py  df  it. 

Thuanus  excelktl  in  poetry  as  well  as  hiftory,  and  pub- 
lifiied  feveral  ppodudions  in  this  way,  as  Metaphrafis  poetica 
librorum  facrorum  aliquot,  1588,  in  8vo.  Thdle  pars^rafes 
are  upon  the  bodks  of  Job,  Ecclefiaftes,  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  and  the  fix  leiTer  prophets.  De  re  accipitraria^ 
Paris  1584,  4to.  Voffius  and  others  have  commended  this 
work  much,  and  have  not  ferupled,  on  the  merit  of  it,  to 
rank  Thuanus  with  the  beft  poets  of  his  age.  Crambe,  < 
Viola,  Lilium,  Phlogis,  Terpfinoe,  Paris  161 1,  in  4to;  a 
miicellaneous  collodion.  There  are  alfo  Thuana;  but  it 
nay  be  faid  of  them,  as  of  the  Anas  in  general,  that  they 
contain  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  their  fuppofed  authoc 

Thuanus  had  no  children  by  his  firft  wife,  but  three  fons 
by  the  fecond ;  the  eldeft  of  whom,  Francis  Auguftus  Thu-* 
anus,  a  very  excellent  perfon,  was  beheaded  at  Lyons  in  Sep- 
tember 1642,  for  not  revealing  a  confpiracy,  with  which 
the  maiquis  d'Effiat  had  entrufted  him,  againft  cardinal 
Ridielieu.  The  cardinal  was  fuppofed  not  to  b^  ibriy  far 
the  opportunity  that  offered  of  revenging  upon  the  fon,  what 
the  Blither  had  faid  of  his  great  uncle  Anthony  Ddpleffis  dm 
'Richelieu,  in  the  following  pafiage  of  his  Hiftory :  *<  Anto- 
^*  nius  Plefianos  Rtchelius,  viilgo  difius  Monachus,  quod 
f'  cam  vitam  profeflfus  fuifllet ;  dein,  voto  ejurato,  omni  fe 
^  licentise  ac  libtdinis  genere  contaminaflet/*  This  unfiMV 
•tnnate  gentleman' was  thirty^five  years  of  age. 

THUCY.DIDE8,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian,  w»  Fabrie.Bibl« 
ti  citizen  of  Athens,  and  born  in  die  2d  year  ^f  die  77th  0«««^-«' 
olympiad,  or  before  Chrift  469.  He  was  of  floble,  nay 
•royal  extraAion ;  for  all  writers  rdate,  that  his  father  Oloriis 
was  defcended  from  Olorus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  manner  iuitable  to  his  quality,  that  is,  in  the  ftudy 
•f  philofophy  and  doquenoe*    His  mafter  in  the  former  was 

Anaxagoras, 
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Anaxagoras,  **  whofe  opinions,  being  of  a  ftrain  above  the 

*'*  apprehenlion  of  the  vulgar,  procured  him  the  eftimation 

Hobbei,  Of  cc  ^  ^j^  atheift :  ^which  name,"  fays  mr.  Hobbes,  no  doubt 

toe  life  Mid  ■ 

Biftory  of    •  very  feelingly  **  they  beftowed  upon  all  men  that  thought 
'^^"*yj*^*'»  *<  not  as  they  did  of  their  ridiculous  religion : — it  is  not 
hU  tranfla-    **  thcFcforc  to  be  much  regarded,"  adds  he,  *'  if  Thucy- 
tionof  thii     ci  dides  were  by  fome  reputed  an  atheift  too."    In  eloquence 
he  was  the.  difciple  of  Antiphon,  one  by  his  defcription  in 
the  eighth  book  of  his-Hiftory,  for  power  of  fpeech  almoft  a 
miracle,  and  feared  by  the  people  on  that  account.     Suidas 
and  Photius  relate  a  circumftance,  which  ihews,  that  he 
•  entertained  from  his  youth  the  ftroiigeft  paifion  for  letters : 
they  write,  that  when  Herodotus  jecited  his  Hiilory  in  pub- 
lic, a  fafhion  in  life  then  and  many  ages  after,  Thucydides 
felt  fo  great  a  fling  of  emulation,  that  it  drew  tears  from  him> 
infomuch  that  Herodotus  himfelf  took  notice  of  it,  and  con- 
gratulated his  fat)ier  on  having  a  fon,  who  fhewed  fo  won- 
derful an  afFe£^ion  to  the  Mufes.  Herodotus  was  then  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age^   Thucydides  about  fixteen. 

When  the  Peloponneiian  war  began  to  break  out,  Thu- 
cydides conjedured  truly,,  that  it  would  prove  an  argumeitt 
worthy  of  his  labour;  and  it  no  fooner  commenced  than  he 
began  his  Hiflory,  purfuing  the  fame,  not  in  that  perfeft 
ihanner,  in  which  we  fee  it  now,  but  by  way  of  commen- 
tary, and  in  writing  down  plain  a£tions  or  pafTages  thereof^ 
.as  from  time  to  time  they  fell  out,  and  came  to  his  know^ 
Jedge.     We  know  nothing -with  certainty  of  Thucydides, 
•but  what  he  himfeif  has  delivered  in  his  Hiflory.     He  was  a 
lover  of  contemplation  and  retirement,  yet  did  not  decline 
;the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  accepted  accordingly  of  a  com- 
mand in  the  army.    This  however  proved  unfortunate  to 
him ;  for  while  he  refided  in  the  ifle  ThaTus,  it  happened 
that  Brafidas  the  Lacedemonian,  befieged  Amphipolis,  a  city 
belonging  to  the  Athenians,   ^bout  half  a  day's  fail  from 
Th^us.     Thucydides  being  one  of  the  flrategi,  or  of  thofe 
who  had  authority  to  raife  forces  in  thofe  parts  for  the  fer- 
.   vice  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Athenian  captain  fent  to 
him  to  levy  a  power,  and  haflen  to  hi's  relief.     Thucydides 
did  fo;  but  not  arriving  till  too  late,  and  when  the  city  was 
already  yielded  up,  he  was  afterwards  punifhed^  as  if  he  had 

done 
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dbne  this,  either  through  negligence  or  fear  of  the  enemy; 
which  however  there  was  no  juft  reafon  to  fufpeA,  for  he 
put  himfelf  into  the  city  £ion,  and  preferved  it  to  the  Athe- 
nians,  with  the  repulfe  of  Brafldas,  who  came  down  the  next 
morning  from  Amphipolis,  and  befieged  it. 

After  his  banifliment,  which  happened  in  his  forty-eighth 
year,    he  lived  in  Scapte-Hyle,   a  city  of  Thrace,   from 
whence  he  had  married  a  very  wealthy  wife ;  and  he  had 
large  polleffions  and  rich  mines  of  gold,  as  he  himfelf  pro* 
felies  in  his  fourth  book.     He  was  not  however  fo  afFeded 
with  his  difgrace,  as  to  fhut  himfelf  up  from  the  world,  and 
drag  on,  as  many  have  done,  a  life  imbittered  with  fpleen 
and  difappointment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  went  abroad,  and 
was  ptefent  at  the  adions  of  the  reft  of  the  war.    This  ap* 
pears  from  his  own  words,  in  the  fifth  book  of  ^his  Hiftory  ; 
where  he  fays,  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  adions  of  both 
parties,  and  by  reafon  of  his  exile  no  lefs  at  thofe  of  the 
Peloponnefians,  than  thofe  of  the  Athenians.'   During  this 
time  he  perfeded  his  Hiftory,  fo  far  as  is  now  to  be  feen. 
He  was  very  nice  and  curious  concerning  a  perfefi  infight 
into  affairs ;  in  order  to  obtain  which  he  employed  great 
fums  of  money,  in  procuring  authentic  memorials,  not  only 
from  the  Athenians,  but  the  Lacedemonians  alfo  i  that  out 
of  his  collections  from  both,  the  great  tranfaAions  of  that 
time  might  be  better  and  more  impartially  fet  forth,  as  a 
monument  to  inftru£l  the  ages  to  come ;  for  he  intitles  his 
Hiftory,  Krufxa  h  oil,  which  fignifies,  A  pofleffion  for  ever- 
lafting.      It  comprehends  the   Peloponnefian  war,  which 
laftcd  one  and  twenty  years ;  for  though  fome  writers  make    , 
it  continue  fix  years  longer,  yet  others  more  rightly  judge 
what  followed  to  be  rather  the  confequences  of  the  war^ 
than  truly  a  part  of  it.     Some  critics  have  imagined^  from 
the  difference  of  ftyle  and  manner,  that  the  eighth  book, 
according  to  the  ordii^ary  divifion,  was  not  written  by  Thu* 
cydides,  but  added  afterwards  by  fome  body  elfe  i  but  this 
notion  has  not  prevailed  ;  and,  as  mr.  Hobbes  fays,  it  is 
very  probable,  that  it  is  left  the  fame  it  was  when  he  firft 
writ  it,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  commentary,  neither  beauti- 
fied with  orations,  nor  fo  well  cemented  at  the  tranfitions, 
V^OL,  XI.  L  as 
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a$  the  former  feven  books  are.    Xenophon's  Hcllenica  aro 
a  fiipplement  to  Thucydidcs's  Hiftory. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  after  his  exile  he  ever  again  en« 
joyed  his  country  ;  nor  is  it  clear  from  any  author,  where, 
or  when,  or  in  what  year  of  his  age,  he  died.  Moft  agree, 
that  he  died  in  banifhment;  yet  fome  have  related,  that  after 
the  defeat  in  Sicily,  the  Athenians  decreed  a  general  revo* 
cation*  of  all  baniihed  perfons,  and  that  he  then  returned, 
and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Athens,  This  is  not 
likely,  and  many  other  things  are  related  as  unlikely  as  this. 
Mr.  Hobbes  thinks,  that  in  this  variety  of  conjedures  there 
is  nothing  more  probably  than  that  which  is  written  by 
Paufanias,  where  he  defcribes  the  monuments  of  the  Athe-^ 
nian  city,  and  faith  thus:  '^  The  worthy- ad  of  Oenobius, 
^<  in  the  behalf  of  Thucydides,  is  not  without  honour;  for 
*'  Oenobius  obtained  to  have  a  decree  pafled  for  his  return, 
^*  who  returning  was  {lain  by  treachery,  and  his  fepulchre 
*^  is  near  the  gate  called  Melirides.'^  He  is  reckoned  to 
have  been  not  lefs  than  fixty-eight  years  of  age,  when  he 
died.  He  left  a  fon,  whofe  name  is  hardly  known,  but  fup- 
pofed  to  hav^  been  Timotheus. 

He  excelled  in  the  two  great  points,  which  form  a  juft 
hillorian,  truth  and  eloquence.  The  faith  of  his  Hiftory 
has  never  yet  been  called  into  queftion.  He  wanted  no  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  truth,  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  mifreprefented  it;  and  though  Ibme  have  fancied 
him  a  little  malevolent  towards  his  country,  becaufe  the 
ufage  he  had  received  would  have  made  moft  people  fo,  yet 
he  has  not  written  any  thing  that  difcovers  fuch  a  paffion. 
His  manner  of  writing  is  coherent,  perfpicuous,  and  per* 
fuafive,  yet  clofe,  ftrong,  and  pithy.  The  ancients  have 
fpoken  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms;  and  if  Herodotus^  as  bis 
fenior,  obtained  the  title  of  the  father  of  hiftory,  yet  the 
greater  part  have  allowed  that  Thucydides  is  the  better  hif- 
Dr  r.ioria  torian.  Plutarch  fays,  that  Thucydides  '<  aimeth  always 
Athenicafi-  «  at  this,  to  make  his  auditor  a  fpe^lator,  and  to  caft  Us 
<^  reader  into  the  fame  pafSons  with  thofe  who  were  be* 
**  holders."  Then  enumerating  fome  examples,  **  thefe 
*•  things,**  he  fays,  **  are  fo  defcribed,  and  fo  evidently  fet 
**  before  our  eyes,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  no  leb 
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*<  tSeded  tfaerewith»  than  if  he  hod  been  prtftnt  in  th^ , 

**  adions/*    And  it^was  probably  for  his  (kill  in  painting, 

certainly  not  for  his  eloquence  (for,  as  TuUy  fays,  •'  what  l>Bor«t.lib, 

**  great  rhetorician  ever  borrowed  any  thing  of  Thucy- 

**  dides  V*)  that  the  famous  orator  Demofthenes  wrote  ov^f 

hts  Hiftory,  according  to  Lucian,    eight  times  with  hid 

own  hand.    The  fame  Lucian,  in  his  book  intitled,  Ho\^ 

a  hiftory  ought  to  be  Written,  continually  exemplifies  th^ 

virtues  required  in  an  hiftoriographer  by  Thucydides  $  and 

it  feems,  as  if  the  image  of  Thucydides^s  Hiftory,  precon*" 

ceived  in  Lucian's  mind,  fuggefted  to  him  all  the  precepti 

be  there  delivers.     As  to  his  ftyle,  Tully  fpeaks  of  it  thus  : 

•*  Thucydides  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  in  my  opinion,  hath  ^  <!?**•'• 

*<  far  exceeded  them  all.     For  he  is  fo  fiill  of  matter,  that 

^  the  number  of  his  fentences  doth  almoft  equal  the  number 

**  of  his  words ;  and  in  his  words  he  is  fo  apt,  and  fo  clofe^ 

*'  that  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  his  words  do  more  illuftrate 

**  his  fentences,  or  his  fententes  his  words/'    The  Latins 

thought  highly  of  Thucydides*s  work ;  and  Sallufl,  as  Quin-  loflitdt. 

tilian  fays,  and  as  indeed  is  manifeft  to  all,  took  him  for  ^^^^^*'* 

hb  model. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Dionyfius  Hajicarnaflenfis  enter* 
tained  unreafonable  prejudices  againft  this  hiftorian,  in  fa«- 
vour,  doubtlefs,  of  his  countryman  Herodotus,  whom  he 
was  defirous  to  have  confidered  as  fuperior  to  him,  and 
hath  raifed  accordingly  many  objections  to  his  work.  One 
of  them  fhall  ferve  as  a  fpecimen :  ^*  The  principal  and  moft 
^  ncceflary  office  of  any  man  that  intendeth  to  write  an 
*^  hiftory,'*  fays  he,  <*  is  to  chufe  a  noble  argument,  and 
**  grateful  to  fuch  as  (hall  read  it  i  and  this  Herodotus  hath 
*'  done,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  Thucydides.  FqT 
"  Herodotus  hath  written  the  joint  hiftory  both  of  the 
^*  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  but  Thucydides  writeth  only  one 
**  war."  Mr.  Hobbes  has  replied  Very  folidly  to  this,  as 
well  as  to  Dionyfius's  other  obje^ons :  <'  Let  any  man 
*<  confider,  whether  it  be  not  more  reafonahle  to  fay,  that 
^  the  principal  and  moft  neceflary  office  of  him  that  will 
**  write  an  hiftory,  is  to  take  fuch  an  argument,  as  is  both 
**  within  his  power  well  to  handle",  and  profitable, to  pofte«> 
^  rity  that  iball  read  it|  which  Thucydides,  in  the  ofjinion 

La  *«  of 
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<<  of  iill  men,  hath  done  better  than  Herodotus.     ForHe- 
*^  rodotus  undertook  to  write  of  thofe  things,  of  which  it  was 
^<  impoffible  for  him  to  know  the  truth,  and  which  delight 
*<  more  the  ear  with  fabulous  narrations,  than  fatisfy   the 
*<  mind  with  truth ;  but  Thucydides  writeth  one  war,  which, 
<*  'how  it  was  carried  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  be 
<<  was  able  certainly  to  inform  himfelf."^   And  this  Angle 
circumf^nce,  urged  here  in  favour  of  Thucydides,  gives 
chancellor  Hyde's  Hiftory  of  our  civil  wars,  perhaps,  the  pre- 
ference to  any  hiftory  that  is  extant  in  any  language.     The 
moderns  have  not  failed  to  pay  him  all  due  honour,  and  to 
confider  him  in  the  light  he  deferves  to  be  placed  in.     The 
following  words  of  Lipfius  fpeak  the  fenfe  of.  them  all : 
Lipf.  iMt.      <«  Thucydides,"  fays  he,  *'  wfeo  hath  written  not  many, 
lib.*?.  ^^'      **  ^^^  ^^T  great  matters,  hath  perhaps  yet  won  the  gar- 
''  land  from  all,  that  have  written  of  matters,  both  many 
*'^  and  great.     Every  where  for  elocution  grave ;« fhort  and 
**  thick  with  fenfe;  found  in  his  judgment;  every  where 
'*  fecretly  inftrudling  aod  direding  a  man's  life  and  a£lions. 
^^  In  his  orations  and  excurfions  almoft  divine,  whom  the 
*'  oftcner  you  read,   the  more  you  {ball  carry  away,  yet 
**  never  be  difmiflfed  without  appetite.     Next  to  him  is 
Omerarii      cc  Polybius,  &c.'*     The  emperor  Charles  V.  is  faid  to  have 
civir,  cent,   been  fo  fond  of  this  hiftorian,  that  he  always  carried  him 
iit.  c.  67.  ^  ^ith  him  into  the  camp,  and  ufed  to  talk  of  him  with  won- 
^derful  pleafure  to  thofe  about  him. 
.  The  beft  editions  of  Thucydides  are,  i.  That  printed  by 
Henry  Stephens,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of  Laurentius  Valla, 
at   Paris  1588.     2.    That  of  Oxford,  Gr.  &  Lat.  cum 
nolis  variorum  &  Joh.  Hudfoni,  1696.    3.  Graece  &  Latine^ 
cum  notis  variorum  &  Jof.  Waffe.     Accedunt  emendationes 
Car.  And.  Dukeri,  Amft.  1732 ;  all  in  folio. 

We  have  a  good  £ngli(h  tranflation  of  this  author  by  the 
celebrated  mr.  Hobbes,  whofc  account  of  Thucydides  has 
been  of  great  ufe  to  us  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir. 

f 

TibuUi  vita  '  T I B  U  L  L  U  S  (Albius)  a  Latin  poet,  was  born  at 
operibuiprc.  Rome,  under  the  confulfliip  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  much  about 
ciutU  Livcf  the  fame  time  with  Ovid.  His  father  was  of  the  equeftrian 
«f  Roman  grdcr ;  and  he  himfclf  fet  out  into  the  world  with  all  the 
^     ..*  advantages 
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adrtntages  bf  fortune,  and  the  greateft  accomplifhments  of 
mind  and  perfon.     Among-  the  great  men  of  the  age,  he  ' 
fingled  out  Meflala  Corvinus  for  his  patron ;  who  was  a  very 
brave  and  polite  Roman,    admired  by  Cicero,  mentioned 
with  great  refpedi  by  Horace,  and  ranked  by  Quintilian 
among  the  mafters  of  oratory.     He  was  to  Tibullus,  what' 
Mecsenas  was  to  Horace.     Our  poet  had  a  country-feat  at 
Pedum,  a  town  in  Latium  not  far  from  Rome.     He  was  a 
great  fufFerer  in-  the  civil  wars,  yet  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  concerned  in  any  party.     He  was,  like  Ovid,  a  man 
devoted  to  eafe  and  pleafure ;  and  his  time  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Mufes  and  his  miftrefles.    He  feems  indeed  to 
have  abandoned  himfelf  intirely  to  the  paffion  of  love,  even 
to  the  negled  of  his  affairs ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  he 
might  have  retrieved  the  lofles  he  had  fuftained^  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  the  leaft  application  to  bufinefs*    His  love  to 
Mcflala,  however,  made  him  forget  his  love  of  eafe  and  plea* 
fure,  and  follow  that  nobleman  into  Gaul,  who  wa9  there 
vidorious,  and  had  a  triumph  decreed  him  upon  his  returiK 
to  Rome.     In  this  expedition  he  faw,  as  he  tells  us,  a  man 
at  Arupinum  above  1 00  years  of  age,  and  even  then  a  vi« 
gorous  aAive  foldier.     He  was  attending  Meflala,  on  a  fe- 
cond  expedition  to  Syria,  when  he  fell  fick  by  the  way,  and 
was  forced  to  ftay  in  the  i'fland  of  Phseacia  or  Corcyra.    Oii 
this  occafion  be  compofed  the  third  elegy  of  the  fourth  book, 
and  defired  that  if  he  ihould  die  of  his  illnefs,  he  might 
have  thb  epitaph  engraven  on  his  monument : 

**  Hie  jacet  immiti  confumptus  morte  Tibullus, 
*^  Meflalam  terra  dum  fequiturqu^  mari." 

Though  he  recovered  from  this  attack,  deatlji  did  not  fpare 
him  much  longer,  but  carried  him  ofF  in  the  flower  of  his  age* 
As  to  his  charaf^er,  Horace,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  as  well  as  with  the  other  wits  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  gives  him  that  of  a  fine  writer  and  good 
critic : 

^<  Albi,  noftrorum  fermonum  candide  judex, 
^*  Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana? 
^<  Scribeie  quod  Cafsi  Parmenfis  opufcula  vincat.*' 

Epift.  iv»  lib.  ill. 
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Nor  is  Oyld  fparing  of  his  praife^  of  Tibullus  $  the  ninth 

elegy  of  the  third  book  is  written  to  bewaii  his  death,  and 

there  Ovid  finely  defcribes  the  fweet^efs  and  elegance  of  our 

poet's  elegies,  by  introducing  Cupid  and  Venus  to  moura 

over  him  ;  after  which  he  places  him  in  the  Elyfian  fields* 

in  company  with  Calvus,  Catullus,  and  Gallus.    The  beft 

critics  nave  preferred  Tibullus  even  to  Ovid  himfelf,  for  the 

Inftitut.       caflners  and  correfbiefs  of  fiyle ;  and  Quintilian  fets  him  at 

»!"r  1.  *  *  the  head  of  all  the  writers  jn  elegy.    **  In  elegy,"  fays  he, 

*\  we  challenge  alfo  the  Greeks,  in  which  way  of  writing 

*<  Tibullus,  according  to  my  judgment,  is  by  far  the  moft 

^'  neat  and  elegant.     Some  indeed  give  Propertius  the  pre^ 

'^  ference }  Ovid  is  more  lafcivious  than  either  of  them»  a9 

*<  Gallus  is  more  harih  and  unpoli(hed."    He  has  left  U9 

four  books  of  Elegies,     His  panegyric  upon  Meflala  is  ceiFr 

lured  by  Scaliger,  and  fufpe^ed  not  to  be  his ;  and  the  finail 

pieces  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  which  Scaiiger  caill 

bard,  languid,  and  rough,  either  do  pot  belong  to  Tibulli»t 

fu:  never  received  his  laft  hand. 

This  author  has  ufually  been  printed  in  the  fame  volume 
with  Catullus  and  Propertius ;  and  the  beft  edition  of  bim^ 
in  conjunSion  with  them,  is  that  by  Graevius,  cum  noti^ 
variorum,  at  Leyden  1689,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  But  be 
iwas  afterwards,  in  1 708,  -publiihed  feparately  at  Amfterdam 
jn  one  volume  4to,  by  Janus  Brouckhufius,  a  very  polite 
f^nd  elegant  critic,  who  corrected  many  placea  from  the  beft 
manufcripts,  and  added  his  own  to  the  notis  variorum*  This 
edition  is  very  neat,  and  adorned  with  copper  plates. 

T  I C  K  £  L  L  (Thomas)  an  Englifh  poet  of  an  elegant 
genius,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who  enjoyed  a  confider- 
able  preferment  in  the  north  of  England ;  but  where,  and  in 
what  year,  he  was  born,  we  do  not  find  mentioned.  He 
Vas  educated  at  Queen's«college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  fellow;  and  while  he  was  at  the  univerfity,  addrefled 
a  complimentary  copy  of  verfes  to  mr.  Addifon,  on  his  Opera 
of  Rofamond,  which  fo  efk£kusMy  made  that  gentleman  his 
friend,  that  he  held  him  in  efteem  ever  afterwards.  When 
mr.  Addifon  became  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  made  mr.  Tickell 
his  under-  fecretary  ^  and  wheA  on  account  of  ill  health  he 

was 
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was  obliged  to  refign  that  poft,  he  recommended  him  lb  eF- 
ieAually  to  his  fuccefibr  mr.  Craggs,  that  he  was  continued 
1x1  bis  place  till  that  gentleman's  death.  In  June  1724* 
mr.  Tickeli  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  lords  juftices  ih 
Ireland,  and  held  his  place  till  his  death,  which  happened  ih 
the  year  1740.  His  works  are  printed  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Minor  poets,  and  he  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable 
writer  among  them.  Some  of  his  pieces,  when  they  were 
Separately  publtfhed,  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception 
flrom  the  public.  His  Profped  of  peace,  in  17 13,  wefit 
through  fix  editions ;  his  EpifHe  from  a  lady  in  England  to 
a  gentleman  at  Avignon,  through  five..  The  tranflation  of 
die  firft  book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  though  publilhed  with  his 
name,  is  not  his.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  the  dedication  of 
tlie  Drummer  to  mr.  Congreve,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
mr.  Addifim  was  the  author  of  it,  and  the  public  are  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  it  was  written  by  that  gentleman,  to  pre- 
judice mr.  Pope's  tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  which  began  to  be 
publiflied  about  the  fame  time.  Mr,  Tickeli  had  the  care 
of  the  edition  of  mr.  Addifon's  works,  in  four  volumes  4to  ; 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  mr.  Addifon's  life,*  and 
a  poem  on  his  death,  addrefled  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  his 
fen-inlaw. 

.  TILLOTSON  (dr.  John)  archbifbop  of  Canterbury,  Extnatd 
was  defcended  of  a  family  anciently  of  the  name  of  Tilfton,  ^^^3. 
of  Tilflen  in  Chefhire,  and  born  at  Sovirerby  in  the  parifh  of  lotfoo,  by 
Halifax  in  Yorkfhire,  about  the  beginning  of  0£lobcr  1630.  •j^T'j]!?? 
His  father,  mr.  Robert  Tillotfon,  was  a  confiderable  clothier  tj^%l%fo** 
there,  a  man  of  good  underf^a^ding,  and  uncommon  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures;  but  fo  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
fyflem  of  Calvin,  that  his  prejudices  for  it  were  fcarce  to  be  , 
moderated  by  the  reafonings  of  his  fon,  whom  he  lived  to 
fee  dean  of  Canterbury.     He  gave  his  fon  however  a  liberal 
education,  who,  after  paffing  through  a  fchool,  was  fent  in 
1647  to  Cambridge,  being  then  feventeen  years  of  age.    He 
was  admitted  a  penfioner  of  Clare- hall,  under  mr.  David 
Clarkfon,  eminent  for  his  writings,  particularly  one  in  an- 
fwer  to  dr.  Stillingfleet,  intitled.  No  evidence  of  diocefan 
eplfcopacy  in  primitive  times,  printed  in  x68i.    Tillotfon 

L  4  took 
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took  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  16509  and  bis  mafter*s  in 
1654,  having  been  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in  1651. 

Thus  his  firft  education  and  impreffions  were  among  pu- 
ritans ;  yef I  before  his  mind  was  opened^  he  felt  fomewhat 
within  him,  which  difpofed  him  to  larger  notions  and  a  bet- 
ter temper.  The  books  then  put  into  the  hands  of  youth 
were  generally  heavy,  and  he  could  fcarce  bear  them,  even 
before  he  knew  better  things.  But  he  met  with  the  immor- 
tal work  of  mr.  Chillingworth,  which  gave  his  mind  a  new 
turn;  and  he  was  foon  freed  from  his  firft  prejudices,  if  inr 
deed  he  was  ever  under  the  power  of  them.  As  he  got  into 
a  new  method  of  fludy,  fo  he  entered  into  friendfliip  with 
fome  great  men,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  im- 
provement ;  and  there  was  then  at  Cambridge  a  fet  of  as  extra- 
ordinary men,  as  perhaps  any  age  has  produced;  as  dr.  Cud- 
worth,  mailer  of  Chrift's-college ;  dr.  More,  and  dr.  Ruft^ 
afterwards  biihop  of  Dromore  in  Ireland,  fellows  of  the  fame^ 
dr.  Whichcot,  provoft  of  King's  j  dr.  Worthington,  mafter 
of  Jefus ;  and  mr.  John  Smith,  author  of  the  Select  difcourfes, 
fellow  of  Queen's.  -  But  that  which  gave  him  his  laft  iinifti- 
ing,  was  his  clofe  and  long  friendfliip  with  dr.  Wilkins,  zf*- 
terwards  bifliop  of  Chefter :  he  went  into  all  the  beft  things 
of  this  great  man,  but  fo,  as  to  perfect  every  one  of  them ; 
for  though  Wilkins  had  more  general  knowledge,  yet  Til- 
lotfon  was  the  greater  divine.. 

In  1656,  Tillotfon  left  his  college,  and  went  upon  invi- 
tation to  Edmund  Prideaux,  efq;  of  Ford*  Abbey  in  Devon- 
(hire,  to  be  tutor  to  his  fon,  which  gentleman  had  been  cpm- 
miflioner  of  the  great-feal  under  the  long  parliament,  and 
was  then  attorney-general  to  the  protefior  Cromwell.  How 
long  he  continued  in  this  fituation  does  not  appear ;  but  he 
was  in  London  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's  death,  September 
the  3d,  1658,  and  was  prefent  about  a  week  after  at  a  very 
remarkable  fcene  in  Whitehall  palace,  which  we  have  al- 

Hiftory,vol.  ready  related  from  Burnet,  in  our  account  of  dr.  Owen. 

•  F'  »•  The  time  of  his  going  into  orders,  and  by  whom  he  was 
ordained,  are  ps^rticulars  not  known.  Some  have  fuppofed, 
that  be  was  curate  to  dr.  Wilkins  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
before  the  rcftoration ;  but  that  was  certainly  otherwife, 
f:nc«  Wilkins  was  not  admitted  to  that  vicarage  till  1662. 

The 
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The  firft  (ermon  of  his  that  appeared  in  print  was  in  Sep- 
tember 1 66 1,-  it  was  preached  at  the  morning  exerciie  u^t 
Cripplcgate,  on  Mattb.  vii.  12.  and  publtihed  among  a  col- 
iedion  with  that  title,  but  not  admitted  among  his  works 
till  the  edition  of  1752.  At  the  time  of  preaching  this  fer- 
mon  he  was  ftill  among  the  prefbyterians,  whofe  commif* 
fioners  he  attended,  though  as  an  auditor  only,  at  the  con^^ 
Jerence  held  at  the  Savoy  for  the  review  of  the  Liturgy,  in 
July  1661 ;  hut  he  immediately  fubmitted  to  the  z&  of  uni** 
formity,  which  commenced  on  St.  Bartholomew's^day  the 
year  following.  Upon  thus  becoming  a  preacher,  in  the 
church,  he  was  very  little  difpofed  to  follow  the  patterns 
then  fet  him,  or  indeed  of  former  times ;  and  therefore 
formed  one  to  himfelf,  which  has  been  juftly  efteemed  as 
the  beft  model  for  fuccecding  ages.  He  began  his  courfe  of 
divinity  with  the  true  foundation  of  it,  an  exa£l  ftudy  of  the 
Scriptures,  on  which  he  fpent  four  or  five  years.  He  then 
applied  himfelf  to  the  reading  of  all  the  ancient  philofophers 
and  writers  upon  ethics,  and  -among  the  fathers  chiefly  to 
St.  Bafil  and  St.  Chryfoftom;  not  to  forget  Epifcopius 
among  the  moderns,  whom  he  made  both  the  pattern  of  his 
principles  and  eloquence  With  thefe  preparations,  he  fet 
himfelf  to  compofe  the  greateft  variety  of  fermons  that  any 
divine  has  yet  undertaken. 

His  firft  office  in  the  church  was  the  curacy  of  Chelhunt 
in  Hertfordfliire,  in  the  year  1661  and  1662,  where  he  is 
faid,  by  his  mild  and  gentle  behaviour,  which  was  natural 
to  him,  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  to  have  prevailed  with 
an  old  Oliverian  foldier,  who  preached  among  the  anabap-^ 
tifts  there  in  a  red  coat,  and  was  much  followed,  to  defift 
from  that,  and  betake  himfelf  to  fome  other  employment. 
The  (hort  diftance  of  Chefhunt  from  London  allowing  him 
often  to  vifit  his  friends  there,  he  was  frequently  invited  in- 
to their  pulpits.  Accordingly  we  find  that  his  fermon  on 
Ecclef.  xii.  i.  Upon  the  advantages  of  an  early  piety,  was 
preached  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  in  1662 :  on  the  i6th  of 
December  in  which  year,  he  was  eleAed  minifter  of  the  ad«« 
joining  pariih  of  St.  Mary-Aldermanbury,  ui>on  the  depri* 
vation  of  mr.  Edmund  CaJamy.  He  declined  this,  but  did 
not  continue  long  without  the  offef  of  another  benefice 

which 
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wbich  he  accepted,  being  prefented  in  June  1663,  to  tbe 
re&ory  of  Keddington  in  Sufiblk.  However,  his  refidence 
there  was  but  ihort,  beii^g  called  to  London  by  the  fociety 
of  Lincoln's-inn,  who  chofe  him  their  preacher  the  a6cfa  of 
November  following :  his  eledlion  was  owing  to  his  being 
accidentally  heard  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  by  mr,  Atkyns, 
one  of  the  benchers  of  that  inn,  and  afterwards  lord  chief 
baron  of  the  Exchequer.  He  determined  to  live  among  them, 
and  therefore  immoKately  resigned  his  living  in  Suffolk;  but 
hh  preaching  was  b  little  Kked  there  at  £rft,  that  he  ibr 
feme  time  entertained  thoughts  of  leaving  them.  They  had 
been  fo  accuftomed  so  puritanical  cant  and  fiematicifm,  that 
#iey  could  not  relifli  that  rational  and  genuine  Chriftianity 
which  he  inculcated  1  they  held  the  iame  language!  then  as 
the  enthufiafls  do  now,  and  faid,  that,  ^'  fince  mr.  Tillotibn 
^  came,  Jefus  Chrift  had  not  been  preached  among  them." 
To  this  incident,  which  is  very  well  attefted,  he  feems  clearly 
to  allude  in  his  fermon  againft  EviKfpeaking,  preached  near 
thirty  years  after ;  towards  the  dofe  of  whkh  he  has  this 
paflage :  ^*  I  forefee  what  will  be  faid,  becaufe  I  have  heard 
*<  it  fo  often  faid  in  the  like  cafe,  that  There  is  not  one 
<<  word  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  all  this  ;  no  more  is  there  in  the 
<*  text :  and  yet  I  hope  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  truly  preached, 
^<  when  his  will  and  laws,  and  the  duties  enjoined  by  the 
«<  Chriftian  religion,  are  inculcated  upon  us.'' 

The  year  after,  1664,  he  was  chofen  Tuefday  ledurer  at 
$t.  Lawrence  Jewry  j  and  being  now  thoroughly  fixed  in 
town,  and  having  eftaMiflbed  the  charafter  of  an  excellent 
preacher,  he  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  the  two  growing  evils  of 
Charles  the  lid's  reign,  atheifm  and  popery.  He  preached 
a  fermon  before  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  sc 
6t;Paurs,  in  1663,  On  the  wifdom  of  being  religious,  which 
v^9  publkhed  in  1664,  much  enlarged,  and  is  one  of  the 
moft  elegant,  perfpicuous,  and  convincing  defences  of  reli- 
gion, in  our  own  or  any  other  language.  In  1664  one  Sar- 
leant,  alias  Smith,  for  that  was  his  real  name,  who  had  dc- 
ferted  from  the  church  of  England  to  that  of  Rome,  pub- 
liflied  a  book,  called  Sure  footing  in  Chriftianity :  or.  Ra- 
tional difcourfes  on  the  rule  of  faith.  This  being  cried  up 
as  a  mighty  produAion  hj  the  abettors  of  popery,  Tillodbn 

anfwcjned 
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anrwered  it,  in  a  piece  intitled  The  rule  of  faitfa»  which 
WIS  printed  in  1666,  and  infcribed  to  dr.  Stillingfieet,  with 
whom  he-  was  intimately  acquainted.  Seijeant  repWti  to 
this,  ind  alfo  in  another  piece  attacked  a  paflage  in  TiUotV 
tNi'sfermon  On  th^wifdom  of  being  religious  ;  which  fer- 
mon,  as  well  as  his  Rule  of  faith,  Tillotfon  defended  in  the 
ftthce  to  the  firft  volume  of  bis  fermons,  printed  in  167 1^ 
8t(k 

The  fame  year  1666,  he  took  a  do£lor  of  divinity's  Je* 
gree  i  and,  in  1668,  preached  the  fermon  at  the  confecra* 
don  of  Wilkins  to  the  bifhopric  of  Cheiler.     He  was  related 
toWilkins,  by  having  on  the  23d  of  February,  1 663-4^ 
nanied  his  daughter-in-law,  Elisabeth  French,  who  was 
niece  to  Oliver  Cromwell :  for  (he  was  the  daughter  of  dr. 
Peter  French,  canon  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  by  Ro* 
Mna,  fifier  to  Cromwell  $  which  Robina  was  re-married,  about 
1656,  to  dr.  Wilkins,  then  warden  of  Wadham-eoUege. 
In  1669-70,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  and, 
in  1672,  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  that  church :  he  had 
fome  time  before  been  preferred  to  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  St  Paul.     He  had  now  been  fome  years  chaplain  to  the      ^ 
king,  who  yet  is  fuppofed,  by  Burnet  and  others,  to  have  Tilbtte** 
hsd  no  kindnefs  for  him ;  his  zeal  againft  popery  was  too  ^"J^TiwBm^ 
great,  for  him  to  be  any  favourite  at  court.     When  a  deda-  atu 
ntion  for  liberty  of  confcience  was  publiihed  in  1672,  with 
a  view  to  indulge  the  papifts,  the  biihops  were  alarmed,  and 
<lire£lcd  their  clergy  to  preach  againft  popery  1  the  king  com- 
plained to  archbiihop  Sheldon  of  this,  as  done  on  purpofe  to 
inflame  the  people,  and  alienate  them  from  himfelf  and  his 
government  i  upon  which  that  prelate  called  together  fome 
of  the  clergy,  to  confider  what  he  (hould  fay  to  his  majefty, 
if  he  prefled  him  any  farther  on  that  head ;  when  dr.  Tillot* 
fon  fu^efted  this  anfwer,  that,  <'  fince  his  majefty  profefled 
'^  the  proteftant  religion,  it  would  be  a  thing  without  pre*, 
^  cedent,  that  he  ihould  forbid  his  clergy  to  preach  in  de« 
^^  fence  of  it."    In  the  mean  time,  he  obferved  great  mode- 
ration towards  the  proteftant  diflenters,  and,  in  1667-8,  had 
joined  in  a  treaty  for  a  comprehenfion  of  fuch  as  could  be 
hrotigfat  into  the  communion  of  the  church :  but  this  attempt 
pioved  abortive,  as  did  another  flMde  in  1674.    In  1675,  be 

publiihed 
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.  pubKlhed  The  principles  of  natural  religion,,  by  bilhop  VTiU 
kinsy  who  had  died  at  his  houfe  in  1672,  and  committed  all 
his  papers  to  him^  to  do  what  he  pleafed  with.  The  twelve 
firft  chapters  only  having  been  tranfcribed  by  Wilkins  for 
the  prefs,  he  finiflied  the  remainder  out  of  the  bilhop's  papers, 
and  wrote  a  preface  himfelf.  In  1680,  he  publiihed  The  trea* 
tife  of  the  pope's  fupremacy,  by  dr.  Barrow,  who  dying  in 
1677,  left  all  his  manufcripts  to  the  care  of  dr.  Tillotfon. 
Ht  had  the  year  before  converted  Charles  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
afterwards  created  a  duke  by  king  William,  to  whom  he  was 
iecretary  of  ftate,  from  popery  to  the  proteftant  religion. 

On  the  ad  of  April  1680,  he  preached  before  the  king  at 
Whitehall,  a  fermon  on  Jofli.  xxiv.  15.  which  was  foon  after 
publifh^  by  his  majefiy's  fpecial  command,  under  the  tkle 
0f^  The  Proteftant  religion  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
Angularity  and  novelty.     But  this  difcourfe,  though  exccl- 
lenty   as  all  his  arc,   contained  fome  incidental  aflerttons, 
which  oiFepded  all  parties,  particularly  the  following  paflage : 
**  I  cannot  think,  till  I  be  better  informed,  which  I  am  al- 
ways rea4y  to  be,  that  any  pretence  of  confcience  warrants 
any  man,  that  is  not  extraordinarily  commif&oned,  as  the 
><  apoftles  and  firft  publilhers  of  the  gofpel  were,  and  cannot 
^*  juftify  that  commifSon  by  miracles  as  they  did,  to  affront 
*'  the  eftabliihed  religion  of  a  nation,  though  it  be  falfe } 
^*  and  openly  to  draw  men  off  from  the  profeffion  of  it,  in 
^^  contempt  of  the  magiftrate  and  the  law.     All  that  perfons 
.<'-  of  a  different  religion  can  in  fuch  a  cafe  reafonably  pretend 
y  to,  is  to  enjoy  the  private  liberty  and  exercife  of  their 
^<  own  confcience  and  religion ;  for  which  they  ought  to  be 
<^  very  thankful,  and  to  forbear  the  open  making  of  profe- 
lytes  to  their  own  religion,  though  they  be  never  fo  fure 
that  they  are  in  the  right,  till  they  have  either  an  extra- 
Some  i\f'      cc  ordinary  commifHon  from  God  to  that  purpofe,  or  the 
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ir.  Burnet  providcncc  of  (jrod  make  way  for  it  by  the  permiifion  of 

and  dr.  Til-  «c  the  magiftrate."     Dr.  Hickes,  who  wrote  a  virulent  libel 

iioned  by  the  agajnft  this  worthy  man  after  his  death,  fiiles  this  downiight 

jate  Funeral  Hobblfm,   and  tells  us,   that  a  witty  lord  ftanding  at  the 

the  former  king's  clbow  when  it  was  delivered,  faid,  *'  Sir,  do  you  hear 

upon  the  jat-  <4  ^r.  Hobbcs  in  the  pulpit?"  Dr.  Calamy's  account  is,  that 

1655^,  4tc.  the  king  having  flept  the  moft  part  of  the  time  while  the  fer- 
mon 
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mon  was  delivered,  a  certain  nobleman  ftepped  up  to  hihi)  Mcmoin  «f 
as  foon  as  it  was  over,  and  faid,  **  It  is  pity  your  majefty-  ^^t^jjjf 
^^  ilept,  for  we  have  had  the  rareft  piece  of  Hobbifin  tt^t  Howc,p.75« 
•*  ever  you  heard  in  your  life/*    To  which  the  king  an-  *^'  '^M* 
iwered,  ^*  Odds  fifli,   he  (hall  print  it  then  \**  and  imme* 
diately  gave  orders  to  that  purpofe.     Some  animadverfions 
were  made  upon  it,  and  printed,  but  it  does  riot  appear  that 
the  dean  took  any  farther  notice,  except  only  to  apdogife 
privately  among  his  friends,  for  having  advanced  an  aflertion 
which  he  faw  could  not  be  maintained.     He  excufed  himfelf    • 
by  the  hurry  he  was  in,  being  called  unexpectedly,  and  out  of 
tura^  to  preach  \  yet  it  is  a  little  to  be  wondered,  that  a  man' 
of  Tillotfon's  calm,   mild,   confidering  nature,   fhould  be 
hurried,  by  his  zeal  againft  popery,  to  advance  againft  the 
paptfts  what  equally  ftruck  at  our  firft  reformers. 

In  1682,  the  dean  gave  the  public,  from  the  manufcripts 
of  bifhop  Wilkins,  a  volume  in  8vo,  of  fifteen  fermons, 
which  he  introduced  with  a  preface,  in  defence  of  that  pre- 
late's chara<5ler,  againft  the  reflections  caft  upon  it  in  the 
Hiftoria  &  antiquitates  univerfitatis  Oxonienfis,  printed  in 
1674,  under  the  infpeAion  of  bi(hop  Fell,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  made  the  alterations  and  additions  that  are  made  iff 
that  edition  of  mr.  Anthony  Wood's  work.  The  tafk  of  pre- 
paring dr.  Barrow's  fermons  for  the  prefs,  which  had  em- 
{Joyed  the  dean  for  feveral  years,  and  coft  him  as  much  pains 
as  would  have  produced  many  more  of  his  own,  was  now 
finifhed,  and  the  edition  publifhed  at  London  in  1683,  folio. 
The  laborious  office  of  an  editor  of  fuch  voluminous  writ- 
ings as  thofe  of  Barrow,  undertaken  by  one  who  had  many 
years  before  appeared  to  fo  much  advantage  as  an  original 
writer,  was  as  clear  an  evidence  of  modefty,  as  it  was  of 
iincere  friendfhip,  in  dr.  Tillotfon.  The  difcovery  of  the 
Rye-houfe  plot  the  fame  year,  opened  a  melancholy  fcene, 
in  which  he  had  a  large  fhare  of  diftrefs,  on  account  of  his 
friendihip  for  lord  RufTel.  Himfelf  and  dr.  Burnet  were  fent 
for  by  that  lord,  and  both  attended  him  till  his  death  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  they  both  urged  him  to  difown  the  prin* 
ciple  of  refifting  the  powers  above,  for  which  they  were  fe- 
verely  cenfured,  and  doubtlefs  afterwards  felt  reafon  to  cen- 
fure  themfelves.  He  publi(hed  a  Difcourfe  againft  tranfub* 
4  ftantiatioA 
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fiandation  intbcjatterend  of  king  Charles's  reign,  and  another 
againft  purgatory,  in  the  beginning  of  king  James's.  The  for-* 
mer  began  the  debate  upon  that  do^ine,  and  gave  occafioa 
to  feveral  trads  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  publiibed  dur^ 
ing  the  controverfy  with  the  papifts,  which  fubfifted  through 
long  James's  reign,  and  which  produced  fo  many  pieces* 
that  the  vaft  colledion,  in  three  volumes  folio,  publiihed  a 
few  years  fince»  under  the  direfiion  of  Gibfon  biihop  of  Lon- 
don, is  only  a  part  of  thofe  written  by  proteftants. 

During  the  debate  in  parliament  concerning  the  fettlement 
of  the  crown  on  king  William  for  life,  the  dean  was  adviied 
With  upon  that  point  by  the  prince&  Anne  of  Denmark, 
who  was  prefled  by  the  Jacobites  to  form  an  oppofition  | 
and  who,  till  lady  Ruflel  and  dr.  Tillotfon  had  difcouried 
with  and  fettled  her,  had  refufed  to  give  her  confent  to  it* 
as  prgudicial  to  her  own  right.    He  was  afterwards  admitted' 
into  an  high  degree  of  confidence*  with  king  William  and 
queen  Mary  ;  and  their  majefties  had  the  greateft  reafbn  to 
confide  in  him,  for  he  was  a  true  friend  to  their  ef^ablifh- 
ment  on  the  throne  of  England,     The  vacancies  of  fome 
bifhoprics  foon  turned  the  thoughts  of  his  majefly  and  hij 
fiinifters  upon  the  dean  i  but  a  biihopric  was  fo  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  his  humour,  that  he  ufed  all  poffible  folicitationa 
to  avoid  it.     He  had  been  appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the 
king,  the  27th  of  March  1689  ;  In  Augufl  he  was  appoint* 
ed,  by  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral,  to  exercife  thcarchiepif- 
copal  jurifdi^Hon  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  devolved  to 
himfelf  and  that  body,  on  the  ifl  of  that  month,  by  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  Sancroft,  for  refufing  the  new  oaths ;  and  the 
king  foon  fixed  upon  him  to  fucceed  him.     Tillotfoa's  de- 
fires  and  ambition  had  never  extended  farther  than  to  the 
exchange  of  his  deanery  of  Canterbury  for  diat  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  were  granted  him  in  September,  upon  the  promotion 
of  Stillingfleet  to  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter :  but,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  kifled  the  king's  hand  for  this,  his  majefty  named 
Life  of  Til-  die  archbifhopric  to  him.     There  is  a  letter  of  his  to  lady 
P?Mo.         RwffcU  dated  April  19,  1689,  which  (hews  how  he  flood 
affeded  to  this  propofal,  and  alfo  clears  bifhop  Burnet  from 
many  a  grievous  cenfure,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  had  a  view  to 
the  archbifhopric.    After  aoquaic^ting  her  ladyihip  with  the 
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iifyobi  of  feveral  church  preferments^  he  proceeds :  <<  but 
**  now  begins  my  trpuUe.  After  I  bad  killed  the  king'ft 
*<  hand  for  the  deanery  of  St,  Paul*s,  1  gave  his  majefty  my 
**  moft  humble  thanks,  and  told  him,  that  now  he  had  fet 
*<  me  at  eafe  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  He  replied^ 
^*  No  fuch  matter^  I  afture  vou,  and  (poke  plainly  about  a 
*^  great  place,  which  I  dread  to  think  of  $  and  faid,  it  was 
*<  neceiTary  for  his  fervice,  and  he  muft  charge  it  upon  my 
^  coafcience.  Juft  as  he  had  faid  this  he  was  called  to  fup- 
"  per,  and  I  had  only  time  to  fay,  that,  when  his  majefly 
^<  was  at  leifure,  I  did  believe  I  could  fatisfy  him,  that  it 
^  would  be  moft  for  his  fervice  that  I  (hould  continue  in  the 
*<  ftation  in  which  he  had  now  placed  me.  This  hath 
«<  brought  me  into  a  real  difficulty ;  for,  on  the  otie  hand, 
*^  it  is  hard  to  decline  his  majefty's  commands,  and  much 
^  harder  yet  to  ftand  out  againft  fo  much  goodnefs  as  his 
"  majefty  is  pleafed  to  ufe  towards  me :  on  the  other,  I  can 
^  neither  bring  my  inclination  nor  my  judgment  to  it.  This 
**  I  owe  to  the  biihop  o^  Salifbury,  one  of  the  heft  and  worft 
**  friends  I  know :  heft  for  his  fingular  good  opinion  of  me, 
^*  and  the  worft  for  dire£ling  the  king  to  this  method,  which 
**  I  know  he  did ;  as  if  his  lordfhip  and  I  had  concerted  the 
**  matter,  how  to  finiih  this  foolifli  piece  of  diffimulation, 
**  in  running  away  from  a  bifliopric,  to  catch  an  archbijDbop* 
**  ric.  This  fine  device  hath  thrown  me  fo  far  into  the  bri- 
"  ars,  that,  without  his  majefty's  great  goodnefs,  I  (hail 
'*  never  get  off  without  a  fcratched  face.  And  now  I  will 
^^  tell  your  ladylhip  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  have  of  a 
*^  long  time,  I  thank  God  for  it,  devoted  myfelf  to  the  pub*- 
*^  lie  fervice,  without  any  regard  for  myfelf,  and  to  that  end 
'^  have  done  the  heft  I  could,  in  the  beft  manner  I  was  able  ; 
'*  of  late  God  hath  been  pleafed,  by  very  fevere  ways,  but 
*'  in  great  goodnefs  to  me,  to  wean  me  perfedly  from  the 
**  love  of  this  world  j"  (N.  B.  He  alludes  here  not  only  to 
the  death  of  his  friend  lord  Ruflel,  but  to  the  lofs  of  two 
daughters,  which  were  all  his  children  :)  ^*  fo  that  worldly 
**  greatnefs  is^  now  not  only  undeilrable,  but  diftafteful  to 
^  me.  And  I  do  verily  believe,  that  I  (hall  be  able  to  do 
**  as  much  or  more  good  in  my  prefent  ftation,  than  in  a 
<<  higher,  and  Ihall  not  have  one  jot  lefs  intereft  or  influ- 
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*«  cncc  upon  any  others  to  any  good  purpofe :  for  the  people 
<*  naturally  love  a  man  that  will  take  great  pains  and 
<*  little  preferment.  But,  on  the  other  ha^d,  if  I  could 
*<  force  my  inclination  to  take  this  great  place,  I  forefee 
**'  that  I  (hould  flnk  under  it,  grow  melancholy  and  good 

^  **  for  nothing,  and,  after  a  little  while,  die  as  a  fool  dies/' 
A  man  of  dr.  Tillotfon^s  difpofition  and  temper,  which 
was  mild,  gentle,  and  humane,  had  certainly  the  greateft 
reafpn  to  dread  the  archbifhopric,  fince  whoever  (hould  fuc- 
ceed  Sancroft,  was  fure  t9  be  the  butt  of  all  the  virulence 
and  malice  of  the  nonjurors,  who  would,^  of  courfe,  deteft 
and  abhor  him.  Accordingly,  he  made  all  the  ftruggle  and 
all  the  oppofition  to  it  which  a  fubjedt  could  make  againft  his 
king ;  and,  when  all  would  not  do,  he  accepted  it  with  the 
greateft  rela6lance.  Of  this  we  have  the  following  account, 
in  another  letter  to  lady  Ruflel,  dated  October  the  25th|f 
1690 :  for  there  was  ever  a  ftrift  intimacy  and  correfpondence 
between  this  lady  and  dr.  Tillotfon,  after  the  death  of  lord 
RuITel,  and  there  pailed  feveral  letters  between  them  upon  this 
occafion.  *^  I  waited  upon  the  king  at  Keniington,  and  he 
*^  took  me  into  his  clofet,  where  I  told  him,  that  I  could  not 
*<  but  have  a  deep  fenfe  of  his  majefty's  great  grace  and  favour 

,  •*  to  me,  not  only  to  offer  me  the  beft  thing  he  had  to  give, 
**  but  to  prefs  it  fo  earneftly  upon  me.  I  faid,  I  would  not 
*<  prefume  to  argue  the  matter  any  farther,  but  I  hoped  he 
*^  would  give  me  leave  to  be  dill  his  humble  and  earneft  petit!- 

'  **  oner  to  fpare  me  in  that  thing.  He  anfwered,  he  would 
*^  do  fo  if  he  could,  but  he'  knew  not  what  to  do,  if  I  re- 
*^  fufed  him.  Upon  that  I  told  him,  that  I  tendered  my 
*^  life  to  him,  and  did  humbly  devote  it  to  be  difpofed  of  as 
bethought  fit:  hewasgracioufly  pleafed  to  fay,  it  was 
the  beft  news  had  come  to  him  this  great  while.  I  did 
*<  not  kneel  down  to  kifs  his  hand,  for,  without  that,  I 
^\  doubt  I  am  too  fure  of  it,  but  requefted  of  him,  that  he 
**  would  defer  the  declaration  of  it,  and  let  it  bca'fecret 
**  for  fome  time.  He  faid,  he  thought  it  might  not  be  amifs 
•*  to  defer  it  till  the  parliament  was  up.  I  begged  farther 
^*  of  him,  that  he  would  not  make  me  a  wedge  to  drive  out 
•*  the  prefent  archbifhop  ;  that  fome  time  before  I  was  no- 
•*  minated,  his  majeftv  would  be  pleafcd  to  declare  in  coun- 
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••  til,  that,  fince  his  lenity  had  not  had  any  better  cne£k,  hfe 
*'  would  wait  no  more,  but  wbuld  difpofe  of  their  places. 
**  This  I  told  him  I  humbly  defired,  that  I  might  n6t  be 
thought  to  do  any  thing  harfh,  bt  which  might  r^fle<^ 
upon  mt :  fbr  now  that  his  majefty  had  thought  fit  to 
advance  mc  to  this  ftation,  my  reputation  was  become  ' 
his  intereft.  He  faid  he  wa's  fenfible  of  it,  and  thought 
*'  it  reafbnable  to  do  as  I  defired.  I  craved  leave  of  him  to 
•*  mention  one  thing  more,  which  in  jiifticc  to  my  family, 
efpecially  my  wife,  I  ought  to  do  -,  that  I  (hould  be  more 
than  undoiie  by  the  great  aiid  neceflary  charge  of  coming 
into  this  place,  and  muft  therefore  be  an  humble  pcticionet 
to  his  majefty,  that,  if  it  (hould  pleafe  Qod  to  take  me 
^*  out  of  the  world,  that  I  muft  unavoidably  leave  my  wife 
*'  a  beggar,  he  would  not  fuiFer  her  to  be  fo ;  and  that  he 
**  would  gracioufly  be  pleafed  to  confider,  that  the  wido>^ 
•*  of  an  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  which  would  now  be 
^'  an  odd  figure  in  England,  could  not  decently  be  fupported 
••  by  {0  little  as  would  have  contented  her  very  well,  if  t 
'*  had  died  a  dean.  To  this  he  gave  a  very  gracious  an- 
**  fwer,  I  promife  you  to  take  dare  of  her."— His  remark 
to  the  king,  that  **  the  widow  of  an  archbifbop  would  now 
^*  be  an  odd  figure  in  England,''  was  founded  upon  this  h&j 
that  only  two,  who  had  filled  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  had 
been  married,  Cranmer  and  Parker. 

The  king's  nomination  of  him  to  the  archbKbopric  was 
agreed  between  them,  as  appears,  to  Ve  poftponed  till  aftei* 
the  breaking  up  of  the  feffion  of  parliament,  which  was  pro- 
rogued the  5th  of  January,  1690-1 ;  aiid  then  it  was  thought 
proper  to  defer  it  ftill  longer,  till  the  king  (hould  return  from 
Holland,  whither  he  was  then  going.  He  arrived  at  White- 
hall the  13th  of  April,  and  nominated  Tillotfon  to  the  coun-> 
cil  on  the  23d,  who  was  confecrated  the  31ft  of  May,  be« 
ing  Whitfunday,  in  Bow-church,  by  Mew  bi(hop  of  Win- 
chefter,  Lloyd  bi(hop  of  St.  Afaph,  Burnet  bilhop  of  Sarum^ 
Stillingfleet  bi(hop  of  Worc^fter,  Ironfide  biihop  of  Briftol, 
and  Hough  biihop  of  Oxford,  in  the  prefenqe  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen^  lord  prefident  of 
the  council,  the  earl  of  Devonfliire,  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield|  the  ca^I  of  Fauconberg,  and  other  per- 
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Tons  of  rank  -,  and,  four  days  after  his  confecration,  wv 
fworn  of  the  privy-council.     His  promotion  was  atte^ided 
with  the  ufualcompliments  of  congratulation,  outof  refped 
either  to  himfelf  or  his  ftation,  which,  however,  were  foon 
followed  by  a  very  oppofite  treatipent  from  the  nonjuring 
party ;  the  greateft  part  of  whom,  from  the  moment  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  archbifhopric,  purfued  him  with  an  unre- 
lenting rage,  which  lafted  during  his  life,  and  was  by  no 
LifeofDod-  means  appeafed  after  his  death.    Before  his  confecration, 
BroLoiy       ^^^  learned  mr.  Dodwell,  who  was  afterwards  deprived  rf 
p.  120,  '      Camden's  hiftorical  leAure  at  Oxford,  wrote  him  a  letter, 
dated  the  i2th  of  May,  to  difliiade  him  from  being,  lays  he, 
<'  the  aggrefTor  in  the  new  defigned  fchifm,  in  eroAing  ano- 
^'  ther  altar  againft  the  hitherto  acknowledged  altar  of  your 
^^  deprived  fathers  and  brethren.    If  their  places  be  not  va- 
^<  cant,  the  new  confecration  muft,  by  the  nature  of  the 
<*  fpiritual  monarchy,  be  null  and  invalid,  and  fchifmatical.*' 
This  letter  of  mr.  Dodwell  was  written  with  much  greater 
mildnefs  and  moderation  than  another,  which  was  fent  to 
the  archbifhop's  lady  for  him,  and  a  copy  of  it  to  the  countefi 
of  Derby,  for  the  qu^n,  and  printed  foon  aften    It  called 
upon  him  to  reconcile  his  ad^ings  fince  the  revolution  with 
the  principles  either  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or  widi 
thofe  of  his  own  letter  to  lord  Rufiel,  which  was  reprinted 
Some  dif-      upon  this  occafion.     The  writer  of  it  is  faid,  by.dr.  Hickes, 
courfes.  Sec,  ^^  jj^  ^  perfon  of  great  candor  and  judgment,  and  once  a 
great  admirer  of  the  archbifliop,  though  he  became  (b  much 
prejudiced  againft  him  as  to  declare  after  his  deat^,  to  dr. 
Hickes,  that  he  thought  him  ^^  an  atheift^  as  much  as  a  man 
r  «<<  could  be,  though  the  graveft  certainly,''  faid  he,  ^^  thai 

I  ^^  ever  was/'    But  thefe  and  other  libels  were  fo  far  from 

I  ^xafperating  the  archbifliop  againft  thofe  who  were  conceraedl 

in  difperfing  them,  that,  when  fome  were  feizcd  on  that  ac* 
count,  he  ufed  all  his  intereft  with  the  government  to  cover 
I  them  from  puni(hment. 

After  he  had  been  fettled  about  a  year  in  his  fee,  he  found 
himfelf  confirmed  in  notions  he  had  always  entertained,  that  the 
circumftances  attending  grandeur  make  it  not  near  fo  eUgiblc» 
with  regard  to  the  pofleflbr's  own  eafe  and  happintfs,  as  per* 
fons  at  a  diftance  from  it  afc  apt  tg  imagine*    To  this  pur- 
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poTe  he  entered  rcfle^ons  in  ihort-hand,  in  his  comiiioft- 
place  book,  under  the  title  of.  Some  fcatteied  thoughts  of 
mj  own  upon  feveral  fubje^  and  occafions,  begun  this  1 3th 
of  March,  1691-21  to  be  tranfcribed :  and  his  remarks  con- 
cerning a  public  and  fplendid  way  of  living,  compared  with 
a  private  and  retired  life,  deferve  to  be  inferted,  as  they  did 
hot  refttit  from  fpleen  and  xKfappointment,  but  from  the  ex- 
perience of  one  who  Was,  at  the  very  time,  afiually  in  the 
pofleffion  of  what  is  ufually  thought  the  fummum  bonum. 
*•  Oae  would  be  apt  to  wonder,"  fays  he,  "  that  Nehemiah  Chip,  r, 
**  (bouM  reckon  a  huge  bill  of  fare,  and  a  vaft  number  of  ^^*^^^^^ 
**  promiicuous  guefts,  among  his  virtues  and  good  deeds, 
*^  for  which  he  defires  God  to  remember  him ;  but,  upon  bet* 
**  ter  confideration,  befldes  the  bounty,  and  fometimes  cha<* 
**  rity  of  a  great  table,  provided  there  be  nothing  of  vanity 
^  or  ofientation  in  it,  there  may  be  exercifed  two  very  con- 
**  fidcrable  virtues  :  one  is  temperance,  and  the  other  felf-« 
^  denial,  in  a  man's  being  contented,  for  the  fake  of  the 
^  public,  to  deny  himfelf  ib  much,  as  to  (it  down  every 
^  day  to  a  feaft,  and  to  eat  continually  in  a  croud,  and  al« 
**  moft  never  to  be  alone,  efpecially  when,  as  it  often  hap- 
^  pens,  a  great  part  of  the  company  that  a  man  muft  have, 
**  is  the  company  that  a  man  would  not  have.    I  doubt  it 
^  will  prove  but  a  melancholy  bufinefs  when  a  man  comes 
**  to  die,  to  have  made  a  great  noife  and  buftle  in  the  world, 
^*  and  to  have  been  known  far  and  near,  but  all  this  while 
^  to  have  been  hid  and  concealed  from  himfelf.     It  is  a  very 
^  odd  and  fantaftical  fort  of  life,  for  a  man  to  be  continually 
**  from  home,  and  moft  of  all  a  ftranger  at  his  own  houfe. . 
*^  It  is  furely  an  uneafy  thing  to  fit  always  in  a  frame,  and 
**  to  be  perpetually  upon  a  man's  guard,  not  to  be  able  to 
^  ipeak  a  carelefs  word,  or  to  ufe  a  negligent  pofture,  with- 
"  out  obfervation  and  cenfure.     Men  are  apt  to  think,  that 
^  they  who  are  in  the  higheft  places,  and  have  the  moft 
'*  power,  have  moft  liberty  to  fay  and  do  what  they  pleafe  % 
**  but  it  is  quite  otherwife,  for  they  have  the  leaft  liberty, 
**  becaufe  they  are  moft  obferved.    It  is  not  mine  own  ob- 
**  fervation,   a  much  wifer  man,  I  mean  TuUy,  fays,  In 
*^  maximi  quique  fortunil  minimum  licere :  they  that  are 
!^  in  the  hi^eft  and  greateft  condition  have,  of  all  others, 
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**  the  leaft  liberty. '^  All  thefe,  and  many  more,  are  the 
evils  which  attend  greatnefs :  but  what  will  not  mortals  un- 
dergo, and  what  real  goods  will  they  not  facrifice,  for  the 
fake  of  gratifying  vanity  ?  Vanity,  that  cordial  drop  of  life, 
.  that  never-failing  comfort  and  fupport,  when  all  others  ceafe 
and  die  away. 

•  Dr.  Tillotfon  was  no  fooner  fettled  in  the  archtepifcopal 
fee,  than  he  began  to  form  feveral  defigns  for  the  good  of 
the  church  and  religion  in  general :  and  in  thefe  he  was  en- 
couraged by  their  majefties.  With  this  view  he  joined  with 
the  queen,  ih  engaging  the  bifbop  of  Salifbury  to  draw  up 
bis  Difcourfe  of  the  paftoral  care,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
fcene  for  the  perfeding  fome  parts  of  our  ecclefiaftical  con«- 
fiitution.  This  was  biihop  Burnet's  favourite  trad,  and  it 
was  publifhed  in  the  year  1692.  In  the  few  moments  of  his 
leifure  he  revifed  his  own  fermons,  and,  in  1693,  publiflied 
four  of  them.  Concerning  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of 
our  blefled  ^aviour*  His  chief  dedgn  in  this  was,  to  remove 
the  imputation  of  Sociniantfm,  which  had  long  been,  an(f 
was  then  more  than  ever,  fixed  upon  him  by  thofe  who  did 
not  love  his  prineifrfes,  but  for  which  there  feema  to  have 
been  no  reafon  at  all,  unlefs  defending  religion  upon  rational 
grounds,  and  holding  friendship  and  correfpondence  with 
Locke,  Limborchy  Le  Clerc,  and  others  who  did  the  fame, 
may  be  thought  reafons.  Of  this  he  indireAly  complains, 
PofthorooQs  in  one  of  his  fermons :  *'  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pais, 

kim,  vi*.  '  **  a  reafonable  account  of  his  faith,  and  to  eftablilh  religion 
**  upon  rational  principles,  is  prerently  branded  for  a  So* 
^*  cinian ;  of  which  we  have  a  fad  inftance  in  that  incom- 
^<  parable  perfon  mr.  Chillingworth,  the  glory  •f  this  age 
**  and  nation^  who  for  no  other  caufe  that  Pknow  of,  but 
<<  his  worthy  and  fuccefsful  attempts  to  make  Cbriftian 
<*  religion  reafonable,  and  to  difcover  thofe  firm  and  folid 
<*  foundations  Upon  which  our  faith  is  built,  hath  been  re- 
^*  quited  with  this  black  and  odious  chara£len  But  if  this 
*<  be  Socinianifm,  for  a  man  to  enquire  into  the  grounds 
<<  and  reafons  of  Chriflian  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to 
<«  give  a  fatisfa£tory  account  why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no 
*^  way  but  that  aU  confiderate  iniquificive  iticn^  that  are 

**  above 
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**  above  fancy  andenthufiafm,  muft  be  either  Socianians  or 
**  atheifts." 

-  The  good  of  the  church,  and  the  reformation  of  all  abufes 
smong  the  clergy,  were  the  qonftant  o\y]tSt  of  the  archbi- 
fliop*8  thoughts  ;  and,  among  other  refolutions  and  projefb 
for  this  purpofe  one  was,  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  a  more'-ftrid 
refidence  upon  their  cures  :  but  there  was  fuch  an  evil  and 
a£live  fpirit  at  work  againft  him,  that  fault  was  found  with 
every  thing  he  faid  or  did,  and  all  opportunities  were  taken 
to  blaft  and  defame  him;  which  made  a  confiderable  im- 
preffion  upon  his  fpirits,  fo  that  he  grew  very  uneafy  in  his 
high  poft.  The  malice  and  party  rage  which  he  had  felt  in 
Ibme  meafure  before,  broke  out,  after  his  advancement,  in 
all  the  forms  of  open  infult.  One  day,  while  a  gentleman 
was  with  him,  who  came  to  pay  his  compliments,  a  packet 
was  brought  in,  fealed  and  direded  to  him,  upon  opening 
which*  there  appeared  a  maik,  but  nothing  written.  The 
^  archbiihop,  without  any  figns  of  emotion,  threw  it  carelefsly 
among  his  papers  on  the  table,  but,  on  the  gentleman's 
cxpreifing  great  furprife  at  the  affro'nt,  he  only  fmiled,  and 
iaid,  that  ^*  this  was  a  gentle  rebuke,  compared  with  feme 
*'  others,  that  lay  there  in  black  and  white,"  pointing  to 
the  papers  upon  the  table.  Yet  all  this  injurious  treatment, 
and  all  the  calumnies  fpread  againft  him,  though  the  falfeft 
that  malice  could  invent,  could  never  provoke  this  gentle, 
humane,  good-natured  prelate  to  the  leaft  teYnper  of  revenge; 
nor  did  he  ever  indulge  himfelf  in  ai^y  of  thofe  liberties  of 
fpeaking  about  others,  which  were,  to  fo  immeafurable  a 
degree,  made  ufe  of  againft  himfelf :  and  upon  a  bundle  of 
libds,  found  among  his  papers  after  hi.s  death,  he  put  no 
other  infcription  than  this,  ^^  Thefe  are  libels,  I  pray  God 
•*  forgive  them,  I  do.** 

He  concurred  again  with  thp  queen,  in  engaging  the  bi- 
(hop  of  Salift)ury  to  undertake  his  Expofition  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England  ;  which  that  inde- 
fatigable prelate  performed  in  lefs  than  a  year,  though  it 
was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1699.  He  fent  the  manu- 
fcript  to  the  archbiihop,  who,  having  revifed  and  altered  it 
in  feveral  places,  returned  it,  with  his  judgment,  in  the 
following  letter : 

M  3  Lambeth* 


TILLOTSON. 

«  %#   T     J         Lambcth-houfe,  OAober  23,  1694.. 
**  My  Lord,  . 

<<  I  have,  with  great  pleafure  and  fatisb^Bon,  read  over 

^<  the  great  volume  you  fent  me,  ''and  an^  aftoniihed  to  fee 

*<  fo  vaft  a  work  begun  and  £ni(hed  in  fe  (hort  a  time.     In 

**  the  article  of  the  Trinity  you  have  £iid  all  that,  I  think, 

^*  can  be  faid  upon  fo  obfcure  and  difficult  an  argument* 

<<  The  Socinlans  have  juft  now  publiflied  an  anfwer  to  us 

**  all,  but  I  have  not  had  a  fight  of  it.    The  negative  ar* 

•*  ticlcs  againft  the  church  of  Rome  you  have  very  fiilly  ex- 

^*  plained,  and  mch  great  learning  and  judgment :  con* 

*<  cer^ing  thefe  you  will  meet  with  no  oppofition  among 

<<  ourfelves.     The  greateft  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 

*<  from  the  points  in  difierence  between  the  Calyinifts  and 

<<  Remonftrants,  in  which  you  have  ihewn  not  only  great 

*^  ikill  and  moderation,  but  great  prudence,  in  contenting 

*<  yourfelf  to  reprefent  both  fides  impartially,  without  any- 

*^  ppfitive  declaration  of  your  own  judgment*    The  account 

^*  given  of  Atbanafius's  creed  feems  to  me  no  wife  (atisfac- 

•*  tory,  I  wi(h  we  were  well  rid  of  it.     I  pray  God  to  pre- 

^*  ferve  youc  lordflip,  to  do  more  fuch  feivices  to  die  chunrh. 

**  I  amj  my  Lord, 

<*  Yours  moft  aflwfiionately, 

Jo.  Cant.* 

He  did  not  long  furme  the  writing  of  this  letter :  for, 
on  the  1 8th  of  November  following,  he  was  fuddenly  feized 
with  an  illnefs,  which,  turning  to  a  dead  palfy,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  on  the  a4th,  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age* 
He  was  attended  the  two  laft  nights  of  his  iilnefs  by  his  dear 
friend  mr.  Nelfon,  in  whofe  arms  he  expired.  The  (brrow 
for  his  death  was  more  univerfal  than  ever  was  known  for  a 
fubje£t,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  with  a  numerous  train 
of  coaches,  filled  with  perfons  of  the  firft  quality,  who  went 
voluntarily  to  aiSft  at  the  folemnity.  His  funeral  feroKMi 
was  preached  by  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  and,  being  foon 
after  publiflied,  was  remarked  on  by  dr.  Hickes,  in  a  piece 
intitled)  Some  difcoujrfcs  upon  dr.  Burnet  and  dr.  Tillotfon^ 
fxc.  The  acrimony  of  this  piece  is  fcarce  to  be  matched 
among  the  inve&ives  of  any  age  or  language ;  biibop  Bur-' 
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Sft,  however,  gatre  a  ftrdng  and  clear  anfwer  to  thefe  DIA 
courfes,  in  fome  Refle£tions  on  them,  and  Ihewed  them  ta 
be,  what  thfey  really  and  truly  are,  a  malicious  and  fcurri- 
lous  libel.  But  whatever  attempts  have  been,  or  may  be 
itiadc  upon  archbifliop  Tillotfen,  his  charader  may  fafeiy 
be  tmftcd  to  pofterity  ;  for  his  life  was  not  only  free  front 
Uemiflics,  but. exemplary  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  as  appear^ 
from  fads,  founded  on  indifputable  authority,  and  from  the 
tcftimony  of  his  own  writings.  In  his  domeftie  relations, 
fiiendflrips,  and  the  whole  commerce  of  bufinefs,  he  wa^ 
eafy  and  humble,  frank  and  open,  tender-hearted  and  boun- 
tifiil  to  fuch  an  extent,  that,  while  he  was  in  a  private  fta- 
tion,  he  laid  afide  two  tenths  of  his  income  for  charitable 
ufes.  He  defpifed  wealth  too  much,  infomuch  that  if  the 
king  had  not  forgiven  his  firft-frutts,  his  debts  coiild  not 
have  been  paici ;  and  he  left  nothing  to  his  family  but  the 
copy  of  his  pofthamous  fermons,  which  was  fold  for  2500 
guineas ;  a  poor  maintenance  (or  the  widow  of  an  archbi- 
fhop,  if  the  king  had  not  increafed  it  by  an  annuity  of  400]. 
iji  i695y  and  the  addition  of  200 1.  more  in  1698. 

The  death  of  the  archbifliop  was  lamented  by  mr.  Locke,  Ucke*i 
in  a  letter  to  Limborch,  not  only  as  a  confiderable  ]o(s  to  ^^[  |^ 
himfelf  of  a  zealous  and  candid  enquirer  after  truth,  whom 
he  confulted  freely  upon  all  doubts  in  theological  {ubjeds, 
and  of  a  friend,  whofe  fincerity  he  had  experienced  for  many 
years,  but  likewife  as  a  very  important  one  to  the  £ngli(h 
nation^  and  the  whole  body  of  the  reformed  churches.     He 
had  publiflied  iii  his  life-time  as  many  fermons  as,  with  his 
Rule  of  faith,  amounted  to  one  volume  in  folio,  and  as  many 
wire  publilhed  after  his  death,  by  his  chaplain,  dr.  Barker, 
as  MioUnted  to  tw6  more.    They  have  been  often  printed, 
and'  much  read,  as  they  continue  to  be  at  prefent,  and  muft 
ever  continue  to  be,  fo  long  as  any  regard  is  paid  to  found 
divinity,  built  upon  good  fenfe.    They  have  been  tranflated 
idlo  feveral  languages,  and  the  reputation  of  them  in  foreign 
countries  »was  partly  owing  to  M.  Le  Clerc,  who,  in  his 
BiMioAeque  choiiee  for  the  year  1705,  gave  an  account  of  Tom.  tH. 
the  fecond  edition,  in  1699,  folio,  of  thofc  that  were  pub-  *"•  *• 
liflled  in  his  life-time.     He  declares  there,  that  *<  the  arch- 
^  bifliop^s  m^^wasabove  an/commendation  which  he  could 

M  4  *'  give ; 
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(c  g{y^ .  thtt  it  was  formed  from  the  union  of  an  extraor-' 
^^  dinary  clearnefs  of  head,  a  great  penetration,  an  exquiiittt 
^<  talent  of  reafoning,  a  profound  knowledge  of  true  divi« 
*'  nity,  a  folid  piety,  a  moft  fingular  perfpicuity  and  unaf- 
<<  feded  elegance  of  ftyle,  with  every  other  quality  that  could 
<'  be  defired  in  a  man  of  his  order  j  and  that,  whereas  com- 
^*  pofitions  of  this  kind  are  commonly  merely  rhetorical  and 
^^  popular  declamations,  and  much  better  to  be  heard  from 
f^  the  pulpit,  than  to  be  read  in  print,  bis  are,  for  the  moft 
<'  part,  exadl  diflertations,  and  capable  of  beariog  the  teft 
*'  of  a  moft  rigorous  examination.'^ 

As.good  fenfe,  found  reafoning,  and  profound  knowledge, 
juftly  intitled  our  archbi(hop  to  the  ^hara<£ler  of  a  great  and 
'  excellent  divine,  fo  copi^ufnefs,  ftyle,  and  manner  of  com- 
pofition,  have  made  him  alfo  efteemed  and  admired  as  an 
Fitzof-         illuftrious  orator^    But  a  polite  writer  of  our  own  country 
tm\ti.xbf'.  cannot  allow  this  to  him  >  but,  on  the  contrary,  «  thinks^ 
*^  that  no  man  had  ever  lefs  pretenfions  to  genuine  oratory» 
<'  than  this  celebrated  preacher.    One  cannot  indeed  but 
**  regret,"   fays  he,  "  that  dr.  Tillotfon,   who  abounds 
^<  with  fuch  noble  and  generous  fentiments,  fliould  want 
/^  the  art  of  fetting  them  off  with  all  the  advantage  they 
*'  deferve;  that  the  fublime  in  morals  ihould  not  be  attended 
with  a  fuitfible  elevation  of  language.     The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  his  words  are  frequently  ill  chofen,  and  almoft 
always  ill  placed  ;  his  periods  are  both  tedious  and  unhar- 
<*  monious ;    as  his   metaphors   are   generally  mean,  and 
*'  often  ridiculous."    He  imputes  this  chiefly  to  his  ^'  having 
*'  had  no  fort  of  notion  of  rhetorical  numbers,*'  which  feems^ 
indeed,  to  have  been  in  fome  meafure  the  cafe  j  and,  as  for  as 
this  can  detra£t  from  the  charader  of  a  compleat  orator, 
we  are  teady  to  make  fome  abatement :  yet  there  is  certainly 
grpat  copioufnefs,  and,  as  this  gemlemfin  allows,  *^  a  nohle 
Cangreve's     ^^  funplicity,"    ix^  his  difpourfc^.     And  for  the  language. 
Dedication     notwjthftanding  fome  exceptionable  p^flagcs  with  regard  to 
pramatiT      the  ufc  of  mctaphors,  incident  to  the  l)e(l  authors,  mr.  D17- 
workifo  Ui«  den  frequently  o^ned  with  pleafure,  that,  if  he  had  any  ta-* 
Newcaftie,    ^^^^  ^^r  ]f  ngli(h  profe,  as  certainly  he  had  a  very  great  one^ 
1717*  in       it  was  owing  to  his  having  often  read  the  writings  of  arch- 
««*?•         bifliop  TiUotfpH'    Ur,  A4difpft  lijtcwifc,  fpc  WC  will  not 
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mentioii  writers  of  inferior  note,  confidered  Tillotfon's  writ- 
ings as  the  chief  ftandard  of  our  language,  and  accordingly 
marked  the  particular  phrafes  in  the  fermons  publiihed  dur- 
ing his  life-time,  as  the  ground -work  of  an  Engliih  di£lia« 
narjr,  which  he  had  projefted.  -       .     , 

Archbifhop  Tillotfon's  Sermons  have  been  often  reprinted 
in  folio  and  oSavo  ;  to  the  laft  edition  in  folio  is  prefixed  a 
good  life  of  him,  compiled  with  care  and  judgment,  by  the 
reverend  dr.  Birch,  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  pre* 
fent  account. 

TINDAL  (dr.  Matthew)  a  moft  celebrated  £ng-  Wood*«A- 
lifli  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  of  Beer-ferres  in  ^*%^^yS^ 
Devonj(hirey  and  born  about  the  year  1657.    He  beciune  a  1721.. 
commoner  of  Lincoln-college  in  Oxford,  in  1672,  where 
he  had  the  afterwards  well-known  dr.  Hickes  for  his  tutor, 
and  from  thence  removed  to  Exeter-college.      In  J  676^ 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  afterwards 
deAed  fellow  of  AU-fouIs-college.    In  1679,  he  took  a.  ba- 
chelor of  laws  degree;  and,  in  July  1685,  became  a  doQor 
in  that  faculty.    In  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  he  declared 
himfelf  a  Roman  catholic,  but  afterwards  renounced  that  r&* 
ligion.     Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  he  did  not  return  to  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  till  after  that  king  had  left  the  nation ;  but 
aqcording  to  his  own  account,  as  we  jQiall  cite  it  by  and  by^ 
he  returned  to  it  before  that  memorablje  epocba. 

He  was  greatly  diftinguilhed  in  his  time,  by  two  very  ex- 
traordinary books  which  he  publifhed ;  one  written  ^ainft 
the  church,  in  the  fenfe  that  high  churchmen  underftand 
that  word  ;  the  other,  againfl  revealed  religion.  The  for- 
mer came  out  in  1706,  with  this  title,  Th^  rights  of  the 
Chriftian  church  aflerted,  againft  the  Romifh  and  all  other 
priefts,  who  claim  an  independent  power  over  it ;  with  a 
preface  concerning  the  government  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  by  law  eftablifhed, '  8vo.  Dr.  Tindal  ws^,  doub(- 
lefs,  aware  of  the  difturbance  this  work  wo^ld  give,  and  it 
feems  as  if  he  took  fome  little  pleafure  in  it :  for,  as  dr. 
Hickes  relates,  he  told  a  gentleman,  who  found  him  at  it 
with  peit  in  hand,  that  ^*  he  was  writing  a  book  whi^ 
•*  would  m^  rte  cjer^  mad/'    Perhaps  w  bogk  was  cycjr 
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puUifhed,  that  oecafioned  them  more  vexation,  ftnd  zccori* 
ingly  numbets  among  them  immediately  wrote  agatnft  it» 
and  did  not  fcruple  to  brand  it  with  the  fevereft  and  fouleft 
inputationa.    One  of  them  indtles  his  anfwer^  Spinosa  re* 
Vived :  or,  A  treatife  proving  the  book  called  The  rights  of 
the  Chrtftian  church,  &c.  in  the  moft  notorious  parts  of  it, 
to  be  the  fame  with  Spinoxa's  Rights  of  theChriftian  clergy, 
&c.  and  that  both  of  them  are  grounded  upon  downright 
atheifm.    To  which  is  added,  A  preliminary  difcourfe  relat-* 
ing  to  the  faid  books,  by  the  reverend  dr.^  George  Htckes, 
1709,  8vo  :    it  is  from  this  preliminarv  difcourfe,  that  the 
abovementioned  anecdote  is  taken.    But,'  whatever  diftur- 
bance  this  wofk  might  create  at  home^  and  whatever  preju- 
dices it  might  raife  againft  its  author,  among  the  clergy  of 
the  ehnreh  of  England,  the  proteftants  abroad  judged  very 
diiferently,  and  even  fpoke  of  it  in  terms  of  approbation  and 
T«m.  X.       applaiife.    M.  Le  Clerc  gave  an  account  of  it^  In  his  Bib- 
P- I^S*         liotheque  choice,  which  begins  in  the  following  manner : 
*^  we  bear,  dkat  this  book  has  made  a  great  noife  itt  £ng- 
^*  land,  and  it  is  not  at  all  fiirprifing,  fmce  the  author  of  it 
<^  attacks,  with  all  his  might,  the  pretenfions  of  thofe  who 
'^  are  called  high  churchmen  ;  that  is,  of  thofe  who  carry 
^^  the  rights  of  biihops  (o  far,  as  to  make  them  independent 
*^  in  ecclefiaftical  affiairs  of  prince  and  people,  and  whb  con* 
^*  fider  every  thing  that  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  depend 
*^  dence  of  thd  laity  on  bilhops,  as  an  ufurpation  of  the  laics 
*'-  againft  divine  right.— -I  am  far  from  taking  part  in  any  par- 
*<  ticular  difputes  which  the  learned  of  England  may  have 
^<  with  one  another,  concerning  the  independent  power  and 
<^*  authority  of  their  bifliops,  and  farther  ftill  from  defiring  to 
^^  hurt,  in  any  way,  the  church  of  England,  which  I  refpeA 
^<  and  honour  as  the  moflr  illuftrious  of  all  proteftant  churches ; 
<<  but  I  am  perfuaded,  th^it  the  wife  and  modemte  members 
*^  of  thfs  church  can  never  be  alarmed  at  fuch  a  book  as  this, 
^^  as  if  the  church  was  actually  in  danger.   .  I  belter  the 
^<  author,  as  himfelf  fays,  had  no  defign  againft  the  prefent 
^<  eftabliflimehf,  which  he  approves,  but  only  againft  fome 
**  exceffive  preten^ons,  which  are  even  contrary  to  the  laws 
*^  of  the  land,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  king  andparlfa- 
s^^  menu    As  Idonot  know>  nor  have  aiiy  conne^on* with 

«  him. 
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^*  kim,  I  hwe  no  partievlar  ineefeft.  to  (ewt  hy  defending 
*^  him>  and  I  do  not  undertake  it.— ^His  book  is  too  full  of 
^*  matter  for  me  to  give  an  exa£k  akridgmeni  of  it,  and  they 
<^  mrtio  underftand  Englifli  will  do  well  to  read  the  original: 
<*  they  have  never  read  a  book  fo  ftrong  and  fo  fupported,  in 
^'  favour  of  the  prbciples  which  proteftants  on  this  fide  the 
^  water  hold  in  common." 

The  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  iaqtieen'Anne*s  reign^ 
thought  that  fuch  a  chara&er  of  The  rights  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  &c.  from  a  man  of  Le  Clcrc's  reputation  for  parts 
and  learning,  muft  have  no  fmall  influence  in  recommending 
the  book,  and  in  fuggefting  fovourable  notions  of  the  prin« 
ciples  advanced  in  it ;  and  therefore,  in  thcnr  repre/bntation 
of  the  piipfent  ftate  of  religion,  diey  judged  it  cxpccBcnt  to 
give  it  this  turn,  namely,  *'  that  thoie  infideh"  (meaning 
Tindal  and  others)  ^*  have  procured  abftra£b  and  comment 
'^  dations  of  their  own.proftine  wri^ngs,  and  probaUy  diawff 
«  up  by  themfelves,  to  be  inferted  in  fbreigar  journals,  and 
^'  that  they  have  tranflated  them  into  the  Eaglifh  tongue, 
*<  and  publiihed  them  here  at  home,  in  order  to  add  the 
^*  greater  weight  to  their  vi4eked  opinions."    HeiKe  a  tko^ 
tio^  prevailed  in  England,  that  Le  Clerc  had  been  paid  for 
the  £ivourable  account  he  gave  of  Tindal's  book ;   upotr 
which  he  took  occafion  to  declare,  in  a  future  journal,  that 
*<  there  never  was  a  greater  fatthood!,  and  protefts,  as  an  BiMML 
*^  honeft  man  before  God^  that,  for  making  mention  of  that«  choiiee,^ 
^*  or  any  other  book,  he  had  nevier  had  either  promifeor  p.s*j5« 
^*  reward."^-It  will  eafily  be  imagined  that,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  controversy,  dr.  Tindars  antagonifts  would  objed'to 
him  his  variablenefe  and  mutability  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  infult  him  not  a  little  upon  his  firft  apoftatifing  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  upon  the  profpe£l  of  a  national  converfion 
to  popery,  and  then,  at  the  revolution,  reverting  to  proteft- 
antiihsfc     They  did  fo,  and  the  reply  he  made  to  them  is  as 
follows  :  *^  Coming,  as  moft  boys  do,  a  rafa  tabula  to  the  Second  u^ 
**  univerfity^  and  believing  (his  country  education  teaching  J[?ht,"^^ 
^^  him  no  better)  that  all  human  and*  dhrins  knowledge  was  chriftsan  - 
<<  to  be  bad  there,  he  quickly  fcUinto  the  then  prevailing  p^"'***' ^g 
^^  notioas  of  th^high  and  independent  powers  of  the  clergy,  in  Svo. 
*J  and  0M9ting  witb^  none^  diifsng  bis  long,  flay  there,  who 

*<  qucftioncd 
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**  queftionedf  the  truth  IDf  them,  they  by  degrees  became  fo 
<^  fixed  and  riveted  in  him,  that  he  no  ibore  doubted  of 
^  them  than  of  his  own  being ;  and  he  perceived  not  the 
*'  confequences  of  them  till  the  Roman  emiflaries  (who  were 
*«  bufy  in  making  proftlytes  in  the  univerfity  in  king  James's 
•*  time,  and  knew  how  to  turn  the  Weapons  of  high  church 
^  againft  them)  caufed  him  to  fee^  that,  upon  thefe  notions, 
*^  a  feparation  from  the  church  of  Rome  could  not  be  jufti* 
^'  fied,  and  that  they,  who  pretended  to  anfwer  them  as  to 
*^  thofe  points,  did  only  (huffle,  or  talk  backward  and  for- 
*'  ward.  This  made  him,  for  fome  fmall  time;  go  to  the 
*^  pppi(h  mafs-houfe,  till  meeting,  upon  his  going  into  the 
**'  world,  with  people  who  treated  that  notion  of  the  inde* 
^^  pendent  power  as  it  deferved,  and  finding  the  abfurdities 
^  of  popery  to  be  much  greater  at  hand  than  they  appeared 
*^  at  a  diftance,  he  began  to  examine  the  whole  matter  with 
all  the  attention  he  was  capable  of,  and  then  he  quickly 
found,  and  was  furprifed  at  the  difcovery;  that  all  his  till 
^  then  undoubted  maxims  were  fo  far  from  having  any  foiid 
^  foundation,  that  they  wore  built  on  as  great  a  contmdic* 
^^  tion  as  can  be,  that  of  two  independent  powers  in  the 
^  fame  fociety.  Upon  this  he  returned,  as  he  had  good  rea- 
^  fon,  to  the  church  of  England,  which  he  found,  by  ex- 
^  amining  into  her  conftitution,  difclaimed  ^1  that  indepen- 
*'  dent  power  he  had  been  bred  up  in  the  belief  of;  and 
*'  Candlemas  1687-8  being  the  laft  time  he  faw  any  of  the 
popifl)  tricks,  the  very  next  opportunity  (namely,  Eafter) 
he  publicly  received  the  facrament  (the  warden  giving  it 
^^  him  firft)  in  his  college  chapel,  &c.  And  thus  having 
'^  made  his  efcape  from  errors,  which  the  prejudice  of  edu- 
**  cation  had  drawn  him  into,  he  refolvcd  to  take  nothing 
'^  on  truft  for  the  future,  and,  confequently,  his  notions 
^'  concerning  our  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberties,  became 
^<  very  different  from  thofe  in  which  he  was  educated." 
What  dr.  Tindal  fays  here  may  be  true,  yet  it  is  obfervable, 
that  his  converfion  to  popery,  and  reconverfion  to  proteftant<- 
ifm,  lay  between  February  1684-5,  and  February  1687-8, 
that  is,  between  the  twenty-feventh  and  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age ;  and  many  will  be  ready  to  fufpeA,  that  a  man  of  his 

reafoning  and  enquiring  taxfi  muft^  before  chesi)  have  been 

too 
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too  much  fixed  and  fettled  in  his^  priociples,  either  to  be  a 
dupe  of  popifh  miffionaries,  or  to  difcover  firft  the  abfurdity 
and  fiaI(hood  of  fundamental  principles. 

So  much  for  dr.  Tindal's  firft  famous  work.  His  fecond 
came  out  at  London  1730^  in  4to,  with  this  title,  Chriftianity 
as  old  as  the  creation,  *or  the  gofpel  a  republication  of  the 
religion  of  nature.  The  firft  was  written  againft  the  church, 
thi^  againft  revelation ;  fo  that  If  the  author's  principles  and 
defigns  had  taken  place,  his  plan  would  have  been  compleated 
by  the  deftrudion  of  both.  One  might  have  expeSed  from 
the  tide  of  this  book,  that  his  purpofe  was  to  prove  the  gof- 
pel perfedly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature ;  to  prove,  that 
it  bath  fet  the  principles  of  natural  religion  in  the  cleareft 
light,  and  was  intended  to  publiih  and  confirm  it  anew, 
after  it  had  been  very  much  obfcured  and  defaced  through 
the  corruption  of  mankind.  We  fliould  be  farther  confirmed 
in  this  fuppofition  from  his.  acknowledging,  that  '*  Chrifti- 
**  anity  itfelf,  firipped  of  the  additions,  which  polity,  mif« 
^<  take,  and  the  circumftances  of  time  have  made  to  it,  is  a 
**  moft  holy  religion,  and  that  all  its  dodrines  plainly  fpeak 
**  themfelves  to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wife  and  good 
^  God :"  for  this,  and  feveral  declarations  of  the  like  na-» 
ture,  he  maketh  in  his  tvork,  and  accordingly  diftinguilbes 
himfelf  and  his  friends  with  the  title  of  Chriftian  Deifts. 
Yet  whoever  examines  his  book  nicely,  will  find,  that  this 
is  only  plaufible  appearance,  intended  to  cover  his  real  de» 
fign ;  which  was  to  fet  afide  all  revealed  religion,  by  {hew* 
ing,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  external  revela* 
tion  at  all,  diftind  from  what  he  calls  *'  the  external  reve- 
^  lation  of  the  law  of  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  j" 
and  accordingly  his  refuters,  the  moft  confiderable  of  whom 
was  dr.  Conybeare,  afterwards  biibop  of  Briftol,  have  very  ' 
juftly  treated  him  as  a  deift.  It  appears  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  reverend  mr.  Jonas  Proaft  to  dr.  Hickes,  and 
printed  in  dr.  Hickes's  Preliminary. difcourfe  cited  above, 
that  dr.  Tindal  efpoufed  this  principle  very  early  in  life ;  and 
that  he  was  known  to  efpoufe  it  long  before  even  his  Rights 
of  the  chriftian  church  was  publifhed.  The  letter  bears 
date  the  ad  of  July  17081  and  is  ift  the  following  terms: 

Reverend 
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Reverend  Sir, 

^<  It  is  now,  ais  I  guefs,  between  eleven  and  twelve  yean 
*'  lince  dr.  Tindal  exprefled  himfelf  to  me  at  All-fouls-col- 
^^  lege  in  fucb  a  manner,  as  I  related  to  mr«  F"        ,  con* 
^'  cerning  religion.     At  which  I  was  the  lefe  furprifed,*  be- 
**  caufe  I  knew  at  that  time  both  his  own  inclination,  and 
^^  what  fort  of  company  be  frequented  when  at  Loadofi» 
^'  which  was  ufually  a  great  part  of  the  year:  but  not  fore* 
^^  feeing  then  any  occaiion  there  might  be  for  my  remenot* 
**  bering  ail  that  was  then  (aid  about  that  matter,  I  took  nO 
<^  care  to  charge  my  memory  with  it*  However,  it  could  not 
^'  be  much,  having  paflfed  in  our  walking  but  a  very  ftw 
*^  turns  in  the  college  quadrangle  juft  before  dinner,  where 
<'  I  then  unexpeftedly  met  with  the  dodor,  newly  returned 
^^  after  a  pretty  Fong  abfence  from  the  college.    What  oc«* 
^  cafion  the  dodor  todc  for  fo  declaring  himfelf,  whetfacr 
^  the  mention  of  fome  book  or  pamphlet  then  newly  comd 
*^  fbrtli>  or  fomewhat  eUe,  I  am  not  able  at  this  dtflance  to 
<^  recoiled :  but  the  fubftance  and  effed  of  what  he  faid,  I 
«  do  very  clearly  and  diftinfUy  remember  to  hjtve  been, 
"  chat  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  revealed  religion  ; 
*^  that  God  has  given  man  reafon  for  his  guide;  that  Ais 
^  guide  is  fufEcient  for  man's  diredion  without  revelation  ; 
*'  and,  that  therefore,   fince  God  does  nothing  in  vain, 
**  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  revelation :  to  which  he 
*^  added,  that  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  within  fuch  a 
^*  number  of  years,  as  he  then  mentioned,  and  I  do  not  now 
**  diftin£lly  remember,  all  men  of  fenfe  would  fettle  in  na- 
*^  tural  religion.    Thus  much  I  do  fo  perfedly  remember, 
^<'that  I  can  atteft  it,  not  with  my  hand  only,  as  I  now  do^ 
'<  but  upon  my  oath  Uktfwiie,  if  required;  which  yet  I 
<*  fhould  not  fo  forwardly  ofFer  agakift  a  perfon,  who,  for 
^*  aught  i  know,  never  did  me  any  perfond  injury,  were  I 
^*  not  convinced  of  the  need  there  is  of  it,  in  fdped  to 
*^  fome  weak  perftms,  who,  having  entertained  too  favour* 
*^  able  an  opinion  of  the  dofior  and  his.  principles,  are  opos 
**  that  account  the  more  apt  to  be  mifled  by  1^. 

^<  I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

♦*  Yotir  moft  humble  fervant, 

"  Jonas  Pro  AS  T,* 

Bcfides 
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Befides  tbefe  two  important  works,  he  wrote  a  great  num* 
ber  of  foialler  pieces  or  pamphlets,  in  defence  of  civil  and 
fcligious  liberty,  according  to  their  titles  and  pretenfions. 
He  died  at  Lcoidon  in  Auguft  17339  fidlow  of  AlUfoub- 
coUege,  and  it  appears  that  the  faculties  of  his  mind  wore 
well ;  for,  although  he  was  about  fieventy-three  years  of  age 
when  he  publiflxed  his  Chriftianity  at  dd  as  tibe  creation^ 
yet  he  left  a  feoond  yolume  of  that  woric  in  manufcript,  by 
way  of  general  reply  to  all  his  anfwerers,  the  publication  6f 
whidi  was  prevented  by  Gibfon  biihop  of  London.  He 
was  indifpuiably  a  man  of  great  reaibning  powers,  and  very 
iiifficient  Icamine;  and  churchmen  and  Chriftians  might 
both  have  wi(hod  with  reafon,  that  he  had  been  one  of  them. 

TINTORETTO,  fo  called  becaufc  be  was  a  dyer's 
Ibfi)  for  his  real  name  was  Giacomo  Robufli,  a  great  Ita* 
lian  painter,  was  born  at  Venice  in  the  year  1512.  He  . 
wna  a  difciple  of  Titian,  wbo,  having  obierved  fomething 
cactnaordinaiy  in  his  genius,  difmifled  him  from  his  fiunily, 
fer  fear  he  ihoiild  become  his  rival.  Yet  he  jftiil  purfued 
Titian's  manner  of  colouring,  as  the  moft  natural,  and 
ftudied  Michael  Angelo's  gufto  of  defign,  as  the  moft  cor* 
reA.  Vttiioe  was  the  place  of  his  conftant  abode,  where 
he  was  made  a  citisen,  and  vironderfully  beloved.  He  was 
called  the  Furious  Tintoret,  for  his  bold  manner  of  paint* 
ing  with  flrong  lights  and  deep  (hadows ;  for  the  rapidity 
of  his  genius ;  and  for  his  gra^d  vivacity  of  fpirit,  which 
was  fo  much  admired  by  Paul  Veronefe.  But  then  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  blamed  by  him,  and  all  others  of  his 
profefion,  for  undervaluing  himfelf  and  his  art,  by  under- 
taking all  forts  of  bttfinefs  at  any  price,  thereby  making  fe 
great  a  difierence  in  his  feveral  performances,  that  (as  Han« 
nUnd  Caro  obferved)  he  ia  femetimes  equal  to  Titian,  and 
at  odier  timet  inferior  even  to  himfelf.  He  was  extremely 
pleafant  and  afiable  in  his  humour,  and  delighted  fo  much 
in  painting  and  mufie,  his  beloved  ftudies,  that  he  would 
hardly  fuffer  himfelf  to  tafle  any  other  pleafures.  r  He  died  Frefeojr*! 
in  die  year  1594,  having  lived  much  beyond  the  age  of  i^  c^^^* 
a  painter.  Du  Freihoy's  judgment  of  this  painter  is,  that  ^^^  ^ 
<*  he  was  great  in  the  pra^ical  part  of  defign,  but  feme-  ^h%\s, 
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**  times  alfo  fufficiently  extraragant.  He  bad  an  admif^bte 
*^  genius  for  painting,'*  fays  he,  **  if  he  had  had  as  great  ah 
*<  afFedton  to  his  art,  and  as  much  patience  in  undergoing 
^*  the  difficulties  of  it,  as  he  had  iire  and  vivacity  of  nature. 
'*  He  has  made  pi£lures  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  thofe  of 
*^  Titian.  His.compofition  and  his  drefles  are  for  the  m<^ 
^  part  improper,  and  his  outlines  are  not  corred ;  but  his 
*^  colouring,  and^  the  dependencies  of  it,  like  that  of  his 
**  matter,  are  moft  admirable*" 

Tintoret  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  who  both  excelled 
in  the  art  of  painting,  Maria.  Tintoretto  the  daughter,  par- 
ticularly. She  was  fo  well  inftruAed  by  her  father  in  bis 
own  profeffion,  as  well  as  in  /nufic,  that  in  both  arts  flie 
got  great  reputation  ;  and  was  efpecially  eminent  for  an  ad* 
mirable  fiyle  in  pourtraits.  She  married  a  German,  and  died 
anno  1590,  aged  thirty,  equally  lamented  by  her  hutband 
•nd  her  father  j  and  fo  much  belgved  by  the  latter,  that  he 
never  would  confent  ihe  ihould  leave  him,  though  (he  had 
been  invited  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  by  Philip  IL  king 
of  Spain,  and  feveral  other  princes,  to  their  courts. 

Dominico  Tintoretto,  his;  fon,  gave  great  hopes  in  his 
youth,  that  he  would  one  day  render  the  name  of  Tintoret 
yet  more  iiluflrious  than  his  father  had  made  it;  but  negled* 
ing  to  cultivate  by  ftudy  the  talentia  which  nature  had  given 
him,  he  fell  fliort  of  thofe  mighty  things  that  were  expeded 
from  him.  He  was  more  confiderable  for  pourtraits  thao 
biftorical  compofitions.  He  died  anno  1637,  aged  k* 
venty-five. 

TITIAN,  orTITIANO,  the  moft  univerlal  genius 
for  painting  of  all  the  Lombard  fchool,  the  beft  colourift  of 
all  the  moderns,  and  the  moft  eminent  for  hiftories,  land* 
Ikips,  and  pourtraits,  was  born  at  Cadoxe  in  Friuli,  a  pro* 
vince  in' the  ftate  of  Venice,  anno  1477,  ^^S  defcended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Vecelli,  At  ten  years  of  age* 
his  parents  fent  him  to  one  of  his  uncles  at  Venice,  who, 
obferving,in  him  an  inclination  to  painting,  put  him  to  the  . 
fchool  of  Giovanni  Bellino,  where  he  improved  himfelf  more 
-by  the  emulation  that  was  bstween  him  and  his  fellow  dif«* 
ciple  Giorgione,  than  by  the  inftrudion  of  his  mafter.    He 

was 
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Was  cehfured  indeed  by  Michael  Angelo  Buoiiarfuoti^  tot 
want  of  corrednefs  in  defign,  (a  fault  common  to  all  th& 
Lombard  painters,  who  had  not  been  acquainted  with  xh(t 
antiques)  yet  that  defed  was  abundantly  fupplied  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  a  moft  accompliflied  artift.  He  made  three 
feveral  pourtraits  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  honoured 
him  with  knighthood^  created  him  count  palatine,  made 
all  his  defendants  gentlemen,  and  ai&gned  him  a  confidei^ 
able  penfion  out  of  the  chamber  of  Naples*  This  love  of 
Charles  V.  for  Titian  was  as  great  as  that  of  Francis  I: 
for  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  many  particulars  df  it  are  re^ 
corded*  It  is  faid,  that  the  emperor  one  day  took  up  2I 
pencil,  whidi  fell  from  the  hand  of  this  artift^  who  w^ 
then  drawing  his  piAure ;  and  that  upon  the  complinient^ 
which  Titian,  made  him  on  this  Occafion^  he  replied^  ^^  TU 
M  tian  has  merited  to  be  ferved  by  Cafar."  In  fhort^  ftnlft 
lords  of  the  emperor's  courts  not  being  able  to  conceal  theit 
jealoufy,  upon  the  preference  he  gave  of  Titian's  perTon  arid 
converiation  to  that  of  all  his  other  courtiers^  the  emper(]t 
freely  told  them,  that  *^  he  could  never  want  a  court  6^  ' 

•*  courtiers, -but  could  not  have  Titian  always  with  him/' 
Accordingly,  he  heaped  riches  on  him  $  and  whenever  he 
fent  hiih  moneys  which  was  ufually  a  large  fum^  he  always 
did  it  with  this  obliging  teftimony,  that  **•  his  deiign  wis 
not  to  pay  him  the  Value  of  his  piftures,  becaufe  they 
were  above  any  price/'  He  painted  alfo  his  foa  Philip  11^ 
Solyman  emperor  of  the  Turks,  two  popes,  three  kings^ 
two  emprefles,  feveral  queens^  and  almoft  all  the  princes  ct 
Italy,  together  with  the  famous  Ariofto  and  Peter  Aretine, 
who  were  his  intimate  friends.  Nay,  fo  great  Was  the  name 
and  refutation  of  Titian^  that  there  was  hardly  a  perfoh  of 
any  eminence  then  living  in  Europe,  from  whom  he  dfd 
not  receive  fome  particular  mark  of  efteem :  and  befides^ 
being  of  a  temper  wonderfully  obliging  and  generous^  his 
houfe  at  Venice  was  the  conftant  rendezvous  of  all  the  vi^- 
tuoii  and  people  cff  the  beft  quality.  He  was  fo  happy  in 
the  conftitution  of^his  body$  that  be  had  never  been  fick  till 
the  year  1576,  and  then  he  died  of  the  plague,  aged  ninety-  Xrto/wttft* 
nine^  a  vety  uncommon  age  for  a  painter.  The  judgment  »"8»  ^^* 
given  of  him  by  du  Frcliioy  is  this :  «  Titian  was/'  fays  he,  ^^^^l^^ 
Vol*  XL  N  «<  one,  1716^ tr«« 
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<^  one  of  the  greateft  colourifts,  who  was  ^er  known* 
**  He  dcfigned  with  much  more  eafe  and  practice  than  Oior- 
^  gione.  There  are  to  be  feen  women  and  children  of  hit 
**  hand,  which  are  admirable  both  for  the  defign  and  colour* 
^*  ing.  The  gufto'of  them  is  delicate,  charming,  and  noble, 
**  with  a  certain  pleafing  negligence  of  the  head-drefles,  the 
^<  draperies,  and  ornaments  of  habits,  which  are  wholly 
^*  peculiar  to  him.  As  for  the  figures  of  men,  he  has  de< 
'^*  figned  them  but  moderately  well.  There  are  even  fome 
^^  of  his  draperies  which  are  mean,  and  favour  of  a  little 
**  gufto.  His  painting  is  wonderfully  glowing,  fweet,  and 
**  delicate.  He  made  pourtraits  which  were  extremely 
<'  noble,  the  attitudes  of  them  being  very  graceful,  grave, 
**  diveriified,  and  adorned  after  a  very  becoming  fidhion* 
*<  No  man  ever  painted  landfkip  with  fo  great  a  manner, 
<(  fo  good  a  colouring,  and  with  fuch  a  refemUance  of  na- 
^^  ture.  For  eight  or  ten  years  fpace  he  copied  with  great 
*'  labour  and  exadlnefs  whatfoever  he  undertook ;  theneby 
<*  to  make  himrfelf  an  eafy  way,  and  to  eftablifh  fome  gene« 
"^^  ral  maxims  for  his  future  condu£l.  fiefides  the  excellent 
*'  gufto  which  he  had  of  colours,  in  which  he  excelled  all 
*'  mortal  men,  he  perfeftly  underftood  how  to  give  cveiy 
*^  thing  the  touches  which  were  mod  fuitable  and  proper 
^'  to  it,  fuch  as  diftinguifiied  them  from  each  other,  and 
**  which  gave  the  greateft  fpirit  and  the  moft  of  truth.  Tht 
^'  pidures  which  he  made  in  his  Beginning,  and  in  the  de- 
*<  clenfion  of  his  age,  are  of  a  dry  and  mean  manner.  He 
•*  lived  ninety-nine  years.  Hi»  difciples  were  Paulo  Vero- 
^*  nefe,  Giacdmo  Tintoret,  Giacomo  de  Ponte  BaflanOi 
•^  and  his  fons." 

Titian  left  behind  him  two  (bns  and  a  brother,  of  whom 
Pomponio,  the  eldeft,  was  a  clergyman,  and  well  pre* 
ferred.  Horatio,  the  youngeft,  painted  feveral  pourtraits, 
which  might  ftand  in  competition  with  thofe  of  his  father. 
He  was  famous  alfo  for  many  hiftory-pieces,  which  he  made 
at  Venice,'  in  concurrence  with  raul  Veronefe  and  Tinto- 
ret. But  bewitched  at  laft  with  chymiftry,  and  the  hopes  of 
finding  the  philofopher's  ftone,  he  laid  afide  the  pencil; 
and  having  reduced  what  he  got  by  his  father  into  fmoak, 
died  of  the  plague  in  the  fame  year  with  him.    Francefco 

VeccUi, 
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VecfclH,  Titian's  brother,  was  trained  to  arms  in  the  ItaKan 
wars  ;  but  peace  being  reftored,  applied  himfelf  afterwards 
to  painting.  He  became  fo  great  a  proficient  in  it,  that 
Titian  grew  jealous  of  him ;  and  fearing,  left  in  time  he 
ibould  edipfe  his  reputation,  fent  him  upon  pretended  bufi- 
nets  lo  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans.  Afterwards  he  fell 
into  another  profeffion,  and  made  cabinets  of  ebony  adorned 
with  figures ;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  paint- 
ing now  and  then  a  pourtrait  for  a  friend. 

T  O  L  A  N  D  (John)  a  very  famous  Englilh  writer,  was  ^^^^'^^^ 
born  the  30th  of  November  1670,  in  (hemoft  northern  pen-  cf  ToUnd, 
infula  of  Ireland,  in  the  ifthmus  of  which  ftands  London-   'T'^"^^® 
derry.     His  Chriflian  name  was  Janus  Junius,  but  the  boys  lume  of  a 
St  (chool  making  a  jeft  of  it,  the  matter  ordered  him  to  be  coiicaion  of 
called  John,  which  name  he  retained  ever  after.    He  was  of  of  mr.  j«ha 
a  good  family,  but  his  parents  were  papiits,  as  we  learn  from  Tohnd, 
himfelf;  for  he  tells  us  that  he  ^'  was  educated  from  his  voiumei 
**  cradle  in  the  grofleil  fuperftition  and  idolatry ;  but  God   8vo.— To- 
«<  was  pleafed  to  make  his  own  reafon,  and  fuch  as  made  facetoHa'r- 
•*  ufc  of  theirs,  the  happy  inftruments  of  his  conyerfion —  rington'i 
**  for  he  was  not  (ixteen  years  old  when  he  became  as  zea-  ^nhce  to 
*^  ]ous  againfl  popery,  as  he  ever  fince  continued."    Some  Chnftiaoity 
have  affirmed,  that  his  father  was  a  popifh  prieft ;  and  he  Jj^^  "^**" 
has  been  abufed  by  abbot  Tilladet,    biCbop  Huetius,  and  Apology  for 
others,  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  illegitimacy;  but  the  con-  ^',*™6q7! 
trary  is  notorious,  and  hath  been  certified  in  print.  Tilladet, 

From  the  fchool  at  Redcaftle  near  Londonderry,  he  went  ^'^^^^^^ 
in  1687  to  the  college  of  Glafgow  in  Scotland,  and  after  demr.Huec, 
three  years  flay  there  vifited  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ^]|^J^^'^* 
where  he  was  created  mafter  of  ^rts  in  June  1690,  and  re-  religioo  u 
ceived  the  ufual  diploma  or  certificate  from  the  profeflbrs.  ^f  ^u'^* 
He  then  went  back  to  Glafgow,  where  he  made  but  a  fhort  tiui,  Com- 
ftay,  and  intended  to  have  returned  to  Ireland  ;  but  he  al-  "nfn^*'*"*^* 
tered  his  mind,  and  came  into  England;  '^  where  he  lived  in  pertincnti* 
««  as  good  proteilant  families  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  till  he  ^"^ 
"  went  to  the  famous  univerfity  of  Leyden  in  Holland,  to  p,  ,7. 
**  perfect  his  ftudies."    There  he  was  generoufly  fupported 
by  fome  eminent  difTenters  in  England,  who  had  conceived 
great  hopes  from  his  juncommon  parts/ and  might  flatter 
.    .  N  a  themfelves. 
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themfelves,  that  in  time  he  would  be  ferviccablc  to  them  iii 
the  quality  of  a  minifter  ^  for  he  had  lived  in  their  commu- 
nion ever  fmce  he  forfoolc  popery,  as  he  himfelf  owns  in 
tffe&  in  his  Apology.  In  1692,  mr.  Daniel  Williams,  ^ 
'  difTenting  minifter,  having  publiihed  a  book  intitled,  Gofpd 
truth  ftated  and  vindicated,  mr.  Toland  fen^  it  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  Bibliotheque  univerfelle,  and  defired  him  to  give 
an  abftra£^  of  it  in  that  journal :  at  the  fame  time  he  related 
to  him  the  hiftory  of  that  book,  and  of  the  controverfy  it 
referred  to.  The  journalifl:  complied  with  his  requeft ;  and 
to  the  abftrad  of  mr.  Williams's  book  he  prefixed  the  letter 
feibltoth.       he  received  from  mr.  Toland,  whom  he  ftiles  ^'  ftudent  in 

torn,  xiiii.     "  divmity. 

h  s^S'  After  having  fojourned  about  two  years  at  Leyden,  he 

came  back  into  England,  and  foon  after  went  to  Oxford, 
where,  befides  the  converfation  of  learned  men,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  the  public  library.  He  colletSled  materials  up- 
on various  fubjedls,  and  compofed  fome  pieces,  among  others, 
a  Difiertation  to  prove  the  received  hiftory  of  the  tragical 
death  of  Regulus  a  fable.  He  began  likewife  a  work  of 
greater  confequence,  in  which  he  undertook  to  (hew,  that 
there  are  no  myfteries  in  the  Chriftian  religion  i  but  he  left 
Oxford  in  1695,  before  it  was  finifhed,  and  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  publiihed  it  the  next  year  in  i2mo,  with 
this  title,  Chriftianity  not  myfterious ;  or,  A  treatife  (hew- 
ing, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gofpel  contrary  to  reafon, 
nor  above  it,  and  that  no^'Chriili^n  do&r'me  can  be  properly 
called  a  myftery.  For  the  foundation  of  this  propofition, 
mr.  Toland  defines  myftery,  as  he  fays  it  is  always  ufed  in 
the  New  Teftament,  to  be  a  thing  intelligible  in  itfelf,  but 
which  could  not  be  known  without  a  fpecial  revelation ;  and 
ibme  divines  of  great  name  have  admitted  this  fenfe  of  the  word 
for  the  true  one,  and  have  contended  on  the  fame  footing, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Teftament  either  againft 
or  above  reafon.  But  though  this  doctrine  may  have  been 
avowed  in  later  times,  fince  a  freer  ufe  of  reafon  has  been 
countenanced  and  eftabliihed,  it  would  not  pafs  in  mr.  To- 
Jand's  days :  and  therefore  his  treatife  was  no  fooner  abroad, 
than  the  public  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  feveral  books 
came  out  againft  it.    It  was  even  prefented  by  the  grand<> 

jury 
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jury  of  Middlefex ;  but  thofe  prefcnimcnts  have  rarely  any 
ether  eiFed,  than  to  make  a  book  fell  the  better,  by  pub- 
li thing  it  thus  to  the  world,  and  tempting  the  curiofity  of 
men,  who  are  natural  I  j^  inclined  to  pry  into  what  is  for- 
bidden them. 

This  book  being  fent  by  the  London  bookfellers  into  Ire- 
land, made  no  lefs  noife  there  than  it  had  made  in  England, 
and  the  clamour  was  much  increafed  when  he  went  thither 
himfelf  in  the  beginning  of  i697.     Many  particulars  con-  Locke'f 
cerning  this  affair  are  related  in  the  correfpondence  between  jJJ*'  *' 
mr.  Locke  and  mr.  Molyneux,  which,  as  they  will  ferve 
alfo  to  illuftrate  the  temper  and  character  of  mr.  Toland 
himfelf,  who  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man,  (hall 
on  that  account  be  tranfcribed  the  more  minutely.     In  a 
letter  dated  Dublin,  April  the  6th,  1697,  mr.  Molyneux 
writes  thus  to  mr*  Locke  :  "  In  my  laft  to  youj  there  was  a 
**  paflage  relating  to  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfte- 
<^  rious.     I  did  not  then  think  that  he  was  fo  near  me  as 
<^  within  the  bounds  of  this  city ;  but  I  find  fince  that  he  is 
•'  come  over  hither,  and  have  had  the  favour  of  a  vifit  from 
**  him.     I  now  underftand,  as  I  intimated  to  you,  that  he 
^*  was  born  in  this  country ;  but  that  he  hath  been  a  great 
<*  while  abroad,  and  his  education  was  for  fome  time  under 
**  the  great  Le  Clerc.     But  that,  for  which  I  can  never 
**  honour  him  too  much,  is  his  acquaintance  and  friend&ip 
^*  to  you,  and  the  refpeft  which  on  all  occafions'he  exprefies 
**  for  you.     I  propofe  a  grestt  deal  of  fatisfaAion  in  his  con- 
'<  verfation  :  I  take  him  to  be  a  candid  free-thinker,  and  a 
*«  good  fcholar.     But  there  is  a  violent  fort  of  fpirit  that 
•*  reigns  here,  which  begins  already  to  (hew  itfelf  againft 
*'  him,  and,  I  believe,  will  increafe  daily;  for  I  find  the 
**  clergy  alarmed  to  a  mighty  degree  againft  him  :   and  laft 
•'  Sunday  he  had  his  welcome  to  this  city,  by  hearing  him- 
**  felf  harangued  againft  out  of  the  pulpit  by  a  prelate  of 
*•  this  country."    In  a  letter  dated  May  the  3d,  mr.  Locke 
replies  to  mr.  Molyneux;  **  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  gen- 
•*  tleman  does  me  the  favour  to  fpcak  well  of  mc  on  that 
•*  fide  the  water ;  I  never  deferved  other  of  him,  but  that  he 
**  (hould  always  have  done  fo  on  this.     If  his  exceeding 
*•  great  value  of  himfelf  do  not  deprive  the  world  of  that 
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^'  ufefulnefs,  tbat  his  parts,  if  rightly  conduced,  might  be 

**  of,  I  (hall  be  very  glad. — I  always  value  men  of  parts 

<<  and  learning,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  too  much  in  pro* 

^'  curing  them  friends  and  afliflance :  but  there  may  happen 

<<  occafions  that  may  make  one  ftbp  one's  hand  ;  and  It  is 

**  the  hopes  young  men  give,  of  what  ufe  they  will  m^ke  of 

**  their  parts,  which  is  to  me  the  encouragement  of  being 

*'  conceriied  for  them :  but  if  vanity  increafes  with  age,  I 

*'  always  fear,  whither  it  will  lead  a  man.   I  fay  this  to  you, 

**  becaufe  you  are  my  friend,  for  whom  I  have  no  referves, 

^'  and  think  I  ought  to  talk  freely,  where  you  enquire,  and 

^'  poilibly  may  be  concerned ;  but  I  fay  it  to  you  alone,  and 

**  dcfire  it  may  go  no  farther.     For  the  man  I  wiih  very 

**  well,   and  could  give  you,  if  it  needed,  proofs  that  I  do 

*'  fo,  and  therefore  I  defire  you  to  be  kind  to  him  ;   but  I 

<^  muft  leave  it  to  your  prudence  in  what  way,  and  how  far. 

'*  If  his  carriage  with  you  gives  you  the  promifes  of  a  fteady 

**  ufeful  man,  I  know  you  will  be  forward  enough  of  your- 

*<  felf,  and  I  Ihall  be  very  glad  of  it  -,  for  it  will  be  his  fault 

^>  alone,  if  he  prove  not  a  very  valuable  man,  and  have  not 

'*  you  ^  for  his  friend.'*     Mr.  Molyneux  thanks  mr.  Locke 

for  thefe  hints  concerning  mrlToland,  in  a  letter  dated  May 

the  27th,. and  fays,  that  "  they  perfeftly  agree  with  the  ap- 

^*  prehenfions  he  had  conceived  of  him.     Truly,"  fays  he, 

^*  to  be  free,  I  do  not  think  his  management,  fmce  he  came 

**  into  this  city,  has  been  fo  prudent.     He  has  raifed  againft 

^^  him  the  clamours  of  all  parties ;  and  this  not  fo  much  by 

^'  his  difference  in  opinion,  as  by  his  unfeafonable  way  of 

<'  difcourfing,  propagating,  and  maintaining   it.     Coffee- 

*'  houfes  and  public  tables  are  not  proper  places  for  ferious 

^^  difcourfes,  relating  to  the  moft  important  truths:  but 

*'  when  alfo  a  tincture  of  vanity  appears  in  the  whole  courfe 

•*  of  a  man's  converfation,  it  difgufts  many  that  may  other- 

**  wife  have  a  due  value  for  his  parts  and  learning. — Mr. 

I'oland  alfo  takes  here  a  great  liberty  on  all  occafions, 

to  vouch  your  patronage  and  friendfliip,  which  rnakd 

*<  many  that  rail  at  him,  rail  alfo  at  you.     I  believe  you 

**  will  not  approve  of  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  by 

««  your  (baking  him  off,  in  your  letter  to  the  bi(hop  of 

«  Worccften" 
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Sdllingfleet  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  in  his  Vindication  of  the 
dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  had  taken  occation  to  animadvert 
on  mr^  Toland's  Cbriftianity  not  myfterious ;  and,  as  he 
Tuppo/ed  that  mr.  Toland  had  borrowed  fome  principles  from 
mr.  Locke's  Eflay  on  human  underftanding,  in  fupport  of 
bis  heretical  doSrines,  he  beilowed  fome  animadverflons  alfo 
on  that  work.    This,  and  mr.  Toland's  perilling  to  repre- 
lent  him  as  his  patron  and  friend,  together  with  his  very  ex* 
ceptionable  condud^,  made  mr.  Locke  renounce  all  regard 
for  him,  and  almoft  difclaim  the  little  countenance  he  had 
given  him.     To  this  purpofe  he  exprefles  himfelf,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  15th  of  June  :  "  As  to  the  gentleman,  to  whom 
*'  you  think  my  friendly  admoniihments  may  be  of  advan* 
^<  tage  for  his  conduct  hereafter,  I  mufl  tell  you,  that  he  is 
^'  a  man  to  whom  I  never  writ  in  my  life;  and,  I  think, 
I  fliall  not  now  begin  :  and  as  to  his  condud,  it  is  what 
I  never  fo  much  as  fpoke  to  him  of;  that  is  a  liberty  to 
be  taken  only  with  friends  and  intimates,  for  whofe  con* 
6uSt  one  is  mightily  concerned,  and  in  whofe  aiFairs  one 
*^  interefts  himfelf.     I  cannot  but  wi(h  .well  to  all  men  of 
*^  parts  and  learning,   and  be  ready  to  afford  them  all  the 
**  civilities  and  good  offices  in  my  power :  but  there  muft 
<*  be  other  qualities  to  bring  me  to  a  friendfhip,  and  unite 
^<  me  in  thofe  ftrider  ties  of  concern;  for  I  put  a  great  deal 
**  of  difference  between  thofe,  whom  I  thus  receive  into  my 
*'  heart  and  affedion,  and  thofe  whom  I  receive  into  my 
*'  chamber,  and  do  not  treat  there  with  a  perfed  flrangenefs* 
^^  I  perceive  you  think  yourfelf  under  fome  obligation  of 
^^  peculiar  refpe6t  to  that  pcrfon,  upon  the  account  of  my 
*'  recommendation  to  you ;  but  certainly  this  comes  from 
•'  nothing  but  your  over-great  tendernefs  to  oblige  me, 
^^  For  if  I  did  recommend  him,  you  will  find  it  was  only  as 
*^  2L  man  of  parts  and  learning  for  his  age;  but  without  any 
*<  intention  that  that  fhould  be  of  any  other  confequence, 
*'  or  lead  you  any  farther,  than  the  other  qualities  you  (hall 
^^  find  in  him  fhall  recommend  him  to  you  i  and  therefore 
^'  whatfbever  you  fliall,  or  fhall  not  do»  for  him,  I  ihall  no 
"  way  intereft  myfelf  in."    At  that  time  mr.  Peter  Brown, 
(enior  fellow  of  Trinity-college  near  Dublin,  afterwards 
biihop  of  Cork,  pubjjibcd  a  piece  a^inft  mr.  ToUnd's  book, 
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which  mr.  Molyneux  Tent  to  mr.  Lockf,   with  a  letter 
dated  the  20th  of  July:    "  The  author,"  fays  he,  "  is  my 
*'  acquaintance ;  but  two  things  I  (hail  never  forgive  in  his 
<*  book,  one  is  the  foul  language  and  approbrious  names  he 
♦*  gives  mr.  Toland  ;  the  other  is  upon  feveral  occafions 
<<  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  delivering 
**  mr.  Toland  up  to  fecular  punifhment.     This  indeed  is  a 
^^  killing  argument ;  but  fome  will  be  apt  to  fay,  that  where 
**  the  ftrength  of  his  reafon  failed  him,  there  he  flies  to  the 
♦*  flrength  of  the  fword."     At  length  the  ftorm  rofe  to  that 
)ieight,  that  mr.  Toland  was  forced  to  flee  from  Ireland ; 
^nd  the  account  which  mr.  Molyneux  gives  of  the  manner 
of  it,  in  a  letter  dated  the  nth  of  September,  is  really  me- 
lancholy, and  would  exeite  pity,  if  it  was  not  for  the  remem- 
brance, that  men  through  pure  vanity  bring  thefe  evils  upoii 
fhemfelves.     *^  Mr.  Toland  is  at  laft  driven  out  of  our  king- 
^<  dom:  the  poor  gentleman,  by  his  imprudent  manage-^ 
*(  ment,  had  raifed  fuch  an  univerfal  outcry,  that  it  was  even 
f<  dangerous  for  a  man  to  have  been  known  once  to  con- 
^'  verffc  with  him.     This  made  all  w«ry  men  of  reputation 
f*  decline  feeing  hii^)  infomuch  that  at  laft  he  wanted  a 
(^  mesil^s  meat,  as  I  am  told,  and  none  would  admit  him  to 
<*  their  tables.     The  little  (lock  of  money  which  he  brought 
**  into  this  country  being  exhaufted,  be  fell  to  borrowing 
^'  from  any  one  that  would  lend  him  half  a  crown;  and  run 
<f  in  debt  for  his  wrgs,  cloaths,  and  lodging,  as  I.  am  in- 
*A  formed.     And  laft  of  all,  to  complete  his  hardfhips,  the 
f<  parliament  fell  on  his  book,  voted  it  to  be  burnt  by  the 
i'.  common  hangman,  and  ordered  the  author  to  be  taken 
^*  into  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  to  be  profecuted 
*<  by  the  attorney-general  at  law.     Hereupon  he  is  fled 
t*  out  of  this  kingdom,  and  none  here  knows  where  he  has 
^t  direded  his  courfe.'*     Many  in  England  approved  this 
Condu£l  in  the  Irifh  parliament;  and  dr.  South  in  particular 
was  fp  highly  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  complimented  the 
archbrftiop  of  Dublin  upon  it,  in  the  dedication  of  his  third 
volume  of  fermons,  printed  in\i698.     After  having  con- 
^etnned  our  remiflnefs  here  in  England,  for  bearing  with 
^r.  Sherlock,  whofe  notions  of  tht  Trinity  he  charges  with 
|ierefy,  Ijie  a^dds^  ^^  ^u|  q|1  the  contrary  among  you,  when 
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♦*  a  certain  Mahometan  Chriftian  (no  new  thing  cf  late) 
**  notorious  for  his  blafphemous  denial  of  the  myfteries  of 
**  our  religion,  and  his  infufferable  virulence  againft  the 
^^  whole  Chriftian  priefthood,  thought  to  have  found  (belter 
*^  among  you,  the  parliament  to  their  immortal  honcar  pre- 
**  fently  fent  him  packing,  and  without  the  help  of  a  faggot 
•*  foon  made  the  kingdom  too  hot  for  him.'* 

As  foon  as  mr.  Toland  was  in  London,  he  publiflied  an 
apologetical  account  of  the  treatments  he  l^ad  received  in 
Ireland,  intitled.  An  apology  for  mr.  Toland,  &c.    1697 ; 
and  was  fo  little  difcouraged  with  what  had  happened  to 
him  there,  that  he  continued  to  write  and  publifh  his  thoughts 
on  all  fubjeds,  without  regarding  in  the  leaft  who  might, 
or  who  might  not  be  ofFended  at  him.     He  had  publiihed, 
in  1696,  A  difcourfe  upon  coins,  tranflated  frqm  the  Italian 
of  fignior  Bernardo  Davanzati,  a  gentleman  of  Florence : 
he  thought  this  feafonable  when  clipping  was  become,  as  it 
is  now  ( 1 761)  a  national  grievance,    and  feveral  methods 
were  propofed  to  remedy  it.     In  1698,    after  the  peace 
of  Ryfwic,  there  arofe  a  great  difpute  among  the  politicians, 
concerning  the  forces  to  be  kept  on  foot  for  the  quiet  and 
fecurity  of  the  nation.     Many  pamphlets  coming  out  on  that 
fubjef^,  fome  for,  others  againft,  a  ftanding  army,  mr.  To- 
land propofed  to  reform  the  militia,  in  a  pamphlet  intitled. 
The  militia  reformed,  &c.     The  fame  year  1698,  he  pub* 
Hlhed  The  life  of  Milton,  which  was  prefixed  to  Milton's 
profe  works,  then  coUefted  in  three  volumes  folio;  and 
fomethin^  he  had  aflerted  in  this  life  concerning  the  Icon 
Bafilike,  which  he  treats  as  a  fpurious  produ£lion,  being  re- 
prefented  by  dr.  Blackall,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Exeter,  as  BfackaH'c 
affeding  the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament,  mr.  Toland  ^^^^ 
vindicated  himfelf  in  a  piece  called,  Amyntor :  or,  A  defence  Janvaiy, 
of  Milton's  life,  1699, 8vo.    This  Amyntor  however  did  not  ^h^'9* 
give  fuch  fatisfadlion,  but  that  dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  others.  See  art. 
thought  it  neceflary  to  animadvert  on  it.     The  fame  year  C*-^»««- 
1699,  he  publifhed.  The  memoirs  of  Denzil  lord  Holies,^ 
baron  of  liield  in  Suilex,  from  the  year  1641  to  1648,  from 
a  manufcript  communicated  to  him  by  the  late  duke  of 
N^wcaftl^s  who  was  one  of  his  patrons  and  bcnefadors« 
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In  170a  he  publiflied  Harrington's  Oceana,  and  olhcr 
frorks,  with  his  life,  in  folio ;  and  about  the  fame  time  came 
out  a  pamphlet  intiled,  Clito,  a  poem  on  the  force  of  do* 
qucnce.  In  this  piece,  under  the  charadter  of  Adeifidaemon, 
which  figiiifics  unfuperfiitious,  he  promifes  in  cSeSt  not  to 
leave  off  writing,  till  he  had  detected  knavery  and  impofiurc 
of  every  kind.  In  1701  he  publifhed  two  political  pieces, 
one  called  The  art  of  governing  by  parties,  the  other  Pro- 
portions for  uniting  the  two  Eaft-India  companies^  The 
lame  year  being  informed,  that  the  loiyer  houfe  of  convoca- 
tion had  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  impious,  hereti- 
fal,  and  immoral  books,  and  that  his  Amyntor  was  under 
their  confideration,  he  wrote  two  letters  to  dr.  Hooper,  the 
prolocutor,  either  to  give  fuch  fatisfadion  as  fliould  induce* 
them  to  ilop  their  proceedings,  or  defiring  to  be  heard  in 
bis  own  defence,  before  they  pafled  any  cenfure  on  his  writ*- 
ings }  but  he  could  not  obtain  his  requeft. 

Upon  the  paffing  of  an  a&  of  parliament  in  June  170Z, 
for  fettling  the  crown,  after  the  deceafe  of  king  William  and 
the  princefe  Anne,  and  for  default  of  their  iffiie,  upon  the 
princefs  Sophia,  ele£lrefs  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs 
of  her  body,  being  protefiants,  mr.  Toland  publifhed  his 
Anglia libera:  or.  The  limitation  and  fuccef&on  of  the  crown 
of  England  explained  and  ailerted,  ice.  8vo ;  and  when  the 
carl  of  Macclesfield  was  fent  to  Hanover  with  this  ad,  our 
author  .attended  him.  He  prefented  his  Anglia  libera  to  her 
clefioral  higbnefs,  and  was  the  firft  who  had  the  honour  of 
fcifiing  her  hand  upon  the  a£l  of  fucceffion.  The  earl  re- 
commended him  particularly  to  her  highnefs,  and  he  flaid 
there  five  or  fix  weeks  ;  and  on  his  departure  he  was  pre- 
fented with  gold  medals,  and  pidures  of  the  eledrefs  dow- 
ager, the  eleSor,  the  young  prince,  and  the  queen  of  Prui&a. 
He  then  made  an  excurfion  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  where  he 
bad  a  remarkable  converfation  with  M.  Beaufobre,  upon 
the  fubjed  of  religion,  in  the  prefence  of  the  queen  of  Pruffia. 
iSeaufobre  communicated  an  account  of  it  to  the  authors  of 

Torn.  ^«      the  Bibliotheque  Germanique,  who  printed  it  in  that  journal; 

^  39*  and  from  thence  we  learn,  that  it  was  concerning  the  autho- 

rity of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  mr.  Toland 
with  his  ufual  fufficiency,  as  is  obferved,  undertook,  to  ques- 
tion 
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tion  and  infalidate.    On  the  nth  of  November  the  fame 
year,  1701,  a  proclamation  was  ilTued  out  for  diflblving  the 
prefent  parliament,  and  calling  another  to  meet  in  Decem- 
ber.    While  the  candidates  were  making  iotereft  in  their 
refpedive   counties,   mr.  Toland   publifhed  the  following 
advertifement  in  the  Poft-man :  '*  There  having  been  a  pub- 
*^  lie  report,  as  if  mr.  Toland  ftood  for  Blechingly  in  Surry, 
*'  it  is  thought  fit  to  advertife,  that  fir  Robi^rt  Clayton  ha$ 
given  his  intereft  in  that  borough  to  an  eminent  citizen^ 
and  that  mr.  Toland  hath  no  thoughts  of  {landing  there 
or  any  where  elfe."    This  advertifement  afforded  matter 
of  pleafantry  to  an  anonymous  writer,  who  publifhed  a  littlie 
pamphlet  intitled,  Modefly  miflaken :  or,  A  letter  to  mr.  To- 
land, upon  his  declining  to  appear  in  the  enfuing  parliament. 
In  1702  he  publifhed  three  pieces.  Paradoxes  of  ftate,&c. 
in  4to  ^  Reafons  for  addreffing  his  majefly  to  invite  into  Eng-* 
land  the  eleflrefs  dowager  and  eleSor  of  Hanover;  and  Vin- 
dicius  liberius :  or,  A  defence  of  himfelf  againft  the  lower 
houfe  of  convocation,  and  others.     After  the  publication  of 
this  book  mr.  Toland  went  ta  the  courts  of  Hanover  and 
Berlin,  where  he  was  received  very  gracioufly  by  the  princefs 
Sophia,  and  by  the  queeq  of  Pruffia,  both  ladies  of  great  wit, 
judgment,  and  knowledge,  and  who  delighted  in  converfmg 
with  men  of  learning  and  penetration,  whofe  notions  were 
new  or  uncommon.    He  had  the  honour  to  be  often  ad- 
mitted  to  their  converfation  $  and,  as  he  made  a  longer  flay 
at  Berlin  than  at  Hanover,  fo  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  waiting  upon  the  queen,  who  took  a  pleafure  in  afking 
him  queflions,  and  hearing  his  paradoxical  opinions.     After 
his  return  therefore  into  England,  he  publifhed  in  1 7049  fon^t 
philofophical  letters,  three  of  which  were  infcribed  to  Se* 
rena,  meaning  the  queen  of  Pruffia,  who,  he  afTures  us, 
was  pleafed  to  afk  his  opinion  concerning  the  fubje£l  of  them* 
The  title  runs  thus.  Letters  to  Serena,  containing,  i.  The 
origin  and  force  of  prejudices.     2.  The  hif^ory  of  the  foul's 
immortality  among  the  heathens.    3.  The  origin  of  idola- 
^1  and  reafons  of  heathenifm ;  as  alfo,  4.  A  letter  to  a 
gentleman  in  Holland,  (hewing  Spinoza's  fyftem  of  philo- 
fophy  to  be  without  ariy  principle  or  foundation.     5.  Mo- 
tion tflential  to  matter,  in  anfwer  to  fome  remarks  by  a 
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noble  friend  on  the  confutation  of  Spinoza,  ^o  which  Is 
prefixed  a  preface,  declaring  the  feverai  occadons  of  writing 
them,  8vo.  About  the  fame  time  he  publifhed  an  Englilh 
tranflatton  of  the  Life  of  ^fop,  by  M.  de  Meziriac,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Anthony  Collins,  efq;  it  was  prefixed  to  The 
fables  of  iEfop,  with  the  moral  reflexions  of  M.  Baudoin. 

In  1705  he  publi(hed  feverai  pamphlets :  Socinianifm  truly 
ilated,  &c.  to  which  is  prefixed.  Indifference  in  difputes  re- 
commended by  a  Pantheift  to  an  orthodox  friend,  in  4to ;  An 
account  of  the  courts  of  Pruffia  and  Hanover,  in  8vo ;  The 
ordinances,  ftatutes,  and  privileges  of  the  academy  ereAed 
by  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  tranflated  from 
the  original,  in  8vo;  The  memorial  of  the  flate  of  England, 
in  vindication  of  the  queen,  the  church,  and  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  &c.  this  laft  was  publifhed  without  the  name  of  o^ir 
author,  by  the  dire£tion  of  mr.  Harley,  fecretary  of  fl-ate ; 
and  afterwards  a  defence  of  it  was  written,  by  order  of  our 
fame  perfon,   but  for  fome  reafons  fupprefTed,  after  fix  or 
feven  iheets  of  it  were  printed.     Mr.  Harley  was  one  of  mr. 
Toland's  chief  patrons  and  benefa£tors,  and  ufed  even  to 
employ  him,  as  is  faid,  upon  fecret  affairs.     This  gentleman 
having  accidentally  found,  among  other  manufcripts,  a  Latin 
oration,  to  excite  the  Englifh  to  war  againfl  the  French,  com- 
municated it  to  mr.  Toland,  who  publifhed  it  in  1707,  with 
notes  and  a  preface,  under  this  title,  Oratio  Philippica  ad 
excitandos  contra  Galliam  Britannos  ;  maxime  vero,  ne  de 
pace  cum  viAis  praemature  agatur :  fanSiori  Anglorum  con- 
cilio  exhibita,  anno  Chrifli  15 14.     Soon  after  he  put  out. 
The  eleftor  Palatine's  declaration  in  favour  of  his  proteftant 
fubjeds ;  he  did  this  at  the  requefl  of  the  elector's  minifler. 

He  fet  out  for  Germany  in  the  fpring  of  1707,  and  went 
firfl  to  Berlin  ^  but  an  incident,  too  ludicrous  to  be  men- 
tioned, fays  mr.  Des  Maizeaux,  obliged  him  to  leave  that 
place  fooner  than  he  expefted.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Hanover,  where  he  found  they  were  not  pleafed  with  fome 
obfcrvations  he  had  made,  in  his  Account  of  the  court  of 
*•  Hanover,  on  the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  prince.  He 
proceeded  to  DufTeldorp,  and  was  very  gracioufly  received 
by  the  eleftor  Palatine,  who,  in  confideration  of  the  Eng- 
liih  pamphlet  he  had  publifhed,  prefented  him  with  a  gold 
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chain  and  medal,  and  a  purfe  of  an  hundred  ducats.    He 
went  afterwards  to  Vienna,  being  commiifioned  by  a  famous 
French  banker,  then  in  Holland,  who  wanted  a  powerful 
protedlion,  to  engage  the  imperial  minifters  to  procure  him 
the  tide  of  count  of  the  empire,  for  which  he  was  ready  to 
pay  a  good  fum  of  money  ;   but  they  did  not  think  fit  to 
meddle  with  that  affair,  and  all  his  attempts  proved  unfuc- 
cefsfuL     From  Vienna  he  vifited  Prague  in  Bohemia;  and 
now,  his  money  being  all  fpent,  he  was  forced  to  make  many 
ihifts  to  get  back  to  Holland.     Being  at  the  Hague,  he  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1 709,  a  fmall  volume,  containing  two  Latin  dif- 
fertations ;  the  firft  he  called  Adeifidsemon :  five,  Titus  Li- 
vius  a  fuperftitione  vindicatus  ;  the  fecond,  Origines  Judai- 
cae :  five,   Strabonis  ,de  Moyfe  &  religione  Judaica  hiftoria 
breviter  illuftrata.     In  the  firft  of  thefe  pieces,  he  endeavours 
to  vindicate  Livy  from  the  imputation  of  fuperftition  and 
credulity,  although  his  hiftory  abounds  with  relations  of  pro- 
digies and  portents  ^  in  the  fecond,  he  feems  inclined  to  pre- 
fer Strabo's  account  of  Mofes  and  the  Jewifh  religion,  to 
the  teftimony  of  the  Jews  themfelves.    In  this  difiertation, 
alfo,  he  ridicules  Huetius  for  affirming,  in  his  Demonftratio ' 
evangelica,  that  many  eminent  perfons  in  the  Old  Teftament 
are  allegorized  in  the  heathen  mythology,  and  that  Mofes, 
for  inftance,  is  underftood  by  the  name  of  Bacchus,  Typho, 
Silenus,  Priapus,  Adonis,  &:c.  and,  if  he  had  never  done 
any  thing  wor(e  than  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  convoca- 
tion would  not  have  thought  him  an  object  of  their  cenfure. 
However,  Huetius  was  greatly  provoked  with  this  attack, 
and  he  expreiled  his  refentment  in  a  French  letter,  publiihed 
in  the  Journal  of  Trevoux,  and  afterwards  printed  with  fom^ 
diflertations  of  Huetius,  colle£ted  by  abbot  Tilladet. 

He  continued  in  Holland  till  1710,  and,  while  he  was 
there,  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  acquainted  with  prince 
Eugene,  who  gave  him  feveral  marks  of  his  generofity. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  for  (bme  time  fupported 
by  the  liberality  of  mr.  Harley,  now  lord-treafurer,  and  earl 
of  Oxford  ;  and  by  this  means  being  enabled  to  keep  a 
country- houfe  at  Epfom  in  Surry,  he  put  out,  in  171 1,.  A 
defcription  of  Epfom,  with  the  humours  and  politics  of  that 
place.    He  aftei  wards  loft  the  favour  of  this  minifter,  and 

then 
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then  wrote  pamphlets  againft  him.  Hepubliflied  in  1710, 
without  his  name,  a  French  piece  relating  to  dr.  Sacheverel, 
Lettre  d'.un  Anglois  a  un  Hollandois  au  fujet  di^  dodeur  &-* 
cheverel }  and  the  three  following  in  171 2,  A  letter  againft 
popery,  particularly  againft  admitting  the  authority  of  fa- 
thers or  cbuncils  in  controverfies  of  religion,  by  Sophia 
Charlotte,  the  late  queen  of  Pruffia ;  Queen  Anne's  reafbns 
for  creating  the  ele£fc6ral  prince  of  Hanover  a  ^r  of  this 
realm,  by  thfe  title  of  duke  of  Cambridge ;  and,  The  grand 
myftery  laid  open,  viz.  by  dividing  the  proteftants  to  weaken 
the  Hanover  fucceffion,  and,  by  defeating  the  fucceffion,  to 
extirpate  the  proteftant  religion.  At  that  time,  he  under- 
took to  publilh  a  new  edition  of  Cicero^s  works  by  fubfcrtp^ 
tion,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  plan  in  a  Latin  diiiertation^ 
which  has  been  printed  among  his  pofthumous  pieces. 

In  1 713  he  publiflied  An  appeal  to  honeft  people,  againft 
wicked  priefts,  relating  to  Sacheverel's  affair;  and  another 
pamphlet,  called  Dunkirk  or  Dover :  or,  The  queen's  ho^ 
nour,  the  nation's  fafety^  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  th^ 
peace  of  the  world,  all  at  ftake,  till  that  fort  and  port  be  to« 
tally  demoliftied  by  the  French.  In  1714  he  publiflied  a 
piece,  which  (hewed  that  he  was  very  attentive  to  times 
and  feafons,  for  it  ran  through  ten  editions  within  a  quarter 
of  a  year;  the  title  is,  The  art  of  reftoring:  or,  The  piety 
and  probity  of  general  Monk  in  bringing  about  the  laft  re^ 
ftoration,  evidenced  from  his  own  authentic  letters }  with 
a  juft  account  of  fir  Roger,  who  runs  the  parallel  as  far  as 
he  can.  This  fir  Roger  was  intended  for  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, who  was  fuppofed  to  be  then  proje£ting  fchemes  for 
the  reftoration  of  the  pretender.  The  fame  year  17 14,  he 
put  out  A  colledion  of  letters  by  general  Monk,  relating  to 
the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family ;  The  funeral  elegy  of  the 
princefs  Sophia,  tranflated  from  the  Latin ;  and,  Reafons  for 
naturalifing  the  Jews  in  Great- Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  fame 
foot  with  all  other  nationis,  with  a  defence  of  the'Jews  againft 
all  vulgar  prejudices  in  all  countries.  He  prefixed  to  this 
an  ingenious,  but  ironical,  dedication  to  the  fuperior  clergy. 
In  17 17  he  publiflied,  The  ftate  anatomy  of  Great- Britain, 
&c.  which  being  anfwered  by  dr.  Fiddes,  chaplain  to  the 
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Ctrl  of  Oxford,  and  by  Daniel  De  Foe,  he  fet  fof  th  d  (econd 
pirt,  by  way  of  vindication  of  die  former. 

He  (eems  now  to  have  quitted  politics,  and  to  have  betaken 
himielf,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  learned  and  theological  en- 
quiries :  for,  in  17  J  8,  he  publifliM  a  work  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  8vo,  with  this  long  title,  Nasa- 
itnus:  or,  Jewifh,  Gentile^  Or  Mahoilietan  Chriftianity; 
containing  the  hiftbry  of  the  ancient  gofpel  of  Barnabas,  wnd 
the  OKxIern  gofpel  of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  the  fame 
apofUe,  this  laft  gofpel  being  now  firft  made  known  among 
Chriflians.  Alfo,  The  original  plan  of  Chriftianity  occa« 
fionally  explained  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Natarenes,  wher<sby 
divers  controverfies  about  this  divine  (but  highly  perverted) 
inftitution  may  be  happily  terminated.  With  the  relatioa 
of  an  IrHh  manufcript  of  the  four  gofpels,  as  likewife  a  fum-  -  . 
mtry  of  the  ancient  Iriih  Chriftianity,  and  the  reality  of  the 
Keldees  (an  order  of  lay  religious)  againft  the  two  laft  hi* 
Ihops  of  Worcefter.  We  make  no  obfervation  upon  thta 
work,  the  reader  now  knows  enough  of  mr^  Toland  to  con« 
dude,  as  he  may  with  certainty,  that  it  was  not  writtexi 
widi  any  friendly  view  to  revelation.  He  publiflied  the  fame 
year.  The  deftiny  of  Rome:  or,  The  probability  of  the 
fpeedy  and  final  deftrudion  of  the  pope,  &c. 

In  the  beginning  of  1720,  dr.  Hare,  then  dean  of  Wor-  . 
cefler,  put  out  a  fourth  edition  of  his  vifitation  fermon,  in- 
titled.  Church  authority  vindicated,  &c.  and  fubjoined  a 
poifticript,  in  which,  fpeaking  of  bifliop  Hoadly's  writings, 
he  has  the  foibwihg  ftroke  at  mr.  Toland  :  **  It  muft  be  sJ* 
*'  lowed  his  lordihip  judges  very  truly,  when  he  fays,  they 
**  are  faint  refemblances  of  mr.  Chillingworth :  for  envy 
**  itfelf  muft  own  his  lordfliip  has  fome  refemblance  to  that 
*^  great  man,  juft  fuch  a  one  as  mr.  Toland  has  to  mr. 
"  Locke,  who,  in  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  is  often 
"  quoted  to  fupport  notions  he  never  dreamed  of."  Mr. 
Toland,  upon  this,  advertifed  againft  dr.  Hare,  that  he  ne- 
ver named  mr.  Locke  in  any  edition  of  that  book,  and  was 
fo  far  from  often  quoting  him,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as 
brought  one  quotation  out  of  him.  This  was  true,  and  dr. 
Hare  immediately  corre£ted  himfelf  by  another  advertifement, 
i&  vhich  ho  dire^ts^  ^<  makes  great  ufc  of  mr.  Locke's  prin- 

«  ciples," 
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^^  dpleSy'*  to  be  read,  inftead  of,  '^  is  often  quoted  to  itif^ 
*^  port  notions  he  never  dreamed  of/'  Dr.  Hiare's  advertiie^ 
fluent  occafioned  the  publifhing  of  a  pamphlet  with  this  title^ 
A  fhort  eflay  upon  lying  :  or,  A  defence  of  a  reverend  dig<< 
nitary,  who  fufiers  under  the  perfecution  of  mr.  Toland  for 
a  lapfus  calami. 

Upon  a  difpute  between  the  Irifli  and  Britifh  houfesr  of 

lords,  with  refped  to  appeals^  when  the  latter  ordered  a  bill 

to  be  brought  in,  for  the  better  fecuring  the  dependency  of 

the  kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great- Britain^ 

mr.  Toland  publiihed,  Reafons  moft  humbly  offered  to  the 

houfe  of  commons,  why  the  bill  fent  down  to  them  from 

the  lords  (hould  not  pafs  into  a  law,  1720.     About  this  ttm« 

be  printed  a  Latin  traA,  intitled,  Pantheifticon :  five,  For^ 

mula  cele'brandae  fodalitatis  Socraticae,  in  tres  particulas  H^ 

vifai  quae  Pantheiftarum,  five  fodalium,  continent,  i.  Mo* 

res  &  axiomata.     2.  Numen  ic  phtlofophiam.     3.  Liberta*' 

tem  &  non  fallentem  legem,  neque  fallendam.     Praemittttur 

de  antiquis  &  novis  eruditorum  fodalitatibus,  ut  &  de  unh> 

yerfi^finUo  &  xterno,  diatriba.     Subjicitur  de  duplici  Pan« 

theiftarum  philofophia  fequenda,  ac  de  viri  optimi  &  orna^ 

tiflimi  idea,   diflertatiuncula.     Cofmopoli,   mdccxx.     He 

had  fubfcribed  himfelf  a  Pantheift,  as  we  have  feen,  in  a  pam^ 

phlet  publi(hed  in  1705,  and  here  we  have  his  dodrines  and 

his  creed  explicitly  fet  forth.    Take  his  notion  of  the  Deity 

in  his  own  words  :  *^  In  mundo  omnia  funt  unum^  unum* 

^'  que  eft  omne  in  omnibus*     Quiod  omne  in  omnibus,  Deus 

*<  eft ;  aeternus  ac  immenfus^  neque  genitus  neque  interitu* 

^*  rus.     In  eo  rivimus,  movemur,  &  exiftimus.     Ab  eo  na<> 

*^  turn  eft  unumquidque,  in  eumque  denuo  revoluturum; 

*^  omnium  ipfe  principium  &  finis.''  This  is  pantheifm,  that 

js,  it  is  atheifm,  or  ther^  is  no  fuch  thing.     The  author  knew 

it  very  well,  and  fearing  left  he  might  have  gone  too  far,  he 

got  it  printed  fecretly,  at  his  own  charge,  and  but  a  few 

copies,    which   he  diftributed   with  a  view  of    receiving; 

prefents  for  them.     There  is  a  ftiort  preface  to  this  piece, 

under  the  name  of  Janus  Junius  Eoganefius ;  which^  though 

it  was  his  true  Chriflian  name,  and  the  name  of  his  country, 

Inis-£ogan  being  the  place  of  bis  birth,  yet  ferved  for  ats 

good 
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food  acovfer  as  aajr  whatever,  no  body  ia.£nghuid  beiiig 
acquainted  with  thefe  particulars* 

Some  time  after^  but  in  the  fame  year  1720,  he  publi{he<i 
another  learned  work,  of  about  250.  pages  in  8vo,  includ- 
ing the  preface,  intitled  Te.tradymus.  This  i&  divided  into 
four  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  di(lin£^  title.  The  firft  is 
called  Hodegus :  or.  The  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  that  guided 
the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  net  miraculous,  but,  a$ 
faithfully  related  in  Exodus,  a  thing  equally  pradtifed  by 
other  nations,  and  in  thofe  places  not  only  ufeful,  but  ne- 
ceilary*  The  fecond  is  called  Clydophorus:  or.  Of  the 
exoteric  and  efoteric  philofophy ;  that  is,  of  the  external  and 
internal  dodrine  of  the  ancients  \  the  one  open  and  public, 
accommodated  to  popular  prejudices  and  the  eftablifhed  reli- 
gions; the  other  private  and  fecret,  wherein^  to  the  few 
capable  and  difcreet,  was  taught  the  real  truths  flripped  of 
ail  difguifes.  This  is  a  learjped  and  valuable  diflertation,  per- 
haps more  fo  than  any  of  mr.  Toland's  pieces ;  though,  to 
fay  the  truth,  they  all  of  them  (hew  learning,  where  the  fub- 
jcQ  admits  it*  The  title  of  the  third  is  Hypatia :  or,  The 
hiftory  of  that  philofophic  lady,  who  was  murdered  at  Alex- 
andria, as  was  fuppofed,  at  the  infiigatioh  of  the  clergy. 
The  fourth  is  called  Mangonentes :  or,  A  defence  of  Na'* 
^renus  againft  dr«  Mangey,  who  had  attacked  it*  In  the 
la(l  of  thefe  trails  he  inferted  his  advertifement  againft  dn 
Hare,  with  the  doctor's  anfwcr. 

In  1 72 1  dr.  Hare  publifhed  a  book,   intitled.  Scripture 
vindicated  from  the  mifreprefentations  of  the  lord  biihop  of 
Bangor;  in  the  preface  to  which,  fpeaking  of  the  Conftitu- 
tions  of  Carolina,  he  obfervesj  that,  by  one  of  the  articles^  Atf.ic¥i 
none  are  excluded  from  fettling  in  that  country  upon  account  ofmr. 
of  their  opinions,  "  but  downright  atheifts/'  fay«  he,  "  fuch  Locke** 
"  as  the  impious  author  of  the  Pantheifticon  5"  and,  at  the  M*j^Ji, 
bottom  of  the  page,  he  refers  us  to  a  profane  prayer,  com- 
pofcd  by  mr.  Toland^  a  more  perfeft  copy  of  which  he  af- 
terwards)  upon  farther  intelligence,  inferted  in  the  errata* 
The  prayer  runs  in  thefe  terms :  **  Omnipotens  it  fempi- 
'^  terne  Bacche,  qui  humanapi  focietatem  maxume  in  hi- 
"  bendo  conftituifti ;  concede  propitius,  ut  idorum  capita, 
*^  qui  iiefterna  compotatione  gravantur,.hodiernAUventur; 
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'*  idquc  fiat  per  pocula  poculorum.  Amen,**  Profane  in- 
deed !  Dcs  Maizeaux  however  affirmSi  that  it  was  not  com- 
pofed  by  mr.  Toland,  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  by  a 
"perfon  whofe  name  he  forbears,  on  account  of  his  profef- 
fion,  though  he  believes  he  only  defigned  it  as  a  ridicule  on 
mr.  Toland's  club  of  pantheiftic  philofophers,  whom  he  in- 
jurioufly  imagined  to  be  all  drunkards,  whereas  they  are 
grave,  fober,  and  temperate  men.  This  year,  1721,  mr. 
Toland  publifbed,  and  it  was  the  laft  thing  he  publiflicd. 
Letters  of  lord  Shaftefbury  to  Robert  Molefworth,  efq;  af- 
terwards lord  Molefworth,  with  a  large  introdsdion  by 
himfelf,  8vo. 

He  had,  for  above  four  years  paft,  lived  at  Putney,  from 
whence  he  could  conveniently  go  to  London,  and  come 
back  the  fame  day;  but  he  ufed  to  fpend  moft  part  of  the 
winter  in  London.  Being  in  town  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, he  found  himfelf  very  ill,  hav?ng  been  out  of  order 
for  fome  time  before ;  his  appetite  and  (h-ength  failed  him, 
and  a  certain  dodlor,  who  was  called  to  him,  made  him  a 
great  deal  worfe,  by  bringing  a  continual  vomiting  and  loofe- 
hefs  upon  hinx.  However,  he  made  a  (hift  to  return  to  Put- 
ney, where  he  grew  better,  and  had  fome  hopes  of  recover)'. 
In  this  interval,  he  writ  a  difliertation  to  prove  the  uncertainty 
of  phyfic,  and  the  danger  of  trufting  our  lives  to  thofe  who 
|)ra£lice  it.  He  was  preparing  fome  other  things,  but  death 
put  an  end  to  all  his  purpofes,  the  nth  of  March  1721-2, 
in  the  fifty- fecond  year  of  his  age.  We  are  told  that  he 
behaved  himfelf,  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  fick- 
nefs,  with  a  true  philofophical  patience,  and  looked  upon 
death  without  the  leaft  perturbation  of  mind,  bidding  fare- 
wel  to  thofe  about  him,  Und  telling  them,  ^*  he  was  going 
r,  **  to  fleep.'*    Some  few  days  before  he  died,  he  made  the 

following  epitaph : 

«  H.  S.  E. 

«  JOANNES  TOLANDUS, 

**  Qui  in  Hibernia  prope  Deriam  natus, 

"  In  Scotia  &  Hibernia  ftuduit, 

•*  Quod  Oxonii  quoque  fecit  adolefcens ; 

**  Atqufc  Germania  plus  femel  petita, 

u  -Vfrilem  circa  Lt)ncfinum  tranfegit  aetatem. 

'     «  ^Omnium 
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<*  Omnium  literarum  excultor, 

**  Ac  linguarum  plus  decern  fciens. 

**  Veritatis  propugnator, 

*<  Libertatis  aflertor : 

^^  Nullius  autem  kStztor  aut  cliens, 

^*  Nee  miniS)  nee  malis  eft  inflexus, 

**  Quuif  quam  elegit,  ?iam  perageret : 

*^  Utili  honeftum  anteferens.  , 

^'  Sptritus  cum  aethereo  patre, 

**  A  quo  prodiit  olim,  conjungitur: 

<^  Coq>us  item,  nsLturx  oedens, 

**  In  materno  gremio^  reponitun 

'<  Ipfe  vero  zterniim  eft  refurre&urus. 

At  idem  futurus  TOLANDUS  nunquam. 

"  Natus  Nov.  30. 

**  Cxtera  ex  fcriptis  pete." 


Mr.  Toland  was  a  man  of  moft  uncommon  abilities,  and, 
perhaps,  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  infidel  writers ;  but  bis 
fyftem  being  atheifm,  if  to  own  no  God  but  the  univerfe  be 
athejfifhy  he  was  led  to  employ  thefe  great  parts  and  learning 
very  ixiuch  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  fociety.  Vanity  and 
sn  immoderate  defire  to  diftinguiih  himftlf,  were  predomi- 
nant qualities  in  his  compofition,  and  his  charader,  in  other 
refpefis,  is  hr  from  being  amiable ;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  but 
reafon  and  juftice  to  difbelieve  many  ftories  that  are  told  to 
his  difadvantage,  fince  they  favour  fo  intirely  of  that  perfonal 
stbufe  which  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  flow  from  an  abhor- 
rence of  his  principles.  His  pofthumous  works,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 8yo,  were  publiihed  in  1726,  and  republijfhcdin  1747, 
.viih  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  by  mr.  Des  Maize- 
aux,  the  title  of  which  runs  as  follows :  The  mifcellaneous 
works  of  mr.  John  Toland,  now  iirft  publilhed  frohi  his 
original  manufcripts,  containing,  i.  An  hiftory  oftHe  Bri- 
tifh  druids,  with  a  critical  eflay  on  the  ancient  Celtic  cuf* 
toms,  literature,  &c.  to  which  js  added.  An  account  of 
fome  curious  Britiih  antiquities.  2.  An  account  of  Jordano 
Bruno,  and  his  celebrated  book  on  the  Innumerable  worlds. 
3*  A  difquifition  concerning  thofe  writings  which  by  the 
ftRcients  were,  truly  or  falfely,  afcribed  to  Jefus  Chrift  and 
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his  apoftlcs.  4.  The  fecrct  hiftory  of  thc^SdUth  Sea  fchcmc. 
5.  A  plan  for  a  national  bank..  6.  An  effiiy  6n  the  Roman 
education.  7.  The  tragical  death  of  AtttKus  Regulus  proved 
to  be  a  fi<Slion.  8.  Sele6l  epiftles  from  Pliny,  tranflated  into 
Englilh.  9.  A  diverting  defcription  of  Epfom  and  its  amufe- 
ments.  10.  Four  memorials  to  the  earl  of  Shafte{bury>  re- 
lating to  affairs  of  ftate  in  1 7 1 3  and  1 7 1 4.  1 1 .  Phyfic  with- 
out phyficians.  12.  Letters  on  various  fubjeds.  13.  Ci- 
cero illuftratus,  diflertatio  philologico-critica :  five,  Confi- 
lium  de  toto  edendo  Cicerone,  alia  plane  methodo  quam  hac- 
tenus  unquam  fadum.  14.  Conje£lura  de  prima  typogn- 
phiae  origine. 

At  the  end  of  mr.  Des  Maize^ux's  life,  there  is  An  elegy 
on  the  late  ingenious  mr.  Toland,  which,  that  biographer 
^  fays,  was  publiflied  a  few  days  after  his  death  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  fome,  whether  the  author 
intended  to  praife  or  ridicule  him.  The  elegy  is  worth  in- 
ieiting,  and  then  the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf. 

««  Q  Tdand !  mighty  friend  to  nature's  laws, 
.f  Thou  great  fupport  of  truth  and  reafon's  cauft; 
**  Art  thou  no  more?  Is  thy  laft  breath  expir'd? 
•    '**  And  nature  .to  her  ancient  feat  retir'd? 
*.'  Each  jarrmg  element  gone  angry  home  ? 
>'  And  mafter  Toland  a  non-ens  become? 
^'  Is.  all  thy  el'quent  breath,  thy  wondrous  boaft 
*^  Of  argument,  in  boundleis  xther  loft  ? 
^  Earth  gone  to  earth,  the  mouldVing  fubftance  muft 
'  ^*  By  flow  degrees  diilblve  to  native  duft. 
**  The  cboler  fluids  and  the  wat'ry  part, 
*'  That  damp'd  thy  blood,  and  quenchM  thy  noble  heart, 
*'  Now  leave  the  ftiff  unanimated  clay, 
<*  And  to  their  mother  ocean Tcelc  their  way, 
*♦  The  purer  genial  powers,  the  vital  flame, 
*«  That  mov'd  and  quicken'd  the  mechanic  frame. 

Is  flown  aloft,  a  fpark,  a  borrowed  ray. 

And  reunited  to  the  prince  of  day* 
<  O  !  weep,  Britannia  s  fon$,  your  champion's  dead } 

The  patron  of  your  liberty  is  fled 
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•*  O  liberty !  thou  goddcfs  heav'nly  bright ! 

**  That  doft  impart  thy  radiant  beams  of  light 

*'  To  this  bleft  ifle,  which  of  thy  darling  train 

**  Will,  like  this  hero,  thy  juft  caufc  maintain  ? 

**  How  greatly  brave  has  he  undaunted  ftood 

*^  Againft  a  torrent,  an  impetuous  flood 

"  Of  bigotted  enthuHafts,  and  tricks 
Of  pedantry, » and  prieftly  politics  ! 
Thou  pregnant  genius,  who  thy  praife  can  tell  ?   ^ 
Thy  reafon  did,  like  morning  fun,  difpel  '  V 

•*  Dark  clouds  of  ignorance,  and  break  the  fpell     •    J 

**  Of  Rome's  inchantments,  and  the  lefler  frauds 

*'  Of  churches  proteftant,  and  Englifli  Lauds. 

•*  To  thee  we  owe,  to  thy  viftorious  hand, 

**  A  refcu'd  people,  and  a  ranfom'd  land. 

**  Thou  haft  broke  off  our  manacles  and  chains, 

*•  And  freed  our  minds  of  fuperftitious  pains. 

*'  Thy  fhining  lamp  has  brought  refplendent  day, 

**  Finely  dcfcrib*d  the  plain  and  eafy  way, 

•*  Clear'd  off  the  rubbifh  of  myfterious  fchools, 

*^  And  mazes  intricate  of  pious  fools, 

"  Efiflav'd  to  narrow  forms,  and  captivating  rules. 

♦*  Oh  ?  had'ft  thou  liv*d  to  barwih  all  the  dreams 

*♦  Of  fab'Ious  ages,  and  the  monkifh 'themes 

**  Of  miracles,  of  myfteries,  and*tales, 

**  Where  fancy  over  common  fenfe  prevails, 

**  Then  might  we  mourn  thy  fate  with  lefs  concern, 

**  With  lefs  regret  behold  thy  facred  urn. 

**  Howe'er,  thy  great  example  has  infpir*d 

^*  A  noble  emulation,  it  has  fir'd 

**  The  glowing  breafts  of  our  Brltrnnic  youth 

**  With  love  of  liberty,  and  love  of  truth. 

**  Thou  haft  not  left  us  in  the  gloom  of  night, 

"  Some  ftars  we  have  that  lend  a  friendly  light, 

**  That  filed  a  kind,  aufpicious  influence, 

"  To  cherifii  reafon,  and  to  ripen  fenfe.** 

TOLLIUS  (Jacobus)  a  phyfician  and  very  learned 
man,  was  a  native  of  Ingra,  in  the  territory  of  Utrecht, 
and  taught  the  belles  lettres  in  his  own  country  with  great 
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reputation  and  profit  for  fome  time*  In  the  year  ^684, 
the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  appointed  him  profcflbr  of  elo* 
quence  and  the  Greek  tongue.  He  made  feveral  journiea 
into  diiFerent  parts  of  Germany,  into  Hungary,  and  Italy, 
of  which  be  has  given  fome  account  in  a  pofthumous  work, 
publiflied  under  the  tile  of  Epiftolse  itinerariae,  by  Henninius, 
at  Amfterdam  1 700,  in  4tQ.  It  is  faid  there  are  fome  ufeful 
and  curious  things  in  thefe  epiftles,  Tollius  was  an  editor 
of  twp  ancient  authors,  of  Aufonius,  cum  notis  variorum, 
in  167 1,  8vo}  and  of  Longinus,  in  1694,  4to,  with  a  La*> 
tin  verfion  in  the  fame  page,  and  Boileau^s  French  verfion 
in  the  oppofite.  He  was  a  critic  of  more  learning  than 
judgment,  as  the  title  of  the  following  work  may  (hew: 
Fortuita  facra,  in  quibus  praeter  critica  nonnulla  tota  fabu- 
laris  hiftoria  Grxca,  Phoenicia,  ^.gyptiaca,  ad  chymiam 
pertinere  afleritur,  1687,  in  8vo.  He  pufhed  this  extrava- 
gant notion  fo  far,  as  to  feek  for  the  fecrets  of  chymiflry  and  ^ 
the  philofopher's  ftone  in  the  fables  of  paganifm.  This  does 
pot  ihew  a  very  found  judgment,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal-of 
learning,  and  fome  curious  things  in  his  book.  He  died  in 
^e  year  1696. 

He  had  a  brother,  named  Cornelius  ToIHus,  who  was 
alfo  a  very  learned  man.  He  was  born  at  Utrecht,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  his  life  was  an  amanuenfis  to  Ifaac  Voi&us ; 
he  was  afterwards  profeflbr  of  eloquence  and  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Harderwic,  and  fecretary  to  the  curators  of  the 
academy.  He  publifiied  an  Appendix  to  Pierius  Valerianus's 
treatife  De  infelicitate  literatorum,  at  Amfterdam  1707,  in 
l2mo. 


Livci  of  the 
Crciliam- 


TOOKE  (Andrew)  a  learned  Englifh  fchoolmafler, 
was  the  fon  of  Benjamin  Tpoke,  citizen  and  flationer  of  Lon- 
don, and  born  in  the  year  1673,  He  was  educated  at  the 
Charterboufe-fchool,  and  in  1690  fent  to  Clare-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regu- 
lar feafpns.  In  the  year  1 695,  he  was  chofcn  uflier  of  the 
Charterhoufe-fchool,  and,  in  1704,  profeflbr  of  geometry  m 
Grefliam-coll'ege,  in  the  room  of  dr.  Hooke,  being  recom- 
miended  by  a  teftimonial  frpm  the  mafter,  dr.  Burnet,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Qharterhoufe ;  Novezpber  following  he 
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was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.  In  1723,  feveral 
thoufand  pounds  w^re  left  him  by  his  elder  brother,  nir.  Ben- 
jamin Tooke,  a  bookfeller  in  Fleet-ftreet  j  yet  notwithftand- 
ing  this  addition  to  his  fortune,  ftich  is  tiie  force  of  habit, 
and  {0  much  do  men  love  to  continue  in  the  ways  they  have 
long  walked  in,  even  though  they  appear  flaves  to  others, 
that  hefiill  held  his  place  of  uflier  in  the  Charterhoufe-fchool, 
and  went  chearfully  on  with  his  old  drudgery.  He  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  mafterihip  of  the  fchool  in  1728,  and,  the  year 
after,  married  the  widow  of  dr.  Henry  Levert,  phyfician  to 
the  Charterhoufe.  He  then,  as  he  was  obliged  by  the  fla- 
tutes,  refigned  his  profeiTorlbip  of  Grefliam,  and  from  that 
time  attended  no  other  builnefs  but  his  fchool.  This  began 
to  be  too  much  for  him,  for  he  had  feme  years  before  de- 
clined in  his  health,  till  at  length  he  fell  into  a  dropfy, 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  20th  of  January  1731,  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  Charterhouie-chapel, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  a  \vhite  marble  monument, 
in  the  form  of  a  (bield,  againft  a  pillar,  with  a  Latin  infcrip- 
tion  upon  it  to  his  memory.  He  had  taken  deacon's  or- 
ders, and  fometimes  preached,  but  devoted  himfelf  prin- 
cipally to  the  inftrudion  of  youth,  for  which  he  was  no  kh 
fitted  by  his  temper  than  learning. 

.  He  publifhed  fome  things  for  the  benefit  and  afliftance  of 
youth;  as,  Synopfis  Grzcse  linguae ;  Ovid's  Fafti^,  from  the 
Dauphin  edition,  with  an  Engliih  interpretation  and  notes  ; 
and  The  pantheon :  or,  Hiftory  of  the  heathen  gods.  This 
book  was  firft  written  in  Latin,  by  Francis  Pomey,  a  Jefuit, 
^d  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  one,  who  conceals  his  name 
under  initial  letters.  This  tranflation  was  afterwards  re- 
vifed  and  corrected,  with  the  addiuon  of  a  new  index,  cuts 
of  the  deities,  and  other  improvements^  by  mr.  Tooke ; 
^d  the  tenth  edition,  printed  in  1726,  was  adorned  with 
new  cuts,  copied  from  the  fixth  Latin  edition,  publiflied  at 
Utrecht  by  Samuel  Pitifcus,  in  the  year  1701.  Mr.  Tooke. 
tranflated  Puffcndorf 's  Whole  duty  of  man  according  to  the! 
law  of  nature,  with  the  notes  of  mr.  Barbeyrac,  into  Eng- 
•iA  5  and  bifhop  Gaftreirs  Inftitules  of  the  Chriftian  reli-  . 
gion,  into  Latin.  The  fupplement  to  the  account  of  Grc- 
ibam-coUege, ,  infertcd  in  the  fecond  Appendix  of  Stow's 
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Survey  of  LondoO)  was  written  by  bim,  and  given  to  the 
editor,  njr.  Strype, 

ThqiDi  TORRENTIUS  (L^viNus)  a  very  learned  man, 

Hift,  4d        who  flourifhed  not  long  after  the  reftoration  of  letters,  was 
'595-     i^Q^ji  at  Gaunt  in  Flanders,  in  the  year  1525,  and  educated 
?Lt  Louvain.     Then  he  went  to  Bologna,  in  order  to  ftudy 
the  civil  law  arid  antiquities,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf' 
fp  by  his  (kill  in  polite  literature,  and  particularly  in  poetry, 
that  he  became  known  all  over  Italy,  and  acquainted  wicfa:* 
all  the  learned  of  Rome,  Venide,  and  PadOa.     He  was  not 
pnly  a  man  of  learning,  but  of  budnefs  alfo;    and  hence, 
^*fter  returning  *to  his  own  country.  Was  thought  a  fit  perfon 
to  be  employed  in  fevcral  embaffies.     He  took  holy  orders, 
9ind  at  length  was  raifed  to  the  biihopric  of  Antwerp,  where 
he  died  in  r5Q5,  at  fcventy  years  df  age.     fiefides  an  8vo 
volume  of  Latin  poems,  printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in 
1594,  he  wrqte  Commentaries  upon  Suetonius  and  Horace; 
the  former  printed  in  1592,  the  latter  in  1607,  4to.     Scali- 
^er,   Lipfius,   ^cioppius,   and  indeed  al!  the  learned-  have 
Bibpotl^.       fpoken  well  of  his  Commentaries.     Fabricius,  fpcaklng  of 
*'*'*°-  explications  and  emendations  of  fjoiace,  fays,  that  he  and 

I^atribinu5  were  men  **  praeclarse  eriiditiorfis  acriTque  judicii, 
'^  &  ad  hoc  opus  conficiendum  plurimrs  &  optimis  manu* 
^*  fcriptis  codicibus  inftruilj." 

TORRENTIUfl  (John)  a  painter  of  Amftcrdan!, 
^o  generally  painted  fmall  figures,  and,  though  he  never 
was  out  of  his  own  country,  yet  has  done  fome  things  with 
great  forc^  and  great  truth.  But  he  was  not  fo  famous  for 
iny  excellency  in  his  art,  as  for  fome  fingular  circumftahccs 
of  his  life,  together  with  his  miferable  end.  He  loved,  it 
fcemis,  to  paint  nudities,  and  was  very  extravagant- in  hrs 
lewd  fancies,  for  which  his  friends  6ftcn  reproved  him,  but 
Jn  vain.  Inftead  of  growing  better  by  their  advice,  he  fought 
reafons  to  juftify  his  wicked  inclinations,  and  fo  fell  into  a 
moft  danrinable  herefy,  which  he  himfelf  fpread  about,  and 
l>y  which  his  obfcenc  figures  were  not  only  juftified,  but  even 
commended,  He  was  taken  up  for  his  horrid  tenets,  and 
denying  \yhat  \vas  fworn  againft  hiiti,  vsts  by  the  tnagiftrates- 
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put  to  the  torture.  He  died,  anno  1640,  in  the  midfl:  of  hl« 
torments,  and  his  lewd  piSures  were  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman.  People  were  more  enraged  at 
him  for  his  heretical  opinions,  than  for  his  immoral  paints- 
ings ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  had  kept  himfelf  clear 
from  the  former,  he  might  have  indulged  his  pencil  very  fc- 
carely  m  the  latter.  ' 

TORRICELLI   (Evawoeliste)   an  illuftrious  Wceiwi, 
mathematician  and  philofopher  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Faensa, 
die  15th  of  Odober  1608;'  and  was  trained  in  Greek  and* 
Latin  literature  by  an  uncle,  who  Was^  a  monk.     Natural 
inclfnation  led  him  to  cultivate  mathematical  knowledge, 
which  he  purfued  fome  time  without  a  mafter;    but,  at 
about  twepty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  purfuit  of -it  under  father  Benedid  Caftelli :  Caf« 
tclli  bad  been  a  fcholar  of  the  great  Galilei,  and  had  been 
called,  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  to  be  a  profefflpr  of  mathema- 
tics at  Rome.     Torrtcelii  made  fo  extraordinary  a  progrefs 
under  this  mafter,  thaf,  having  read  Galilei's  Dialogues,  he 
xrompofed  a  treatife  concerning  Motion,  upon  his  principles* 
Caftelli,  aftonifhed  at  the  performance,  carried  it  and  read 
it  to  Galilei,  who  heard  it  with  much  pleafure,   and  con- 
ceived an  high  efteem  and'  friendfhip  for  the  author.    Upon 
this,  Caftelli  propofed  to  Galilei,  that  Torricelli  fhould  come 
and  live  with  him,  recommending  him  as' the  moft  proper 
perfon  he  could  have,  fince  he  was  the  moft  capable  of  com- 
prehending thofe  fublime  fpeculations,  which  his  own  great 
age,  infirmities,  and,  above  all,  want  of  fight,   prevented 
him  from  giviijg  to  the  world.     Galilei  accepted  the  propo- 
fal,  and  Torricelli  the  employment,  as  things  of  all  others 
the  moft  advantageous  to  each'.     Galilei  was  at  Florence* 
whither  Torricelli  arrived  the  ift  of  OSober  1641,  and  be- 
gan to  take  d6wn  what  Galilei  dictated,  to  regulate  his  pa- 
pers, and  to  aft  in  every  refpeft  according  to  his  direftions.' 
But  he  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  fttuation  long, 
for  at  the  end  of  three  months  Galilei  died.     Torricelli  was 
then  about  returning  to  Rome ;  but  the  grand  duke  Ferdi- 
nand II.  engaged  him  to  continue  at  Florence,  making  him 
his  Qwn  mathematician  for  ch«  prefent,  and  promiiing  him 
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the  chair  as  foon  as  it  (hould  be  vacant.  He  applied  himlelf 
intenfely  to  mathematics,  phyfics,  and  aftronomy,  and  made 
oiany  improvements,  with  fome  difcoveries.  He  greatly  ini- 
proved  the  art  of  making  microfcopes  and  telefcopes  ^  and 
every  body  knows,  that  he  firf^  found  out  the  method  of  as- 
certaining the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  by  quickfilver,  or 
,  mercury,  the  barometer  being  called,  from  him,  the  Torri- 

cellian tube.     Great  things  were  expected  from  him,  and 
^  grea,t  things  woold  probably  have  b^eil  j^rfdrthti  by  him,  if 
'     be  had  livedo  but  he  died,  after  a  few  day6  illnefs,  the  25th 
of  OAob^r  I1647,  when  he  w»8  but  juft  entered  his  fortieth 

;  He  had  publi(hed  at  Florence,  in  1644,  a  v^liiiiie,  intitled. 
Opera  geqmetrica,  in  4to.  There  was  pOUifli^  allb  at  the 
lame  place,  in  1715,  confifting  of  ninety-^fix  pagea  in  4to» 
]>zioni  accademithe  ^  thefe  are  difcotirfes  pronouticted  by 
him  upon  4iffer0nt  occaftona.  The  firft  was  to  the  academy 
of  La  Crufca,  by  way  of  tbdnks  for  admitting  him  into  their 
body  I  the  reft  are  upon  fubje<lb  of  inathematics.  and  phyfics* 
Prefixed  to  the  whole  is  a  long  life  of  Torricelfi,  by  Thodias 
Buonaventuri^  aFIorencind  gentleman. 

fiifl|ep«  TOURNEFORT  { Joseph  Pittoi^  dc)  a  famous 

teiidle  im  botanift  of  France,  was  born  of  a  good  family,  at  Aix  in 
le  biftoire  it  f^rovcHCc,  the  5th  of  June  1 656.  He  had  a  paiSon  for  plants 
i^U:^m.  (^^^  ^^^  childhood,  and,  when  he  was  at  fchool,  ufed  fir?- 
*-Nicetop»  quently  to  play  truant,  though  be  was  as  frequently  pnniflied 
&c.  torn.  ir.  £^j.  j^^  j^  ^^j^  ^^  amufe  himfelf  with  obferving  them.     The 

fame  paiSon  continued  when  he  was  more  grown  up,  and 
after  he  began  to  ftudy  philofophy  and  divinity ;  and  though 
all  endeavours  were  ufed  by  his  father,  who  defigned  him 
/or  the  church,  to  cure  him  of  it,  all  endeavours  were  vain, 
^is  favouritei  ftudy  prevailed,  and  plants  continued  his  object. 
In  purfuit  of  them  he  was  ready  to  traverfe  the  globe^  as  he 
did  a  great  part  of  it  afterwards,  but,  for  the  prefent,  was 
obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  what  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aix,  and  the  gardens  of  the  cjurlous  afibrded;  Becoming 
his  own  mafter,  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1677,  he  quitted 
theology,  which  indeed  he  had  never  reli(hed,  and  gav«  him- 
felf  up  intirely  to  phyllc,  natural  phi]ofophy,  and  botany : 
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he  did  this  at: the  inftigatton^^  an  unck,  nirho  was  a  very 
ingenious  and  reputable  phyfkisln.  In  1678,  he  run  over, 
the  mountaines  of  Dauphine  and  Savoy»  zAd  brought  from 
thence  a  great  number  of  dried  plants,  which  began  his  coU 
ledion.  In  1679,  he  went  to  Montpelicr,  to  perfect  him' 
fclf  in  medicine  and  anatomy.  In  this  town  was* a  garden: 
of  planUy  which  had  been  eft^liihed  by  Henry  IV.  but 
this  did  not  fatisfy  his  curiofity ;  be  fimpled  over  the  country 
Mund  about  Montpelier,  and  brought  back  with  him  plants^ 
which  were  before  unknown  to  the  botahiAs  of  that  place. 
Thefe  bounds  were  yet  too  confined  for  his  curious  and  in*> 
quifitive  nature :  he  formed  a  fcheme,  therefore,  of  paffing 
over  into  Spain»  and  fet  out  for  Barcelona  in  April  i68i. 
He  fpent  fome  time  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  whtthcfr 
be  was  accompanied  by  the  young  pbyficians  of  the  country, 
and  the  ftudents  in  pbyfic,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  and  ex* 
plained  the  various  forts  of  plants.  He  underwent  a  thoufand 
dangers  in  thefe  defert  places  }  be  was  once  firipped  naked 
by  the  miquelets,  a  kind  of  highland  banditti,  who,  how*, 
ever,  fo  far  took  pity  on  him  as  to  return  him  bis  waificoat^ 
in  the  lining  of  which,  by  good  luck,  he  happened  t6  have 
feme  filver  tied  up  in  an  handkerchief.  .  His  love  of  fimpling . 
was  near  proving  fatal  to  him  dnce  before :  for  bciing  got  into 
a  peaiant's  garden  without  leave,  he  was  taken  for  a  thief, 
and  had  like  to  have  been  ftoned,  while  he  was  poring  over 
plants ;  as  Archimedes  is  faid  to  have  been  flain,  without 
fearcelj  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,^while  he  waa 
making  figures  upon  the  fands  of  the  fea-(hore.  Yet  he  was  in 
ftill  greater  danger  as  he  returned  to  France :  for  at  a  town 
near  Perpignoni  the  houfe  where  he  lay  fell  entirely  down, . 
and  if  all  poffible  hafte  had  not  been  made  to  dig  him  out  of 
the  mins,  under  which,  however,  he  was  buried  two  hours, 
he  muft  inevitably  have  periihed.  cjUe  arrived  at  MonCpelier 
at  the  end  of  1681,  and  continued  his  ftudies  in  medicine, 
and  his  operations  in  cbymiftry  and  anatomy.  He  was  af- 
terwards received  dodor  of  phyfic  at  Orange,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Aix,  where  his  paffion  for  plants^  which  was  as 
hij^  as  ever,  did  not  fulFer  birti  to  c<)ntinue  long.  He  had 
a  onind  to  vi^t  the  Alps,  as  l^e  had  viiited  the  Pyrenees  s  and 
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he  brought  back  with  him  new  treafures,  which  he  had  ac* 
quired  with  ,vaft  fatigue  and  danger. 

His  great  merit  in  his  way  began  now  to  be  known  at 
Paris,  whither  he  went  in  1683,  and  was  introduced  to  M* 
Fagon,  iirft  phyfician  to  the  queen,  who  was  fo  ftruck  with 
the  ingenuity  and  vaft  knowledge  of  Tournefort,  that  he 
procured  him  to  be  made  botanic  profeflbr  in  the  king's  gar- 
den. Toumefort  immediately  fet  himfelf  to  furnifh  it  with 
every  thing  that  was  turious  and  valuable ;  and^  by  order 
of  the  king,  travellec|  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  after- 
wards into  Holland  and  England,  where  he  made  a  prodi- 
gious coUediion  of  plants.  His  name  was  become  celebrated 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  he  had  the  botanic  profefibr- 
ihip  at  Leyden  offered  him,  which  be  did  not  think  proper 
to  accept,  though  his  preient  falary  was  but  fmall.  He  had, 
however,  the  profits  of  his  profeffion,  and  of  "a  great  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  botany,  which,  with  his  own  private  for- 
tune, fupported  him  very  handfomely.  In  1692,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  ;  he  was  af- 
terwards made  dodor  in  phyfic  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and 
maintained  a  thefis  for  it,  which  he  dedicated  to  bis  friend 
and  patron  M.  Fagon. 

In  1700,-  he  received  an  order  from  the  king  to  travel  to 
Greece,  Afia,  and  Africa,  not  only  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
plants  which  the  ancients  have  mentioned,  or  even  of  thofe 
which  efcaped  their  obfervation,  but  to  make  a!fo  obferva- 
tion^  upon  natural  hiAdry  at  large,  upon  ancient  and  niodem 
geography,  and  upon  the  religion,  manners,  and  commerce 
of  different  nations  and  people.  The  king  ordered  farther 
a  defigner  to  attend  him,  who  might  draw  plants,  animals, 
or  any  thing  curious,  that  fell  in  his  way.  Almoft  three 
years  were  employed  in  this  learned  voyage ;  and^  as  botany 
was  M.  Tournefort's  fa^urite  objed):,  he  fimpled  over  ail 
the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago,  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  in  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Georgia. 
At  his  return  he  took  a  different  route,  in  hopes  of  new  fub* 
jeds  of  obfervation,  and  came  through  Galatia^  Myfia,  Ly- 
dia,  and  Ionia.  The  plague  being  then  in  Egypt,  hindered 
him  from  proceeding  to  Africa ;  neverthelefs,  be  brought 
home  1356  fpecies  of  plants,  iiltirelv  new. 

He 
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He  how  refumed  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeflion,  which  his 
travels  had  interrupted  ;  he  was  foon  after  made  profeflbr  of 
phyiic  in  the  College- royal.     He  had,  alfo,  the  offices  of  his 
botanic  profeflforihip  in  the  king's  garden,  and  the  ufiral  func- 
tions of  the  academy  of  fciences  required  of  every  member, 
to  attend,  together  with  the  work  of  preparing  an  account 
of  his  travels,  which  was  now  to  be  expefied  from  him; 
This  being  more  work  than  his  conftitution  could  bear,  gra- 
dually impaired  his  health,  but  it  was  an  unforefeen  accident 
that  coft  him  his  life  :  as  he  was  going  to  the  academy,  his 
breaft  was  violently  preflcd  by  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  which 
he  could  not  avoid ;  which  yet  he  recovered  from  fo  far,  as 
to  be  able  to  go  on  with  his  medical  and  botanical  ledures. 
But  it  brought  on  a  fpitting  of  blood,  which  he  did  not  pay 
a  proper  regard  to ;  and  this  ending  in  a  dropfy  of  the  breaft, 
carried  him  off,  after  languiihing  fome  months^  the  28th 
of  December  1 708.     He  was  the  greateft  botanift  of  his 
'time;   and  it  was  by  his  (kill  and  care  that  the  king  of 
France's  gardens,  >almoft  quite  negleded  and  abandoned  be- 
fore, were  afterwards  held  in  honour,  and  thought  worth 
the  attention  of  all  the  virtuofi  in  Europe.     Yet  he  was  not 
fo  particularly  attached  to  botany,  as  to  negleft  every  thing 
elfe:  for  he  had  madeamoft  valuable  colledionof  all  kinds 
of  natural  curiofities,  which  he  left  by  will  to  the  king. 

His  writings  are  as  follow :  Elemens  de  botanique :  ou, 
Methode  pour  connoitre  les  plantes,  avec  figures,  Paris  1694, 
3  tomes  in  8yo.  He  afterwards  enlarged  this  work  confi- 
derably,  and  tranflated  it  into  Latin,  for  the  benefit  of  fo- 
reigners, with  this  title,  Inftitutiones  rei  herbaria :  five, 
Elementa  botanices,  Paris  1700,  3  vols  in  4to.  The  firft 
volume  contains  the  names  of  the  plants,  diftributed  accord- 
ing to  his  method,  the  two  other  the  figures  of  them,  very 
well  engraven.  His  next  work  was,  Hiftoire  des  plantes 
q>ii  naiflent  aiix  environs  de  Paris,  avec  leur  ufage  dans  la 
medicine,  1698,  in  i^mo ;  enlarged  by  another  hand,  into 
two  volumes  i2mo,  in  ah  edition  of  Paris  1725.  De  opti- 
ca methodo  inftituenda  in  re  herbaria,  1697,  in  8vo.  This 
M  an  epiftle  to  our  mr.  Ray,  who  had  difientcd  from  mr. 
Tourncfort's  method  of  claffing  plants,  and  ranging  them 
^to  their  feveral  genufes..  Corollarium  inflitutionum  ret 

herbarix. 
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herbariaB»  in  quo  i^antge  1356  munificentia  Ludovici  magni 
in  orien(alibMs  regionifatus  QUcryatqe  r^cenfentur,  &  ad  genera 
fua  revocantur,  Paris  {603,  in  4X0.     This  work  is  printed 

in  the  third  volume  of  !mr.  Ray's  Hiftoria  plantarum,  1 704.9 
^in  folio.     Relation  d'un  voyage  du  Levant,  contenant  J'hif- 
'  toire  ancienne  &  moderne  de  plufieurs  ifles  d'Archipei,   dc 
Conftantinople,  &c.  Paris  17 179  2  tomes  in  4109  and  3  10 
JSvo,  with  figures;  reprinted  at  Aipfterdam  1718,  in  2  vqJs 
4to.     This  work  cpmpriies  not  only  difcoveries  in  botany, 
but  many  other  €\irious  particul^s  relating  to  hifiory^  geo- 
graphy, and  naUiral  philofophy.     Beftdes  thefe  larger  worksf 
there  are  fcveral  pieces  of  mn  .Tournefort,  printed  in  the 
HiAory  of  the  academy  of  fciences* 

Hody,  6«         TRAPEZUNTIUS  (Georgius)  one  of  thofe 
k^ibut''      learned  men  who  brought  the  Greek  language  into  the  weft, 
&c.  p.  102.  juft  before  the  refurrciSUon  of  letters,  was  a  native  of  Candia, 
or  Crete,  and  born  about  the  ye^r  1396.    He- came  firfi  to 
Venice,  and  pafTed  from  theuce  to  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  and  philofophyifeveral  yjears.    This  was  under  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  JV.  about  which  time  Theodoras 
Goza  came  to  Italy,  and  was  his  rival.    He  was  fecretary 
to  Eugenius,  as  he  was  to  his  fucceilbr  Nicholas  V.  and 
lived  in  plenty  and  happinefs  f^r  a  long  time ;  but  afterwards 
being  involved  in  quarrels  with  Goza>  Valla,  and  others, 
he  went  to  Naples,  at  the  folicitation  of  king  Alphonfos, 
who  fettled  on  him  a  good  penilon.    In  the  year  1465,  he 
made  a  vifit  to  his  native  country,  and  returned  from  thence, 
by  Conftantinople,  to  Rome.     He  lived  to  be  extremely  old ; 
and  it  is  faid^  that,  before  he  died,  he  ^rew  a  perfed  child, 
forgetting  all  he  had  ever  learned,  even  to.  his  own  name. 
Some  have  io^puted  this  to  illnefs,  others  to  ^ifappointment 
and  vexation,  for  having  received  from  pope  Sixtus  IV.  what 
be  thought  an  inconfiderable  recompence  for  fome  of  his 
works :  an  hundred  ducats  ws^  the  fum.     And  they  add, 
that^  as  he  ret^rned  from  the  palace,  he  flung  4t  into  the 
Tiber,  faying,  '^  Periere  labores,  pereat  &  eomm  iogr^ 
*<  merces :"  but  they  feem  to  have  confounded  *hi5  ftoiy  with 
Theodore  Goza's.    He  died  at  Rimie  in  the  year  1495, 
aged  near  ninety.    He  had  a  good  portion  of  tb»t  fayage 
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fpirit  which  prevailed  among  the  learned  of  thofe  times :  was 
proud^  conceited,  dogmatical,  impatient  of  contradii^on, 
and  quarrelfome^  and  contributed,  as  much  a9  any  one,  ^ 
falfify  the  maxim  of  Ovid, 

**  —  ingenuas  didiciile  fideliter  artes, 
**  Eipollit  mores,  ncc  fmjt  effe  ferps/* 

He  wrote  a  gi«at  many  works^  both  in  Greek  and  in  La* 
tin  ;  hetranflated  alfo,  tike  the  reft. of  bis  fellow  travellers, 
many  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors  into  Latin,  as  this  indeed 
was  their  proper  bufmefs :  but  his  tranflations  were  not  good* 
HuetittSt  Speaking  of  him  as  a  tranflator,  fays,  <<  Nonnun*  Hoet.  4< 
*'  quam  au£torem  intra  eas  concludit  anguftias,  ut  tota  cjua  terpntlbiii, 
^*  membra  reci<fat ;  quorum  &  onilnem  quandoque  audet 
**  pervertere*  Nativos  praeterea  fenfus  neque  rimatur  feli- 
**  dttr,  neque  polite  reddit ;  &  quibus  (blis  excufari  poteft 
^*  interpretationis  ticeiMia,  vel  sfpernatus  eft  elegantiad,  vel 
^  aflequi  fe  p<^  defperavit." 

TRAPP  (Joseph)  an  Engliih  divine,  of  excellent 
parts  and  learning,  was  the  fccond  fon  of  mr.  Jofeph  Trappy 
re^lor  Of  Cheriagton  in  Gloucefterftkire,  at  which  place  he 
was  bom,  anno  1679.     He  had  a  private  education  under 
his  father,  who  inftru£led  him  in  the  languages,  and,  when 
he  was  fit  for  the  univerfity,  fent  him  to  Wadham-coUegc 
in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,   and  was 
ehofeii  fellow.    He  was  greatly  diftingui(hed  by  his  (kill  in 
the  belies  lettres ;  and,  in  the  year  1708,  was  chofen  to  the 
profefibrfhrp  of  poetry,  which  was  founded  by  dr.  Henry 
Birkhead,   formerly  fellow  of  All -fouls-college,   with  this 
condition,   that  the  place  of  ledurer  can  only  be  held  for 
ten  years.    He  was  the  firft  profeflTor,  and  puUiflied  his  lec- 
tures under  the  title  of  Prsalefliones  poetics.     He  has  Ihewn 
there,  in  very  elegant  Latin,  how  perfectly  he  undetftood 
every  fpeciea  of  poetry,  what  noble  rules  he  was  capable  of 
laying  down,  and  how  critically  and  juflly  he  could  give  di^* 
refiions  towards  the  forming  a  juft  poem.     He  fliew^d  af- 
terwards, by  his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  that  a  man  may  be 
able  to  dire^,  who  cannot  execute  :  that  is,  may  have  the 
critic's  JMdgment,  without  the  poet's  fire.    Trapp  has  ftuck 
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clofe  to  Vir^il  in  every  line,  has  expreiled,  indeedf'  the  dtf^ 
iign,  the  ch§ra£ters,  contexture,  and  moral  of  his  poem  2 
in  (hort,  has  given  Virgil's  account  of  the  adlions*  Dry- 
den,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  conveyed  the  general  ideas 
of  his  author,  but  conveyed  theqn  with  the  fame  majefty  and 
fire,  has  led  you  through  every  battle  with  fear  and  tremblings 
has  foothed  you  in  the  tender  fcenes,  and  enchanted  yoia 
with  the  flowers  of  poetry.  Virgil,  contemplated  thrOdgh 
the  medium  .of  Trapp,  appears  an  accurate  writer,  and  the 
JEneid  a  weII-condu6led  fabie  }  but,  difcerned  in  Dryden's 
page,  he  glows  as  with  fire  ftom  heaven,  and  the  ^neid  is 
'  a  continued  feries  of  whatever  is  great,  elegant^  pachetk^ 
f  and  fublime. 

Dr.  Trapp,  for  he  afterw^rdjs  became  a  dodor  in  divqnityt 
was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  chaplain,  as  we  are  told,  te 
the  father  of  the  late  faipQUS  lord  Bolingbroke*  His  prefer- 
ment wasthe  re6lory  of  Harlington  in  Middlefex,  and  of 
Chrift-church  in  Newgate- ft rec^,  and  St.  Leonard's  inFoftcr* 
lane,  London,  with  the  lefturelhips  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry 
and  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  :  hrs  very  high  church  prin- 
ciples, were  probably  the  reafon  why  he  did  not  rife  highen 
He  died  in  November  1747,  and  left  behind  him  the  chara6ler 
of  a  pathetic  and  inftruflive  preacher,  an  excellent  fcholar,  a 
difcerning  critic,  and  a  very  exemplary  liver.  Four  volumes 
of  his  Sermons  have  been  publifhed.  He  is  the  author,  like- 
wife,  of  a  piece  intitled.  The  church  of  England  defended 
againft  the  falfe  reafoning  of  the  church  of  Rome«  He  Wrote 
a  tragedy,  called  Abramule :  or.  Love  and  empire,  aded  in 
the  year  1704,  and  dedicated  to  the  lady  Harriet  Godol{riiifl« 
Several.Occafional  poems  were  written  by  him  in  EngliQi ;  and 
there  is  one  Latin  poem  of  his  in  the  Mufe  Anglicanae. 

Laftly,  he  tranflated  Milton*s  Paradife  loft  into  Latin 
verfe,  with  little  fuccefs,  as  will  be  eafily  imagined  ;  and» 
as  he  publiflied  it  at  his  own  expence,  was  a  confiderable 
lofer.  He  certainly  might  have  beftowed  his  time,  and 
pains,  and  money,  better.    ' 

ThuaD.  TREMELLIUS  (Imm anuel)  a  proteftant  divine  of 

'**8o.     &^^^  learning,  and  famous  particularly  for  a  Latin  tranfla- 
tioa  of  the  Bible,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  the  yeau-  i5io< 
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He  was  the  Ton  of  a  Jew,  and  was  educated  with  fuch  care 
99  to  become  a  great  mafter  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  but 
was' converted  to  ChrtlHanity  by  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr, 
and  went  with  bhn  to  Lucca^  Afterwards,  leaving  Italy 
altogether,  he  went  into  Germany,  and  fettled  at  Argentine, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  England  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  VI.  after  whofc  death  he  returned  to  Germany,  and 
taught  Hebrew  in  the  fchool  of  Hornbach.  From  thence 
he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  under  the  e1e£lor  palatine 
Fpedcric  III.  where  he  was  profeflbr  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  tranflated  the  Syriac  Teftament  into  Latin.  There  alfo 
be  undertook  a  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Bible  out  of  Hebrew, 
and  aflbciated  Francifcus  Junius  to  him  in  that  work.  Hia 
next  remove  was  to  Sedan,  at  the  requeft  of  the  duke  of 
Bulloin,  to  be  the  Hebrew  profeflbr  in  his  new  unlverfity, 
where  he  died  anno  1580,  in  his  feventieth  year. 

His  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  (irft  publiifaed  in  the  year 
'57S>  ^nd  afte/A^ards  correfted  by  Junius  in  1587.     The 
proteftant  churches  received  it  with  great  approbation,  and 
our  learned  Matthew  Poole,  in  the  preface  to  his  Synopfis 
criticorum,  reckons  it  among  the  bcft  verfions.     The  papifta 
have  not  fpoken  fo  favourably  of  it,  but  reprefent  it  as  very 
faulty:  "  As  Tremcllius,'*  fays  father  Simon,  "  was  a  Jew  ^/^Q^JTift' 
"  before  he  was  a  proteflant,  he  has  retained  fomething   b,  it  ^iil 
^^  pecutbr  to  htmfelf  in  his  tranflation,  and  deviates  often 
"  from  the  true  fenfe.    His  Latin  is  affcftcd  and  full  of    . 
«  faults." 

TRENCHARD  (John)  an  illuftrious  EngHft  pa-  Oorton'a 
trfot  and  writer,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  SS?Ltt. 
born  in  the  year  1669.     He  had  a  liberal  education,  aod  was  tw»»  «^>t* 
bred  to  the  law,  in  which  he  was  well  Ikillcd ;  but  politics,   *^^7' 
and  his  place  of  commiflioner  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Ire- 
land, which  he  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  took 
him  from  the  bar,  whither  he  had  never  any  inclination  to 
return.    Alfo  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  and  by  his  marriage, 
he  was  fallen  into  an  caly  fortune,  with  the  profped  of  a 
much  greater.     He  began  very  early  to  diftinguifli  himfelf 
by  his  writings  ;  for  in  the  year  1697,  he  publiflied  An  ar- 
gument (hewing,  that  a  flanding  army  is  inconfiftent  wslth 
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a  free  government,  and  abfolutely  deftru6Hve  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  Eaglifli  monarchy  }  and  in  1698,  A  fhort  hif- 
tory  of  ftanding  armies  in  England,  which  two  pamphlets 
produced  feveral  anfwers.  In  November  1720,  mr.  Trcn- 
chard,  in-conjun£tion  with  mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  began  to 
puhlifh  in  the  London,  and  afterwards  in  the  Briti{h  Journal, 
a  feries  of  letters  under  the  name  of  Cato,  upon  various  and 
important  fubjeds  relating  to  the  public.  Thefe  were  con- 
tinued'for  almoft  three  years  with  a  very  great  reputation; 
but  there  were  fome  among  them,  written  by  mr.  Tren- 
chard  under  the  name  of  Diogenes,  upon  feveral  points  of 
religion,  which  were  thought  exceptionable,  and  animad- 
verted upon.  Thus  mr.  John  Jackfon  wrote  A  defence  of 
human  liberty,  in  anfwer  to  Cato's  Letters,  in  1725.  Mr. 
Gordon  afterwards  colleSed  the  papers  written  by  mr.  Tren- 
chard  and  himfelf,  and  publifhed  them  in  four  volumes  lamo, 
under  the  title  of  Cato's  Letters ;  or,  E/Tays  on  liberty  civil 
or  religious,  and  other  important  fubje£ls,  the  fourth  edition 
of  which,  corrected,  was  printed  in  1 737.  It  was  imagined 
at  the  time,  that  lord  Molefworth  had  a  chief,  at  leaft  a 
confiderable  hand,  in  thofe  letters  ;  but  mr.  Gordon  afiures 
us,  in  the  dedication  of  them  to  John  Milner,  efq;  that  this 
noble  perfon  never  wrote  a  line  in  them,  nor  contributed  a 
thought  towards  them.  As  to  the  purport  and  defign  of 
Dedictt.  p.  them^  mr.  Gordon  fays,  that  ^^  as  they  were  the  work  of 
^  ^^  no  fadtion  or  eabal,  nor  calculated  for  any  lucrative  or 

*^  ambitious  ends,  or  to  ferve  the  purpofesof  any  party  what*  i 
^*  foever,  but  attacked  falfhood  a^d  difhonefty  in  all  (bapes  j 
<<  and'  parties,  without  temporizing  with  any,  but  doing  J 
<<  juAice  to  all,  even  to  the  weakeft  and  moft  unfafliionable, 
•  ^*  and  maintaining  the  principles  of  liberty  againft  the  prac- 
**  tices  of  moft  parties ;  fo  they  were  dropped  without  any 
**  fordid  compofition,  and  without  any  confideration,  fave 
^^  that  it  was  judged  that  the  public,  after  all  its  terrible 
*^  convulfions,  was  become  calm  and  fafe.  They  had 
**  treated  of  moft  of  the  fubjefis  in^portant  to  the  world, 
*<  and  meddled*  with  public  meafures  and  public  men  only  ; 
**  in  great  inftances." 

Mr.  Trenchard  was  member  of  parliament  for  Taunton 
tn  ^meriirtihirc,  and  di^d  in  December  17239  of  an  ulcer 
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in  hi9  kidneys.  He  is  faid  to  h^ve  thought  too  much,  and 
with  too  much  foh*citiide,  to  have  done  what  he  did  too  in«* 
tenfely)  and  with  too  much  vigour  and  adivity  of  the  head, 
Mvbtch  caufed  him  many  bodily  dilbrders,  and  is  fuppofed  at 
laft  to  have  worn  out  the  fprings  of  life.  He  left  no  writ- 
ings at  all  behind  him,  but  two  or  three  loofe  papers^  ence 
intended  for  Cato's  Letters.  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  in  the 
maoufcript  catalogue  of  his^  library,  afcribes  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing pieces:  1  he  natural  faiftory  of  fupei^ition,  1709* 
Coniiderations  on  the  public  debts,  1719*  Comparifon  of 
the  propofals  of  the  fiank  and  of  thcf  South-Sea  company^ 
1719.  Letter  of  thanks,  &c.  1719.  Thoughts  on  the 
peerage  bill^  1719*  ^^^  ]^efle£lions  on  the  Old  Whig,  1719* 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  has  drawn  his  character  at  large  in  the  pre-^ 
face  above  cited,  tells  us.  in  his  dedication,  that  he  **  has  fee 
*^  bim  no  higher  than  his  own  great  abilities  and  many  virtues 
*'  fet  him ;  that  his  failings  were  fmall,  his  talents  extraor- 
"  dinary,  his  probity  equal ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  thd 
"  worthieft,  one  of  the  ableft,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  men^ 
*^  that  ever  any  country  was  blefled  withal." 

TRISSI1$^0  (John  George)  an  Italian  poet,  was  Kieerofl, 
born  at  Vicenza  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  the  7th  of  ^j^jj*** 
July  1478^     He  loft  his  father  at  feven  years  old,  yet  having  jugement* 
apaffion  for  letters,  applied  himfcif  ardently  to  his  ftutjies*   *««toin.iT. 
When  he  had  gone  through  a  courfe  of 'rhetoric  and  philo* 
lophy,  he  went  to  Milan  in  order  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue 
under  Demetrius  Cbalcondyles ;  and  out  of  gratitude  to  this 
matter,  ere&ed  a  monument  to  him  after  his  death  in  t'le 
church  of  St.  Sauveur,     Afterwards  he  cultivated  mathe^ 
niatical  learning,  and  made  a  very  confiderable  progrefs  in 
«»  omitting  in  the  mean  time  no  opportunities  of  exercifing  * 
kimfelf  in  the  Italian  poetry,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  turn, 
wd  in  time  became  famous.     At  two  and  twenty  years  of 
age  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  acqyired  the  friendfliip  of 
*11  the  learned  j  and  fome  have  pretended,  that  from  this 
commerce  he  drew  all  his  knowledge  and  tafte  for  letters  and 
Ac  fciences,  having  till  then  been  very  idle  and  ignorant ; 
out  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  fuppofition.     He  returned 
;  to  Viccnza,  and  in  the  year  1503,  married  a  lady,  of  whom 
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be  was  extremely  fond,  and  with  whom  he  lived  in  jftrUA 
happinefs.  After  his  marriage  he  fought  tranquillity  in  a 
country-life,  and  retired  to  a  family-eftate  at  Criccoli,  upon 
the  river  Aftego,  where  he  cultivated  poetry  aad  the  fciencea 
without  interruption.  He  built  here  a  very  munificent 
houfe,  of  which  he  drew  himfelf  the  plan,  for  he  was  very 
well  (killed  in  architedure ;  and  it  was  under  him,  and  from 
the  conftrudion  of  this  houfe,  that  Andreas  Palladio,  after- 
wards fo  great  a  mafter,  learned  the  iirft  principles  of  that 
fcience. 

Triffino  was  enjoying  himfelf  in  this  retreat  with  great 
tranquillity  and  concent,  when  he  loft  his  beloved  wife,  after 
having  had  two  fons  by  her,  Francis  and  Julius.  This  lo6 
made  him  quit  the  country,  and  fly  to  Rome,  where,  under 
the  preflure  of  the  fevereft  afflidion,  he  compofed  a  tragedy* 

I  called  Sophonifba.  This  was  received  with  prodigious  ap* 
plauie»  and,  by  order  of  Leo  X.  aded  with  the  utmoft  pomp 
and  magnificence.  If  it  was  not  the  firft,  as  fome  affirm,  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  moft  perfect  produftion  of  the  kind 
which  had  then  appeared  among  the  moderns ;  and  Tallb 
himfelf  made  no  fcruple  to  compare  it  with  the  tragedies  of 
the  ancients.  But  TrifGno  bad  other  talents  befides  that  of 
making  vecfes ;  he  was  very  well  formed  for  bufinefs,  and 
therefore  pope  Leo  fent  him,  in  the  year  1516,  to  nego- 
ciate  fome  important  affairs  with  the  emperor  Maximilian» 
which  he  did  with  good  fuccefs.  Triffino  made  himfelf  very 
agreeable  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  to  his  fucceiTor  Charles  V. 
and  he  was  employed  by  both  with  great  confidence.  It 
appears  alfo  from  the  Latin  letters  of  Bembus,  written  in  Ae 
name  of  Leo  X.  that  this  pope  fent  Triffino  to  Venice  in  the 
year  15 16,  and  that  he  reiided  at  that  court  fome  montha. 
Upon  the  death  of  Leo  in  the  year  r52j,  he  retired  to  hb 
own  country,  and  married  a  fecond  wife  in  1526^  by  whom 
he  had  a  fon  named  Ciro,  who  engroiled  all  his  afficAion. 
However,  pope  Clement  VIL  who  was  no  ftranger  to  hb 
various  merit,  recalled  him  afterwards  to  Rome,  and  gave 
him  many  marks  of  his  efteem.  He  fent  him  to  Chaiks  V, 
and  to  the  republic  of  Venice ;  and  when  that  emperor  wis 
crowned  at  Bologna  in  February  1530,  Triffino  had  the 
hsnoui  to  be  one  of  the  pppe's  traia-beartftt 
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He  was  afterwards  involved  in  troubles  of  a  domeftic  kin^, 
which  did  not  end  but  with  his  life.  Julius,  the  only  re« 
maining  fon  by  his  Rtft  wife,  could  not  bear  his  mother-iii- 
hfw ;  he  was  alio  extremely  oflfended  at  the  partiality  fhewh 
by  Triffino  td  Cirp,  the  child  of  his  fecond  marriage.  From 
thefe  unhappy  fources  things  grew  daily  more  and  more  in- 
flamed, till  at  length  Trifflno,  conceiving  an  averfion  to 
Julius,  relolved  to  (fifinherit  him,  and  to  leave  his  whole 
ei!ate  to  Giro.  Julius  aware  of  this  commenced  a  fuit  al 
law  againft  his  fiither  for  his  mother's  jcnn^ure,  which,  after 
a  procefs  of  (bme  years,  was  determined  in  his  favour.  He 
then  made  a  feizure  of  his  father's  houfe  and  eftate,  which 
affliAed  Triffino  to  thaf  degree,  that  he  went  to  Rome  ih  . 
1549,  zM  died  there  the  year  following.  Before  he  left  his 
own  country,  he  wrote  thefe  verfes : 

^*  Quaeramus  terras  alio  fub  cardine  mundi, 

**  Quando  ipihi  eripitur  fraude  paterna  domus : 
*^  £t  fovet  hapc  ftaudem  Venetum  fententia  dura» 

^*  Quaenati.in  patmn  comprobat  infidias; 
'*  Quae  natum  voluit  confefium  aetate  parentem 

'*  Atque  aegrum  antiquis  peller^  limitibus. 
*'  Chara  domus  valeas,  dulcefque  valete  Penates :   , 

*'  Nam  mifer  ignotos  cogor  adire  Lares*'* 

AH  the  works  of  Triffino  were  printed  in  two  vohimea ' 
foltOy  tt  Verona  in  1729,  the  firft  containing  his  poems, 
die  fecond  his  profe  pieces.  His  grand  performance  is.  La 
Italia  liberata  da  Gotti,  printed  firft  at  Rome  in  1547,  8vo. 
Mr.  Voltaire  has  criticifed  it  in  the  following  manner:  **!?^°''* 
^  The  Italian  tongue,"  fays  he,  ^*  was  at  the  end  of  the  cpi^M, 
<^  fifteenth  century  brought  to  the  perfe6lion  in  which  it 
*^  continues  now,  and  in  which  it  will  continue  fb  long  as 
*^  Taflb  in  poetry^  and  Machiavel  in  profe,  fhall  be  the 
^*  ftandards  of  ftyle.  Taflb  was  in  his  childhood  when 
*'  Triffino,  the  author  of  the  firft  tragedy  written  in  a  mo* 
*^  dem  language,  ventured  to  attempt  an  epic  poem.  He 
*^  took  for  his  (vbjeEt  Italy  delivered  from  the  Goths  by  Be- 
^*  lifarinS)  tinder  the  empire  of  Juftinian.  The  fubje£t  was 
**  great  and  noUe;  the  execution,  although  very  mean,  was 
**  ytt  fucoefeful^  and  this  dawning  ihone  in  an  age  of  darit- 
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<*  ncfs,  till  it  was  intirely  abforbed  in  the  broad  day  of  Tafio. 
^*  Trii&no  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  extenfive  capa- 
*<  city.    He  was  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  many  important 
<<  affairs^  and  had  much  fuccefs  in  his^embafly  to  Charles  V, 
M  but  at  laft  he  facrificed  his  ambitioo  and  worldly  pro* 
^i  {pe&s  to  his  love  of  letters,  which  atthat  time  were  re- 
,V-  puted  honourable,  becaufe  they  were  newly  revived  in 
**  Europe,  and  in  the  glory  of  their  prime.     He  was  juftljr 
*<  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  Homer,  and  yet  his  great 
**  fault  is  to  have  imitated  him;  for  imitation  requires  more 
<* .  genius  and  more  art  than  is  commonly  imagined.     The 
^<  flowers  of  the  ancients  appear  withered  when  gathered  by 
<<  unikilful  hands ;  yet  nothing  is  more  coounon  than  to 
^*  fee  authors  mangle  Homer  and  Virgil  in  their  ovioi  pro- 
<^  duftions,  and  fcreea  themfelves  under  thefe  great  luunes, 
^<  without  confidering,  that  the  very  things  which  are  to  be 
^<  admired  in'  thefe  ancients,  are  ridiculous  in  their  works.-— 
*^  However,  I  do  not  mention  Triffino  only  to  point  out 
**  hi9  faults,  but  to  give  him  the  praifeshe  juftly  deferves, 
<'  for  having  been  the  firft  modern   in  Europe,  who  at- 
*'  tempted  an  epic  poem,  in  a  vulgar  tongue,,  and  in  blank 
•*  vcrfe ;  for  not  having  been  guilty  of  a  fingle  quibble  in 
*^  his  works,  although  he  was  an  Italian,  aiid  for  having 
^^  introduced  fewer  magicians  and  enchanted  heroes  than 
*^  iny  writer  of  his  nation*" 

TRYPHIODORUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  of 
whom  remains  a  poem  of  about  700  lines,  intitled  IXm  tOitKn^, 
or.  The  dcflruftion  of  Troy.  Few  particulars  arc  known 
of  him,  and  hardly  any  with  certainty.  We  learn  from 
Suidas,  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  \  but  nothing  can  be  de- 
termined concerning  his  age.  Some  have  fancied  him  older 
than  Virgil,  but  without  the  leaft  colour  of  probability. 
Others  have  made  him  a  contemporary  with  Quintus  Cala- 
ber, Nonnus,  Coluthus,  and  Mufseus,  who  wrote  the  poem 
on  Hero  and  Leander,  Becaufe  they  fancied  a  refemblance 
between  his  ftyle  and  theirs ;  but  this  is  a  precarious  argu- 
ment, nor  is  it  a  JQt  better  known  when  thefe  authors  lived. 
All  therefore  that  can  be  reafonably  fuppofed  in  regard  to 
the  age  of  Tryphiodorusi  is^  that  he  lived  between  tbeitigns 
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of  Severus  and  Anaftafius ;  the  former  of  which  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  the  latter  .at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  iixth* 

His  reputation  among  the  ancients,  if  we  may  jodgefrom 
their  having  given  him  the  title  of  grammarian,  was  very 
confiderable ;  for,   though  the  word  grammarian  ber.npiM^ 
frequently  ufed  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  applied  to  perfons 
altogether  attentive  to  the  minutiae. of  language,  yet  it  wad 
anciently  a  title  of  honour,  and  particularly  beflovuxd  on 
fucb,  as  wrote  well  and  politely  in.  every  way. .  The  writ* 
ings  of  this  author  were  extremely  numerous,  as  we  learn 
from  their  titles  preferved  by  Suidas;  yet  none  of  them  are 
come  down  to- us,  except  the  poem  above-mentioned.  What 
accounts  we  have  of  them,  however,  do  not  convey  the 
higheft  idea  of  his  abilities  and  tafte,  as  will  appear  fr^m 
mr.  Addifon's  defcription  of  his  Odyiley.     That  inimitable  Speaator, 
writer,  after  having  proposed  to  fpeak  of  the  feveral  fpecies     *** 
of  falfe  wit  among  the  ancients,  goes  on  in  the  following 
manner.  **  The  firft  I  fliall  produce  are  the  Lipogrammatifts, 
*'  or.  Letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an  ex- 
^^  ception,  without  any  reafon,  againft  fome  particular  letter 
*'  in  the  alphabet,  fo  as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole 
*'  poem.     One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great  mailer  in  this 
**  kind  of  writing.    He  compofed  an  Odyilcy,  or  epic  p(vm,        "- 
**  on  the  adventures  of  Ulyfles,  confifting  of  foucand  twenty 
**  books,  having  entirely  bani(hed  the  letter  A  from  his  ftrft 
^  book,  which  was  called  Alpha,  as  lucus  a  non  lucehdo, 
^^  becaufe  there  was  not  an  Alpha  in  it.     His  fecond  book 
**  was  infcribed  fieta  for  the  fame  reafon :  in  fliort,  th^.poet 
''  excluded  the  whole  four  and  twenty  letters  in  their  turns, 
^^  and  ihewed  them,  one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his 
^'  bufinefs  without  them.     It  muft  have  been  very  pleafant 
'<  to  have  feen  this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter,  as 
^'  much  as  another  would  a  falfe  quantity ;  and  making  his 
«<  efcape  from  it  through  the  feveral  Greek  dialedb,  when 
*<  he  was  prefied  with  it  in  any  particular  fyllable.     For  the 
*'  mod  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  language  was  re* 
^^  jedcd,  like  ti  diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared 
"  blemiflied  with  a  wrong  letter.     I  fhall  only  obferve  upon   . 
^  this  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here  mentioned  had 
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<<  bctn  iKm  extant  the  Odyfley  of  Trypbiodorus  in  til  pro-- 
'^  bability  woidd  have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our  lesLrnedl 
^<  pedants,  than  the  OdyiTey  of  Homer.  What  a  perpetual 
<^  fund  would  it  have  been  of  obibletc  word9  and  phrafes^ 
^'  unuAial  barbarifms  and  rufticities^  abfurd  fpelliogs  and 
^  complicated  dialers  ?  I  make  no  queftion^  but  it  would 
^  have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  trea* 
•*  furc«  of  the  Greek  tongue." 

The  firft  edition  of  Tryphtodorus's  Deflrudion  of  Troy 
vns  publiflied  at  Venice  by  Aldus»  together  with  Quintua 
Calaber's  Paralipomena,  and  Coluthus's  Poei?  on  the  rape 
of  Helen.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  feveral  place&i 
particularly  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1588,  by  Frifchlinus» 
who  not  only  reftored  many  corrupted  paflagcs  in  the  origi- 
nal, but  added  two  Latin  veriions,  one  in  profe,  the  other 
in  verie;  That  in.  vcrfe  was  repfrinted  with  the  Greek  at 
Oxford  1742,  in  8vo,  with  an  Engliflf  tranflation  in  verfe, 
and  notes  upon  both  the  Greek  and  the  £nglf(h,  by  J.  Mer^ 
rick  of  Trinity-college. 

BiMint*!  TURNEBUS  (Adrian) an  illuftrious French  critic^ 

CMiforara-  ^^j  jj^j.jj  jjj  1^12  at  Andely,  a  town  in  Normandy,  of  a 

t^keroi^&c.  gentleman's  family,  but  in  no  great  circumftances.  Authors 
*•"*'  ****•  tiavc  difputed  much  about  the  fpclling  his  French  name^ 
hut  his  Latin  name  all  agree  to  be  Turnebus,  He  went  to 
Paris  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  made  an  amazing  progress 
in  clalScal  literature  and  criticifm.  Me  was  happily  formed 
with  all  the  qualities  which  could  enable  a  man  to  excel  ; 
quick  apprehenfion,  admirable  judgment^  great  penetration, 
and  a  moft  tenacious  memory.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was 
indefatigable  in  applying,  infomuch  that  it  i^  remarked  of 
himi  as  it  was  alio  of  Budaeus,  that  he  fpent  fome  hours  in 
ftudy^  even  on  the  day  he  was  married.  He  acquired,  aftw 
he  was  grown  up,  fo  extenfive  a  reputation  for  his- learnings 
that  Italians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Englifli,  all  made 
htm  great  offers,  if  he  would  honour  them  with  his  refi* 
dehce :  but  we  are  told,  that  he  chole  to  be  poor  in  his  own 
country,  rather  than  rich  in  ^ny  other.  He  taught  polite 
literature  firft  at  Touloufe;  and  afterwards,  in  1547,  went 
to  be  Greek  profefibr  at  Paris,  whither  his  great  name  drew 
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ieliolars  to  him  from  all  pans  of  Europe.  In  155I9  be  took 
upon  him  the  care  of  the  ro3ral  prefs  for  the  Greek  books  $ 
but  quitted  thU  office  in  15559  upon  being  admitted  into  tht 
num^r  of  the  royal  profefibrs.  He  died  the  1 2th  of  June 
J 565,  leaving  his  wife  big  of  her  ftxth  child. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  tranfcribe  the  eloges  that  have  been 
made  upon  this  excellent  man ;  all  the  learned  have,  with 
one  confent,  fpoke'n  of  him  in  the  highcil  terms  ^  ev^n  the 
Scaligers  and  Scioppius,  who  have  Ibarce  fpoken  well  of  any 
body  elfe.     Lambinus  indeed,  though  he  allowed  him  every 
diingt  accufed  him  of  having  tranfcrihed  from  his  Commen- 
taries upon  Cicero,  and  Muretus  did  the  fame;  but  Lipfius 
G&uld  not  forbear  crying  out  upon  this,  **  O  Jupiter  I  audire  IpiftoJIw 
<<  haec  r  ut  plagiarius  fit  Turnebus  ?  non  credam  hoc  fex-  ub.  v.^ep!il* 
'*  centis  Lambinis.     O  Jupiter!  do  you  hear  thefe  things?   >?• 
^*  that  Turnebus  is  a  plagiary  i  I  would  not  believe  fok 
^  hundred  Lambins  in  this."     What  made  Turnebus  fo 
univerfally  beloved,  was  the  great  fweetnefs  of  his  temper, 
which  he  even  ibewed  by  a  virgin  modefiy  in  his  counte- 
nance.    This  was  an  extraordinaiy  quality,  and  ought  to 
be  the  more  noted  in  a  critic,  becaufe  it  has  been  obferved^ 
that  the  candour  and  good-nature  of  the  men  of  that  order, 
have  not   been  always   proportionable  to  their  learning. 
What  Montaigne  has  faid  of  Turnebus,  in  his  chapter  of 
pedants,  is  fo.very  much  to  his  credit,  that  it  would  not  be 
juftic^  to  him  not  to  tranfcribe  it.     ^<  Whoever,"  fays  he,  BiKi%liT.i4fc 
*<  fhall  narrowly  pry  into,  and  throughly  lift  this  fort  of  **  **' 
^«  men,  will  find,  for  the  moft  part,  that  they  neither  un* 
^^  derftand  others,  nor  themfelves  ;  and  that  their  memories 
^*  are  indeed  full  enough,  but  the  judgment  totally  void  and 
<*  empty*     Some  ou^ht  yet  to  be  excepted,  whofe  own  na* 
'^"ture  has  of  itfelf  formed  them  better,  as  I  have  obferved 
**  JFor  example  of  Adrianus  Turnebus.    He  never  made  any 
**  other  profeffion  than  that  of  mere  learning  only ;  and  in 
^  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greateft  man  that  has  been 
*<  thefe  thoufand  years.     Yet  he  had  nothing  at  all  in  him 
^  of  the  pedant,  but  the  wearing  of  his  gown,  and  a  little 
M  exterior  air  and  manner,  which  could  not  be  civiltz^  to 
*^  the  garb ;— but  within,  there  was  not  a  more  illuftrious 
^  and  polite  foui  liYing  upon  esirtb.    I  have  oftm  purpofely 
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^^  put  him  upon  arguments  quite  foreigh  to  his  profeifion, 
^*  in  which'I  found  he  had  fb  dear  an  infight,  fo  quick  sin 
^  apprehenfion,  and  fo'folid  a  judgment,  that  a  man  would 
^^.have  thought  he  had  never  praftifed  any  other  thing  but 
^'  arms,  and  been  all  his  life  employed  in  affairs  of  ftate* 
^  And  thefe  are  great  and  vigorous  natures. 

Quels  arte  bcnigna 
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**  Et  mcliore  luto  finxit  prsecordia  TitanJ 

Juvenal,  Sat.  xiir. 

The  works  of  Turnebus,  which  arc  all  in  Latin,  were 
printed  in  one  volume  folio  at  Stralburg  1600:  his  Adver- 
faria,  in  three  volumes  folio,  had  been  printed  at  Paris  be- 
fore. They  confift  chiefly  of  criticifms  upon  ancient  au- 
thors in  general,  and  Latin  verfions  from  fome  of  the  Greeks. 
Dt  clarity  Huetius  fays,  that  "  he  had  every  quality  which  is  neceflary 
bnt^p.2i2.  "  fol"  a  perfect  tranflator;  for  he  underftood  Greek  tho- 
^*  roughly,  and.  turned  it  into  elegant  Latin,  dofely  and 
^^  without  departing  in  the  leaft  from  his  author,  yet  in  a 
«  clear  and  pleafant  ftyle." 

Wood*!  T  Y  N  D  A  L  E  (William)  a  moft  zealous  Engliih  re- 

Athen.  former,  and  memorable  for  having  made  the  firft  Englifli 
vcrfion  of  the  Bible,  was  born  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
fome  time  before  the  year  1500.  He  was  of  Magdalen^hall 
in  Oxford,  where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  fucking  in 
early  the  doftrines  of  Luther,  and  by  as  zealoufly  propagat- 
ing thofe  dodrjnes  ambng  others.  Afterwards  he  relieved 
.  -  to  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  went  to  live  with  a  gentle- 
man in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  bis  chil- 
drpn.  While  he  continued  there  he  fliewed  himfelf  fo  fu- 
rious for  Luther,  and  fo  inveterate  to  the  pope,  that  he  was 
forced,  merely  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  to  leave  the 
place.  He  next  endeavoured  to  get  into  the  fervice  of  Ton- 
ilall  bi{hop  of  Durham,  but  did  not  fucceed.  His  zeal  for 
Lutheranifm  made  him  defirous  to  tranflate  the  New  Tefta- 
inent  into  Englifb ;  and  as  this  could  not  fafely  be  done  in 
England,  be  went  into  Germany,  where,  fetting  about  the 
work,  he  finifhcd  it  in  the  year  1527.  It  was  the  firft  tran- 
flation  of  it  made  into  Engliib.    He  then  began  with  the 
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Old  T^ftateent)  and  finiflicd  the  five  books  of  M^e^,  pre* 
fixing  ditcottcfes  to  each  book,  ^  he  bad  done  to  thofe  of 
the  New  Teftamcnt.  At  his  firft  going  over  into  Germany,  ^W  RedU 
he  went  into  Saxony,  and  had.  much  conference  with  Lu* 
tfaer;  and  then  returning  to  the  Netherlands,  made  hii 
greateft  abode  at  Antwerp.  During  his  peregrinations  from 
one  country  to  another,  h^  fufietf'ed  ihipwreck  upon  the  coaift 
of  Holland,  and  loft  all  his  hooks  and  papers.  His  tranfla* 
tions  ofrthe  Scriptures,  being  in  the  mean  time  fent  to  £ng« 
land,  made  a  great  noife  there  -,  and,  in  the  opinion  6f  the 
itleigy,  did  fomuch  mifchief,  that  a  royal  proclamation  wa> 
ilTued  out,  .prohibiting  the  buying  or  reading  fuch  tranflation 
or  tranflationsw  ^  But  the  clergy  were  not  fatisfied  with  this, 
they  knew  Tyndale  capable,  of  doing  infinite  harm,  and 
therefore  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  removing  him  o'ut  of 
the' way.  For  this  purpofe  one  Philips  was  fent  over  to 
Antwerp,  who  infinuated  liimfelf  into  his  company,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  friendihip  betrayed  him  into  cuftody. 
He  was  fent  to  the  caftle  of  Filford,  about  eighteen  mites 
from  Antwerp  $  and  though  the  Englifli  merchants  at  Ant- 
werp did  what  they  could  to  procure  his  releafe,  and  letters 
were  alfo  fent  from  lord  Cnomwell  and  others  out  of  England, 
yet  Philips  beftirred  himfelf  fo  heartily,  that  he  was  tried 
and  condennned  to  die.  He  was  firft  ftrangled  by-  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman,  and  then  burned  near  Filford* 
cafile,  in  the  year  1536.  While  he  was  tying  to  the  ftake 
he  cried  with  a  fervent  and  loud  voice,  *^  Liord,  open  the 
^'  king  of  England's  eyes.'' 

His  ftory  is  told  at  large  in  Fox*s  Book  of  martyrs ;  Fox 
fays,  he  might  be  called  *<  England's  apoftle."  He  vms 
the  author  of  many  works,  befides  his  tranflations  of  the 
Scriptures  :  he  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  the  Bible  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  Matthew.  He  had  very  uncommon  abili- 
ties and  learning,  which,  joined  to  great  warmth  and  firm* 
nefs  of  nature,  qualified  him  very  well  for  the  office  of  a 
reformer. 

TYRANNIC N,  a  celebrated  grammarian  in  the 
time  of  Pompey,  was  of  Amifus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
9Ad  is  memorable  for  having  contributed  very  much  to  the 
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prefervatkM  of  Ariftdtle^s  works.    He  fdi  iitto  the  hznds  of 
Lucullusy  when  that  general  of  the  Roman  army  defeated 
Mtthridates,  and  feized  his  dominions;   but  his  captivity 
was  no  difiidvantage  to  him,  fince  it  procured  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beitag  illuftrious  at  Rome,  and  raifirig  a  fortune. 
He  fpent  it,  among  other  things,  in  making  a  library  of 
above  gOtOOO  volumes ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  care 
ill  colleAing  bodes,  that  the  v^ritings  of  Ariftode  have  not 
periflied,  together  with  innumerable  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.    The  fate  of  that  great  philofophcr's^  works,  as  it 
Geoflraph,     is  related  by  Strabo,  is  very  remarkable.    He  left  them,  with 
^^  "*'        his  fchool  and  his  other  books,  to  his  fcholar  Theophraftua, 
and  Theophj^aftus  left  his  library  to  Ndeus,  who  had  been 
his  as  well  as  Ariftotle- s  fcholar.    Neleus  conveyed  bis  li- 
brary to  Scepfis,  a  city  of  Troas,  and  in  his  country,  and 
left  it  to  his  heirs,  whk>,  being  ignorant  and  unlearned  per* 
fons,  took  no  other  care  of  it  than  to  keep  it  Ihut  up  clofe ; 
and  when  they  were  informed  of  the  diligence,  with  which 
the  kings  of  Pergatous,  whofettfubjeds  they  were,  fought 
out  for  books,  they  buried  thofe-  of  Neleus  under  ground. 
A  confideraUe  time  after  their  defcendants  took  them  out  of 
their  prifon,  much  damaged  by  moifture  and  vermin,  and 
fold  thofe  of  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus  very  dear  to  on6 
Apellicon^  who  caufed  them  to  be  copied.     But  his  cyphers 
iH  fupjdied  thofe  pafiages  which  the  worms  had  eaten  and 
the  moifture  efiaced,  fo  that  thefe  books  were  publi/hed  with 
an  infinite  number  of  errors.     After  the  death  of  Apfcllicon, 
his  library  was  conveyed  from  Athens  to  Rome  by  Sylla', 
whofe  library* keeper  permitted  Tyrannion,  a  great  admirer 
of  Ariftotle,  to  take  the  writings  of  that  philofopher  -,  and 
from  him  they  came  into  the  poffeiEon  of  the  public 

Tyrannion  had  many  fcholars  at  Rome,  Cicero's  fon  and 
nephew  were  under  him.  Cicero  made  ufe  of  him  to  put 
his  library  in  order ;  and  Tyrannion  wrote  a  book  which 
^tticus  admired  $  all  which  particulars  we  learn  from  the 
|«ik  xH  letters  of  Cicero.  Strabo  alfo  had  been  his  fcholar,  as  he 
himfelf  informs  us;    Tyrannion  died  very  old,  being  worn 
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AILLANT  (John  Foy)  a  great tncdalBft,  ^  ta  f^^^^ 
^  wbom  France  was  indebted  lor  the  icienoe  of  tcm!*u.     ' 
<^  medalf,  and  Lewis  XIV.  for  one  half  of  bis  ca< 
<<  binet/'  as  mr.  Voltaire  owns,  was  bom  at  Beattvais^  May  j^^^*' 
the  24th,  163a.    He  loft  his  £Uiher  when  he  was  three  years  uc  ton.  ii 
old,  and  fell  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a  brother  of  his, 
mother,  who  educated  him,  and  made  him  his  heir.    He 
was  trained  with  a  view  of  fucceeding  to  a  magiftracy, 
which  his  uncle  fofkfftd;   but  being  too  young  for  this 
when  his  uncle  died«  he  changed  his  views,  and  quitting  the 
law,  applied  himfelf  to  pbyfic,  in  which  faculty  he  was  ad* 
mitted  dodor  at  twenty*four  years  of  age.    He  had  as  yet 
difcovered  no  particular  inclination  for  the  ftudy  of  medals  ; 
but  an  occafion  now  prefented  itfelf,  which  induced  him  to 
eqgage  in  it.    A  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beauvais 
found  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  medals,  and  carried  them 
to  mr.  Vaillant,  who  examined  them  at  firft  flightly  and  in 
a  curfery  vray,  but  afterwards  fat  down  to  ftudy  them  with 
attention*    Then  it  was  that  his  genius  and  tafie  for  me- 
dals difcovered  itfelf,  which  increafed  with  his  knowledge 
tod  infight  into  their  nature  and  ufe,  till  he  devoted  himfelf 
almoft  intirety  to  them. 

Being  called  to  Paris  ;d)out  bufineia,  he  paid  a  vifit  to 
mr.  Seguin^  who  had  a  fine  cabinet  of  medals,  and  was  al« 
fo  greatly  attached  to  this  ftudy.  Seguin  from  their  con- 
ferences foon  perceived  the  fuperior  genius  of  Vaillant,  which 
fetmed  to*  him  to  promife  much  in  a  fcience  yet  in  its  in«* 
fancy,  and  prefled  him  to  make  himfelf  a  little  more  known. 
He  did  fo,  by  vifiting  fome  antiquaries,  who  were  fiimous  in 
this  way,  till  at  length,  fsdling  under  the  notice  of  the  mi* 
Bifter  Colbert,  he  had  a  commiffion  to  travel  up  and  down  . 

Italv, 
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Italyy  Sicily,  and  Greece,  io  queft  of  medals  proper  for  the 
king's  cabinet.  This  was  a  thing  exa£Uy  to  his  tafte  and 
humour  :  he  fet  out  with  joy,  and  after  fpending  foUie  years 
in  traverfing  thefe  countries,  returned  with  as  many  medals 
as  made  the  king's  cabinet  fuperior  to  any  cabinet  in  Europe^ 
though  great  additions  have  been  made  to  it  fince.     Colbert 

.  engaged  him  to  travel  a  fecond  time,  and  accordingly,  in 
OAober  1674,  he  went  and  embarked  at  Marfeilles  with 
feveral  other  gentlemen,  who  propofed,  as  well  as  hirofelf, 
to  be  at'  Rome  at  the  approaching  jubilee.  But  a  Tad  ad-* 
venture  difappointed  all  their  curiofities ;  for  on  the  fecond 
day  of  their  (ailing,  they  were  fallen  upon  and  taken  by  an 
Algerine  corfair.  After  a  captivity  of  near  five  months  he 
Was  permitted  to  return  to  France,  and  received  at  the  fame 
^me  twenty  gold  medals,  which  had  been  taken  from  him. 
He  embarked  in  a  veflel  bound  for  Marfeilles,  and  was  car* 
ried  on  with  a  favourable  wind  for  two  days,  when  another 
corfair  appeared,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  the  fail  they  could 
make,  bore  down  upon  them  within  the  reach  of  cannon- 
fhot.  Mr.  Vaillant,  dreading  the  miferies  of  a  frelh  flavery, 
refolved,  however,  to  fecure  the  medals  which  he  had  re* 
ceived  at  Algiers,  and  in  order  thereto  (wallowed  thenu 
But  a  fudden  turn  of  the  wind  freed  them  from  this  adver- 
fary,  and  caft  them  upon  the  coafts  of  Catalonia,  where, 
after  expeding  to  run  aground  every  moment,  they  at  length 
fell  among  the  (ands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Mr.  Vail- 
lant got  to  {bore  in  a  ikiiF,  but  felt  himfelf  extremely  in* 
commoded  with  the  medals  he  had  fwallowed,  which  might 
.  weigh  altogether  five  or  fix  ounces,  and  therefore  did  not  pafi 
like  Scarborough  waters.  He  had  rocourfe  to  a  couple  of 
phyficians,  who  were  a  little  puzzled  with  the  Angularity  of 
his  cafe ;  however,  nature  relieved  herfelf  from  time  to  time, 

.  and  he  found  himfelf  in  pofieffion  of  the  greateft  part  of  his 
treafure  when  he  got  to  Lyons.  Here  he  explained,  with 
much  pleafure  to  his  friends,  thofe  medals,  which  were  al- 
ready come  to  hand,  as  well  as  thofe  that  were  daily  expe£bd, 
among  which  laft  was  an  Otho,  valuable  for  its  rarity. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  received  fre(h  inftru£tiond,  and  . 
then  fet  out,  and  made  a  moft  fuccefsful  voyage.     He  pene* 
tratjcd  into  the  very  heart  of  Egypt  and  Perfia,  and  there 

found 
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found  new  treafures,  which  made  him  ample  amends  for  all 
his'  fatigues  and  perils.    He  was  greatly  carefied  and  re* 
warded  at  his  return.     When  Lewis  XIV.  gave  a  new  form 
to  the  academy  of  infcriptions  in  the  year  1 701,  mr.  Vaillant 
wras  at  iirft  made  aflbciate,  and  the  year  after  penfionary^ 
upon  the  death  of  M.  Charpentier.     He  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
Odt>b^  23,  1706,  in  his  76th  year.     He  had  had  two  wives, 
and  by  virtue  of  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope  had  married 
two  (ifters,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children,  and  one  fon, 
who  (hall  be  mentioned  more  particularly  by  and  by.     In 
the  mean  time  let  us  give  fome  account  of  his  father's  works, 
the  firft  of  which  was  publifhed  at  Paris  1674,  under  the . 
title  of,  I.  Numifmata  imperatorum  Romanorum  praeftan- 
tiora  a  Julio  Caefare  ad  pofthumum  &  tyrannos,  4to.     A 
fecond  edition,  with  great^additions,  was  printed  1694,  in ,. 
two  volume^  4to,  and  afterwards  a  third.     In  this  laft  he 
omitted  a  great  number  of  medals,  which  he  had  difcovered 
to  be  fpurious,  and  alfo  to  mention  what  cabinets  each  me- 
dal was  to  be  found  in,  as  he  had  done  in  the  fecond,  which 
has  made  the  fecond  generally  preferred  to  it.     2.*  Seleuci- 
darum  imperium,  feu  hiftoria  regum  Syriae,  ad  fidem  nu-^ 
mifmatum  accommodata,   Paris   1681,    4to.     This  work 
throws  much  light  into  an  obfcure  part  of  ancient  hiftory, 
that  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  ufually  called  Seleucides  from 
Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  lieutenants,  who  founded  that 
kingdom  about  300  years  before  Chrift,     3.  Numifmata 
aerea  imperatorum,  Auguftarum,  &  Caefarum,  in  coloniis, 
rounicipiis,  &  urbibus  jure  Latio  donatis,  ex  omni  modulo 
percufia,  Paris  1688,  2  torn*  folio.    4.  Numifmata  impera- 
torum ic  Caefarum,  a  populis  Romanae  ditionis  Grxce  lo- 
quentibus  ex  omni  modulo  percufla,  Paris  1698,  4to.     A 
l^cond  edition,  enlarged  with  700  medals,  was  printed  at 
Amfterdam   1700,    in    folio.      5^    Hiftorja  Ptolemaeorum 
/Egypti  regum  ad  fidem  numifmatum  accommodata,  Amft. 
1701,  folio.    6.  Nummi  antiqui   familiarum  Romanarum 
perpetuis  interpretationibus  illuftrati,  Amft.  1703,  2  tom« 
folio.     7«  Arfacidarum  impejium,   five  regum  Parthorum 
hiftoria  ad  fidem  numifmatum  accommodata,  Paris  1725, 
4to.      8.  Acbscmenidarum  imperium,    five  regum  Ponti, 
Bofphori,  Thracise^  &  Bitbyniae  hijftojcia,  ad  fidem  numif- 

matunv 
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mttum  accommodata^  Paris  1 725, 4to.  Befides  tiiefe  wotks^ 
he  was  the  author  of  rome  pieces  which  are  printed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions  and  belles  lettres. 

John  Francis  Foy  Vaillant,  the  fon,  was  bom  at  Rome 
in  1665,  while  his  father  was  upon  his  travels  in  queft  of 
medals  and  antiques.  He  was  brought  to  Beauvais  in  16699 
and  at  twelve  years  of  age  fent  to  Paris,  where  he  was  in* 
QjuSttd  by  the  Jefuits  in  the  belles  lettres  and  philofopby. 
He  applied  himfelf,  as  his  father  had  done,  to  the  ftudy  of 
pbyfic,  and  was  received  dodor  in  that  faculty  at  Paris  in 
1691.  He  was  initiated  early  into  the  fcience  of  medals^ 
and  would  have  (hone  like  his  father,  if  he  had  furvived  him 
long  eno  igh :  neverthelefs,  his  merit  was  reputed  very 
great,  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  infcriptions 
and  belles  lettres  in  1702.  He  died  in  November  1708, 
about  two  years  after  his  father,  of  an  abfcefs  in  his  head, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  a  fall. 

Do  Fin,  Ec      VALERIANUS  (PiBRius)  an  ingenious  and  learned 
clrf.  »ot.       Italian,  was  born  at  Belluno,  in  the  ftate  of  Venice,  about 

cent.  IVI*  rTi/ii-i-i  •  <•  • 

Kieeron,  the  year  1475-  He  loft  his  father  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
tm.  WTJ.  ^2^  reduced  with  his  mother  and  brethren  to  great  poverty  j 
but  his  uncle  Urbanus  Bolzanius,  who  was  afterwards  pre- 
ceptor in  the  Greek  language  to  Leo  X.  took  him  under 
bis  proteAion,  and  had  him  liberally  educated.  He  ftudied 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  under  Valla  and  Lafcaris } 
end  made  fo  wonderful  a  progrefs,  that  he  came  to  be  one 
of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age.  Going  to  Romi^ 
tinder  the  plbntiiicate  of  Julius  IL  he  became  a  favourite  with 
John  de  Medicis,  afterwards  in  15 13  Leo  X.  who  com* 
mitced  to  his  care  the  conduA  and  inftruSion  of  two  nephews* 
The  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  who  entered  upon  the  pon* 
tificate  in  1523,  under  th^  name  of  Clement  VH.  ihewed 
the  fame  regard  to  Valerianus,  as  Leo  had  done.  He  of'- 
fered  him  firft  the  bifliopric  of  Juftinople,  and  then  that  of 
Avignon ;  but  Valerianus  refufed  them  both,  being  fully  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  place  of  apoflolic  notary.  He  was  in  hn* 
minent  danger  when  Rome  was  taken  1527;  and  the  year 
after  retired  to  Belluno,  for  the  fake  of  that  tranquillity, 
which  he  had  never  found  at  court.    Yet  he  fufiered  himfelf 
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to  be  drawn  from  bis  retirement  by  Hypolite  de  Medicisi 
one  of  his  pupils;  who,  being  made  a  Cardinal  in  1529^ 
chofc  him  for  his  fecretary.  He  continued  in  this  office^ 
till  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  in  1535  '9  and  feemd  to  have 
pafled  the  next  two  years  with  his  other  pupil  Alexander  de 
Medtcis  who  had  been  made  firft  Duke  of  Florence  in  153 1; 
Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  in  I537»  he  retired  to  Padua; 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  among  his  books^ 
and  died  in  1558. 

He  compofed  fevetal  works.  Ingenious,  learned^  and  cu« 
rious :  fome  of  which  were  publiihed  in  bis  life-time,  lome 
iJot  till  after  his  death.  Among  the  former  are^  De  Fulmi^ 
num  figntficationibus^  Roms  1517^  printed  alfo  in  the  5tU 
volume  of  Grsevius's  Roman  Antiquities,  Pro  Sacerdotum- 
^tis  defrnftOy  Roms  153I9  occafioned  by  an  intention  to 
i^new  a  decree,  pretended  to  be  made  by  an  ancient  coun- 
cil, and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III,  by  which  priefts 
were  forbidden  to  wear  long  beards  :  Cajiigaiiones  Virgilian^ 
li^'misy  printed  in  Robert  Stephens's  Virgil  at  Paris,  15 32^ 
^d  iince  reprinted  with  the  bcft  editions  of  this  poet: 
Hinoglyphica^five  dtfacris  Mgyptiorum  aliarumqui  gentium  //- 
^trh  Commentariorum  libri  L  VIII,  Bafil  1566.  Among  the  lat- 
^r  zxt^dialogo  delta  votgar  lingua^  non  prima  ufcito  in  luce^  410* 
'  ^ntiquitatum  Bellunenjium  libri  quatuor^  8vo :  and  Contarenusi 
M  de  liuraterum  infelicitate  libri  du$^  8vo  :  all  printed  at 
«^enice  in  1620,  by  the  direction  and  under  the  care  of 
Aloifio  lollini,  Bifhop  of  Belluno.  The  lad  piece  contains 
^  great  number  of  curious  anecdotes,  and  is  intitled  Conta-^ 
rtnusy  becaufe  Ae  firft  book  of  it  is  a  dialogue  between  Gaf- 
I^r  Contareno,  a  Venetian  ambaftador,  and  fome  learned  *■ 
Pcrlbns  at  kome.  It  has  been  often  printed :  at  Amfter- 
dam  1647,  in  lamo,  cum  Comelii  Tollii  Jppendice  j  at  Helm- 
ftadt  1695,  in  i2mo  5  and  at  Leipfic  1707,  in  8vo,  with  twof 
^^  pieces  upon  fimilar  fubje£b,  namely,  Alcionius  de 
^mioy  and  Barberius  de  mijeria  Poetarum  Gracorumj  and  ^ 
preface  hy  Joannes  Burcbardus  Menkenius  the  editor. 

V alerianus  publifhed  alfo  at  difi^erent  times  two  voiuhres 
^»  Latin  poems,  among  which  were  Amorum  libri  quinqut^ 
It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  Valcrianus's  Chri- 
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ftian  name  was  Peter ;  but  changed,  according  to  the  cufiorn 
of  tfaofe  times,  by  one  of  his  mafters  into  Pierius,  in  alluiioa 
t  to  Pierides,  a  name  of  the  Mufes,  and  therefore  probablj 

^"       done  as  a  compliment  to  his  talents  for  poetry. 

VERTOT  fRiNE  AuBBRT  db)  an  agreeable  and  ele- 
gant French  writer,  in  the  way  of  hiftory,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family  in  Normandy,  the  25th  of  No- 
vember,  1655.  Great  care  was  taken  of  his  edacation,  and 
be  was  admitted  early  into  the  order  of  Capuchins  i  but  bis 
indifferent  health  not  permitting  him  to  continue  long  heit, 
he  obtained  a  brief  of  the  Pope,  to  pafs  from  thence  into 
the  Regular  Canons.  He*  difcovered  fuch  parity  and  ele- 
gance in  his  ftyle,  that-Fontenelle  and  another  of  his  frieiMb 
advifed  him  to  write  hiftory.  He  diBfo;  and  afterwards 
publiihed,  at  different  times.  The  Revo/uMns  of  Portugal^ 
The  Revolutions  ef  Sweden^  and  The  Revolutions  of  Ramt. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  difTertations  of  Vertot,  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  ;  of  which  be  was  a 
member.  He  wrote  alfo.  The  Hi/lory  of  the  Order 
of  Malta^  Of  the  Origin  of  the  Grandeur  ef  the  Court  of 
Rome  J  and  fome  other  pieces.  He  died  the  15th  of 
June,  1735. 

VALERIUS  MAXIMUS  an  ancient  Latin  writer, 
of  whom  remain  libri  novem  faSlorum  didiorumque  momoraU- 
Hum;  dedicated  to  Tiberius  Caefar.     It  appears  f^om  this 
work,  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  that  he  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Caefar ;  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  for  he  ma- 
nifeftly  treats  the  memory  of  Sejanus  with  fcorrt  ^d  abhor- 
rence, though  he  does  no^  expr^fsly  mention  him.    His 
flyle  is  not  fo  pure,  as  might  be  ie;Kpeded  from  the  age  ^ 
lived  in  ;  and  therefore  many  learned  men  have  conjedurcd, 
that  wh^t  we  have  of  hi$.  Is  not  the  origin^d  work,  but 
Voffioc  de     dniy  an  epitome  made  by  fome  lat^r  writer.     Fabricius  calls 
^Wc'Bib-  *^*  opus  jucundhmy  varium^  utile j  as  indeed  it  is  ;  and  many 
lieth. Latin,  eminent  critics  have  employed,  their  lucubrations  upon  it* 
The  beft  editions  are,  that  by  Thyfius  cum  Noiis  yario* 

ruWi  1670,  in8vo3  that  in  ufum  Delphini^  1^799  in  410 1 

and 
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mnd  that  by  Torrenius  at  Leyden,  1726,  in  two  volumes  4to, 
smm  fntis  integris  Liffii^  Pighiij  Vorfiii^  Pirizonii^  ifc.  ^ 

VALESIUS  (Hbnuicus)  or  Henri  dc  Valois,  a  French  ^ 
critic  of  great  abiliMes  and  learnings  was  bom  at  Paris  the 
joth  of  September,  1603^  of  parents,  whofe  circumftance^ 
Aipportfd  them  without  any  profeffion.     He  began  his  ftu-   ^^^  ftanV/ 
€it9  at  Verdun  in  161 3  under  the  Jefuits;  and  the  greateft  yaiefiia^A^ 
hdpes  wert  formed  of  hirt  from  his  childhood.     He  was  re-  ^'^^^'^ 
tttli^d  t6  Paris  five  years  after,  and  continued  there  in  the  Prefixed  to 
iMe^  of  Clermont  \  where  he  Icifncd  Rhetoric  under  Pc-  ^'t^J  e°" 
tavius,  who,  as  well  as  father  Sirmond,  conceived  a  great  cieiiafticai 
cfteeiti  fiW  him.   After  havirtg  maintained  his  Thcfes  in  Phi-  ^^^  ^ 
l6lb{lh]r  with  much  applauie,  he  went  to  Bourges  in  1622  to  the  coUcc- 
Jhvfy  the  civil  law ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  returned  B»tcs!l.Ni- 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  advocate.    He  frequented  ceron,  Me- 
llie  bar  for  feveH  years,  but  more  to  oblige  his  father,  than  Tom!'n*^ 
«ittt  ^f  any  fondneft  for  the  law  ;  and  a  Very  little  bufinefs 
there  helping  to  increafe  the  difguft,  which  he  naturally  had 
fbr  tlii^  profii^flton»  he  at  kngth  Quitted  it,  and  devoted  him- 
§Af  InKftfy  t6  Ktertry  puffliits.    Greek  and  Latin  author! 
%rert;  all  hb  ftiidy,  and  all  his  pleafure.    Sunday  he  confe- 
tTT^ei  to  devotion,  Saturday  afternoon   he  allotted  to  fals 
friends  :  but  all  th^  reft  of  the  week  was  fpent  in  reading 
ami   labof.     His  own  Library  not  fufScing,  he  borrowed 
bo6kt  of  every  body  ;  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  learned 
inore  fit>m  other  people's  books  than  his  own,  becaufe  not 
lisvlng  the  fame  opportunity  of  reviewing  them,  he  read  thenK 
tvtth  more  care.     He  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his 
Itfaniiltg,  and  by  the  publications  he  made ;  when  a  misfor- 
tanc  befel  him,  which  interrupted  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies* 
Me  h«I  always  had  a  weak  fight ;  but  continual  application 
had  btilt  him  fb  in  this  refped,  thait  he  loft  his  right  eye 
intirely^  and  faw  very  indiffisrently  with  the  left.    This  put 
him  under  the  neceffity  of  having  |  reader,  and  a  reader  he 
bad  :  for,  though  his  father  was  of  too  fparing  an  humour 
to  make  him  an  allowance  for  this  purpofe,  yet  the  defeft 
was  fiippUed  by  the  generoftty  of  his  ftiends.    His  father 
however  died  to  1650 1  and  then  his  eiitomftances  were  bet* 
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ter  fuited  to  his  neceffities.  The  fame  year  he  made  an  on* 
tion,  in  praife  of  Chriftina  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  had  juft 
•  afcended  the  throne  ;  and  her  Majefty,  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledging  the  favor,  promifed  to  fend  him  a  gold  chain,  and  gave 
him  at  the  fame  time  an  invitation  to  accompany  the 'learned 
Bochart  to  Sweden.  But  the  chain  never  came,  and  the  invi- 
tation ending  in  nothing,  for  which  Valefius  himfelf  is  (aid 
to  have  been  to  blame  :  for,  though  he  was  not  naturally  a 
'  *  great  prater,  yet  he  had  the  imprudence,  while  he  was  me- 
ditating this  journey,  to  break  fome  jefta  on  the  learned  la 
thofe  parts ;  which,  bemg  (ent  to  the  Queen,  occafioncd  her 
Majefty*8  coldneft  and  negled  of  him. 

In  the.  year  1634,  Valefius  had  publiflied  at  Paris  in  4to» 
Excerpta  Polybii^  Diodori  Suuli^  Nic^lai  Damafcmty  Dinqifi 
Halicamaffinfisj  Jppiani  JUxandrinij  DtmuSj  (^  Jo4aattS 
Antiochenij  ex  ColU^ianeis  Conftantini  Augufti  Porphfr^mei^e^ 
nuncprimum  Grace  edita^  Latine  verfa^  eum  $t§tis.  The  Empe- 
ror Conftantine  Poiphyrogenetes,  who  died  in  the  year  959^ 
|iad  made  extrads  from  the  Greek  Hiftorians  of  fuch  things^ 
as  he  thought  moft  ufeful  j  and  had  ranged  thefe  extrafia 
under  certain  titles  and  common  places,  in  number  fifty- 
three.  Each  contained  two  books :  one  of  extrads  from  die 
writers  of  Unlverfal  Hiftory,  another  of  Extrads  from  the 
Hiftorians  of  the  Emperors.  Only  two  of  thefe  titles  are 
extant :  one  de  Legaiionibus^  the  firft  book  of  which  was  pub- 
lifted  by  Fulvius  Urfinus,  at  Antwerp,  1582,  in  4to;  the 
fecond  by  David  Hoefchelius,  at  Augfburg,  1604,  in  4to; 
and  both  under  the  title  of  EcUga  Legationum^  &c  The 
other  title  is  de  Virtutibus  CsT  Vitiisj  and  is  the  work  under 
prefent  confideration.  A  merchant  of  Marfeilles  had  brought 
an  ancient  manufcript  of  it  from  the  lile  of  Cyprus,  and  bad 
fold  it  to  Monf.  Peirefc,  who  fent  it  to  Paris.  Here  it  lay 
negleSed  a  long  time  j  till  at  length  Pithocus  engaged  Va* 
lefius  to  tranflate  and  publiih  it :  which  he  did,  and  very 
properly  dedicated  it  to  Peirefc,  to  whom  the  public  is  obli- 
ged for  it.  Peirefc  was  a*gentleman  of  Provence ;  and  hew 
ardent  he  was  in  the  promotion  of  Letters,  let  the  following 
inftance  be  a  lafting  teftimony.  Some  time  after,  Valeiias 
had  read  a  paflage  in  an  ancient  author,  relating  to  the  har- 
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kour  of  Smyraa,  which  could  not  be  underftood  without 
viewing  the^  iituation  of  the  places.  He  acquainted  Pcirefc 
with  this  difficulty;  who  immediately  fent  a  Painter,  to  take 
a  view  of  that  Port,  and  afterwards  communicated  them  to 
Valefius.  The  Critic  thanked  Peirefc,  for  the  trouble  he 
had  been  at ;  but  very  ungracioufly  fent  him  word)  for  Va* 
Mus  was  far  from  being  gracioufly  formed,  that  they  did 
not  clear  up  the  thing  (b  well  as  he  could  wifh.  Peirefc^  • 
texed  that  he  had  been  at  fo  much  expehce  for  nothing, 
wrote  back,  that  he  had  endeavored  to  give  him  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  not  fucceeded,  it  muft  not  be  af- 
cribed  to  either  himfelf  or  the  painter,  but  to  his  own  tem- 
per and  humour,  which  were  fatisfied  with  nothing. 

In  1636,  he  gave  a  good  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  in  4to«  eorre<3ed  in  a  great  number  of  places  from 
the  manufcripts,  and  illuftrated  with  very  ingenious  and 
learned  notes.  A  fecond  edition,  with  more  notes  of  Vale- 
ius,  and  thofe  of  Lindenbrokius,  came  out  at  Paris,  i68i, 
in  folio ;  and  James  Gronovius  alfo  pubtiflied  a  third  at 
Leyden,  1693,  in  4t6.  The  critical  talents  and  learning, 
which  Valefius  had  ihewn  in  thefe  publications,  occafioned 
him  to  be  pitched  upon  for  a  work  of  greater  importance  : 
2nd  that  was  an  edition  of  the  ancient  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rians.  M.  de  Montchal,  archbifliop  of  Tholoufe,  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  Valefius's  engaging  in  this  province :  for  being  a 
learned  man  himfelf,  the  clergy  of  France  had  befought  h^m 
ft)  give  an  edition  of  thefe  hiftorians,  which  indeed  was  very 
inuch  wanted.  Montchal  undertook  the  affair  $  and,  the 
better  to  fucceed  in  it,  applied  to  Valefius  to  affift  him  pri- 
vateljr.  But  Valefius  was  by  no  means  a  man  for  this  :  he 
^^  too  jealous  of  his  reputation  and  glory,  to  let  another 
pcrfon  run  away  with  the  fruits  of  his  labotirs ;  and  there- 
fore abfolutely  rffufed  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him. 
I'he  archbifliop,  either  too  much  taken  up  with  the  bufi- 
^8  of  his  fee,  or  diftrufiing  fuccefs  in  what  he  had  under- 
^ken,  fdon  after  cxcufed  himfelf  to  the  clergy, ;  and  at  the 
^e  time  advifed  them  to  apply  to  Valefius,  as  a  man  who 
was  every  way  qualified  for  the  tafle.  They  did  fo ;  and* 
^>on  Valefius*8  liftening  to  their  requeft,  did  for  his  encou- 
ngement  fettle  a  penfion  upon  him.    This  was  about  the 
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ytMT  1650*  The  Hiftorians  cam^  out  in  Greek  add  Lfttutj 
with  good  note»,  in  this,  order :  EuftUi  PamphiK  hifimrSa 
Hckfi^tfiica^  ^ufdtmqui  likri  it  vitaCQnfiantiniy  i^  pamgyri'm 
*  €m\  atfui  arath  Conftaniini  ai  fan&osy  Paris,  1659;  8^% 
fSrctis  ist  Soxomeni  hij^oria  €ccUfMjiieay  1668  ;  Thiod9r*ti  €4 
Ev4grii  hifioria  tcdefiafika^  itun  4X€erpia  ^  hifioria  iCcleJS^^ 
ftica  PhiUJicrgiiy  1673.  Thefe  were  reprinted  in  tlnwe  vo- 
lumes folio,  firft  at  Amfterdam  in  1699,  and  then  at  Cam- 
bridge  in  1720:  to  which  laft  edition  fome  remarks^  bait 
ver3P  iacoofiderable  ones,  (battered  up  and  down  in  irariou* 
andiors,  were  colledled  and  futjoined  by  the  editor  Gulial- 
mii5  Reading. 

In  1660,  Valefius  was  honoured  withfthe  title  of  biflo* 
ri^apher  of  France;  and  had  alfo  a  penfion  fettled  on  him 
bjr  the  king,  in  confideration  of  his  ediiion  of  Eufebius^ 
which  (tad  appeared  the  year  before.    In  i662t  be  \cSt  bis 
left  eye,  fo  that  now  he  was  blind  ;  and  nocwitbflanding  all 
^e  &ill  of  oculifts,  the  moft  that  eould  be  done  for  him 
wss,  to  fee  but  very  poorly  with  the  left  eye  :  a  new  cata- 
raA,  aloioft  a9  (bon  as  it  was  removed,  forming  itfelf  apain 
ill  the  right.     In  1663,  he  had  an  addition  to  hie  penfioa 
from  the  crown.     He  had  hitherto  lived  among  hia  boofc^ 
and  troubled  hioifelf  about  nothing  elfe  ;  but  now,  being 
fixty  years  of  age,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  a  wife 
hf  way  of  comfort  \  and  accordingly  was  married  November 
the  1 8th  to  a  handfome  yout)g  woman,  by  whom  he  had 
feven  children.     He  died  the  7th  of  May,  1676,  having 
ipent  the  two  laft  years  of  his  life,  in  all  the  miferies  of 
one  opprefled  with  infirmities.     He  was  a  man  of  great  abi- 
lities and  learning,  and  an  admirable-  critic ;  but  his  nature 
was  far  from  being  amiable.     He  w^s  very  (paring  of  hia 
praifea  to  others,  and  few  works  had  the  happinefs  to  pleaA 
'  him  ;  yet  he  was  particularly  tender  and  fond  of  bis  owa. 
«         He  was  bold  in  finding  fault  with  others,  but  could  not  besr 
to  be  criticifed  himfi^lf ;  and  all,  who  pvefumed  to  do  it, 
pafled  with  him  for  very  ignorant  perfons.     Wbea  he  was 
well,  he  had  no  feeling  at  all  for  the  indiQK>fition  and  fide* 
nefs  of  others ;  but  when  he  ailed  any  thing  himfelf,  then 
awful  ftillneis  was  every  whore  tp  be  obAseved,  and  all  pofr 
Ue  precautiom  takcD  nol  tt>  diAudi  lamv    Hb  ftewsd  vaA 
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MeneTs  at  thele  feafens :  he  woukl  fee  nobody,  no,  net 
pen  the  light :  he  would  weejp,  and  cry,  and  bemoan  him* 
jblf  like  a  child  :  yet,  when  the  malady  was  over,  no  Qien« 
tion  at  all  was  ever  to  be  made  of  it,  nor  was  he  to  hear 
my  thing  but  congratulations  upon  his  good  health  and  found 
bte.  He  had  the  weaknefs,  at  Cixty  years  of  age,  to  de« 
fire  to  pafa  for  a  young  man  ;  and  James  Gronovius,  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  him  then  about,  gave  him  infinite  ofience, 
by  wifliing  him  a  long  and  happy  oM  age*  He  flung  the 
letter  afide  with  much  indignation,  calling  Gronovius  an  in- 
confiderate  young  man ;  and  faying,  that  till  now  he  never 
thought  himfelf  old.  Valefius  is  an  inftance  to  prove,  that 
great  learning  and  greatnefe  of  foul  do  not  always  go  toge* 
ther ;  and,  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  profound  fcholar,  and 
]fet  have  nothing  in  him  of  the  pbilofopher. 

After  his  death  was  publiflied  by  the  care  of  James  Gro- 
novius, Not^  (^  aniaufdvirfi^Ms  in  Harpocrationem  isf  Pbi' 
iippi  JacM  Maujfac't  Sotau  Ex  bibliotbeca  Gulielmi  Prou* 
fiun^  Lugd.  fiat.  1682,  in  4to.  Three  Latin  funeral  orations 
tpon  three  of  his  intimate  friends  are  inferted  in  Bates's  Vit^e 
ftUGorum  miiqu^t  vir^rum^  printed  at  London,  1681,  in  410* 
the  firft  made  upon  Sirmond  in  1651,  the  fecond  upon  Petnia 
Puteanus  in  1 652,  and  the  third  upon  Petavius  in  1653* 
We  omitted  an  Hexameter  poem,  made  upon  the  recovery 
of  the  King's  healdi,  and  publilhed  by  himfelf  in  1663,  with 
the  title  of  Spuria  pr»  Ludovico  magnd.  There  are  alfb 
Harangues  a  la  reim  de  Suedi^  (sT  quilques  autrts  petitis 
pitces. 

VALESIUS  (Adrian),  or  Adrien  de  Valois,  brother  of 
Henry  Valdius,  and  a  very  learned  man  alfo,  was  born  at 
Paris  the  14th  of  January,  1607  s  and  was  educated  in  the 
College  of  Clermont  there  under  the  Jefuits.  He  followed 
the  example  of  his  brother,  and  had  the  fame  Counfel-  |^^"' 
lors  in  his  ftudies,  the  Fathers  Sirmond  and  Petavius.  Hif-  &c.Toiii,3« 
toiy  was  his  principal  objed ;  and  he  fpcnt  many  years  in 
fetching  into  the  moft  authentic  records,  nianufcripts  as 
Well  as  printed.  His  long  perfeverance  in  thefe  purfuits  en* 
^led  him  to  give  the  public  an  elaborate  Latin  work,  in- 
titled  Gejia  francorm^  Jiu  de  rebus  FrancUis^  in  three  vo- 
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luines  folio :  the  firft  of  which  came  out  in  1 646,  the  tm^ 
others  in  1658.  This  hiftory  begins  with  the  year  254^  and 
ends  with  752^  It  is  written  with  care  and  elegance,  and 
may  ferve  for  an  excellent  Commentary  upon  the  ancient 
htftorians  of  France,  who  wrote  rudely  and'  barbaroufly; 
but  for  itfelf,  it  (hould  be  conftdered,  and  fo  fome  have  con- 
fidered  it,  as  a  critical  work  filled  with  rude  erudition,  ra- 
ther than  an  Hiftory«  At  leaft  it  would  orily  have  been 
fit  to  be  read  by  the  learned,  had  it  been  written  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Colbert  afked  him  one  day  concerning 
bis  Latin  hiftory  of  France,  and  prefled  him  to  conti- 
nue it ;  but  he  anfwered  the  Minifter,  that  he  might  as 
well  take  away  his  life,  as  put  him  upon  a  work  fo  full  of 
{difficulties,  and  fo  much  beyond  what  his  age  could  bear: 
for  he  was  then  in  years.  He  is  the  author  of  feveral 
other  Latin  works,  for  his  works  are  all  in  Latin  :  as, 
Notitia  Galliarum^  ordim  alphabetUo  digifta^  1675,  in  foiio. 
This  is  exceeding  ufeful  for  the  underflanding  of  ancient 
Gauls  He  was  the  editor  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus;  to  which,  befides  additional  notes  of 
his  brother  and  Lindenbrokius,  he  added  notes  and  emen« 
dations  of  his  own.  He  wrote  a  Panegyric  upon  the  King, 
and  a  life  of  his  brother.     There  is  alfo  a  VaUJiana. 

In  the  year  1660,  be  was  with  his  brother  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Htfloriographer  to  the  King ;  and  had  a 
penfion  fettled  upon  him.  In  1664,  he  loft  the  company 
of  his  brother;  who,  when  he  married,  left  his  mother 
and  brethren,  .with  whom  he  had  lived  till  then.  Adrian 
however  fome  years  after  followed  his  brother*s  example, 
and  married  a  wife  too ;  by  whom  he  had  children.  He 
enjoyed  good  health,  till  he  was  eighty-fiye  years  of  age : 
and  then  died,  July  the  2d,  1692. 

VALLA  (Laurentius)  an  Italian  writer  of  great 
Bayle'bDia.  P^^^^  ^"^  learning,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  the  year  1415. 
He  attacked  with  great  vigour  the  barbarifm,  which  had  pre- 
vailed over  the  Latin  tongue  for  feveral  ages;  and  wrote 
books,  on  purpofe  to  collect  the  elegancies  of  that  language. 
In  Elpg.       which  had  been  fo  little  ufed  by  the  fchoolmen  and  civilians: 
"P-  »3«       yet,  as  Paul  Jovius  obfervcs,  when  be  himfelf  attempted  to 
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prrite  hiftoiy,  he  (hewed,  •  that  he  was  more  capable  of  pra< 
fcribing  to  others,  than  of  pra&ifing  himfelf.  He  was  of  a 
moft  contentious,  criticifing  and  contradiding  nature ;  and 
this  raifed  hlni  up  many  enemies*  The  title  of  his  books, 
bme  of  them  at  leafty  ihew,  that  he 'was  one  of  the  greateft 
duellifts  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  that  his  life  may  be 
compared  to  the  profeffion  of  a  gladiator.  He  never  pardoned 
his  adverfaries  any  word  or  phrafe,  which  favoured  of  bar- 
barism ;  and  this  gave  occafion  to  an  epigrammatic  fi£Hoil 
after  his  death,  of  his  having  made  himfelf  fo  formidable  in 
hell,  that  Pluto  durft  not  fpealc  Latin  there  :  to  which  it  is 
added,  that  Jupiter  would  have  admitted  him  into  Heaven, 
but  for  fear  of  having  his  words  criticifed.  Upon  the  whole, 
his  mordacity  and  ill  temper  was  fuch,  that  he  was  fuppofed 
to  write  principally  for  the  pleafure  of  abufing  both  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead. 

Nor  did  prudence  give  the  leaft  check  to  the  viruIeiKe  and 
acrimony  of  his  temper  :  for  he  did  not  confine  his  cenfures 
to  the  profeflbrs  of  literature,  but  he  attacked  the  ecclefi- 
aAics ;  and  fpake  boldly  againft  fome  things,'  which  they  ap- 
proved and  even  held  in  veneration.     He  had  the  courage  to 
refute  the  tradition  of  Conifamtine's  donation  to  Sylvefter, 
which,    though  falfe  and  pretended,   was  yet  prodigioufly 
agreeable  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  bad 
^ough,  he  eve;i  let  fall,  that  he  had  arrows  in  his  quiver 
^nft  Chrift  himfelf.     He  left  his  country,   whether  by  or- 
der of  the  pope,  or  becaufe  he  had  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
hatred  of  too  many  perfons ;  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Al- 
phonfus  king  of  Naples,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  men  of 
learning,  and  defired  to  learn  Latin  of  him  at  fifty  years  of 
^gc«    Here  the  ecclefiaflics  perfecuted   him  feverely;  they 
darted  upon  him  the  thunders  of  the  inquifition ;  they  deli- 
^rtd  him  up  to  the  penal  laws  of  the  fecular  arm ;  and  they 
would  have  burned  him  alive,  if  king  Alphonfus  had  not 
UKxierated  their  rigour,  and  forced  them  to  content*  them<- 
felves  with  whipping  him  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobines. 
Ncvcrthclefs,  returning  to  Rome,  he  found  good  patrons ; 
who  procured  him  the  pope's  favor,  the  liberty  of  teaching, 
^dapenfion.     He  died  the  ift  of  Augu((,  1465;  as  zp- 
pe>rs  from  his  epitaph^  which  bis  miOther  caufed  to  be  en- 
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grtvf  n  in  die  church  of  St.  John  Latcran,  of  which  he  wm 

canon* 

He  is  cenfured  not  only  for  his  vimlencc,  but  alfo  for  his 

v^ty  :  which  two  qualities,  when  they  gp  together,  make 
the  moft  odious  conpofition  in  nature.     He  efpoufed   the 
doArine  of  Epicurus  with  refpef)  to  the  fovereign  good  ;  yet 
corredvd  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the  doc* 
tcinei  of  chrifiianity.    He  was  an  cxceilive  admirer  of  Quin* 
tilian>  and  that,  as  is  fuppofed,  becaufe  his  adverfary  Trape- 
zuntius  was  perpetually  cenfuring  him ;  and  he  affeded  to 
defpife   Ariftotle,     He  was  not  well  enou^  flcilled  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  to  undertake,  as  he  did)  the  tranflations  ot 
Herodotus,  Tbucydides,  and  Homer's  Iliad.    ^'  As  great  a 
<<  mafter,    fays   Huetius,    as  he  was  of  the  elegancies  of 
<<  the  Latin  tongue,  in  thefe  verftocs  he  was  very  inele- 
<<  gant  and  almoft  barbarous.'*    In  the  mean  tioK  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  Valla,  with  all  his  faults,  has  had  his  de- 
fenders I  and  it  is  not  a  -little  to  bis  honor,  that  Erafinos 
was  the  moft  ftrenuous  of  them.     This  great  man  expreies 
himfelf  with  indignation,  that  Poggius  ihould  be  in  every  bo- 
dy's hands>  while  Valk,  who  had  a  hundred  times  his  leant- 
ing,  antupU  doSiiwj  was  read  by  nobody ;   and  .he  declares, 
in  the  (ame  epiftle,  that  **  the  mordacity  of  Valla  alone,  if 
*^  they  will  call  it  fo,  has  contributed  more  to  the  promoting 
^<  of  literature,  than  the  fooUih  and  infipid  candor  of  thou* 
f<  fands,  who  admire  all  the  produdlions  of  all  men  withoqt 
^'  diftindion,   and  who  applaud  and  (as  they  &y)  fcratch 
*<  one  another :"  itaipti  unius  Laurcntit  mordacitas^  Jiquidtm 
ita  malunt  appillarty  non  paulo  plus  conduxit  ni  literarutj 
guam  plurimorum  imptus  candor ^  omnia  onrnium^m  deU&u  mi^ 
rantiumy  ftbique  inviam  plaudetttiunty  ac  mutuum  (quod  aiwtt} 
fcabintium.    In  ihort,  this  whole  epiftle^  which  is  by  no  means 
aChort  one,  is  written  intirely  in  the  defence  of  Valla }  dio«^ 
at  the  fame  time,  it  would  be  eafy  to  colled  from  it,  if  Valla's 
works  were  not  extant,  that  he  cannot  be  defended  from  the 
charge  of  ill-nature  and  fool  language.   Ludovicus  Vivcs  alfo 
praifes  him  for  a  thing,  which  is  really  laudable  and  deferves 
l.ud.  Vivct,  to  be  known :  he  tells  us,  that  however  careful  Valla  was 
4e  tradcndis  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  expreflionsi   and  to  inftrud 
l!ik^3.^''     his  readers  in  it,  yet  he  fufpendcd  his  labor,  when  the  que- 
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9ion  was  about  an  pbfcene  word  ;  and  ufed  to  hy^  « I  bad 
*^  rather  it  (botild  continue  unknown,  than  be  explained  bf 
•*  me  :"  ignorari  maU^  quam  me  docente  feiri. 

His  principal  works  are,  EUgantiarum  lingutt  Latina  ttbri 

Jkx  :  D$  v^lt^tuU  &  vero  bono  iUri  trts  :  Do  DiaU^ica :  /># 

g^is  Farrandi  Arraganum  Regis  :  Annotafiones  in  Novum  Tof-^ 

tanuntum:  Do  fi^  Conftantini  Donatione :  His  Annotations 

upon  the  New  Teftament  have  always  been  well  fpoken  of* 

VALLA  (QaoaGs)  an  Italian  phyfician  and  profefllof 
of  the  belles  kttres  at  Venice,  was  born  at  Piacensa,  and 
was  a  contemporary  of  Laurentius  Valla.     He  was  wdf  Bayie'jixac 
ikiUed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  wrote  a  confi-  aenhn  Re- 
derable  number  of  books  both  in  phyfic  and  literature.   One  noyatuik 
of  bis  books  in  the  former  has  a  title,  which  gives  us  no 
kfa  an  opinion  of  his  honefty,  than  of  bis  flcill  in  his  profeC* 
{Urn  :  ir  is»  i>r  tuoneh  fanitate  per  vietum*     He  wrote  com* 
mcntarics  on  fiMne  books  of  CicerO,  Horace's  Art  of  Poetrf , 
Juvenal,  2^.     He  wrote  a  comment  a((b  upon  the  fecond 
book  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory,  printed  at  Venice  1502,  ia 
4to  :  which  however  muft  be  certainly  very  fcarce,  fince  fa* 
iher  Hardouin  tells  u$>  that  he  could  not  meet  with  it.     He  in  Pnefat. 
was  alfo  ibe  compiler  of  a  work,  intitled  do  oocpotendis  ^  fu*  ^  ^^^ 
gi^tidis  rehis.     This  Valla  exafperated  the  duke  of  Milan  fe 
much  by  his  too  impetuous  zeal  for  the  Trivalctan  fusion, 
that  the  prince  procured  him  to  be  committed  to  priibn  even  at 
Venice.   He  fuffered  great  hardfliips  in  that  confinement,  but 
was  at  left  released*     He  died  fuddenly.     He  was  juft  going 
from  his  lodgings,  in  order  to  read  a  le£ture  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  (bul ;  but  flopping  at  the  neceflary  hoofe,  be 
there 'expired,  like  Arius  the  Herefiarch. 

VAN  BRUG  (Sir  John)  a  very  celebrated  Englifli 
dramatic  writer,  was  ^defcended  from  an  antient  family  in 
Cbeibiee,  which  came  originally  from  France ;  though  by  hia 
aame  he  ftouki  appear  to  be  of  Dutch  extra^on.  The  year 
of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned  :  but  it  is  probable,  that  he 
was  httcn  about  the  middle  of  king  Charles  IPs  reign.  Though 
he  is  not  faid  to  have  been  at  any  univerfity,  yet  he  was  very 
IQirvdly  educated,  and  became  eminent  for  poetry  and  ikill 
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in  archrtcflure  ;  to  both  which  he  difcovered  an  early  pr9- 
penfion.     He  had  a  moft  ready  wit,  and  wzs  particularly- 
formed  for  dramatic  produ£lions  ;  and  his  fir  A  comedy>  called 
**  The  Relapfe,  or  Virtue  in  Danger,'*  was  afled  with  great 
applatife  in  the  year  1697,  which  encouraged  him  to  write 
Diore,  as  he  did  to  the  number  of  eleven.     The  reputation 
which  he  gained  by  bis  comedies,  for  all  his  dramatic  pieces 
are  of  the  comic  kind,  was  rewarded  with  greater  advantages^ 
than  ufually  arife  from  the  profits  of  writing  for  the  ftage. 
He  was  appointed  Clarencieux  king  at  arms;  a  place,  which 
Ike  feme  time  held,  and  at  laft  difpofed  of.     InAugufti7i6, 
te  was  appointed  furveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  hoP 
pital :  he  was 'like  wife  made  comptroller-general  of  his  ma- 
jcfly's  works,  and  furveyor  of  the  gardens  and  waters..    But 
perhaps  it  may  be  more  reafonable  to  afcribe  thefe  prefer* 
nents  to  his  fkiU  in  Architecture,  than  to  his  accompHflinient 
a»  a  dramatic  writer :  for  he  was  a  very  ingenious  and  able 
architect,  and  feveral  noble  Amdtures  were  raifed  under  his' 
direSion,  as  Blenheim  in  Oxfordfliire,  Claremont  in  Surry, 
&C     He  like  wife  built  the  opera- houfe  in  the  Hay-Market, 
fer  which  purpofe  he  raifed  a  fubfcription  among  thirty  per- 
ibns  of  quality  of  lool.  each  ;  in  confideration  whereof  every 
febfcriber,  for  his  own  life,  was^  to  be  admitted  to  whatever 
cjatertainment  fhould  be  publicly  exhibited  there,  without  far- 
ther payment  for  entrance.     When  the  firft  ftooe  of  the  the- 
atre  was  laid,  it  was  infcribed  with  thefe  words,  **  The  Lit- 
**  tie  Whig  :''  as  a  compliment  to  a  lady  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  then  the  celebrated  toaft  and  pride  of  that  party : 
samely,  the  countefs  of  Sunderland,  fecond  daughter  of  the 
gveatduke  of  Marlboroiigh.     The  building  was  iiniflied  a- 
bout  the  year  1706.     In  fome  part  of  Sir  John  Vanbnjg*» 
life,  for  we  cannot  afcertain  the   time,    he  went  over  to 
France :    where,    hrs  tafte  for  architefture  exciting  him  to 
view  the  fortifications  of  the  country,  he  was  one  day  ob(erv- 
cd  by  an  engineer,  whofe  information  caufed  him  to  be  iecured 
-   by  authority,  and  fent  to  the  Baftile.     Yet  his  confinement 
was  fo  eafy,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  made,  while  he  was  un* 
der  it,  fome  rude  draughts  of  comedies  ^  and  be  was  loon  fet 
at  liberty. 
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This  ingenious  man  died  of  a  quinfey  at  bis  houfe  in  While* 
hall,  the  26th  of  March  1726.  He  was  the  contemporaiy 
and  friend  of  Mr.  Congreve,  whofe  genius  was  likewife 
formed  for  dramatic  prod  unions  }  and  thefe  two  comic  wri-* 
ters  gave  new  life  to  the  Engtifh  ftage,  and  reltored  it  to  re*> 
putation,  when  it  bad  in  reality  been  finking  for  fome  time^ 
It  would  however  have  been  more  to  ^eir  credit,  if^  while 
they  exerted  their  wit  upon  this  ocbafion,  they  had  preferved 
it  pure  and  unmixed  with  that  obfcenity  and  licentioufnefi  | 
which,  while  it  pleafed,  tended  to  corrupt  the  audience^  ^ 
When  Mr.  Collier  attacked  ^*  the  immorality  and  profane* 
^^  nefs  of  the  ftage''  in  the  year  1698,  thefe  two  writers  were 
bis  principal  objects.  They  defended  themfelves,  it  is  true  ; 
Sit  John  Vanbrug  in  *<  A  Short  Vindication  of  the  Rtiapfi 
*^  and  the  Prqmkcd  Wife^''  from  thefe  imputations,  pi^ 
liibed  the  fame  year :  but  their  defences  were  nothing  more 
than  witticifms,  played  ofF  againft  iblid  rcafon  and  argument. 
Sir  John  Vanbrug  indeed  feems  afterwards  to  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge,  and  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  inde- 
cency and  immorality  of  his  fcenes;  for  in  the  year  1725^ 
when  the  company  of  comedians  were  called  upon,  by  an  au- 
thority that  could  not  be  refifted,  to  revive  the  Provoked  Wtfe^ 
Sir  John,  as  if  confcious  how  juftly  it  was  expofed  to  cen- 
tre, thought  proper  to  fubftitute  a  new  fcene  in  (he  fourth 
ad,  in  the  place  of  another,  where  he  had  made  a  rake  talk 
like  a  rake  in  the  habit  of  a  clergyman.  To  avoid  which 
offence,  he  put  the  fame  debauchee  into  the  undrefs  of  a 
woman  of  xjuality ;  for  the  charadter  of  a  fine  lady  is,  it 
ieenis,  not  reckoned  fo  indelibly  facr^d^  as  that  of  a  church- 
man. 

VANDER-LINDEN  ^JohkAntonides)  ace- 
lebrated  and  learned  profeflbr  of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  was  de*  Bjiyjg»,Dia. 
icended  from  anceftors,  diflinguiffaed  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters. His  grandfather  Henry,  born  in  1546,  was  a  mafter 
«f  the  learned  languages*  and  fuffered  greatly  on  account  of 
the  reformation,  which  he  embraced  very  young.  He  loft 
bis  father,  his  wife's  father,  his  relations  and  friends,  in  the 
Spanifh  maflacre  at  Naerden  in  1572.  After  that  fatal  ac** 
cident,  he  exercifed  the  fun&ion  of  a  Minifter  at  Enckhuifen 
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\  dlf  is6$t  whan  he  was  invited  to  be  ProMhr  of  DiviniCj 
^t  Francker.  He  was  the  firft,  who  read  ledrures  in  that 
Ufiiverfity  ;  and  it  was  he,  who  pronounced  the  Inaugural 
Oration  of  rt,  by  which  we  Jearn,  that  it  was  then  founded. 
He  died  there  in  1614,  and  teft  among  other  children  a 
fiMi,  named  Antony :  wholhad  good  parts  and  (kill  m  po* 
lit^  fetters^  and  on  that  account  was  by  the  magiftfates  of 
Enckhuifen  made  rodor  of  their  .college.  He  was  Kkcwik  a 
good  mufician  and  organift,  and  no  ftranger  to  divinity :  but 
Ms  chief  talent  was  phyftc,  in  which  faculty,  havitig  taken 
the  degree  of  dodor  at  Franclcer  in  1608,  he.  praAifed  ^th 
fbocefs  and  reputation  firft  at  Enckhuifen,  and  afterwards  at 
Amfterdam* 

Enckbuifen  is  one  of  the  towns  in  North  Holland  ;  and 
here  it  was,  that  John  Antonides,  the  fon  of  Antony  Yan^ 
der-Linden,  was  born  the  13th  of  January  1609.  He  was 
tet  to  Ley  den  in  1625,  to  ftudy  philofbphy  there  ;  and  after 
dus»  he  applied  himfelf  intirely  to  phyfic.  From  Leyden  he 
went  to  Francker  in  1629,  in  order  to  continue  his  fludies 
there  ;  and  received  the  degree  of  do£lor  (bme  months  after. 
His  fother,  who  had  been  at  Amft^rdam  ever  fince  the  year 
i6a5»  fent  for  htm  home,  fo^  the  fake  of  inftruding  him  in 
his  profeiBon  ;  and  died  in  1633.  Our  Vander-Linden 
continued  to  pradife  phyfic  there  with  a  fuccefs,  which  raifed 
bis  reputation  greatly ;  for,  in  1639,  he  was  fent  for  to  be 
prdeffiDr  of  p\iyfic  in  the  univeriity  of  Francker.  He  dif- 
oharged  that  office  with  great  applaufe  for  almoft  twelve  years : 
he  read  lefiures  both  on  the  theory  and  pradice,  on  anatomy 
and  botany :  and  it  was  by  his  care,  that  the  garden  of  the 
univeriity  was  enlarged,  and  an  houfe  built  to  it.  The  li- 
brary was  no  lets  indebted  to  him  for  a  great  number  of 
books,  which  by  bis  addrefs  he  procured  to  it.  The  univer- 
fity  of  Utrecht  offered  him  a  profeffor's  place  in  1649,  which 
be  did  not  accept  -,  but,  two  years  after,  he  accepted  the 
fame  offer  from  the  curators  of  the  univeriity  of  Leyden.  He 
dtfcharged  the  fundions  of  it  with  high  reputation,  till  hit 
death  j  which  happened  the  5Th  of  March  1664.  Guy  Pa- 
tin^  who  was  a  friend  of  this  phyftcian,  often  mentions  htm 
in  his  letters.  Vander*Linden,  fays  he  in  one  of  theoa, 
^  died  at  Leyden,  aged  53  years,  of  a  f^ver  and  defiiiaioa 
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^  upon  the  lungs;  after  having  taken  antimony,  and  without 
^*  being  blooded.  What  pity  it  is,  that  a  man,  who  wrote 
^*  (o  many  books,  and  was  fo  well  fkilled  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
**  fhould  die  of  a  fever  and  fuffbcating  catarrh  without  being 
**  blooded  ?" 

Vaniler- Linden  wrote  many  ^oks  upon  phyfic,  and  one 
De  Scriptis  Medkis.  It  is  a  catalogue  of  books  upon  phyfic  ; 
was  printed  and  enlarged  feveral  times  by  the  author  in  hi^ 
life-time ;  and  very  confiderably  fo  after  bis  death  by  a  Ger- 
man, named  Merklinus,  who  publiflied  it  in  a  thick  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  Lindenius  Renovatus^  at  Nuremberg  in 
l686.  He  procured  editions  alio  of  other  books  ;  and  after 
having  publifbed  Celfus  at  Leyden  1657  in  i2mo,  l^ft  aA 
edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  to  be  publifted  there,  ih 
1665,  8vo,'Greek  and  Latin,  in  two  volumes.  He  had  taken 
great  pains  in  it,  but  did  not  live  intirely  to  finifli  it.  Tht 
Journal  des  Savans  fpeaks  of  it  in  thcfe  terms :  <*  This  new  f  y  u 
^*  edition  of  Hippocrates  has  this  advantage,  that  it  anfwers  i666. 
«*  all  the  former  by  means  of  the  figures,  which  are  in  the 
**  margin,  s^nd  ifaew  in  what  page  and  place  every  thing  oc** 
*<  curs.  Thus  it  may  ferve  inilead  of  all  the  other  editions, 
^*  and  remedies  the  confufion  occafioned  by  the  diverfity  oJF 
**  them,  when  a  paflage  is  fought  for.  Iris  alfb  more  cor- 
*<  reA  than  all  the  reft:  for  Mr.  VandeKLinden,  having 
*^  carefully  compared  all  the  old  editions  and  feveral  manu^ 
<*  fcripts,  haa  reflored  a  great  number  of  paflages,  which 
*<  were  not  exaA  even  in  Foefius's  edition.  With  regard  to 
^*  the  Latin  tranflation,  he  choie  that  of  Cornarins,  becauii; 
*<  it  is  the  oldeft,  and  that  commonly  ufed.  He  was  fur^ 
«<  prifed  by  death  a  little  before  this  edition  was  finiffaed,  and 
<«  fo  prevented  from  publishing  the  remarks,  which  he  in- 
M  tended  to  make  upon  Hippocrates." 

VAN  DYCK  (SirAKTHONY)  a  mofl  illuftrtous 
painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1599,  ^^^  trained 
under  the  no  lefs  illuftrious  Rubens.  He  gave  early  proofs 
of  his  excellent  endowments  in  this  way  |  and  while  he  lived 
with  his  mafter,  there  happened  an  affair,  which  may  very 
properly  be  cafled  the  foundation  of  his  reputation.  Ruben* 
kft  a  pi£hirc  unfiniihed  one  night,  and  going  cut  con-^ 
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tran^  to  cuftom,  his  fcholars  took  the  opportunity  of  fportiog 
about  the  room  ;  when  one  more  uhfoitunate  than  the  reft^ 
striking  at  his-companion  with  a  maul-ftick,  chanced  tothrov 
down  the  pidure,  which  not  being  dry  acquired  fome  da^ 
mage.  Van  Dyck,  being  at  work  in  the  next  room^  waft 
prevailed  on  to  repair  the  mifchief ;  and  when  Rubens  came 
next  morning  to  his  workt  firft  going  at  a  diftance  to  view 
Ihk  pi  jiure^  as  is  ufual  with  painters,  and  having  contemplated 
it  a  little,  he  cried  out  fuddenly,  that  he  liked  the  piece  far 
better  than  he  did  the  night  before*  While  he  lived  with 
Kubens,  he  painted  a  great  number  of  faces,  and  among  the 
left  that  of  his  matter's  wife,  which  was  efteemed  long  after 
one  of  the  befl  pidures  in  the  Low  Countr^$«  Afterwantt 
he  ¥rent  to  Italy,  fiaid  a  ihort  time  at  Rome,  and  then  re- 
fldoved  to  Venice  ;  where  he  attained  the  beautiful  colouring 
of  Titian,  Paul  Veronefe,  and  the  Venetian  fchool :  prooft 
of  which  appeared  in  the  pi£lures  he  drew  at  Genoa,  where 
be  left  behind  him  many  excellent  pieces.  After  a  few  years 
Ipent  abroad,  he  returned  to  Flanders,  with  a  manner  of 
pointing  fo  nobIe>  natural,  and  eafy,  that  Titian  himfelf  was 
hardly  his  fuperior ;  and  no  other  mailer  in  the  world  equal 
to  him  in  portraits.  When  he  was  got  home,  he  did  ieveral 
pieces  of  hiftory,  that  rendered  his  name  famous  all  over 
Europe ;  but  believing  he  ihould  be  more  employed  in  the 
courts  of  foreign  princes,  if  he  applied  himfelf  to  painting 
after  the  life,  he  refolved  at  laft  to  make  it  his  chief  bufineis  > 
knowing  it  to  be,  as  it  certainly  is^  not  only  the  moft  ao 
ceptable,  but  the  moft  advantageous  part  of  his  profeifion^ 
Beiides,  he  was  willing  perhaps  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  a  ta- 
lent, with  which  nature  had. particularly  favoured  him: 
though  ibme  have  faid,  that  it  was  his  mafter  Rubens,  who 
diverted  him  from  hiftory-painting  to  portraits,  out  of  a  fear 
that  he  fhouhi  become  as  univerfal  as  himfelf.  The  prince 
of  Orai^e,  hearing  of  his  fame.  Cent  for  him  to  draw  Che 
pi^res  of  his  princefs  and  children*  Cardinal  Richelieu  in« 
Vited  him  to  France  ;  where,  not  liking  his  entertainment, 
he  ftaid  but  a  little  time*  Then  he  came  over  to  England^^ 
ibon  after  Rubens  had  left  it,  and  was  entertained  in  the 
jfcrvice  of  king  Charles  I,  who  conceived  a  marvellous  efteem 
for  his  wbrks;  honoured  him  with  knighthood  ^  prefented 
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him  with  his  own  piAure,  fet  round  with  diamonds ;  affign- 
ed  him  a  Confiderable  penfion  ;  fate  very  often  to  him  for 
his  portrait ;  and  was  followed  by  moft  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  a  prodigious  number  of  por- 
traits, about  which  he  took  a  great  deal  of  care  at  firft ; 
but  at  laft  he  ran  them  over  haftily,  and  painted  them  very 
nightly.  A  friend  aflcing  him  the  reafon  of  this,  he  replied, 
**  I  have  worked  a  long  time  for  reputation,  and  I  now 
*•  work  for  my  kitchen.^' 

He  was  a  perfon  low  of  fiature,  but  well  proportioned ; 
very  handfome,  modeft,  and  extremely  obliging ;  a  great 
encourager  of  all  fuch,  as  excelled  in  any  art  or  fcience 
moft  of  whefe  pidures  he  drew ;  and  generous  to  the  very 
laft  degree.  He  acquired  great  riches  by  his  profeffion; 
married  one  of  the  faireft  ladies  of  the  Englilh  court,  a 
daughter  of  the  Lord  Ruthen  Earl  of  Gowry ;  and  though 
he  had  little  with  her  except  her  beauty  and  her  quality, 
lived  in  a  fbtc  and  grandeur  anfwerable  to  her  birth.  His 
own  garb  was  generally  very  rich,  his  coaches  and  equipage 
magnificent^  his  retinue  numerous  and  gallant,  his  table 
very  fplendid,  and  fo  much  frequented  by  perfons  of  the 
bcft  quality  of  both  fexes,  that  his  apartments  fecmed  rather 
to  be  the  court  of  a  prince,  than  the  lodgings  of  a  painter. 
He  grew  weary,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  of  the 
continued  trouble  that  attended  fece-paintlng ;  and  being 
defirous  of  immortalizing  his  name  by  fome  more  glorious 
undertaking,  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  being  employed  in 
tbe  grand  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Not  fucceeding  there,  he 
returned  to  England  ;  and  propofed  to  the  king,  by  his 
friend  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  make  cartoons  for  the  Banquet* 
ting-houfe  at  Whitehall.  The  fubjeft  was  to  have  been  the 
ia^ttttion  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  the  procefSon  of  the 
knights  in  their  habits,  with  the  ceremony  of  their  inftall- 
mcnt,  and  St.  George's  fcaft:  but  his  demand  of  Soooh 
bcbg  diought  unreafonable,  while  the  king  was  treating 
with  him  for  a  lefs  fum,  the  gout  and  other  diftempers  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  in  164 1,  aged  forty-two  years  ; 
and  was  buried  in  St.  PauFs  cathedral,  where  his  monument, 
whatever  it  was,  perilhed  by  the  fire.   'Du  Frefnoy  fays. 
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Art  of  paint-  that  «  of  all  thc  difciples  of  Rubens,  many  of  whom  were 
tel'b^'D^-'  •♦admirable,  Van  Dyck  was  he,  who  beft  comprehended 
den,  p.  237.  «  the  rules  and  general  maxims  of  his  mafter  ;  that  he  even 
edit.  1716.  44  excelled  him  in  thc  delicacy  of  his  colouring,  and  in  his 
<«  cabinet* pieces ;  but  that  hia  gufto  in  the  defigning  part 
«*  was  nothing  better,  than  that  of  Rubens." 

VAN  HUYSUM  (John)  a  painter  of  great  name, 
was  born  at  Amftcrdam  in  the  year  1682;  and  was  thc  fon 
of  a  painter.  His  father  taught  him  to  paint  fctecns,  figures 
and  vafes  on  wood,  landlkips,  and  fometimes  Bowers ;  but 
thc  fon,  being  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  perceived,  that 
to  work  in  every  branch  of  his  art  was  the  way  to  excel  la 
none ;  and  therefore  he  confined  himfelf  to  flowers,  fruit 
and  landlkip.  Quitting  his  father's  fc^ool,  he  fet  up  for 
himfelf  J  and  married  a  wife  about  thc  year  1:705.  Na 
jKDan  before  this  painter  attained  fo  pcrfeS  a  mawicr  ^f  rcprc- 
ienting  the  beauty  of  flowers,  and  the  down  and  bloom  of 
^t.  At  the  times  of  the  year,  when  the  flowers  were  10 
Uoom,  and  the  fruit  in  perfci^ion,  he  ufed  to  ^e%i  them 
in  his  own  .g^den ;  and  he  has  ihewn,  by  the  fiiperiority  of 
bis  touchy  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil,  his  furpriaung  ejaft- 
nefe,  and  high  finiftingv  that  he  could  trace  nature  through 
all  her  refinements,  and  exceed  all  that  went  before  him  ia 
the  manner  of  expre(Iing  thofe  beautiful  productions  of  the 
earth.  At  laft  his  reputation  rofe  to  fuch  an  height^  thataQ 
the  curious  in  painting  fought  his  works  with  great  eager- 
Bcls  '9  and  this  encouraged  him  to  raife  bis  prices, .  till  his 
pidures  grew  out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  princes  and  noea 
9f  the  laired  fortunes. 

Van  Httyfum  at  length  began  to  have  ftrange  freaks  that 
appioacbed' toi  madneis,  .which,  are  attributed  to  the  raiUeriee 
of  fome  painters,  on  the  coquetry  of  his  wif<^,  fhough  Ihe 
Was  nether  young  iior  handiome*  This  n:^de  him  take  to 
drinking  ^  which,  joined  with  the  ill  humour  of  his  wifie, 
and  the  debauchery  o(  his  fon,  whom  he  was.  obliged  ta 
fend  to  the  Indies,  threw  him  into  a  ftate  of  jealouiy 
and  melancholy.     His  frenzy  would  often  laft  feveral  dajSy 

j^.et  without  ever  communicating  itfelf  in  the  leafl  to  his 
I  works  i 
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Works ;  fo  that  his  laft  piAures  are  as  much  efteemed,  as 
thofe  he  painted  in  bis  prime.  The  year  before  he  died* 
nature  began  to  decay  in  him ;  and  in  proportion  as  his 
flrength  failed  him.  His  mind  grei^  more  tranquil ;  fo  that, 
feme  months  before  his  death,  he  intirely  recovered  his 
reaibn.  He  died  at  Amfterdam  the  8tb  of  February  1749^ 
aged  fixty-feven. 

VANIERE  (Jambs)  a  French  jefuic,  famous  for  Latin 
poetry,  was  bom  at  Caufles,  a  town  m  the  diocefe  of  Be« 
xiers^  the  3d  of  March  1664.  His  parents  fpent  their  lives 
in  ntral  occupations  and  amufements^  and  Vaniere  entered 
tiifOttghly  into  their  manners  and  eafte.  He  ftudied  under 
the  jefuits  at  Beziers,  and  became  one  of  their  fociety  in  the 
year  1680.  He  diftinguiflied  himMf  early  by  his  Latin 
poetry,  and  compofed  a  great  number  of  w<M*ks  in  this  way ; 
llie  principal  of  which  is,  Pr^ium  Rujiicum.  He  publiflied 
1Mb  'a  podfkil  didionary  in  the  year  17 10,  of  which  he 
^rfterwafds  ^av>e  an  abridgment.  He  went  a  great  way  iike«> 
Wife  in  eotnpttiftg  a  French  and  Ladn  diflionary,  b^  ^ 
Mt  live  to  finiift  it.  He  died  at  Touloufe  in  the  year  1739. 
He  hoMa  a  very  high  rank  among  the  modern  Latin  poets, 
^  refembles  them  all  in  his  fervile  iniitatipn  of  the  ancients  : 
as  peAaps  it  is  now  tmpoffible  to  compofe  Latin  poetry,  and 
yet  preferve  the  (pirit  and  manner  of  an  original  writer. 

VAN  IN  I,   a  moft  determined  atheift  of  Italy,    was 
*born  at  Tauriiano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  year 
1585  \  and  was  the  fon  of  John  Baptift  Vaniiti,  fteward  to 
Diln  Ffancfs  de  Caftro,  Duke  of  Taurifano,  and  Viceroy 
ft  Naples.    His  cbriftian  name  was  Lucilio,  but  it  was  Kjceroo 
eilftoimry  with  him  to  afliime  different  names  in  diA^nt  Mosoiia^ 
^«ountticB :  fer  in  Gsrfcony  he  called  himfelf  Pompeio ;  in  f  ^  '^^;, 
Hoilffid  Julius  Csefar,  which  name  he  placed  in  the  title-  di^iosvy. 
-pages  of  liis  books ;  and  at  Touloufe,  when  he  was  tried,  he 
'was  called  Lucilio.     He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters  from  his  ' 

ififaBCy  I  and  his  father  fent  him  to  Rome  to  ftudy  philo- 
fophy  and  divinity,  where  hp  had  for  his  mailers  two  Car- 
melite friars.  From  Rome,  he  returned  to  Naples,  where 
%e  continued  hie  ftudies  in  phtlofopl^.    He  delighted  ex- 

^      R  2  tremcJy 
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tremely  in  natural  philofophy ;  and  out  of  love  to  that  (cience 
applied  himfeif  ibme  time  to  phyfic,^  which  is  one  of  its 
branches.  Aftronomy  likewife  employed  him  much,  which 
infenfibly  threw  him  into  the  reveries  of  aftrology  :  but  he 
beftowed  the  beft  part  of  his  time  upon  divinity.  The  title 
ei  DoSfor  in  utroque  'Jurei  which  he  takes  in  the  title-page 
of  his  dialogues,  (hews,  that  he  had  applied  himfeif  to  the 
civil  and  canon  law  \  and  it  appears  from  his  writings,  that 
he  was  no  novice  in  that  ftudy.  When  he  had  finifhed  his 
ftudies  at  Padua,  where  he  refided  fome  years,  he  procured 
himfeif  to  be  ordained  prieft,  and  became  a  preacher :  but 
this  employment  did  not  hinder  him,  from  devoting  part  of 
his  time  to  the  reading  of  Ariftotle,  Averroes,  Cardan,  and 
Pomponatius,  who  were  his  favourite  authors.     His  admira- 

IXalog.  xi.  ^'^"  ^^  Ariftotle  was  fucb,  that  he  calls  him,  the  god  of  phi- 
lofophers,  the  di£lator  of  human  nature,  and  the  fovereiga 
pontiff  of  the  (ages.  The  fyftem  of  Averroes,  which  is  but 
a  branch  of  that  of  Ariftotle,  was  To  highly  approved  of  bjr 
him*  that  he  recommended  it  to  his  fcholars  at  their  £rft 

Amphitbea-  ^<^>^A<^c  ^Tfoxi  the  ftudy  of  philoiophy.    He  ftiles  Pompona-* 

trum,p.35o.  tius  his  divine  mafter,  and  beftows  great  encomiums  upom 
his  works.     He  (hidied  Cardan  very  much,  and  gives  him 

« i  •  •  374<  ^1^^  character  of  a  man  of  great  fen(b,  and  not  at  all  afieded 
with  fuperftition.  It  is  fuppo(ed,  that  he  drew  from  the(e 
authors  the  feeds  of  atbeifm,  and  imbibed  thofe  monftrous 
dodrines,  which  he  afterwards  taught  others.  Father  Mer* 
fenne  a(rures  us,  that  Vanini,  before  he  was  executed  at 

^1   y%  H%  ffv%  4^#t  ^ 

in  GeneT.'  Touloufe,  confefled  to  the  parliament,  that  at  Naples  be  had 
p.  671.  agreed  with  thirteen  of  his  friends  to  travel  throughout  Eu- 
rope, for  the  fake  of  fowing  the  doctrine  of  atheifm,  and 
that  France  had  fallen  to  his  (hare :  but  this  is  very  impro- 
bable,  fmce  the  prefident  Gramond,  who  was  upon  the 
place,  fays  nothing  of  this  particular  in  his  account  of  Va-> 
nini's  trial  and  execution.  It  is  more  probable,  that  his  in* 
clination  to  travelling,  or  perhaps  the  hopes  of  procuring  aa 
agreeable  fettlement,  led  him  to  the  feveral  places,  through 
which  he  pafTed  ;  and  he  fpread  his  (ingular  fentiraentSy  ac« 
cording  as  he  had  opportunity. 

However  that  was,  after  be  had  travelled  through  part  of 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  be  went  to  Geneva,  and 

thence 
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tbence  to  Lyons ;  where  having  prefumed  to  vent  his  Irreli- 
gious notions,  under  the  pretext  of  teaching  philofophy,  he 
found  hioifeif  in  danger  of  being  feized,  and  was  obliged  to 
fly.  He  pafled  over  into  England,  and  in  1614  was  at 
London ;  where  he  was  imprifoned  for  nine  and  forty  days, 
^*  well  prepared/'  fays  he,  with  that  air  of  devotion  which 
runs  through  all  his  writings,  *'  to  receive  the  crown  of  mar-^  ^, 
^*  tyrdom,  which  he  longed  for  with  all  the  ardpr  imaging*  atr.  p.  uS. 
*'  ble.''  Being  fet  at  liberty,  he  repaffed  the  fea,  and  took 
the  road  for  Italy.  He  ftopped  at  Genoa,  and  undertook 
to  teach  the  youth  ;  but  it  being  discovered,  that  he  had  in* 
fufed  pernicious  notions  into  their  minds,  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  that  city.  He  returned  to  Lyons,  where  he  endea* 
voured  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  by  writing  a  . 
pretended  confutation  of  Cardan  and  other  atheiftical  wri-^ 
ters :  it  was  only  a  pretended  confutation  ;  for,  under  the 
pretence  of  confuting  them,  he  gives  them  in  fome  meafure 
the  vidory  by  the  weaknefs  of  bis  anfwers.  It  was  printed 
at  Lyons  16 15,  in  8vo,  under  the  title  of,  Amphitbiatrum 
etirnaf  Providentia  DivinO'Magicumj  Chriftiam^PhjJicum^ 
mc  mn  JJlroUgo^CatholUum^  adverfm  veterts  Philofophos^ 
JtbioSy  EpiatnoSj  PtripatetUos^  i^  Stoicos.  Jutore  yuUo 
Cafari  Vanino^  Philofophoj  Theologo^  ac  Juris  utriufqui 
Do^fore.  Dedicated  to  the  Count  de  Caftro,  the  protedior 
of  bis  family  and  his  benefactor.  This  work,  though  really 
written  in  the  paufe  of  atheifm,  was  approved  by  four  doc* 
tors,  among  whom  was  John  Claude  de  Villa,  cenfor  of  the 
books  for  the  archbifhop  of  Lyons ;  and  this,  in  the  follow- 
ing high  terms  :  Fidem  facimus  nos  hoc  opus  evolvijfij  nihiU 
fui  in  €9  a  Catbolica  &  Romana  fidt  alienum^  fed  cum  pera^ 
cutas  tumpervalidas  raiiones  juxta  fanam  fubUmiorum  infacra 
Tbeokgia  magijirorum  do^rinam  (O  quam  utiliur)  conti* 
neri. 

Vanini  however^  knowing  better  than  this,  and  being  ap* 
prehenfive  that  his  artifice  might  be  deteded,  although  theie 
noodles  were  not  able  to  detedl  it,  went  again  into  Italy  ^ 
where  being  accufed  of  reviving  and  propagating  his  former 
impieties,  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  a  monk  in 
the  convent  ofGuienne.  We  are  informed  of  this  parti* 
cular,  in  the  Patiniana ;  and  father  Merfenne,  who  con- 

R  3  firms 
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firms  it,  (as  quoted  above)  adds,  that  he  was  baniihed  tbii 
convent  for  an  unnatural  crime.  Then  he  retired  to  Paris, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  h?mfelf  to  Robert  Ubal- 
dini,  the  Pope's  nuncio ;  and,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to 
him  apd  the  clergy  in  general,  undertook  to  write  an  afN>- 
logy  for  the  council  of  Trent.  ♦He  procured  Kkewife  feveral 
friends,  and  had  accefs  to  the  Marefchal  de  Baflbrnpienre, 
who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  gave  him  a  penfion  of  two 
hundred  crowns.  Upon  this  account  he  dedicated  to  him 
his  dialogues,  which  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1616,  jvo. 
with  this  title  :  yulii  Cafaris  Vanini^  Neapolitaniy  Tbechgi^ 
Philojophty  W  Juris  utriufque  Dc£}oris^  di  admirandis  Ha- 
tura  Rigina  Dtaque  M^rtalium  arcanU^  Ithri  quatuor.  The 
book  was  printed  with  the  king's  privilege,  and  the  following' 
approbation  :  Nos  fubjignati  DoHons  in  alma  facultaU  7%/f- 
hgtca  Pariftenfi  fidem  facimui^  vsdiffi  bt  legtffe  DiahgBS  JM 
Cafaris  Faniniy  Phihfipbi  praftantijjimi ;  in  quikus  nihil  uli" 
gioni  Cathelica,  jfpo/folica^  Of  Rontana  npugnans  astt  cantro' 
rium  reperimusy  imo  ut  fuhtiliffimos  dignijjimofque  qui  typis  ii" 
ntandentur.  Subfcribed  by  three  dodors,  the  20th  of  May 
1616.  It  is  aftonifliing,  that  any  perfons  fliould  be  fe  igno« 
rant  or  carelefs,  as  to  give  fuch  an  approbation  t6  a  book, 
whofe  impiety  b  fo  obvious.  In  his  AmphithtatruMy  he  had 
taken  fome  pains  to  difguife  his  irreligton ;  infomuch  that 
even  the  judges  were  divided,  fome  believing  it  to  be  a  very 
innocent  book,  and  not  without  good  things  in  it.  But 
here,  in  his  dialogues^  he  reafons  very  little ;  rallies  conti- 
nually, and  in  a  very  (hocking'  manner,  upon  the  moft  im- 
portant  points ;  and  concludes  the  whole  with  dedaring,  in 
the  words  of  Taflb's  Aminta,  that  all  the  time  is  loft,  which 
13  not  fpent  in  love : 

Perduto  e  iutto  il  Umpo^ 
Cbi  in  amor  mn  Ji  fpendi, 

Vanint  was  now  in  appearance  well  fituated,  yet  he  wu 
not  contented  with  his  poft,  which  perhaps  there  was  feme 
particular  reafon  for  his  quitting ;  or  it  may  be,  he  chofe 
rather  to  be  independent,  and  to  ramble  about  for  the  fake 
of  gratifying  his  vanity,  by  making  converts  to  bis  hopefel 
caufe.     Bcfides,  his  books  were  eveiy  day  more  known  and 

(DOlC 
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more  fufpefted  :  h\s  Amphitheatrum  had  begun  to  raife  fufpi- 
cions  againil  him  by  the  paradoxes,  of  which  it  was  full ; 
but  his  Dialogues^  which  were  much  more  impious,  had 
entirely  disgraced  him.  Though  he  could  not  be  condemned 
for  thefe  books,  which  had  been  printed  with  a  privilege, 
approved  by  divines,  and  fubraitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
holy  fee  ;  yet  the  Sorbonne  fubjefted  his  Dialogues  to  a  new 
examination,  and  condemned  them  to  the  flames.  We  are 
informed  in  the  Patin:ana  of  another  circumftance  5  whic& 
.  is,  that  Vanini,  finding  himfelf  (hunncd  by  every  body,  and 
reduced  to  the  extrcmeft  poverty,  wrote  to  the  Pope,  that 
**  If  he  had  not  a  g(X>d  benefice  foon  bcftowed  upon  him,  he 
"  would  in  three  months  time  overturn  the  whole  chriftian 
"  religion."  Patin,  who  is  reprefented  as  relating  th:s, 
adds,  that  ^^  he  knew  a  man  of  honour,  who  had  feen  the 
"  letter,  in  which  were  many  other  abfurdlties  and  things  oiF 
**  a  fhocking  nature  :"  and  Vanini  might  poffibly  write  fuch 
a  letter,  in  order  to  vent  his  fpleen,  and  (hew  it  to  his 
friends ;  but  it  is  fcarce  credible,  that  he  fbould  have  fent 
it  to  Rome. 

This  is  certain,  that  he  quitted  Paris  in  the  year  i&iy, 
and  returned  to  Touloufe  ;   where  he  fonn  inftafed  his  impious 
notions  into  the  minds  of  his  fcholars,    whom  he  taught 
phyfic,  philoibphy,  and  divmlty.     This  being  difcovered,  he 
was  profecuted,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death  ;   and 
this  fentence  was  executed  the   19th  of  February,   16 19, 
Gramond,  prefidont  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  the  aftair  \  which  is  curious,  and 
deferves  to  be  tranfcribed.     **  About  the  fame  time,   Fe-     » 
"  bruary  1619,  by  order  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  wa? 
"  condemned  to  death  Lucilio  V^anini ;  who  was  efteemcd  Oramondi 
"  an  arch-heretic  with  many  perfons,  but  whom  I  always   Hiftoria  ab 
**  looked  upon  as  an  atheift.     This  wretch  pretended  to  be  jy^ 
"  a  phyfician,  but  in  reality  was  no  other  than  a  feducer 
**  of  youth.     He  laughed  at  every  thing  facred  :  he  abomi- 
*^  natcd  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  and  denied  the  being 
"  of  a  God,   afcribiog  all  things  to  chance.     He  adored 
**  nature,  as  the  caufe  of  all  beings  :  this  was  his  principal 
**  error,  whence  all  the  reft  were  derived  j  and  he  had  the 
^*  boldAel^  to  teach  it  with  great  obftinacy  it  Touloufe. 

^    R4     *  He 
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*<  He  gained  many  followers  among  the  younger  fort,  whofe 

<<  foible  it  is  to  be  taken  with  any  thing,  that  appears  extra* 

«  ^<  ordinary  and  daring.     Being  caft  into  prifon,  he  pretended 

^*  at  firft  to  be  a  catholic ;  and  by  that  means  deferred  his 

*'  puni(hment.     He  was  even  juft  going  to  be  fet  at  liberty, 

**  for  want  of  fufEcient  proofs  againft  him  i  when  Franconi^ 

<*  a  man  of  birth  and  probity,   depofed,  that  Vanini  had 

^^  often  in  his  prefence  denied  the  exiftence  of  God,    and 

*'  fcofFed  at  the  myfleries  of  the  chriftian  religion.     Vanini, 

'^  being  brought  before    the   fenate,   and   afked  what   his 

^*  thoughts  were  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a  God  i  an- 

**  fwered,  that  be  adored  with  the  church  a  God  in  three  per* 

^^fons^  and  that  Nature  evidently  demonfl rated  the  being  of  a 

*<  Deity.     And  feeing  by  chance  a  ftraw  on  the  ground,  be 

<<  took  it  up,  and  ftretching  it  forth  faid  to  the  judges.   This 

^^Jiraw  obliges  me  to  confefs^   that  there  is  a  God  \  and  he 

«(  proved  afterwards  very  amply,  that  God  was  the  author 

*<  and  creator  of  all  things,  nature  being  incapable  of  creating 

**  any  thing.     But  all  this  he  faid  through  vanity  or  fear* 

^*  rather  than  an  inward  convidion  :  and  as  the  proofs  a- 

^*  gainft  him  were  convincing,  he  was  by  fentence  of  parlia- 

<^  ment  condemned  to  die,  after  they  had  fpent  fix  months 

^*  in  preparing  things  for  a  hearing.    I  faw  him  in  the  dung- 

*'  cart,  continues  Gramond,  when  he  was  carried  to  execu* 

**  tion,  making  fport  with  a  frier,  who  was  allowed  him,  in 

^<  order  to  reclaim  him  from  his  obftinacy.     Vanini  refufed 

^<  the  affiftance  of  the  frier,  and  infulted  even  our  .Saviour  in 

**  thefe  words,  He  fiveated  with  weaknefs  and  fear  in  going 

**  tofuffer  deaths  and  I  die  undaunted.    This  profligate  wretch 

<*  had  no  reafon  to  fay,  that  he  died  undaunted :  I  faw  him 

**  entirely  dejeded,  and  making  a  very  ill  ufc  of  that  philo* 

•*  fophy,  of  which  he  fo  much  boafted.     At  the  time  when 

*<  he  was  going  to  be  executed,  he  had  an  horrible  and  wild 

^^  afped :  his  mind  was  uneafy,  and  he  difcovered  in  all  hia 

<'  expref&ons  the  utmoft  anxiety ;  though  from  time  to  time 

**  he  cried  out,  that  he  died  like  a  philofopher.    Before  the 

*^  fire  was  applied  to  the  wood-pile,  be  was  ordered  to  put 

^^  out  his  tongue,  that  it  might  be  cut  off;  which  he  refufed 

*<  to  do ;  nor  could  the  executioner  take  hold  of  it  but 

*<  with  pincers.    There  never  was  beard  a  more  dreadfiil 
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**  Ihrieic,  than  he  then  gave :  it  was  like  the  bellowing  of 
*^  an  ox.  His  body  was  confumed  in  the  flames,  and  his 
*<  aflies  thrown  into  the  air.  I  faw  him  in  prifon,  and  at 
**  his  execution ;  and  likewife  knew  him,  before  he  was  ar- 
^*  refted.  He  had  always  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  gratifi- 
**  cation  of  his  paffions,  and  lived  In  a  very  irregular  man-^ 
**  ner.  When  his  goods  were  feized,  there  was  fousd  a 
^*  great  toad  alive  in  a  large  chryftal  bottle  full  of  water. 
*^  Whereupon  he  was  accufed  of  witchcraft ;  but  he  anfwer-- 
"  ed,  that  that  animal  being  burned  was  a  fure  antidote  a- 
*^  gainft  all  mortal  and  peftilential  difeafes.  While  he  was 
*^  in  prifon,  he  pretended  to  be  a  catholic,  and  went  oftea 
*^  to  the  facrament ;  but  when  he  found  there  were  no  hopes 
^*  of  efcaping,  he  threw  off  the  maflc,  and  died  aa  he  had 
"  lived/' 

The  hiftory  of  Vanini  difplays  the  exceeding  power  of 
▼ani^  in  fome  temperaments  :  for  what  other  motive  can  be 
affigned  for  a  zeal  of  converting  men  to  atheifm  ?  which 
attempt,  if  it  fucceeds,  is  as  fure  to  end  in  the  deftruftion 
of  the  convert,  as  it  can  hardly  mifi  of  doing  in  the  con- 
verter, whether  he  fucceeds,  or  not.  The  life  of  this  atheift 
has  been  written  feveral  times ;  but  that  by  M.  Durand, 
intitled.  La  Fie  (i  Us  Sentimens  di  Lucilio  Vanini^  and  print- 
ed at  Rotterdam  1727  in  i2mo,  comprifes  every  tfai^g 
which  hath  been  faid  of  him. 

VARILLAS  (Antoinb)  a  French  writer,  more 
known  than  efteemed  for  feveral  hiftorical  works,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Gueret  in  1624. 
After  a  liberal  education,  of  which  he  made  the  proper  ad-  Toou 
vantages,  he  became  a  private  tutor  to  fome  young  perfons 
of  quality ;  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived as  a  man  of  letters,  and  had  accefs  to  the  Dupuy*s, 
whofe  houfe  was  the  common  rendezvous  of  the  learned. 
He  obtained  afterwards  a  place  in  the  king's  library,  by  his 
intereft  with  Nicolas  Colbert^  who  was  made  librarian  after 
die  death, of  James  Dupuy  in  1655.  Mt.  Colbert,  after- 
wards minifter  of  ftate,  commiffioned  his  brother  Nicolas, 
to  find  out  a  man  cat>able  of  collating  certain  manufcripts. 
Varillas  was  recommended)  and  had  the  Abbe  pf  St  Real 
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for  hi9  c€»a<^utor :  and  haadrqixie  penfioos  were  fettled  upon 
both.  B^t  whether  Varillas  was  negligent  and  carelefs,  or 
bad  not  a  genius  fpr  fuch  Tort  of  bufinefsy  he  did  not  give 
fatisfadioq,  and  was  therefore  difmifled  from  his  emploj- 
ment  in  i66a}«yet  had  his  penfton  continued  till  1670. 
He  retired  from  the  royal  library,  and  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  ftudy.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  liberty  and 
his  own  humor  j  and,  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  that,  refufed 
feveral  advantageous  ofFers.  He  lived,  frugally  and  with  oeco- 
nomy,  like  a  philofophcr  :  yet  not  through  neceffity,  for  hh 
circumftances  were  cafy.  St.  Come  was  the  feat  of  his 
retirement  i  and  here  he  died  the  9th  of  June  1696,  aiged 
72  years. 

He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  chiefly  of  the  htfto* 
rical  kind ;  and  publiflied,  at  different  times  and  in  diftind 
portions,  a  hiftory  of  France,  compriiing  a  period  of  176 
years,  under  nine  different  reigns,  beginning  with  Lewis  XL 
and  ending  with  Henry  IIT.  He  publilbed  alfo  L^s  Anecdous 
di  Florence^  ou  VHifioire  fecntti  di  la  Mai/on  it  Mudicii^ 
at  the  Hague  16859  in  i2mo }  and,  Hijloire  des  Revolutienx 
4^rrivies  m  Europe  en  matiere  di  ReligioHy  at  Paris  1686,  and 
often  reprinted.  Varillas  had  fome  advantages  to  recommend 
him  as  an  hiftorian :  an  eafy  natural  ftile,  though  neither 
corre<S  nor  clofe  enough  for  hiftory.  He  had  a  good  way  of 
^  relating  -and  fetting  oS  fads  \  and  his  characters,  tbou^ 

fbmewhat  diffufe,  are  drawn  with  art,  and  for  the  moft  part 
appear  curious  and  interefting.    Add  to  this,  that  he  abounds 
in  anecdotes,  which  are  things  that  all  people  love.    Mcoage 
wondered,  that  a  man^  who  had  fo  little  commerce  with  the 
world,  fhould  attain  fo  juft  a  notion  of  the  public,  as  he  has 
fhewn  in  his  hiftories  :  but  he  accounts  for  it  in  fome  mea* 
_      .         fare,  when  he  tells  us,  how  he  once  heard  Varillas  fay,  that 
To^ ,  iv.  '    **  of  ten  things  which  he  knew,  he  had  learned  nine  from 
W«  J-         u  converfatipn." 

His  frequent  profeffions  of  fincerity  prejudiced  many  in  bis 
favor,  and  made  him  pals  for  a  writer,  who  had  penetrated 
into  the  inmolt  recelles  of  the  cabinet,  and  drawn  forth  a 
great  deal  of  fecret  hiftory  $  and  this  was  the  more  readily 
believed,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  important  manu- 
iicriptsy  wiucb  he  pretends  in  hif  prefaces  to  have  been  from 

time 
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time  to  time  communicated  to  him.  All  this  procured  him 
a  vaft  reputation  at  firft :  his  books  were  read  with  eager- 
ner8j[  and  fuch  was  the  call  of  the  public  for  them,  that  the 
bookiallers  generally  fent  forth  two  editions,  in  different 
forms,*  at  the  fame  time.  The  public  however  were  at  length 
undeceived,  and  came  to  be  convinced,  that  the  hiftorical 
anecdotes,  which  Varillas  put  off  for  authentic  fa£b9  had  no 
foundation,  but  were  wholly  his  own  inventing :  altho'  he 
endeavored  to  make  them  pafs  for  realities,  by  affeded  cita- 
ttons  of  titles,  inftrudions,  letters,  memoirs,  and  relations, 
all  of  them  imaginary.  As  his  defign  was  to  pleafe,  rather 
than  to  inftrud,  his  readers,  he  omitted  nothing  which  he 
thought  might  conduce  to  this.  Thus  he  charaAerifed  per* 
fons  he  knew  little  of,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  greateft  fami- 
liarity with  them ;  and  gave  particular  reafons  for  all  the 
flcps  they  took,  as  if  he  had  been  privy  to  their  councils. 
He  advanced  fiiAs  with  the  utmoft  confidence,  which  were 
fearcely  probable :  the  air  of  politics,  which  runs  through 
all  his  writings,  is  romantic ;  for  every  event  according  to 
him  proceeded  from  premeditation  and  defign,  which,  we 
know,  is  ccMUrary  to  truth  and  experience. 

This  is  the  cenfiire,  which  his  own  countrymen  have 
paflcd  upon  him,  with  regard  to  his  hiftory  of  France,  and 
Florentine  Anecdotes :  but  his  Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  have  happened  in  Europe,  utter- 
ly ruined  his  reputation  abroad,  as  it  expofed  him  to  the 
criticifms  of  able  men  in  each  country :  for  inftance,  Burnet 
in  England,  Brunfmannus  in  Denmark,  Pufiendorf  and 
Scckendorf  in  Germany,  who  copioufly  deteded  and  expo- 
fed  his  falihpods  and  mifreprefentations  concerning  the  flate 
of  religion  in  their  refpedive  countries,  and  made  a  wonder- 
ful revolution  in  the  opinions  of  thofe,  who  had  been  ufed 
to  believe  Varillas  upon  his  own  bare  word.  We  may 
add,  that  the  criticifms  of  Bayle,  occafionally  made  on 'this 
author,  in  various  parts  of  his  di^ionary,  fufficiently  prove 
bi«  to  have  been  not  only  inaccurate,  but  unworthy  of  all 
ciedk. 
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VARRO  (Marcus  Terentius)  ufually  ftiled  the  moft 
learned  of  all  the  Romans,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome 
638;  that  i$»  about  twenty <*eight  years  before. Chrift.  His 
immenfe  learning  made  him  the  admiration  of  his  time ', 
which  yet  was  the  moft  fiourifhing  for  arts  and  glory,  that 
Rome  ever  knew.  He  was  a  fenator  of  the  firft  diftindion, 
both  for  birth  and  merit  ^  and  bore  many  great  offices,  that 
of  Tribune  of  the  people  among  the  reft.  He  was  an  inti* 
mate  friend  of  Cicero  ^  and  this  friendftiip  was  confirmed  and 
immortalized  by  a  mutual  dedication  of  their  learned  works 
to  each  other.  Thus  Cicero  dedicated  his  Academic  Queftions 
to  Varro;  and  Varro  dedicated  his  treatiie  on  the  Latin 
tongue  to  Cicero.  In  the  Civil  Wars,  he  was  zealoufly  at- 
tached to  Pompey ;  but  after  his  defeat  foon  fubmitted  to 
Cieur,  who  was  reconciled  to  him.  From  thence  he  applied 
bis  whole  time  to  letters,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  libraries  at  Rome.  He  was  above  feventy,  when" 
Antony  profcribed  him  i  however,  he  found  means  to  efcape 
and  fave  his  life,  though  he  could  not  fave  fome  of  his  works 
and  his  library  from  being  plundered  by  the  foldiers.  After 
this  ftorm  was  over,  he  purfued  his  ftudies  as  ufual ;  and 
Fliny  relates,  that  he  continued  to  ftudy,  and  to  write,  when 
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Ub.sxuc.      be  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age.     He  was  eighty,  when  he 
^  ^  wrote  his  three  books  di  re  rujiicay  which  are  ftiU  extant. 

Five  of  his  books  di  lingua  Latina^  which  he  addrefled  to 
Ciceio,  are  alfo  extant.  There  remain  too  divers  frag* 
ments  of  bis  works,  particularly  of  bis  Menippean  Satires, 
which  are  medleys  of  profe  and  verfe ;  and  Scaliger  has 
collected  fome  of  bis  Epigrams  from  among  the  CataUSa 
Virgilii.  His  books  de  Hngua  Latina^  and  de  re  rufiica^  were 
printed,  with  the  notes  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Tumebus,  and 
Vidorius,  by  Henry  Stephens  9t  Paris  15739  in  8vo,  and 
have  been  publiflbed  feparately  fince  among  the  au£iores  de 
lingua  Latina^  and  the  audiores  de  re  rujlica. 

There  was  another  Varro  of  antiquity,  called  Atacinus  i 
who  was  born  about  ten  years  after  the  firft,  at  a  fmall  town 
near  Narbonne.  Tliough  infinitely  below  the  Roman  in 
learning,  he  was  at  leaft  as  good  if  not  a  better  Poet ;  which 
perhaps  has  made  Lilius  Gyraldus  and  other  Critics  confound 

then. 
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tbem.     He  compofed  many  works  In  verfe ;  fome  fragments 

of  which  were  colIe£ted,  and  publifhed  with  thofe  of  other 

ancient  Poets  at  Lyons,  in  1603.     His  chief  works  were  a 

Poem  on  the  war  with  the  Sequani,  a  people  of  Gaul ;  and 

the  Aftronomics,  that  went  under  the  name  of  Planciades  the 

Grammarian.    But  the  Argonautics  in  four  books,  was  what 

gained  him  the  greateft  reputation ;  and,  though  indeed  no-i 

thing  but  a  tranflation  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  yet  was  fo 

well  done,  as  to  be  commended  by  Quintilian.     Seneca  alfo  jnn.  o^a. 

obferves,  that  Virgil  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  this  author,  ^i^*  ^  ciow 

that  he  fometimes  inferted  his  verfes  into  his  works.     This  ^^^'^^'**^ 

gives  us  an  high  idea  of  his  merit. 

VASARI  (GsoRcio)  a  Florentine  Painter,  equally  fa* 
mous  for  his  pen  and  pencil,  and  as  eminent  for  his  fkill  ia 
Architedure,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  a  city  of  Tufcany,  in  the 
year  1514.  He  was  at  firft  a  difciple  of  William  of  Mar- 
feilles,  who  painted  upon  glafs,  afterwards  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  at  laft  of  Michael  Angelo.  Vafari  was  not,  like 
fome  other  Painters,  hurried  on  to  this  profeffion  by  natural 
inclination :  for  it  is  probable,  that  he  made  choice  of  i( 
horn  prudence  and  reflection,  more  than  from  the  impulfe  of 
genius.  When  the  troubles  of  Florence  were  over,  he  -fe- 
turned  to  his  own  country,  wh^re  he  found  his  father  and 
mother  dead  of  the  plague,  and  five  brethren  left  to  his  care^ 
whom  he  was  forcc^d  to  maintain  by  the  profits  of  his  labor. 
He  painted  in  frefco  in  the  towns  about  Florence;  but  fear- 
ing this  would  not  prove  a  fufficient  maintenance,  he  quitted 
his  profelEon^  and  turned  Goldfmith.  But  this  not  anfwer* 
ing,  he  again  applied  himfelf  to  Painting ;  and  with  an  ear- 
ned defire  to  become  a  mafter.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
deiigning  the  antique  fculpture,  and  fludying  the  befl  pieces 
of  the  moft  noted  mafters  ;  and  though  be  very  much  im- 
proved his  defign,  by  copying  intirely  Michael  Angelo's 
chapel,  yet  he  joined  with  Salviati  in  defigning  all  Raphael's 
works:  by  which  means  he  improved  his  invention  and  hand 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  attained  a  wonderful  freedom  in 
both.  He  did  not  pay  a  vaft  attention  to  colouring,  having 
no  very  true  idea  of  it :  on  which  account  his  works,  though 
he  was  an  artful  defigner,  did  .npt  acquire  him  the  reputa- 
tion 
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tion  he  expelled.  He  was  a  very  good  architeft,  and  under- 
ftood  ornaments  very  well  j  and  he  executed  innumerable 
works  in  this  way,  as  well  as  in  painting.  He  fpent  the  raoft 
confidcrable  part  of  his  life  in  travelling  over  Italy,  leavint' 
in  all  places  marks  of  his  induRry. 

But  he  was  a  writer,  as  wcU  as  a  painter.  He  wrote 
«*  A  Hiftory  of  the  Lives  of  the  moft  excellent  Painters, 
**  Sculptors,  Architcfls,"  &€•  which  he  firft  publrfhed  at 
Florence,  in  two  volumes,  anno  1550;  and  reprinted  in 
1 568,  with  large  additions,  and  the  heads  of  moft  of  the 
mafters.  This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  requeft  of  the 
cardinal  de  Medicis,  who  was  very  much  his  patron  j  ami, 
in  the  opinion  of  Hannibal  Caro,  is  written  with  great  vera- 
rity  and  judgment :  though  Fclibien  and  others  tax  him  with 
feme  fauhs,  particularly  with  flattering  the  mafters  then 
living,  And  with  partiality  to  thofe  of  his  own  country.  He 
JmWifted  alfo,  **  Reflcftions  on  his  own  pidhires  :'*  of  which 
the  chief  are  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna. 

He  died  at  Florence  in  the  year  1578,  aged  fixty  four; 
and  was  carried  to  Arezzo,  where  he  was  buried  in  a  chape|> 
t>f  which  he  himfelf  had  been  the  architeft. 

VAVASSOR  (Francis),  or  Vavafleur,  ajcfuit  of 
France,  and  eminently  diftinguifted  for  hfs  accompliflimeRts 
In  the  belles  lettres',  was  born  in  the  year  1605  at  Paray,  a 
Ptathu  aa  tmall  town  Tn  Charolois.  He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
^ra  Va-  Jefuits  in  Oftcber  1621 ;  and  after  having  finifhed  the  courfe 
of  Kis  ftudies,  taught  polite  literature  and  rhetoric  for  feren 
years.  Afterwards  he  was  called  to  Paris,  to  explain  the 
lioly  fcriptures  5  which  province  he  fuftained  for  fix  and  thirty 
years,  all  the  while  cultivating  poetry  andclafScal  literatnre, 
in  which  he  particularly  excelled.  He  died  at  Paris  in  De- 
cember 1 68 1.  He  underilood  the  Latin  tongue  very  exaflfy, 
and  alfo  fpoke  it  with  the  greateft  purify  end  elegance.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  parts,  great  acutenefs,  folid  arid  acotrate 
judgmcilt,  nd  profound  learning :  fo  tbat  he  had  all  the  qua- 
lities neceliary  to  make  him,  what  every  body  allowed  him 
to  be,  a  very  good  critic.  ^ 

His  book  de  ludicra  diciloney  printed  in  1658,  was  written 
tQ  oppofe  a  bad  ttfte^  Which  then  prevailed  in  France,  when 

Ac 
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the  works  of  Scarron  and  Daflbuci  were  read  by  every  body  ; 
by  (hewing,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  nothing  of 
the  burlcfquc  ftile,  although  Monf.  Le  Cferc  is  of  opinion, 
that  fomething  of  it  may  be  found  in  Ariftophanes.  He  wrote  BiU.  CkoM^ 
it  at  the  requeft  of  Balzac,  who  had  a  great  diflikc  to  this  ***"*•  *"• 
.flile,  which  is  in  truth  the  remains  of  barbarifm  :  but  Balzac 
died,  before  it  was  publilhed.  All  the  authors  of  antiquity^ 
who  have  mixed  any  pleafantries  or  hons  mots  in  their  wri- 
tings, were  neceflarily  to  be  examined  in  the  courfe  of  this 
freatife ;  and  this  gave  Vavaflbr  an  opportunity  of  fhewlnj 
much  fine  criticifm  and  learning.  Another  of  his  works,  no 
lefs  excellent  than  the  former,  is  his  book  Je  Epigrammate^ 
printed  in  1669,  and  reprinted  with  his  epigrams  in  16729 
i2mo  s  in  which  there  are  many  new  and  yet  jufi  obfervations. 
This  piece  laid  the  foundation  of  a  difpute  between  him  an3 
i  brother  of  the  (bciety ;  I  mean,  father  Rapin :  who,  in 
bb  refledions  on  Ariftotle's  poefy  printed  in  1674,  after  hav- 
ing faid,  that  the  epigram  of  all  the  works  in  verfe  that  an- 
tiquity has  produced  is  the  leaft  confiderable,  and  criticifed 
the  ancient  epigrammatifts,  has  the  following  paflage.  <<  I 
*^  find  nothing  confiderable  to  fay  on  thofe,  who  have  at- 
*^  tempted  any  thing  in  this  way  among  the  moderns.  It  is 
**  one  of  the  forts  of  verfe,  in  which  a  man  has  little  fuc- 
V  ccis  ;  for  it  is  a  kind  oT  a  lucky  hit,  if  it  proves  well.  Ati 
**  epigram  is  little  worth,  unlefs  it  be  admirable  ;  and  it  is  fo 
**  rare  to  make  them  admirable,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  have 
**  made  one  in  a  man*s  life.  Maynard  has  fucceedcd  the  beft 
^^  in  this  way  of  ail  our  French  poets."  A  man  jealous  of 
his  reputation,  and  naturally  fplenetic,  as  Vavaflbr  was,  muft  ' 
lave  been  extremely  hurt  with  this ;  and  it  appears  verj 
plainly,  that  he  was  fo*  For  the  year  after,  1675,  he  pub* 
liihed  Remarques  upon  the  reflections  of  Rapin,  which  had 
DO  name  to  them  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  abufmg  hlm»  pre- 
tended not  to  know^  while  evrry  body  clfe  knew  very  well, 
who  the  author  of  thofe  reflections  was.  Rapin  complained 
loudly  of  this  ill  treatment ;  and  Vavaflbr's  book,  by  way  of 
xedrefs,  was  fupprefTed  by  order  of  the  fociety. 

VavaflTor's  other  treatifes  are  chiefly  theological.     All  hi» 
works  were  collcClcd  and  printed  at  Amflerdam  1709,  iA 

ifolioi  with  a  prefatory  difcourfe  by  Monf.  Le  Clerc. 

.  VAU-  . 
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VAUGELAS  (Claude  Favrb  de)  a  moff  accurate 
iCceran  ^"^  elegant  French  writer,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at 
Memoires*  Chamberry  in  the  year  1585.  His  father  Antoine  Favre,  or 
Antony  Faber,  was  firft  prefident  of  the  fenate  pf  Chamberry, 
and  publiflied  feveral  learned  works  upon  law-fubjedi.  Vau- 
gelas  was  fent  to  court  very  young,  and  there  fpent  bis  whole 
nfe*  He  was  gentleman  in  ordinary,  and  afterwards  cham- 
berlain, to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  he  attended  in  all 
his  retreats  out  of  the  kingdom  :  he  was  afterwards  governor 
to  the  children  of  prince  Thomas.  He  had  a  penflon  from 
the  crown  early  fettled  on  him  ;  but  it  never  was  paid  him, 
till  cardinal  Richelieu  put  the  French  academy  upon  forming 
a  dictionary  of  the  language  :  for  that  body  then  reprefenting 
to  the  cardinal,  that  the  only  way  to  have  one  well  and  tho« 
roughly  compleated  was  to  commit  the  chief  management  of 
it  to  Vaugelas,  the  penfion  was  then  re-eftablifhed  and  punc* 
tually  paid.  But  although  he  had  other  advantages  befidcs 
this,  and  a  bandfome  patrimony  from  his  father  ;  and  though 
lie  was  not  debauched  or  extravagant,  nor  neglected  any 
means  of  improving  his  fortune,  yet  the  expence  of  attend* 
ing  his  mailer  and  other  misfortunes  made  him  very  poor; 
inibmuch  that  when  be  died  in  February  1650,  be  did  not 
leave  enough  to  fatisfy  his  creditors* 

He  was  one  of  thofe,  who  firft  corrcfted  and  regulated 
the  French  language.  He  had  cultivated  it  with  peculiar  care 
and  attention  from  his  infancy,  and  formed  himfelf  chiefly 
upon  Coeffeteau ;  whofe  writings  he  held  in  fuch  efteem, 
and  above  all  his  Roman  Hiftory,  that  he  could  hardly  allow 
any  phrafes  or  expreffions  to  be  pure  and  genuine,  but  what 
were  to  be  found  in  that  work:  which  made  Balzac  fay  plea* 
iantly,  that,  **  In  the  judgment  of  Vaugelas,  falvation  was 
<<  no  more  to  be  had  out  of  the  Roman  Hiftofy,  than  out  of 
*<  the  Roman  churqh."  His  principal  talent  was  for  profe  : 
fbr,  as  to  poetry,  though  he  wrote  fonie  verfes  in  Italian 
that  were  admired,  yet  he  could  not  fucceed  in  French.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  very  important  works  :  i.  Remmrques 
fur  la  Langut  Fran^oife^  Paris  1647,  *"  4^^-  ^r.  dc  l4 
Monnoye  has  obferved  of  the  preface  to  this  excellent  trea- 
tifey  that  it  is  a  mafier-piece  of  elegance  and  folidity.     2. 
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2.  ^Ini-Curci  dt  la  vie  isf-  dis  actions  J^jfUvandre  U  Grande 
traiuit  duJJtin^  Pari^.  i^SJ)  '^^  4^0*  ^^"^^  ^  edition  was 
condufied  by  Conrart  aipd  Cbapelain  i  and  a  fefsond  fucceed- 
cd,  Uke  unto  it.  After  tbid^  a  third  v^b  publiihi^  by  pa- 
tru,  at  Paris  1659,  in  410$  but  tbis  was  from  a  new  copy 
of  tbe  author,  very  difi^rent  from  the  former,  and  which  had 
been  found  iinte.  Vaugelas  fpent  thirty  years  10  tranilatii^ 
tbis-aiithor,  ahering  and  correding  it  eternally:  /othat  the 
tranflation  ought  indeed  to.be,  what  Balzac  and  Bouhoufs 
ha^f  declared  it,  a  mpdel  by  which  all  fucceeding  tranflators 
^uiy  v^ry  iafely  form  ihemfelves* 

Voitufe,  who  was  the  intim^t^  friend  of  .Vaugehs,  ufed  to    ' 
rally  him  m^cb  for  his  over-aicenels  and  delicacy  in  tranila- 
ting  this  author.    He  ufed  to  tell  bim»*  that  it  could  nerei  be 
fin^hed ;  for  that,  while  he  was  poliflung  one  part,  the  Ian- 
gm^  .muft  needs  undergo  (om^  change,  and  be  would  have 
•SJIihe  r^eit  to  do  over  again :  and  he  applied  to  him  Mar* 
tJ^I'f  fpigWB  upop  the  barber,  who  was  fi>  long  in  fhaving  ^ 
^8^  H^rf  #f  the  faoet  that  the  beard  in  the  mean  time  grew< 
j^fUn  of^QO  the  othert    However,  raillery  apart,  and  let  the 
pby^^ibpher  defpi(i?  tbi4  belles-lettres  gentleman  as  much  aa 
h^  pleHfes,  for  fpendiag  if>  much  valuable  time  iqxm  to  ftitiie 
fMI  ol>)pd»  the  Freach  language  will  ever  be  indebted  to  him 
for  it.    '*  Tbe  langua^,  iays  Mr.  Voltaire,  began  to  attain  ^^  ^^ 
>^  purity,  and  to  aflume  a  fixed  form :  which  was  owing  to  ck.  29. 
^^  the  French  academy^  but  particularly  to  Vaugelas«    His 
^*  tranflatioii  of  Q^intus  Curtius,  which  appeared  in  1646, 
^  wa&  the  firft  good  book  written  with  purity ;  and  there 
<^  fure  few  of  tbe  expraffions  and  turns,  that  are  yet  becooEie 
^'  obf^te/' 

VAYER.    Sm  MOTHE  LE   VAYER. 

VEGA.    See  GARCILASSO. 

V  £  IrS  E  R  U  S  (M A&cus)  a  learned  civilian  and  ce-  Mciehttf 

Ichratad  irriter  of  Germany,  was  defeended  of  an  andent  A^n,  » 

and  wealthy  family,  and  bora  at  Augfburg  June  the  20th  ^nUtora^ 

ijjS.    He  was  educated  with  great  care ;  and,  as  he  dif*  Gennaiw- 

covered  a  love  for  polite  literature,  waa  feaox  ytij  young  to  gl^'^a. 
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Ronie>  to  learn  it  of  Antony  Muretus :  he  was  there  in  tke 
year  1575*  He  joined  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  that  of  the 
Italian  tongue ;  and  made  himfelf  fe  perfed  a  matter  of  tt^ 
that  he  wrote  it  like  a  Florentine.  Upon  his  return  to  his 
own  country^  he  applied  himfeif  to  the  bar  in  1589;  ob* 
tained  the  dignity  of  a  fenator  in  1592  ;  was  advanced  to  be 
a  member  of  the  little  council  in  1594 ;  and  was  elefled  pre- 
tor  m  1600.  He  difcbarged  all  tbefe  o£Bces  with  great  repu* 
'tation,  and  was  the  ornament  of  his  country.  He  loved  and 
patronized  learning  and  learned  men  ;  and  never  any  perfoa 
bad  more  friends  in  the  republic  of  letters  than  he.  He  far- 
niibed  affiftance  to  ieveral  authors  $  and  particulairly  fx>ntri- 
buted  to  the  great  colkdion  of  infcriptions  publiflied  by  Gni- 
ter.  He  gave  the  fecurity  of  a  thoufand  florins,  ia  order  to 
pibcure  to  Ritttfribufius  a  manufcript  of  the  epiftles  of  Ifido* 
tus  Pelufiota,  which  was  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, and  could  not  be  had  without  fuidi  fecurity  i  and  wbat^ 
made  this  aA  of  gstnerofity  the  greater,  he  did  it  without 
*JR.itter(hufius's  knowledge.  But  he  was  not  only  an  affiflant 
to  others :  he  was  alfo  the  author  of  feveral  good  booU  him- 
felf. His  firft  eflay,  according  to  Mdchior  Adam,  was  a 
-work  which  he  publiihed  at  Venice  in  15949  thus  intitled : 
'Return  Juguftanarum  Vindelicarum  Libri  OSfo^  quthus  afrima 
Rbdftorum  ac  VindeUcorum  mgim  ad  annum  ufque  55a  a 
NaU  CbriJiB  nobiliJIima  gintis  Hijima  (^  Antifuitat€S  tra- 
duntur ;  ac  antiqua  monwmntaj  tarn  qua  Augufla^  quam  qtup 
in  agro  Augufiano^  quin  (^  ^ua  alibi  extant  ad  res  Augufianat 
fpe&antia^  ari  incija  &  notis  illujirata  exbibentnr.  In  i6o2t 
be  publiflied  at  Aug(buif ,  Rerum  Boicarum  libri  quinque, 
Hijioriam  a  gentis  engine  ad  Carolum  Magnum  compUxi*  He 
afterwards  publiihed  at  different  times  the  lives  of  fevttral 
martyrs  of  Aug(burg.'  His  works  were  colleded  akid  re- 
printed at  Nuremberg  1682  in  folio,  under  the  infpedion  and 
care  of  Arnoldus,  profefibr  there ;  who  wrote  Prolegomena, 
in  which  be  informs  us  of  many  particulars  concerning  him. 
'  As  Velferus  held  a  great  correfpondence  with  the  learned  of 
Italy  and  feveral  other  countries,  many  of  his  Latin  and  Ita^ 
lian  letters  were  coUeded  and  inferted  in  this  edition.  He 
pafled  for  the  author  of  a  celebrated  piece,  called  SquettiniB 
della  liVerta  Vemta^  which  was  publiihed  in  1612.     Gallen- 

dus 
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^s  haviiae  obfeiired,  tbatfeveral  afoibed  this  book  to  Pei'  '"T'^*. 
refckittt,  add«,  that  they  were  miftakeo ;  and,  that  it  was  * 

probably  written  by  the  iUuftrious  Velferus^  as  he  calls  him* 
.    Velfiarufl  died  June  the  13th,  16 14,  and  left  no  iflue  by 
his  toarl-ifige.    He  was  one  of  thofet  who  never  would  fufFer  . 
his  picture  to  be  drawn  :  yet  it  was  done  without  his  know-*' 
ledge^  as  Gaflendus  informs  us  in  his  life  of  Peirefc. 

VERGIL  (Polydorb)  a  writer  <<  who  did  not  want 
^^  either  genius  or  learning,'*  lays  Mr.  Bayle,  was  bofh  at 
Urbtno  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  $  but  the  year  is  not  ^^«  ^ 
named*  The  firft  work  he  publiflied  was,  a  Colledion  of  ^^^* 
Proverbs^  in  ^498.  He  was  the  firft  among  the  modernst 
who  publiflied  any  book  of  that  nature ;  and  he  ieems  to 
have  been  a  little  vaiii  upon  it :  for  when  Erafmus  afterwards 
publifhed.his  Jdagia^  and  did  not  take  notice  of  his  work^ 
he  reproached  him  for  it  in  terms  not  civile  in  the  preface  to 
his  book  di  nrum  irnvgntoribusk  Their  friendfliip  however 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  interrupted  by  it ;  and  VergiL 
at  the  inftigation  of  Erafinus,  left  the  paflage  out  in  the  later 
editions.  Thefe  Adagies  of  Polydore  Vergil  were  printed 
three  or  four  times  in  a  very  fbort  fpace ;  and  this  fucceis 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  a  more  difficult  work.  That 
was  his  book  di  nrum  invintoribusy  printed  in  1499.  At  the 
end  of  the  4th  edition  at  Bafil  1536,  in  i2nio,  is  fubjolned  a 
ihort  commentary  of  his  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer.  After  this, 
he  was  fent  into  England  by  pope  Alexander  VI,  to  colled 
the  papal  tribute,  called  peter- pence,  tie  recommended  him- 
felf  in  this  country  fo  efFedually  to  the  powers  in  being,  and 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  having  obtained  the  digni^r 
of  archdeacon  in  the  church  of  Wells,  he  refolved  to  fpend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England,  tiere  he  undertook  a 
confiderable  work,  at  the  command  of  Henry  Vll ;  upon 
which  he  fpent  above  twelve  years.  It  was  an  Hiftory  of 
England,  and  dedicated  in  1533  to  Henry  VlII :  but,  ^ 
Mr.  Bayle  rightly  obferves,  the  Englifli  do  hot  much  value 
It.  It  has  indeed  been  fevcrely  cenfured  by  many  of  oiir 
writers ;  and  a  critic  upon  hiftorical  works,  who  fpeaks  of  it 
with  modtratiofl,  has  yet  faid  enough  to  make  it  of  no  va- 
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luc.  Thcfc  are  his  words :  **  Polydorc  Vergil  was  the  inoA 
**  accompliihed  wrker  for  elegancy  and  cleamefi  of  ftUe,  that 
**  his  age  aiForded.  So  much  Leland,  the  (evereft  enemjr  he 
.  ^<  had,  has  acknowledged'  of  him ;  and,  on  this  fcore  alone, 
F-  70*  «>  •  «  ^Qjjjg  j^jj^g  unr^afonably  extolled  him.  But  there  is  fo  Ht- 
**  tie  of  the  other  more  neceflary  qualification  of  a  good  hi« 
**  ftorian,  truth  and  hit  dealing,  in  all  his  twenty  fix  books, 
^*  that  he  has  been  juftly  condemned  by  our  critics ;  and  it 
^'  is  no  wonder,  that  fome  of  them  have  exprefled  an  indjg- 
'*  nation  fuitable  to  the  abufes  put  upon  ^ir  country." 
And  John  Caius,  in  his  book  de  Antiqultatihus  Cantehrigta 
'  mentions  it  as  a  thing,  <*  not  only  reported,  but  even  cer« 
•*  tainly  known,  that  Polydorc  "Vergil,  to  prevent  the  dtf- 
**  covery  of  the  faults  in  his  hiftory,  moft  wickedly  com- 
**  mitted  as  many  of  our  ancient  and  manufcript  hiftories  to 
**  the  flames^  as  a  waggon  could  hoW.**  Yet  it  was  printed 
feveral  times,  and  very  much  read  :  which  re^edion  simong 
many  others  may  ferve  to  (hew  us  the  value  of  fame,  diftind 
from  the  real  advantages  it  brings  ;*  fince  thh  Wotft  books 
are  often  applauded  in  one  age,  while  the  beft  in  another 
ftall  drop  into  oblivion,  ere  they  fcarcely  become  known. 

In  1526,  hcpublifhed  a  trcatife  "  Of  Prodigies  :'*  it  con- 
lifts  of  dialogues,  and  ftrongly  attacks  divination.  He  did 
not  defire  to  leave  England,  till  the  year  1550  ;  and  he  would 
not  have  defired  it  then,  if  old  age  had  not  cequifed  a  warmer 
and  more  fouthern  climate.  He  obtained  what  he  defired, 
and  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  income  of  his  benefices, 
which  were  the  archdeaconry  of  Wells  and  prebend  of  Non- 
nington,  during  his  abfence.  Bi&op  Burnet  tells  us,,  that 
^<  this  leave  was  granted  him,  in  conftderation  of  the  fer- 
<*  vices,  which  he  was  thought  to  have  done  to  the  public  by 
^«  his  hiftory."  It  is  (aid,  that  he  died  at  Urbino  in  the  year 
1555.  He  was  not  a  zealous,  papift  in  all  points  :  he  ap- 
proved the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  condenmed  the  wor- 
(hip  of  images ;  nor  was  be  Ht  all  difgufted  with  the  altera^ 
tions,  that  were  made  in  the  affairs  of  England  under 
Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  There  are  feveral  things  oc- 
cafionally  dropped  in  bis  writings,  which  did  not  plea(e  the 
bigots  of  his  own 'church.  His  name  of  late  has  been  writ- 
ten 


Hiftory  of 
the  Reifoi> 
mation^  ad 
ann.  1550. 
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hen  Virgil 'y  but  before  the  Bafil  edition  in  1536  of  his  book 
|i^  rerum  invintmbusj  it  is  printed  yergilius. 

VERROCHIO  (Akdrea)  a  Florentine,  born  in 
143^)  was  well  (killed  in  mathematics)  mufic,  architeSure^ 
fculpture^  and  painting  j  which  laft,  k  feems,  he  left  off  on 
thb  account.  In  a  piece  which  he  had  made  of  S^.  John 
baptizing  our  Saviour,  Leonardo  da  Vinci»  who  was  one  of 
bis  fcholars,  had  by  his  order  painted  an  angel,  holding  up 
fome  part  of  our  Saviour's  garments  ;  which  fo  far  excelled 
all  the  reft  of  the  piece,  that  Verrochio,  vexed  to  be  putdone 
by  a  youth,  refolved  never  to  make  ufe  of  the  pencil  any 
more.  He  was  the  -nrft,  who  found  out  the  art  of  taking 
and  preferving'^he  likenefs  of  the  face,  by  moulding  off*  the 
features  in  plaifler  of  Paris.  He  underftood  cafting  very  well* 
The  Venetians  would  have  employed  him  to  have  made  9 
brazen  ftatue  of  Bartojomeo  di  Bergamo  on  horfeback,  and 
he  drew  a  model  of  it  in  wax ;  but  another  being  preferred 
before  him  to  caft  the  ftatue,  he  was  fo  provoked,  that  out 
of  fpite  he  broke  off  the  head  and  legs  of  his  model,  and 
fled.  The  fenate  in  vain  fcnt  out  orders  to  flop  him  $  they 
declared,  they  would  have  his  head  cut  off,  if  they  could 
catch  bim  ;  to  which  he  pebliibed  an  anfwer^  that,  **  if  they 
^^(bould  cut  off  his  head,  it  would  be  impoi&ble  to  make  •   « 

*^  another  :  whereas  he  could  caiily  make  a  head,  and  a  finer 
**  one,  for  the  model  of  his  borfe.'^ 

He  was  pardoned,  and  employed  ;  but  bad  not  the  plea<> 
fure  of  putting  the  horfe  in  its  place  :  for,  over  heating  him* 
fdf  in  cafting  it,  he  fell  ill  of  a  pleunfy,  and  died  In  the  year 
1488,  aged  j6. 

VERSCHURE  (Henry)  a  Dutch  painter,  was  the 
fen  of  a  captain,  and  born  at  Gorcumin  the  year  1627.  He 
was  one  of  thofe  fruits,  chat  are  ripe  early  5  and  bis  father, 
perceiving  his  turn  for  defigning,  put  him  at  eight  years  of 
^  to  a  painter  at  Gorcum,  who  did  nothing  but  portraits. 
Verfchure  fpent  his  time  in  this  way,  till  he  was  thirteen ; 
^  tthen  left  his  mafter  the  £ace-painter  at  Gorcum,  to  learn 
the  greater  principles  of  his  art  at  Utrecht.  After  he  had 
continued  about  iuc  years  with  Bot,  a  painter  of  good  repu- 
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tation  there,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  went  firft  to  Rome  } 
\ehere  he  frequented  the  academies,  and  employed  himielf  in 
defsgning  after  the  beft  models.     His  genius  leading  him  to 
paint  animals,  huntings,  ^nd  battles,  he  fludied  every  thing 
that  plight  be  ufcful  to  him  in  thofc  ways.  He  defigned  land* 
fkip^  and  the  famous  buildings^  not  on^y  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  but  all  over  Italy ;  M^hich  employment  gave  him  a 
relifli  of  architcfture,     He  made  a  long  ftay  at  Rome,  Flo- 
rence and  Venice;  and  after  having  lived  ten  years  in  Italy, 
he  refolyed  to  return  to  his  own  country.    He  palled  through 
Swiflerland  into  France ;   and  while  he  was  at  Paris,    met 
•with  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  going  to  make  the  tour  of 
Italy,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  accompany  him.     He  /pent 
three  years  rnore  in  Italy  ;  and  then  came  back  to  Holland, 
arriving  at  Gorcum  in  the  year  1662.     His  talent  for  battles 
put  him  upon  employing  it  in  that  kind  of  painting  i   and, 
to  raife  himfelf  to  as  much  perfedion  in  it  as  he  could,   he 
madb  a  campaign  in  1672.    He  defigned  encampments,  the 
events  in  battle?,  routs,  retreats,  what  happens  after  a  vic- 
tory in  the  place  ef  battle  among  the<lead  and  dying  mingled 
with  horfes  and  abandoned  arms.     His  genius  was  fine  and 
fruitful ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fire  in  his  imagination, 
and  in  his  n^orks  ;  and,  as  he  had  fludied  much  after  nature^ 
he  formed  a  particular  guflo,  which  never  degenerated  into 
what  is  called  manner,  but  comprehended  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  and  had  more  of  the  Roman  than  the  FIcmifh  in  ir. 
He  took  vafl  pleafure  in  his  profeffion.     He  had  always  a 
trayon  in  his  hand ;  and  wherever  he  came,  defigned  feme- 
thing  or  other  after  nature,  if  he  met  with  any  thing  to  bis 
gout,  or  after  a  good  pidure.     His  befl  performances  are  at 
the  Hague,  Amflerdam,  and  Utrecht. 

He  was  a  man  of  fo  refpe6lable  a  character,  that  he  was 
cbofen  to  be  one  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  he  lived  in : 
and  he  accepted  the  office,  with  the  condition  that  he  fhould 
not  be  obliged  to  quit  hi$  profeffion.  He  fpent  bis  time  very 
happily,  was  honoured  as  a  magiflrate,  efteemed  as  an  anift, 
and  beloved  by  evety  body  :  when  happening  to  undertake  a 
fmall  voyage,  he  was  taft  away  two  leagues  from  Dort,  and 
drowned  the  6th  of  April  1690,  aged  6?i  years. 
I  ....  .  ,        , 
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VESALIUS  (Andreas)  a  celebrated  ajiatomifl  and 
phyfidan,  was  defcended  from  a  family,  which  bad  abounded  Melchior 
with  pbyficians.    John  Vo&lius,  his  great-grandfather,  was  fit*5°5ji*3j. 
phyfician  to  Mary  of  Burgandy,  Arft  wife  of  Maximilian  I  $  coram.^— 
and  went  and  fettled  at  Louvain,  when  he  was  old.     Eve-  ^^^^^^n^^* 
rard,  his  grand*father,  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  books  _Niceron» 
ofRhafes,  and  upon  Hippocratei's  Aphorifms ;  and  his  father  Memoirei,^ 
Andreas  was  apothecary  to  the  emperor  Charles  V,     Our 
Ve&lius  was  bom  at  Bruflcis,  but  in  what  year  feems  to  be 
uncertain:  Vander- Linden  finding  his  birth  in  15149  while 
others  place  it  in  151 2«     He  was  inftru^ied  in  the  languages 
and  philofophy  at  Louvain,  and  there  gave  early  tokens  of 
his  love  for  anatomy,  and  of  his  future  fkill  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  body  ;  for  he  was  often  amuling  himfelf  with 
difieSing  rats,  moles,  dogs  and  cats,  and  with  infpeding  their 
vifcera. 

Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris,  and  iludied  pbyfic  under 
James  Sylvius  ;  but  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  ai^atomy,  which 
was  then  a  fcience  very  little  known.  For  though  difledions 
had  been  made  formerly,  yet  they  had  long  been  difcontinued^ 
as  an  unlawful  and  impious  ufage  ;  and  Charles  V  had  a  con* 
fultation.of  divines  at  Salamanca,  to  know,  if  in  good  con- 
Icience  an  human  body  might  be  difleded,  for  the  fake  of 
knowing  its  ftru£ture.  He  perfedted  himfelf  in  this  fcience 
very  early,  as  we  may  know  from  his  work,  Dg  Humans 
Corporis  Fabricd  :  which,  though  then  the  beft  book  of  ana- 
tomy in  the  world,  and  what  juftly  gave  him  the  title  of  the 
father  of  anatomy,  was  yet  compofed  by  him  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  began 
to  comoiunicate  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired :  then  he 
travelled  into  Italy,  read  leSures  and  made  anatomical  de- 
nionftrattions  at  Pifa^  Bologna,  and  feveral  other  cities  there* 
About  the  year  1537,  ^^  republic  of  Venice  made  him  pro- 
fefibr  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  where  he  taught  anatomy 
feven  years  :  and  Charles  V  called  hiip  to  be  bis^phyfician, 
as  he  was  alfo  to  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain.  He  acquired  a 
prodigious  reputation  at  thefe  courts  by  his  fagacity  and  fkill 
in  his  profeffion,  of  which  Thuanus  has  recorded  this  very 
Angular  ioftance.    He  tells  ms.  ^that  MaximiUan  d'Egmont^ 
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count  of  Bunen,  grand  general  and  a  favorite  of  the  emperor, 
beif^  ill,  Veialitis  declared  to  him,  that  he  coyld  not  re* 
cover  s  and  alfo  told  htm,  that  he  could  not  ho}d  out  beyond 
fuch  a  day  and  hour.  The  count,  firmly  perfuaded  that  the 
event  would  anTwer  the  predidion,  invited  all  his  friends  to 
a  grand  entertainment  at  the  time ;  after  which  he  made  Aem 
prefents,  took  a  final  leave  of  them,  and  then  expirad  pre^ 
cifely  at  the  moment  Vefaliua  had  mentioned.  If  this  ac- 
count be  not  true,  it  ihews  at  leaft  the  vaft  reputition  Vebf 
lius  muft  have  rifen  to,  where  fuch  ftories  were  invented  ttf 
bit  honour :  but  if  it  be  true,  it  muft  be  afcribed  to  rh^m^i 
and  called  a  lucky  bit ;  and  this,  without  detrading  from  the 
merits  of  Vefalius :  for  fuch  prge/agia  or  prognofticationr 
may  fairly  be  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  iagadty ; 
nor  can  the  medical  art,  when  cultivated  and  improved  to 
the  utmoft,  ever  carry  its  profeiTors  fo  far. 

Vefalius  was  now  at  the  very  height  of  his  glory,  and  in 
the  moft  flouriihing  condition  imaginable,  when  all  at  once 
1^  formed  a  deftgn  of  making  a  journey  to  Paleftioe.  Many 
mfons  have  been  given,  and  more  conjedures  formed,  about 
his  motive  to  this  (bange  adventure ;  yet  nothing  certain  ap» 
pears  concerning  it*  Hubertus  Languetus,  in  a  letter  to 
Gafparus  Peucerus,  gives  this  account  of  the  <  afi^air.  Vefa- 
lius, as  he  relates,  believing  a  young  Spanifli  nobiemau, 
whom  he  had  attended,  to  be  dead,  obuined  leave  of  his  pa- 
rents to  open  him,  for  the  fake  of  inquiring  into  the  rod 
caufe  of  his  illnefs,  which  he  had^not  rightly  comprehended^ 
This  was  granted  $  but  he  had  no  fooner  made  an  incifioil 
into  the  body,  than  he  perceived  the  fymptoms  of  life ;  attd 
opening  the  breaft^  faw  the  heart  beat.  The  parents,  com* 
big  afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  were  not  fatisfied 
with  profecudng  him  for  murder,  but  accufed  him  of  impietf 
to  the  inquifitioii ;  in  hopes  that  be  would  be  punsflied  widi 
greiter  rigour  by  th^  judges  of  that  tribunal,  than  by  thofe 
of  the  common  law.  But  the  king  of  Spain  imerpofed,  and 
feved  him ;  on  condition,  however,  that  by  way  of  atonii^ 
for  the  crime  he  (hculd  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  HdjrLaod^ 
Others  pretend,  that  he  undertook  this  journey  out  of  an 
infatiable  thirft  iftet  riches :  but  this  is  a  more  impiobabtc 
reafonf  thah  the  former  3  for  bow  #as  a  journey  10  Jtntfii^ 
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Ion  calcdated  to  make  a  man  rich  ?  Il  wv  wmb  lifcoljr  t9 
make  him  poor,  Swertiua  afcrtbes  it  to  the  querulous  and 
unperious  humour  ef  his  wife^  which  made  home  infuppott- 
able  to  him  :  and  this,  reafon,  it  muft  be  confefled^  has  abuii* 
dandy  niore  fenfe  in  it,  than  the  laft }  but  yet  does  not  fcent 
fo  probable  as  that,  which  Joannes  Imperi«Jis  affigns«  It  is, 
that  the  uneaiuiefs  arifing  from  the  cabala  of  envy  and  -the  ba^- 
ued  of  the  Galcnifis,  wbofe  mailer  and  dodrines  he  cenfured 
without  any  addrefs  or  management,  without  allowing  any 
diing  to  inveterate  prejudices,  fo  dilgufted  him  with  his  pre- 
fent  fituation,  by  perhaps  hurting  him  with  his  prince,  that 
in  order  to  withdraw  from  court  with  thebeft  grace  hecoiildt 
he  formed  this  extraordinary  refolution.  But  whatever  was  ' 
the  motive,  out  he  fet  with  De  Rimini,  g^eral  of  the  V^^ 
Betian  army,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Cyprus  ;  from  whence 
he  pafled  to  Jerufaleni.  He  was  returning,  at  the  invitation 
pf  the  fenate  of  Venice,  to  fill  the  phyfic  chair  at  Padua, 
become  vacant  in  1563  fay  the  death  of  Fallopius ;  but  be* 
ing  ihipwrecked  and  thrown  upon  the  ifland  of  Zante,  he 
perifhed  miferably,  dying  of  hunger  and  hardfliip,  the  15th 
of  October  1564.  His  body  was  afterwards  found,  and  bu* 
ried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  that  ifland* 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  his  own-way ;  th« 
duef  of  which  is  that  De  Humani  Corporis  Fabrici^  already 
mendoned.  He  has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  refiorer  of 
anatomy,  in  which  he  was  indeed  profoundly  ikilled.  Thu-^ 
anus  relates  a  fingular  proof,  he  gave  of  his  exad  knowlolge 
of  the  htmnan  body,  while  he  was  at  Paris }  where,  with  hie 
eyes  bound,  he  undertook  to  mention  any  the  lead  bone  that 
ihould  be  put  into  his  hands,  defying  them  to  impofe  upcMi 
him,  and  did  adually  perform  what  he  undertook.  Being 
itBafi]  in  1542,  he  prefented  the  univeriity  there  with  an 
human  ikeleton,  which  he  had  prepared  himfelf :  it  is  ftill  in 
the  phyfical  auditory  there,  with  a  long  infcription  over  it. 

VICTOR  (Sextus  AuRCLius)   a  Roman  hiftorian, 
who  fiourtihed  under  the  emperors  Conftantius  and  Julian  ( 
as  we  learn  from  many  paflages  in  his  own  writings,  and 
aUb  firom  Ammianus  Marcellinus.     This  hiftorian  relates,  Kft-  hasi^ 
that  Ctaftantius  made  him  ^nful,  and  honoured  him  whh'a 
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trasen  ifatue,  oh  account  of  his  excellent  qualifications ;  ^- 
though)  as  he  owns  of  himieif,  he  was  born  in  an  obfcure 
village,  and  of  poor  and  illiterate  parents :  run  ertus^  temd'- 
que  &  indo39  patr^.  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  he  was 
an  African  :  it  is  certain,  that  he  dwells  much  upon  the 
praifes  of  that  country,  which  he  calls  the  glory  of  the  eardi ; 
Jicus  terrarum.  Two  books  of  his  are  extant  in  the  hiftcM-ical 
way  :  one  de  viris  illujiribu$  urkit  Roma^  the  other  de  Gr- 
forihus  ;  fo  which  is  prefixed  Libellus  de  crigim  gtniis  Rpmo' 
nity  which  however  Voffius  fuppofes  the  work  of  feme  later 
writer,  while  Fabric;  us  thinks  it  may  as  reafbnably  be  afcri- 
bed  to  ViSor,  as  the  others.  The  whole  makes  an  abridged 
hiflory  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  down  to  the  reign  of 
Julian  inclufively.  At  the  end  of  Aurelius  ViAor  is  ufually 
fiibjoincd^  De  Vita  CSf  Merlkus  ImperaUrum  Romanarum : 
ixcerpta  ex  lihris  Sexti  Aurelii  ViHoriSj  a  Cajare  Augufl^ 
ufque  ad  Theodejium  Imperatorem^  This  is  by  a  later  writer. 
The  be^  editions  of  Vidor  are,  that  of  Leyden  1670,  in 
8vo,rfiin  notis  Schcttiy  Fineti^  ^'Pfih  Ca/aubmij  Gruteri^  tic. 
that  of  Paris  168 1,  in  4to,  cum  mth  isf  interpretatime  Anma 
Tan.  Fabri  filies  in  ufumDelphini  \  another  by  Pitifous,  Tra* 
jedl.  ad  RhenunH  1696,  in  8vo ;  and  another  by  Junckerus, 
Coburgi,  1703,  inSvo. 
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VICTORIUS  (Petbr)  a  very  refpeaaWe  peribn  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Flo* 
rence,  in  the  year  1499*  He  was  educated  in  a  manoer 
fiiitable  to  his  rank ;  and,  notwithflanding  the  poor  helps  ia 
that  age  of  ignorance,  made  himfelf  a  perfie^t  mafter  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  He  was  alfo  deeply  verfed  in 
logic»  moral  philofophy,  theology,  and  had  fome  fkill  in  ma« 
fben^atics  and  aftronomy.  His  life  was  fpent  ifi  correding 
and  explaining  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  antiquity  ; 
and  Cicero  in  particular  owes  more  to  him  alone,  than  to'^all 
the  other  critics  and  commentators  put  together.  This  at 
kail  rs  the  judgment  of  Grsvius,  whofe  words  are  very  re- 
markable :  Ilii  uni  plus  Cicero  debei^  quam  reliquis  omnibus^ 
qui  in  eo  perpeliendo  iempus  JIudiumque  pefuerunt  \  herum  enim 
plerifque  cultum  quidem  refert  acceptum^  fed  Viiiorio  falutenu 
There  are  few  auihDts  of  antiquity^  but  wbgt  are  indebted 
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more  or  le(s  to  the  critical  acumen  and  learning  of  ViAorius : 
feat  his  edition  of  Cicero  was  tiis  capital  work,  On  the  me* 
rit  of  this,  Cofmo  duke  of  Tufcany  gave  him  a  profeflbr's 
chair  at  Florence)  which  be  filled  with  great  reputation  and 
abilities.  He  fent  him  aifo,  in  the -year  1550,  to  congratu- 
late pope  Julius  III  on  hit  ele^Etion  to  the  pontificate ;  when  * 
the  pope  was  fo  charmed  with  the  addrefs  and  eloquence  of 
ViSoriuSy  that  fie  not  only  conferred  upon  him  titles  of  ho* 
nour,  but  prefented  him  alfo  with  a  rich  collar  of  gold.  In 
the  year  15571  this  learned  man  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  fenate  at  Florence,  with  extraordinary  marks  of  di* 
ftindion  :  yet  continued  as  ufual  to  reftore  the  text  of  ancient 
authors,  as  well  as  to  compofe  works  of  his  own.  He  had 
feveral  invitations  from  foreign  princes,  accompanied  with 
large  promifes,  if  he  would  honour  them  with  his  f  efidence ; 
but  his  love  for  his  own  country  kept  him  at  home.  H^ 
died  in  the  year  1585,  aged  eighty  fix. 

VI DA  (Marcus  Hibronymus}    an  illuftrious  Latin 
poet  of  modem  Italy,  was  born  at  Cremona  in  the  year  ^470, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  but  not  in  great  circum- 
ftances.    He  was  liberally  educated  notwithflanding  $  and  DeVitta: 
having  laid   the  foundation  of  his  fludies  in  languages  and  vid^me. 
philofophy  at  Cremona  and  Mantua,  he  was  fent  to  Padua ;  fixed  to  hit 
where,  and  afterwards  at  Bologna,  he  applied  himfelf  to  po-  S^^p^ 
etry  and  divinity.     It  does  not  appear,  what  time  he  fpent  at  ^^»  pub- 
each  of  thefc  places  ;  but  he  was  very  young,  when  he  en-  tHoti^ 
tered  into  the  congregation  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Mark  at  Triftr«iii, 
Mantua ;  which  he  quitted  however  foon  after,  and  went  to  pj^bro^ 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  among  thofe  of  St.  John  La-  Collect^  9t 
teran.    Here  the  reputation  of  his  fine  parts  and  uncommon  j^s^Ld 
learning,  and  efpecially  of  his  talents  and  fkill  in  poetry,  edit,  in 
foon  reached  the  ears  of  Leo  X  :  which  pontiff,  out  of  that 
Angular  regard  which  he  always  jQiewed  to  men  any  way  ac- 
compliflied,  immediately  drew  him  from  the  obfcurity  of  the 
doyfier,  by 'calling  him  to  court,  and  ihewing  him  many 
marks  of  favor  and  friendffaip ;  particularly,  by  naming  him, 
as  he  did  foon  after,  for  the  priory  of  St.  Silveftcr  at  Tivoli, 
It  was  in  this  pleafant  retreat,  that  he  began  his  poem,  in- 
titled  Cbriftias  ^  which  he  projeded  and  undertook,  at  the 
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order  tf  the  pope.     He  was  cairying  it  on  with  as  much 
happy  enjoyment  of  himfelf^  as  Viigii  had  in  his  retreat^  and 
like  him  was  neither  unfaonofed  by  hb  prince^  nor  tibre- 
Diak)^  dc    gvdcd  by  the  world ;  when  the  death  of  both  his  parents, 
CUritOra.    for  they  died  almoft  together,  interrupted  it :  and  the  death 
{!rinted  witk  ^  ^^  friend  and  patron  Leo  X,  which  happened  foon  after 
Tacitiu.        in  December  1521,  made  him  lay  it  entirely  afide  ;  for  as  to 
Leo's  fucceflbr  in  the  Holy  See,  Hadrian  VI,  he  had  no  no- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts^  but  being  a  mere  churchmaii^ 
confidered  them  as  unclerical,  and  therefore  to  be  difcouraged, 
rather  than  promoted.    Oement  VII,   however,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Hadrian  in  little  more  than  a  year,  was  not  of  this 
caft,  but  more  like  Leo.  He  commanded  Vida  to  go  on  widi 
the  noble  work  he  had  began ;  and  not  only  gracioufly  re- 
ceived the  poem  when  it  was  fimflbed,  but  rewarded  the  poet 
with  a  bi(hbpric.     Vida  was  made  bifliop  of  Alba  in  Febni- 
ary  1532;  and  after  continuing  two  yean  with  Qement  at 
Rome,  went  and  refided  upon  his  See :  where  he  performed 
'  all  the  offices  of  a  good  bilhop  and  a  good  man  for  thir^ 
years.     And  though  he  was  very  mild,   gentle,  and  full  of 
goodneis,  yet  It  appears  that  be  was  far  from  ^antii^  ^rit ; 
for  when  the  Gauls  beiieged  the  city  of  Alba,  he  ufed  all 
poffible  means  that  it  might  not  be  given  up,  as  well  by  ftre- 
Duoufly  exhorting  the  people,  as  by  feeding  them  at  his  own 
coft,  when  provifions  grew  fcarce.     It.  appears  from  the  re- 
giflers  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Cremona,  that  be  was 
eleAed  to  that  bifhopric  i   but  pope  Paul  III,  who  procttred 
that  ele£lbn,  dying  before  it  took  place,  it  afterwards  be- 
Kkooa        came  void.'  He  died  September  die  27  tfa,  1566,  aged  ninety 
Mfcmarcs,     fix  years  ;  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral :  yet  the  in« 
Ac  t.  vox,    habitants  of  Cremona  erctSlcd  a  noble  monument  and  hand- 
fome  infcription  in  theirs  foon  after,  for  the  fake  of  doing 
honour  to  him  and  themfelves. 

Vida's  poetical  works  were  collefied  by  himfel^  and  print* 
ed  at  Cremona  1550,  m  two  volumes  8vo.  The  firft  con- 
tains, Hymni  de  rebus  divinis^  and  Chrijiiad$s  llbri  fex  :  the 
^ond,  De  Jrte  Peetica  lihri  ires  ;  De  Bombyce  libri  du9\ 
Scacchia.  Ludus  ;  BucoHca  ;  Eclogo! ;  Cff  Carmina  diverji  ge* 
ntris.  Befides  the  poems,  comprehended  in  tbefe  two  vo- 
iumcs,  others  are  afcrlbed  to  him  i  as,  Italorum  Pugilum 
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turn  MiJem  GaUis  ciriammi  Car  mm  Pafi^^U  in  Oiittm 
JmIH  7/9  P^titijkis  M^Mmi  ;  Mpicedicn  i^  Fumre  Olivirii 
CaniifiaJis  Carafhs^  :  but  thefe  he  difavowcd  io  a  po&kxlpt  to 
the  above  edition  of  his  poems.  He  was  alfe  %he  author  oC 
iome  pieces  in  profe:  as»  Dialogi  di  RepukUta  DignituUi 
OratUmM  tres  Crefimunjimn  advirfta  PapUnfei  in  Controyerfi^ 
Printip0ttu  ;  ^  Conjiitufioms  Synodales  ChitaU  AHa  (St 
Dciictfi  prafiripta^ 

Iimimierable  have  been  the  eloges  of. all  orders  of  th^ 
learned  iqxMi  this  poet  and  man  of  learmng  s  but  it  will  be 
fofficient  to  fubjoin  in  the  foUowii^  lines  tfa«  fingle  teftimony 
ef  Mr.  ¥ojpt» 

-1      ••  - 

<<  But  fee !  each  mufe,  in  Lco*3  golden  days, 

^'  Starts  from  her  trano^,  and  trims  her  wit^er'd  bays* 

^^  Rome's  ancient  gq^ius  o'er  its  ruins  fprend 

<^  Shakes  off  the  duft,  and  rears  his  reverend  he^ad*     « 

^*  Then  fculptujce  and  her  fifter-arts  revive; 

*^  Stones  leap  to  fornif  and  rocks  bfsgva  to  live. 

^' With  fweeter  notes  each  riiing  templ^  rung; 

*<  A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  fung. 

^^  Immortal  VIda  !  on  vvhofe  honoured  brow 

**  The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow : 

*^  Cremona  now  (hall  ever  boaft  thy  name, 

*^  As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame. 

Eflay  on  Criticifin,  v.  697. 

* 

VILLIERS    (Gboroe)   duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
nemorable  in  Englifii  ftory  for  having  been  the  favorite  of 
two  kings,  was  born  die  20th  of  Auguft  1592  atBrookefby 
in  Leicefieribire ;  and  was  the  fon  of  Sir  George  ViHien,  ^^^^  u^f^ 
^J  a  fecond  wife  of  the  ancient  family  of  Beaumont.     At  tan  ^Qd  l>eath 
years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  a  private  fchool  in  that  county,  vjiije^'^^* 
but  never  difcovered  any  genius  for  letters ;  fo  that  more  re-  Duke  o# 
prd  was  had  in  die  coinfe  of  his  education  to  the  accom*  |,^^^  ^' 
piifliments  of  a  gentleman,  dian  thofe  of  a  fcholar.     About  Sir  Henry 
eighteen,  he  travelled  imo J^rance,  where  he  perfcfUy  learned  pJ^J^JIfi 
Ae  French  language,  with  all  the  exercifcs  of  the  noblefle ;   Wottoni- 
f«h  as  fencing  and  dancing,  in  which  laft  he  particularly  ex*  ^^'iWsf* 
celled.    Soon  after  bis  retuAi  to  England,  which  was  at  the 
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ertd  of  thJree  jem^  his  mother^  who  was  a  fagacioas  ai)d  eit^ 
terpr ifing  woman^  carried  bkn  to  court ;  concluding  proba^ 
My,  and  not  Without  good  iealbh,'<hat  a  young  gentlemad 
of  his  fine  peTfon  and  accompHihmeiitt  could  not  fail  of  ma- 
king his  foltune  under  fuch  a  monarch  as  James  L  Th^e 
king,  about  the  begitining  of  March  1614-15,  went  aoto-* 
ding  to  his  cuftom  to  take  his  hunting  pleaCures- at  Ne^^ 
market ;  and  the  Cambridge  fcholars,  who  knew  the  Icing's 
tftimour,  ihvited  him  to  a  play^  cz\M  Igneramtis.  At  this 
t>lay  it  Was  fo  contrived,  that  Vtlliers  Ihould  appeu"  widi  all 
^t  advaittagips^  hie  mother  could  fet'htmoflF  with  ;  and  the 
king  no  fooner  caft  hi^  eyes  upon  him,  than  he  became  coa^ 
founded  with  admiration  :  for,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  *^  though 
*'  he  was  a.  prince  of  more  learning  and  knowledge  than  any 
•*►  otPer  of  that  age,  and  really  delighted  ihore  in  books,  and 
<<  in  the  converfation  of  learned  meii ;  yet,  of  all  wife  men 
*^  livings  he  was  the  moft  delighted  and  taken  with  handfome 
«*  perfons  and  fine  cloaths."  Thus  ht  conceived  fuch  a  lik- 
ing to  the  perfon  of  Villiers,  that  he  refdhed  to  make  him  a 
mafter-piice  y  and  to  mould  himy  as  it  were^  Platanically  to  lis 
own  idea. 

The  king  begun  to  be  weary  of  his  favourite,  the  carl  of 
Somerfet ;  ard  many  of  the  courtiers  were  fufficiently  angry 
and  incenfed  againft  him,  for  being  what  they  themfel  vcs  de^ 
fired  to  be.  Thcfe  therefore  were  pleafed  with  the  profpefl 
of  a  new  favourite  -y  and,  out  of  their  zeal  to  throw  out  So* 
merfet,  did  all  they  could  to  promote  Villiers.  Their  en-* 
deavours,  concurring  with  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  made 
the  pronK>tion  of  Villiers  go  glorioufly  on :  infomuch  that^ 
in  a  few  days  after  his  firft  appearance  at  court,  he  was  mad^ 
caprbearer  to  the  king.  He  adied  very  few  weeks  upon  this 
ftage,  when  he  mounted  higher  \  favors  now  coming  thidt 
ptpw  him^  liker  main  Jhowers^  than  fprinkting  drops  or  dews : 
and  thus,  being  knighted,  without  any  other  quaiificatioo, 
he  was  at  the  fame  time  made  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
jand  knight  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  a  ihort  time, 
H  very  (hort,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  for  fuch  a  piodigioiis  af- 
f^  cent,"  he  was  made  a  baron,  a  vifcount,  an  earl,  ajsnar* 
quifs  :  he  became  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  Jorcl  warden 
tif  the  Cinquie  ports>  mafle^  of  the  horfe  ^  and  iniirdy  dif 

pofed 
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fnkti  of  the  /a^ors  of  the  king,  tn  conferring  all  the  honord, 
and  all  the  offices  of  the  three  kingdoms,  wtthoat  a  rival.  In 
this,  he  was  gqided  more  by  appetite,  than  judgment ;  and 
fo  exalted  alinoft  all  of  his  own  numerous  family  and  depen- 
dants, whofe  greateft  merit  was  their  alliance-  to  him  :  which 
eqtiaHy  offended  the  ancient  nobility  and^people  of  all  condi- 
tions, who  few  the  flowers  of  the  crown  evefr  day  fading  and 
withered,  while  the  revenues  thereof  were  facriii^ed  to  tfaie 
enriching  a  private  family.  ''  - 

About  th*  end  of  the  year  1620,  the  marquiR  of  Buck- 
ingham married  the  only  daughter  of  the  e&rl  bf  Rtitlarid, 
who  was  the  richeft  heirefs  in  the  kingdom.  Some  havefaid, 
that  he  debauched  her  ftrft,  and  that  the  earl  of  Rutland 
threatened  him  into  the  marriage :  but  this  may  reafonably 
be  ranked  with  many  other  fcandals  and  abuflve  imputations^ 
which  now  began  to  fpread  very  faft  againft  hrfn«  In  1623, 
.the  marqutfs  perfuaded  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  to  make  a 
journey  into  Spain,  and  to  fetch  home  his  mtftrefs  the  In- 
fanta ;  by  reprefenting  to  him,  how  gallant  and  brave  a  thing 
it  would  be^  and  how  foon  it  would  put  an  end  to  thofe 
formalities,  which,  though  all  fubftantial  matters  were  al- 
ready agreed  upon,  might  yet  retard  her  voyage  into  England 
many  months.  The  king  was  vehemently  againft  this  afFairy 
and  the  e^ent  ihewed  that  he  had  fufficient  reaibn ;  but  the 
foUicitations  of  the  prince  and  the  impetuofity  of  the  marquifs 
prevailed.  The  marquifs  attended  the  prince,  and  was  made 
a  duke  in  his  abfence :  yet  it  is  certain,  fays  lord  Clarendoi^, 
that  the  king  was  never  well  pleafed  with  the  duke,  after 
this  journey  into  Spain  ;  which  was  infinitely  againft  his  will, 
and  contrived  wholly  by  the  duke  out  of  envy,  that  the  earl 
of  Briftol  ibouid  have  the  fole  management  of  fo  great  aik 
affair.  Many  were  of  opinion  that  king  Jandesv  before  his 
death,  grew  weary  of  this  fiavourite,  and  that,  if  he  had  lived, 
he  would  have  deprived  him  at  leaft  of  his  large  and  unli- 
mited power ;  but  there  appeared  no  evidence^  that  the  king 
did  really  leflen  his  afFedion  towards  him. 

Charles  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  the  beginning  of  1625 ; 
and  the  duke  continued  in  the  fame  degree  of  favour  at  the 
leaft  with. the  fon,  which  he  had  enjoyed  fo  many  years  un- 
der the  father.     This  was  matter  of  great  difappointment  to 

very 
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very  many;  who,  knowing  the  great  jealpufy  aid  ind^gna- 
tiooy  which  the  prince  had  heietafore  conceired  againft  the 
duke,  for  having  been  once  very  near  ftrikiog  him,  cxpcStoi 
that  he  would  now  reiaeifil»er  that  infolence,  of  which  he 
often  complained*  But  the  very  contrary  to  this  fell  out : 
the  new  king,  from  the  death  of  ^e  old,  even  to  tbe  death 
of  the  duke  himfelf,  difcovered  the  moft  indre  con6deiiGe  in, 
ai|d  even  friendibip  to  him,  that  ever  k«ng  had  Atewed  to 
any  fubjeA ;  all  preferments  in  chnrch  and  ftate  were  given 
by  him  j  all  his  kindred  and  friends  promoted  to  the  degree 
in  honor,  or  riches,  or  offices,  that  be  thought  fie ;  and  all 
his  enemies  and  envyers  difcouotenanced,  a^  he  appointed* 
fiut  whatever  intereft  and  aiFe&ion  he  might  have  in  the 
prince,  he  had  now  none  with  t!^c  parliament  and  people. 
The  parliament,  which  had  fo  mflily  advanced  the  war 
with  Spain,  upon  tbe  breaking  tbe  match  with  the  Infanta, 
and  (o  paffionatcly  adhered  to  hie  peribn,  was  now  no  more ; 
and  the  afFeAion  and  confidence,  which  the  mi^  part  had 
in  and  for  the  duke,  were  all  changed  now  into  pfiejudioe  and 
animoftty  againfi  him.  All  the  adionn  of  his  life  were  ripped 
up,  and  furveyed  j  and  aH  malicious  glofl^  were  made  upon 
all  he  had  faid,  and  all  he  had  done«  Votes  and  reoMMK 
^9X^^'  pailed  againft  him,  as  an  enemy  of  the  public  ;  and 
bis  ill  management  was  made  tbe  ground  qf  tbe  refiifal  to  give 
the  king  a  fapply.  This  ki>)d  of  treatment  was  lb  ill  fiiiced 
^o  (be  duke's  great  fpirit,  that  inAead  of  breaking  it,  it 
Vfti?¥ight  oontr;9ry  tS^^  i  and  be  Ihewed  the  utnioft  indig- 
nation upon  finding  that  they,  who  flattered  him  moft  before, 
mentioned  him  now  with  the  greateft  bittemeft  and  acrimo- 
mony  ; .  ^nd  that  tbe  fame  men,  who  had  called  him  #jKr  &i- 
wour  for  bringing  the  prince  fiifo  out  of  Spain,  called  bin 
now  the  corrupter  of  tbe  king,  and  betrayer  of  the  liberdes 
of  the  people,  without  imputing  to  bim  the  leaft  crime^ 
committed  fince  the  time  of  that  exalted  adulation.  This  in^ 
dignation  fo  tranfported  tbe  duke,  that  he  ventured  to  mani* 
feft  a  greater  contempt  of  them,  than  he  ihould  have  done; 
for  hfs  caufed  this  and  the  next  parliament  to  be  quickly  dif- 
ibJved,  and  upon  every  diflblution  had  fuch,  as  had  given 
any  ofiFence,  imprifoned  or  difgraced.  He  caufed  new  projcds 
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to  be  every  day  iet  on  foot  for  raifing  money ;  and,  in  fhort^ 
he  faid  and  did  every  thing  with  paffion  and  violence. 

tn  this  fatal  conjun<Slure,  and  while  the  war  with  Spain 
was  yet  kept  up,  a  new  war  was  precipitately  declared  againft 
France  :   for  which  no  reafonable  caufe  could  ever  be  aifign- 
ed.     It  has  been  faid,  that  the  king  was  hurried  into  thi$ 
war,  purely  from  a  private  motive  of  rcfentment  in  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  ;  who,  having  been  in  France  to  bring  over 
the  queen,  had  the  confidence  to  make  overtures  of  an  amour 
to  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  confort  of  Lewis  XIII ;  and  that  his 
high  fpirit  was  fo  fired  with  the  repulfe  he  met  with  on  this 
extraordinary  occaiion,  as  to  be  appeafed  with  nothing  lefs 
than  a  war  between  the  two  nations.     Whatever  was  the  Rapin*i 
caufe,  the  fleet,  which  had  been  defigned  to  have  furprifed  ^^.  ^.    . ' 
Cales,  was  no  fooner  returned  without  fuccefs  and  with  much  aim.  1627, 
-  damage,  than  it  was  repstifed,  and  the  army  reinforced  for 
the  invafion  of  France.     Here  the  duke  was  general  himfclf, 
and  made  that  unfortunate  defcent  upon  the  Ifle  of  Rhee,  in 
which  the  flower  of  the  army  was  loft.     Having  returned  to 
England,  and  repaired  the  fleet  and  the  army,  he  Viras  about 
to  tranfport  bimfelf  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which  was  then 
firaitly  befieged  by  the  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and  for  the  relief 
whereof  the  duke  was  the  more  obliged,  becaufe  at  the  Ifle 
of  Rhee  he  had  received  great  fupplies  of  viduals  and  fome 
men  from  that  town,  the  want  of  both  which  they  laboured 
under  at  this  time.     He  was  at  Portfmouth  for  this  purpofe, 
when  he  was  afliaflinated  by  F.elton  on  the  23d  of  Auguft 
1628,  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  king,  and  the  thirty-fixth  of< 
his  age.     The  particulars  of  this  alTaflination  are  very  well 
known,  being  related  at  large  by  lord  Clarendon,  to  whom 
we  refer  the  reader  :  we  will  here  fubjoin  another  account, 
as  being  alfo  circumftantial  and  curious,  given  by  Sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes,  in  a  manufcript  life  of  himfelf.     "  Auguft  the  23d,  G«n.  Dia, 
"  being  Saturday,  the  duke  having  eaten  his  breakfaft  be-  in  ^;^  Ap. 
"  tween  eight,  and  nine  o'clock  in  the^norning,  in  one  Mr.  villters 
**Mafan's  houfe  in  Portfmouth,  he  was  then  hafting  away  N«.  A. 
*^  to  the  king,  who  lay  at  Refwicke  about  five  miles  diftant, 
^^  to  have  fome  fpeedy  conference  with  him.     Being  come  to 
'^  the  further  part  of  the  entry,  leading  out  of  the  parlor 
"  into  the  hall  of  the  houfe,  he  had  there  fome  conference 
Vol.  XI.  T  "with 
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^  with  Sir  Tbomaa  Frier,  a  colonel ;  and  ftooping  down  in 
•*  talcing  his  leave  of  him,  John  Peltori,  Gentleman,  having 
V  '*  watched  his  opportunity,  thruft  a  long  knife  with  a  white 

^*  halft,  he  had  fecrctly  about  him,  with  great  ftrength  and 
'^  violence  into  his  hreaft  under  his  left  pap,  cutting  the  dia- 
^<  phragma  and  lungs,  and  piercing  the  very  heart  itfelf.  The 
^*  duke  having  received  the  ftroke,  and  inftantly  clapping  hit 
V  right  hand  on  his  fword  hilt^  cried  out  God^s  wounds^  tbi 
^*  villain  hath  killed  me.  Some  report  his  laft  words  other- 
M  wife,  little  diftering  for  fubRance  from  thefe ;  and  it  might 
^^  have  been  wifhed,  that  his  end  had  not  been  fo  fadden, 
,  ^^  nor  his  laft  words  mixed  with  (b  impious  an  expreffion. 
^*  He  was  attended  by  many  noblemen  and  leaders,  yet  none 
<(  could  fee  or  prevent  the  ftroke.  His  duchefs  and  the  coun- 
*«  tefs  of  Anglefey  (the  wife  of  Chriftopher  VHIiers,  earl  of 
**  Anglefey,  his  younger  brother)  being  in  an  upper  room, 
<'  and  hearing  a  noife  in  the  hall,  into  which  they  had  car- 
^^  rled  the  duke,  ran  prefently  into  a  gallery,  that  looked 
^<  down  into  it ;  and  there  beholding  the  duke's  blood 
«(  guih  out  abundantly  from  his  breaft,  nofe  and  mouth, 
<<  (with  which  his  fpeech,  after  thofe  his  firft  words,  had  been 
<*  imoiediately  flopped)  they  brake  into  pitiful  outcries,  and 
<*  raifed  great  lamentation.  He  pulled  oiit  the  knife  himfelf ; 
*^  and  being  carried  by  his  ferv^nts  unto  the  table,  that  ftood 
<<  in  the  (ame  hall,  having  ftruggled  with  death  near  upon  a 
*'  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  length  be  gave  up  the  ghoft  about 
*'  ten  o'clock,  and  lay  a  long  time  after  he  was  dead  upon 
*«  the  table." 

As  to  the  charader  of  this  great  man,  he  was  ^<  of  a  no« 
aatendon  ^^  ble  nature  and  generous  difpofitlon,  and  of  fiich  other  eh- 
**•  *•  •  *«  dowments,  as  made  him  very  capable  of  being  a  great 
^^  favourite  with  ^  great  king.  He  underftood  the  arts  of  a 
«<  court,  and  all  the  learning  that  is  -pVofcfled  there,  exafily 
**  well.  By  long  practice  in  bufinefs,  urfder  a  mafter  that 
<<  difcourfed  excellently,  and  furely  Vncw  all  things  won- 
**  derfully,  and  took  much  delight  in  indo^rinating  Bis  young 
<<  unexperienced  favourite,  who  (he  knew)  would  sdwajs 
*'  be  looked  upon  as  the  workmanfiiip.  of  his  own  hands,  he 
<*  had  obtained  a  quick  conception  and  apprchenfion  of  bu- 
**  fmefs,  and  had  the  habit  of  fpeaking  very  gracefully  and 

'*  pertinently. 
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«  pertinently.  He  was  of  a  moft  flowing  courttfy  and  affa- 
«<  bility  to  all  men,  who  made  artjr  addrdTs  to  him ;  and  fo 
**  defirous  to  oblrge  them,  that  he  ,did  not  enough  confider 
•«  the  vilue  of  the  obligation,  or  the  merit  of  the  perfbn  be 
"  chofe  to  oblige :  from  which  much  of  his  misfortune  re- 
*«  ftflted.  He  wis  of  a  courage  nbt  to  Ite  daumed,  %hich 
^^  was  mamfelkd  in  ail  his  actions,  and  lA  Kis  contefh  With 
**  partttalar  perfons  of  the  greatcft  reputation ;  ahd  efjiecially 
**  in  bis  whole  deYn€lanour  at  the  Iflc  of  Rhee,  both  at  the 
"  landing,  and  upon  the  retreat :  in  both  which  no  man  was 
"  more  fearlefs,  or  more  ready  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  hi^h- 

*  tft-dahgers.    His  kindnefs  ahd  iiffeaioft  to  his  frfciidi  was 

*  fc  Tfcbement,  thiit  they  were  as  fo  many  marriages  for 
^»  Wtfer  aiid  woife;  atid  to  many  leagues  offinfive  and  dfe-' 
^  ^tnfiVe  5  a^  ff  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  loVe  alf  his 
•'''frttJasi  iirtd  tto  Ynake  Wat  upon  M  they  were  angry  with^ 
•*  ^t  the  caiife  be  'g^hat  it  ^ould.     And  it  eannot  bfe  denied, 

*  Mt  hie  was  in  feneth^*  ih  ^t  tithe  fevcbft ;  and  prbrecuted 
•*  ffiole^e  ^oo'kfifl  6pon  a^s  his  enemies  wiOr  the  utmoft  rigor' 

•*  *rttl  "it^tnidlty,  amd  "was  not  eafily  induced  to  a  •reci)nfcilia-*    . 

*  ^oir.-itHis  fingTe  tnisfbitune  was,  which  was  hietd  pro- 
^  d66ISVt  of  ma'n^  greater,  that  he  htver  rtade  a  nbbfe  and' 

*  a  ^crrthy  frlendihip  with  ^  man  fo  Tiear  bis  equal,'  thrf 
**  he  ^culd  frankly  advife  him  for  his  honour  and  tnie  iit- 
^*tcrtft  againft  the  current,  or  rather  thfe  torrent,  of  hltf 
•*  palflbni  :i^a«d  it  may  reafonably  b^  Wieired,  that  ff'h^ 
**hadbieert  Weffed  With  one  faithful  friend,  who  hatf^-lJeeW 
"  qtfrfifefcd  Wrth  Wifdom  and  integrity,  be  would  hW  cbite-; 
^ittitttcH  a^  few  faults,  ind  done  as  franfcendent  wt>rthy  kc-' 
^  ridns,  ais  ii/iy  m^^ho  Ihined  in  fucb  a  fpheire  in  rWa^fi 
••  in  tarope*.  For  he  was  of  an  excellent  difpoHtibn,  and 
**  df  a  roi^d  very  capabte  of  advice  andcoUnfel :  fle^t^j^sfn 
**  his  nature  joft  and  candid,  liberal,  genferous,  and  Voantr* 
•*  fdl ;  nor  was  it  ever  known,  that  the  temptation  6f  money 
^  f^^yed  him  to  do  an  unjuft  or  unkind  thing.— If  be  Haa 
•*  ah  iMnoderate  ambition,  with  which  he  was  charged, — It 
**  doth  not  appear  that  it  was  in  his  nature,  or  that  he  brought 
**  It  with  him  to  the  court,  but  rather  found  it  there. — He 
^  jficfeded  no  ambition,  who  Was  fo  feated  in  the  hearts  of 
•*  iW6  ftith  mafters."    This  is  the  cbaraacr  which  the  erfrl 
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of  Clarendon  has  thought  fit  to  give  the  duke ;  and  if  other 
hiftorians  have  not  drawn  him  in  colours  quite  (b  favorable, 
yet  they  have  not  varied  from  him  in  the  main  lines. 

The  ftory  of  Sir  George  Viliiers,  the  duke's  father,  ap* 
'  pearing  to  an  officer  in  the  king's  wardrobe  at  Windfor  caflle, 
and  prediding  the  duke's  death,  is  fo  very  well  |cnown,  that 
it  iocs  not  feem  neceflary  to  enter  into  any  detail  about  it. 
If  the  reader  thinks  it  worthy  of  any  credit,  and  is  curious 
to  examine  farther  into  it,  he  may  find  it  told  at  large  in  the 
firft  book  of  Clarendon*s  Hi/lory  of  tbt  Ribeliiott. 

VILLIERS  (George)  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a 
very  diftinguifhed  perfonage  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  was 
the  fon  of  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  little 
more  than  an  infant,  when  his  father  was  murdered.     He 
was  born  at  Wallingford-Houfe  in  Weftminfter,  the  30tfa  of 
January  1627  \  and  chriflened  the  14th  of  February  by  Dr. 
w«od*s        Laud,  then  biihop  of  Bath  and  Wells.     After  he  bad  been 
Athen.  Ox.    carefully  trained  under  frveral  tutors,  he  was  fent  to  Cam- 
edii.^i7»i.    ^^^idge  for  a  time ;  and  then  travelled  into  foreign  countries. 
Upon  his  return, -which  was  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  was  conducted  to  Oxford  to  the  king  who 
was  there  \  and  entered  of  Chrift  church.     When  the  king's 
caufe  declined,  he  attended  prince  Charles,  with  whom  he 
went  afterwards  to  Scotland,  and  was  prefent  at  the  battle 
of  Worcefter  in  1651  ^  where,  being  hard  put  to  it  to  fhift 
for  himfelf,  be  efcaped  and  got  beyond  fea,  and  was  fooa 
ntade  knight  of  the  garter.     Afterwards  he  ftole  over  to  Eng- 
land, made  his  court  to  lady  Mary  the  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  lord  Fairfax,  and  married  her  the  .J 9th  of  November 
1657  ;  by  which  Angle  fetch  of  policy,  he  obtained  all  oc 
moft  of  his  eftate,  which  before  was  loft  to  bim.     By  the 
way^  muft  not  this  noble  duke  have  had  extraordinary  ma- 
nagement and  addrefs,  and  have  been  a  man  of  a  moft  ver- 
fatile  genius,  who  could  equally  charm  the  puritanic  Fairfax 
and  the  diilblute  king  Charles  ?  for  he  was  at  this  very  time, 
and  continued  many  years  aftrr,  the  moft  of  all  men  in  favor 
with  this  monarch.    After  the  reftoration,  he  was  computed 
to  be  pofleiled  of  20>oocl.  per  annum  \  which,  with  the 
rQijal  favour,  entitled  him  to  the  iirft  pofts  and  offices  of  tke 
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kingdom.     He  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber^ one  of  the  privy  council,  lord  lieutenant  of  York- 
fliire,  and  at  length  matter  of  the  horfe.    Yet  he  had  no 
wiiiiom,  no  prudence,  no  fteadinels,  and  could  in  fliort  have 
been  of  ufe  in  no  court,  but  fuch  a  one  as  Charles  the  fe* 
cood's ;  where  wit,  and  humour,  and  buffoonery,  and  im- 
morality, and  irreligion,  made  up  the  great  buCinefs  of  the 
king  and  miniftry.     Thus  the  main  employ  of  Buckingham 
was  to  ridicule  and  mimick,  at  which  he  had  an  excellent 
talent ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  ufed  equally  to  ridicuk 
the  witty  Charies  and  his  grave  chancellor  Clarendon,  whofe 
folemntty  doubtleis  muft  have  been  a  fine  fubje6l  for  him* 
At  length  however  he  grew  mifchievous,  as  well  as  witty  ;. 
and  as  much  as  he  bad  obtained  the  king's  favour,  by  pro*, 
moting  every  thing  to  gratify  that  monarch's  paffions,  he  af- 
terwards loii:  it,  and  fell  into  difgrace.     In  1666,  he  main- 
.  tained  fecret  correTpondence  by  letters  and  other  tranfadtons, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  ftir  up  fedition,  and  breed  diftur- 
bances  in  the  nation  ;  and  thb  being  difcovered  and  laid  be* 
fore  the  king. and  privy  council,  he  withdrew  from  courts , 
uidabfconded.     On  the  8th  of  March  the  fame  year,  his 
majefty  iflued  out  a  proclamation  for  apprehending  him  ;  bvc 
he  was  na  where  to  be  found  by  thofe,  who  i^nted  him. 
However,  after  lying  concealed  above  a  year,  ^  he  at  leneth 
yielded  himfelf  up  to  the  king;  and  makjng-moft  humble 
fubmiilion,  was  received  into  favour  the  13th  of  September 
1667,  ^"^  refiored  to  his  place  in  the  council  and  the  bed« 
chamber.     In  1670,  he  is  fuppofed  to  htfve  been  privy  to 
Blood's  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond :  the  at- 
tempt was  to  have  conveyed  that  duke  to  Tyburn,  and  there 
to  have  hanged  him  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  was  taken  out  of 
bis  coach  in  St.  Jameses  fireet  on  the  6th  of  December,  and 
carried  Uasit,  part  of  the  way  by  Blood  and  his  fon,  but  theii 
refcued.     In  June  1671,  he  was  inftalled  chancellor  of  Cam« 
bridge ;  and  the  fame  year  was  fent  ambaflador  to  the  king 
of  France,  who  being  much  pleafed  with  his  perfon,  and 
niore  with  his  errand,  entertained  htm  very  nobly  for  feveral 
days  together ;  and  in  conclufion  gave  him  a  fword  and  belt, 
&t  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  to  the  value  of  forty  thouiand 
^iftolcs.    He  was  afterwards  fent  to  that  king  at  Utrecht  in 
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June  1672,  together  with  lord  Arlhlgtofi,  Und  lord-Halifiix. 
He  was  one  of  the  CAB  A  L  at  Whitehall ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feflion  of  Parliament  in  1672-3,  endeavoured 
to  caft  the  odium  6f  the  Dutch  war  from  himfelf  iipon  lord 
Arlington,  another  of  the  C  A  B  A  L:  In  1674,  he  refign- 
cd  the  chanccllorfhip  of  the  tiniverfity  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
about  this  time  became  a  great  favourer  of  the  nonconfor- 
mifts.  In  1676,  he,  with  the  lords  Salifburjr,  Shafteibury, 
sind  Wharton,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  a  contempt 
in  refufmg  to  retrad:  what  they  had  faid  the  day  before; 
namely,  when  the  duke,  immediately  after  the  king  had  ended 
lii9  ^eech  to  both  houfes,  endeavoured  to  fliew  from  law 
and  reafon,  that  the  long  prorogation  was  nulled,  and  that 
the  parliament  was  confequently  diffolved.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Popifli  plot,  he  was  very  zealous  for  the  pro- 
fbctition  6f  the  peribns  accufed,  and  fliewed  great  oppofition 
to  the  mcafures  of  the  court.  He  died  the  1 6th  of  April 
1687,  after  having  fpent  almoft  his  whole  cftatc  :  Mr.  Wood 
teMb  vs,  that  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Yorkfhire ;  but  Mr. 
Pope  reprefenf^  him,  as  having  died  at  an  inn  in  very  mead 
ciftuftiftances.  He  was  interred  in  Henry  the  Vllth's  chapel 
at  Weftminfter,  near  his  father. 

He  is  the  author  of  feveral  little  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe ; 
and  •■  alfo  of  fome  dramatic  works,  the  moft  memorable  of 
which  by  far  is,  «  The  RchearfaU"  This  comedy  was 
wiitten  in  the  yeafrs"^  1663  and- 1664,  ready  for  appearing 
upon  the  ftage,  when  the  plague  breaking  out  in  1665,  put 
a  ftop  to  every  thing ;  and  it  was  l^id  by  for  feveral  years, 
and  did  not  appear  till  1671.'  During  this  interval  many 
plays  came  ford),  writ  in  heroic  rhime  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Sir  WilKam  Davenantin  1669,  Mr.  Dryden,  anew  laureat, 
^appeared  on  the  ftage,  much  admired  and  highly  applauded. 
This  moved  the  duke  to  make  confiderable  alteratiohs  in  his 
play ;  and  to  change  the  name  of  his  hero  from  Bilboa,  by 
whom  was  meant  Sir  Robert  Howard,  to  Bayes,  for  the 
better  expofing  of  Diyden.  It  was  received  with  vaA  applaufe, 
and  obtained  a  prodigious  charader,  which  it  has  fupported 
ever  fince  j  for  it  is  now  frequently  a  Aed  at  our  theatres,  and 
raiies  probably  as  loud  a  laugh,  as  h  did  at  its  firft  appear- 
ance«    It  has  ever  been  reckoned  a  moft  perfed  piece  im  fts 

.    '  kindi 
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Idm)  I  aad  a  confummate  judge  ma^kes  k  a  vtiy  ftaqdard  in 

the  way  of  ridicule.     «  Wc  may  obfcrvc,  (ays  he,  that  in  ^J^^j^^ 

<<  our  own  nation,  the  molt  fuccefsful  criticiim  or  method  of  naeriftici, 

^<  refutation  is  that,  which  borders^  moft  on  the  nuanner  of  ^*  '• 

«« the  earlicft  Greek  comedy.    The  highly  rated  buclefque 

*'  poem,  written  on  the  fubjed:  of  our  religious  controverfies  Hodibtas. 

*'  in  the  laft  age,  is  a  fufficient  token  of  this  kind.     And 

"  that  juflly  admired  piece  of  comic  wit>  given  os  fome  time  The  Re- 

*'  after  by  an  author  of  the  higheft  quality,  has  furnifbedoor  ^^^^" 

*^  beft  wits  in  all  their  controverfies,  even  in  religion  and 

**  politics,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  wit  and  learning,  with 

*«  the  moft  effeSual  and  entertaining  method  of  exp^iing 

*'  folly,  pedantry^  faUe  reafon,  ^d  ill  writing/'    Dryden,  , 

in  r^vei^  for  this  ridicule  and  unmrciful  i^ofing^  as  blQiop 

Burnet  calls  it,  ialyrifed  the  duke  under,  the^  name  of  ^imrif 

in  his  poem  called  Jhfqkm  and  4^bit9phel  \  and  the;  ppuiv- 

tr^it  is  admirable^  ^ing  allowed,  fays^  Wood,  by  a]l  who 

knew  or  ever  heard  of  the  duke,  lo  bj^ye  been  drawn  .e;ta£tly 

bsm  the  life.    This  b  it :.  .    *        . 

f  <  Some,  of  tl^eir  cl^iefs  were  princes  of  the  land  i 
•     1^  In  t)^e  firft  ran|Q  of  theiiit4i4  ^imri  ftand. 
<<  A  man  (b  various^  that  hq  feem'4  to  be 
^  Not  one,  but  all  mankind'^  epitome : 
<^  Stiff  in  opinions,  alway  ia  the  wroi)g» 
^^  Was  every  thing  by  ijlairts>,  ajod  nothing  long; 
'^  But  in  jthci  coqrfe  of  one  r^volyiog  moon, 
M,  \U2A  chymift,  fidl^r^.  ftatefman,;  and  buffoon :        ' 
'^  Then  all  for  women,  paintings  rbiming,  drijiking, 
<<  Befides  ten  thoufand  freaks  that  died  io  thinking* 
^^  Bleft  madman,  who  could  eyeiry  hpur  eoiploy 
^<  With  fqmetbing  new  to  w^fl^s  or  to  enjoy  I 
«<  Railing  and  praifing  w^re  his  ufual  themes ; 
««  And  both  (to  ihew  his  judg^Wit)  in  extremes : 
.  ^<  So  over  v^knt,  or  over  dvU, 
*^  Th^t  every  n^s^n  with  hini  was  God  or  Devil* 
^<  In  fquan4ri4ig  wealth  was  bis  peculiar  art : 
^'  Nothing  w/ent  unrewa|de4i  but  defert*. 
^^  Begg^'d  by  foo)s,  wbom  ftiU  he  found  too  tate  i 
<<  He  bad  hig  j^fi^  but  they  had  bis  efiatc. 

T  4  «  He 
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««  He  laughM  himfclf  from  court ;  then  fought  relief 
'  '     «♦  By  forming  parties,  but  could  nc"er  be  chief: 
•*  For,  fpitc  of  him,  the  weight  of  bufinefs  fell 
•^  On  AbfaMm  and  wife  Achitophel. 
**  Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 
<<  He  left  not  fadion,  but  of  that  was  left. 

But  as  it  would  be  injuflice  to  take  his  charaAer  only 
from  a  poet  and  fatyrift,    who  was  at  the  fame  time  bialled 
by  motives  of  revenge ;  we  will  fubjoin  it,  as  it  is  copioully 
drawn  by  bi(hop  Buri>et.     The  duke  of  Buckingham,  lays 
Hift.  of  his    that  hiftorian,  ^^  was  a  man  of  a  noble  prefence.     He  had  a 
voL  iT'"**    "  8^^*^  livelinefs  of  wit,  and  a  pecuHar  facuhy  of  turning  all 
<*  things  into  ridicule  with  bold  figures  and  natural  delcrtp- 
<<  tions.     He  had  no  fert  of  literature  :  only  he  was  drawn 
**  into  chymiftry :    and  for  fome  years  he  thought,  he  was 
*'  Very  near  finding  the  philofopher's  ftone ;  which  had  the 
f  ^  efFe3  that  attends  on  all  fuch  men  as  he  was,  when  they 
^'  are  drawn  in  to  lay  out  for  it.     He  had*  no  principles  of 
^*  religion,  virtue,  or  friendfhip.     Pleafure,  frolick,  or  ex<- 
<^  travagant  diveriion  was  all  that  he  laid  to  heart.     He  wes 
^^  true  to  nothing,  for  he  was  not  true  to  himfelf.     He  bad 
^^  no  fleadinefs  nor  conduct :  he  could  keep  no  fecret,  nor 
«*  execute  any  defign  without  fpoiling  it.     He  could  never 
*<  fix  his  thoughts,  nor  govern  his  efhte,  though  then  the 
^<  greateft  in  England.    -He  was  bred  about  the  king;  and 
*<  for  many  years  he  had  a  great  afcendant  over  him  :  but  he 
<*  fpake  of  him  to  all  perfons  with  that  contempt,  that  at  lafl 
<^  he  drew  a  laftirig  dilgrace  upon  himfelf :  and  he  at  length 
*'  ruined  both  body  and  mind,  fortune  and  reputation  equally. 
*'  The  madnels  of  vice  appeared  in  his  perfon  in  very  emi- 
'^  nent  inftanccs ;  finee  at  laft  he  became  contemptible  and 
**  poor,  fickly,  and  funk  in  his  parts,  as  well  as  in  all  o- 
*^  cher  refpeds  ;  fo  that  his  converfation  wai  as  much  avoid- 
*'  ed,  as  ev?r  it  had  been  courted.     He  found  the  king, 

wJ^'s  «-*    "  ^^^"  ^^  ^*"*^  ^^^  ^^  travels  in  the  year  1645,  newly 

count  varies  ^^  come  to  Paris,  fent  over  by  his  father  when  his  affairs 

.^Httiefrom  c.  declined  :  and  finding  the  king  enough  inclined  to  receive 

**  ill  iihpneffions,  he,  who  was  then  got  into  all  the  impie* 

^'  ties  and  vices  of  the  age»  fet  himfelf  to  corrupt  the  king, 

"in 
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«<  in  which  he  was  too  fiicccfsful,  being  fcconde^  in  that 
*«  wicked  dcfign  by  the  lord  Percy.  And  to  compfeat  the 
*'  matter,  Hobbcs  was  brought  to  him,  under  the  pretence 
«*  of  inftruStng  him  in  mathematics  :  and  he  laid*  before  him 
**  his  fchcmcs,  both  with  relation  to  religion  and  politics, 
««  which  made  deep  antji  la(Kng  impreffions  on  the  king's 
<<  mtnd.  So  that  the  main  blame  of  the  king's  ill  principles 
•*  and  bad  morals  was  owing  to  the  duke  cX  Buckingham,'* 
Befides  The  Rebearfaly'  ^t^Mne  was  the  author  of  fomc 
other  dramatic  pieces :  as.  The  Chances^  a  comedy  altered 
from  Fletcher;  The  Rejtauration^  or  Right  will  take  plaee^ 
a  tragi  -  comedy ;  The  Battle  of  Sedgmoovy  a  farce  ;  The  AdiH^ 
tent  Couple^  or  the  Hvjband  may  thank  himfelfy  a  fragment. 
He  was  the  author  of  ibme  profe-pleces,  among  which  were 
jifg  EJpfyupon'Reafon  and  Religion^  in  a  letter  to  Nevile 
Pain,  Efq;  On  Human  Reafon^  addrefled  to  Martin  Clifford, 
Eiq;  An  Account  of  a  Conference  hetween  the  Duke  and  Father 
Fitzgerald  J  whom  King  James  feni  to  convert  bis  Grace  in  bis 
ficinefs-y  and,  A  Jhort  Difcourfe' upon  the  Reafonahlenefs  4if 
mien^s  having  a  religion  or  worjbip  of  God.  This*  laft  was 
printed  in  1^59  and  pafied  through  three  editions.  The 
duke  wrote  alfo  feveral  fmall  poems,  complimentary  and  far 
tyrical.  One  is  intitled.  The  lofi  mijlrefs^  a  complaint  again/i 
the  Countefs  of  ■  Shrewfbury,  as  is  fuppofed  ;  whofe 

lord  he  killed  in  a  duel  on  her  account,  and  who  is  faid  to 
have  held  the  duke's  horfe,  difguifed  like  a  page,  during  the 
combat.  The  loves  of  this  tender  pair  are  touched  by  Mr* 
Pope,  among  the  following  lines  : 

<«  Behold,  what  bleffings  wealth  to  life  can  lend ! 

<^  And  fee,  what  comfort  it  aiFords  our  end. 

*<  In  the  worft  inn's  worft  room,  with  mat  half-hung, 

««  The  floors  of  plaifler,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 

**  On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repairM  with  ftraw, 

*'  With  tape- tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 

**  The  George  and  garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 

<«  Where  tawdry  yellow  ftrovc  with  dirty  red, 

**  Great  Villiers  lies — alas  !  how  chang'd  from  him, 

*«  That  life  of  plcafurc,  and  that  foul  of  whim  ! 

«« Gallant 
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«f  Gallant  and  gaj^  in  Cliv^dci)'^.  pr^^M^  ^^Icoyo, 

<<  The  bpwcr  of  wan^pi  S^hv^fiv^y  and  love  ; 

<<  Oc  JMft  as  gay  at  covncU»  in  a  ux^ 

<<  Of  mioiicLM  {tace(x^qi,  ^^i^if  mttrry  k]iig« 

«<  No  wit  to  flatter,  left  oif  all  h^  ftore ! 

<<  No  f^tol  ^31  l<iugh  at,  wbi<;|i  ^  vs^m^  opiore. 

*•  There,  viftor  of  bi4>ealth>  9f  f<y1i«W»v  fricn4«» 

f<  And  fames  this  lord  q^  uf^^^  thq/uiands  ends. 

Epift.  to  Alien  Lord  Bathurft,  v*  297. 

The  greateft  psgt  of  the  above-mctntioi^cd  works»  with  le- 
y^ral  of  his  grace's  fpeeches,  we.re  printed  in  a  bookftUer's 
mifcellany,  containing  various  i^ms  and  fp^eches  of  emi* 
iient  perfons,  with  the  title  pf,  Th^  W^rks,  rf  bis  Cracf 
Cidrgi  Viiliersj  ku  Duke  of  J^t^ciipgham*  l^^i.  1715,  in 
two  voluipes,  Svo. 

T 

VINCI  (LfiONAROQ  AA)..^iUu(lrious  j^taikfi  paiotet^ 
a^id  univerfal  genius,  wa^  deicepc^d  from  ^  n^Qhl^  iam^Xj  in 
Tufcasny,.  and  born  in  a  ^aaip.xaj^e^  VifiQi  jiea^  j^lpr^oes* 
in  r445.  He  w^  placed  undei;  Andse?^  Verroqhio^  a  cele- 
Ivr^i^d  painter  of  tha^  city  y  h\\%  ibon  fi^pafTed  fa^  ^d  all 
bis  prcdeceiTors  fo  much,  that  he  ^  pw|^  t(>.  ba^Q  bcim  thf 
^a^er  q£  the  third  or  golden  i^  pf  miadixa  |]iaint\Qg«  His 
fMrpafiin^  Verrpchia  ^i^  i^ppeared  in  a  piece,  wbicb  that 
painter  b^d  made  of  St.  John,  baptizing  om;  Saviour.  Vinci, 
qy  his  ovder,  a01&ed  bim  in  that  piece,  and  painted  an  angd, 
holding  up  fome  of  the  veftments  \  vvhidx  proved  lb  much  the 
fineft  figure  in  it,  that  it  vifibly  difcredited  all  the  reft :  and 
this  hurt  Verrochio  to  that  degree,  that  i^e  iiefolved  never  10 
ufe  his  pencil  any  more. 

Lrconardo,  quitting  Veirocchio,  fet  up  for  bimfelf  \  and 
did  many  paintings,  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Florence. 
He  became  in  ail  refpefts  a  moft  accomplifhedperfon*  Never 
was  painter  more  knowing  in  the  theory  of  his  art,  than  he. 
He  was  well  fkiljed  in  anatomy,  a  matter  in  optics  and  geo- 
metry, and  applied  himfelf  thoroug^y  to  th/t  ftudy  of  nature 
and  her  operations  :  for  be  maintained  the  knowledge  of  na* 
ture  to  be  the  ground-work  of  painting ;  and  fuppofed  very 
^eafonably,  that  no  man  could  imitate  what  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with.  Bnt  his  ftudies  were  far  from  terminating 
here  :  as  his  genius  was  univerfal,  for  fureiy  no  man's  was 
ever  more  fo,  he  applied  himfclf  to  arts,  to  literature,  to 
accomplrfliments  of  the  body ;  and  he  excelled  in  every  thing 
he  appKcd  to.  He  was  a  good  archited,  an  able  carver,  and 
cxtrcthely  weH  verfed  in  the  mechanics :  he  had'  at  fine  voice, 
and  uhderflbod  mufic,  and  both  played  and  fung  as  well  as 
any  man  of  his  titne.  He  was  a  well  formed  perfen,  and  ^ 
mafter  of  all  genteel  exertifes.  He  underflood  the  manage- 
ment of  a  horfe,  and  took  defight  in  appearing  well  mounted : 
and  he  was  very  dextrous  in  the  u(e  of  arms.  His  behavior 
was  polite,  and  his  converfation  fo  infinitely  taking,  that  no 
man  ever  enjoyed  it  without  pteafurc,  or  left  it  without  r<r- 
grct. 

His  reputation  foon  fpread  itielf  all  over  Italy,  where  he 
became  known  for  the  firfl  man  of  his  age  In  a]I  polite  arts. 
Lewis  6fofza,  duke  of  Milan,  called  him  to  his  court,  and 
prevailed  with  him  to  be  a  dircftor  of  the  academy  for  archip 
tcdurcj  he  had  joft  eftablifhed :  where  Leonardo  foon  ba- 
nilhed  aB  the  old  Gothic  fafcions,  and  reduced'eVery  thing  to 
the  happy  fimpHcity  and  purity  of  the  Greek;s  and  Romany. 
•  About  this  time,  duke  Lewis  formed  a  d^figo  of  fiipplying 
the  city  of  Mihn  with  water  by  a  new  canal :  the  execution 
of  which  -projeft  was  deputed  to  Leonardo.     In  order  to  ac* 
complifli  this  vaft  defign,  he  fpent  much  time  In  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy  and  mathcmatits ;  applying  with  double  ardor  to 
thofe  parts,  which  might  give  him  light  into  the  work  he 
had  undcrialcen.     Tb  thefe  he  joined  antiquity  and  hiftory'; 
and  obfervcd,  as  he  went  along,  how  the  Ptolemies  had  con- 
duced the' waters  of  the  Nile  through  the  feveral  parts  of 
Egypt ;  and  how  Trajan  had  opened  a  commerce  with  NU 
comedia,  by  rendering  navigable  the  lakes  and  rivers,  lying 
between  that  city  and  the  fea.     At  length,  he  brought  this 
.  great  work  to  pafs  ;  and  happily  atchieved  what  fome  thought 
next  to  impoffible,  by  rendering  hills  ^nd  valleys  navigable 
with  fecurity;     The  canal  goes  by  the  name  of  Mortefana, 
being  above  200  miles  in  length ;  and   paQcs  through  the 
Vafteilhe  and' the  valley  of  Chiavenn^,  conducing  the  wa- 
ten  of  the  river  Add?  to  the  very  walls  of  Milan. 

Aftei 
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After  Leonardo  had  been  laboring  feme  years,  for  the  fer» 
vice  of  Milan,  in  quality  of  archite<d  and  engineer^   he  was 
called,  by  the  duke*s  order,  to  adorn  and  beautify  it  by  his 
paintings :  and  he  painted,  among  other  things,  his  crele- 
brated  piece  of  our  Saviour's  Lafl  Supper.     Francis  I  was 
fo  charmed  with  this,  that,  finding  it  impra£ktcab]e  to  have 
it  renioved  into  France,  he  ordered  a  copy  to  be    taken, 
which  is  Aill  to  be  feen  at  St.  Geraains  ;  while  the  original, 
being  painted  in  oil,  and  upon  a  wall  not  fufficiently  fecured 
from  moifture,  has  been  defaced  long  ago*     The  wars  of 
Italy  began  now  to  interrupt  him  j  and  his  friend  and  patroot 
duke  Lewis,  being  defeated  and  carried  prifoner  to  France, 
ike  academy  was  dcftroyed,  the  profeflbrs  turned  adrift,  and 
the  arts  efi'e(^ually  baniflied  out  of  Milan.     In  14999  the 
year  before  duke  Lewis's  defeat,  Leonardo  being  at  Milan 
wa$  defired,  by  the  principals  of  the  place,  to  contrive  fome 
new  device  for  the  entertainment  of  Lewis  XII  of  France 
who  was  juft  then  ready  to  make  bis  entrance  into  that  ctty« 
lieonardo  confented,  and  accordingly  made  a  very  curious  au* 
tomaton :  it  was  the  figure  of  a  lion,  whoie  infide  was  fo 
well  furnifhed  with  machinery,  ^hat  it  marched  out  to  meet 
the  king ;  made  a  ftand  when  it  came  before  him  s  reared 
up  on  its  hinder  legs  ;   and,  opening  its  breaft,  prefentcd  a 
fcutcheon;  with  flower  de  luces  quartered  upon  it. 

The  diforders  of  Lombardy,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his 
patrons  the  Sforzi,  obliging  Leonardo  to  quit  Milan,  he  re- 
tired to  Florence  ',  where  he  floriihed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Medici.  In  1503,  the  Florentines  refolving  to  have  their 
council'Chamber  painted,  Leonardo  by  a  public  decree  was 
ele£led  to  the. office  ;  and  got  Michael  Angelo  to  affift  him 
in  painting  one  fide  of  it,  while  he  himfelf  painted  the  other. 
Michael  Angelo  was  then  but  a  young  man^  yet  had  acquired 
a  great  reputation,  and  was  not  afraid  to  vie  with  Leonarda 
Jealoufy,  as  is  ufual,  arpfe  between  them  ;  and  each  had 
their  partifans,  who  helped  to  imbitter  them  againft  each  0- 
ther,  fo  that  at  lail  they  became  open  enemies.  About  th» 
time,  Raphael  was  led  by  Leonardo's  reputation  to  Florence; 
the  firfl  view  of  whofe  works  afionifhed  him,  and  wroi^ 
in  him  a  reformation,  to  which  all  the  glory  he  afterwards 
acquired  has  been  afcribed  by  fome.    Leonardo  kept  dofe  to 

Florenccy 
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Florence,  tiH  1513;  and  then  went  to  Rome,  which  it  is 
faid  he  had  never  yet  feen.     Leo  X,  then  Pope,  who  had  a 
love  for  painting  and  the  fine  arts,  received  him  gracioufly, 
and  refolved  to  employ  him :   upon  which,   Leonardo   fet 
himfelf  to  the  difiilling  of  oUs,  and  the  preparing  of  varni(h, 
to  cover  his  paintings  with.     Leo,*  informed  of  this,  faid 
(martly  enough,   that  ^*  nothing  could  be  expected  from  a 
^'  man,  who  thought  of  Aniihing  his  works,  before  he  had 
**  begun  them :"  and  this  unlucky  bon  mot  of  Leo,  toge« 
ther  with  other  little  mortifications  related  by  Vafari,  who,  • 
however,  on  account  of  his  great  partiality  to  Michael  An- 
gelo,  is  not  altogether  to  be  credited,  made  him  fo  weary  of 
Kome,  that,  having  an  invitation  from  Francis  I,  he  removed 
into  France*     He  was  above  feventy  years  of  age,  when  he 
undertook  this  journey  :  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  fatigues 
of  it,  together  with  the  change  of  climate,  contributed  to 
the  difiemper,  of  which  he  died.      He  Iangui£bed  feveral 
months  at  Fontainebleau,  during  which  time  the  king  went 
frequently  to  fee  him  :  and  one  day,  as  he  was  raifing  himfelf 
up  in  bed  to  thank  the  king  for  the  honor  done  him,  he  was 
at  that  iofiant  feized  with  a  fainting  fit ;  and,  Francis  (loop- 
ing to  fupporc  him,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  that  monarch. 
He  died  in  1 520. 

Nature  perhaps  never  was  more  lavilh,  than  in  the  com* 
pofition  of  this  great  man  ;  for  (he  gave  him  even  all,  that 
(he  had  to  give.  We  have  fpoken  above  of  his  many  and 
various  accompliihments.  As  to  his  art,  he  was  extremely 
diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  works  :  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Rubens,  that  his  chief  excellence  lay  in  giving  every  thing 
its  proper  charader ;  he  was  wonderfully  diffident  of  himfelf,  \ 
vid  lb  curious,  that  he  left  feveral  pieces  unfiniihed  *,  believ«i 
iogf  that  his  hand  could  never  reach  that  idea  of  perfe<^ion, 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind.  Some  of  his  paint- 
uigs  are  to  be  feen  in  England  and  other  countries,  but  the 
grtateft  part  of  them  are  in  Florence  and  France.  He  com-* 
pofed  a  great  number  of  difcourfes  upon  feveral  curious  fub- 
jcfls,  among  which  were,  '*  A  Trcatifc  of  the  Nature, 
**  Equilibrium,  and  Motion  of  Water  i  A  Treatife  of  Ana* 
"  tomy ;  The  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe ;  A  Treatife  of  Perfpccr 
*'  tive;  A  Treatife  of  Light  and  Shadows ;  and,  A  Treatife 
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««  oT  Ptiitttfigt'*  liont  of  thcfe  have  feniti  \hkit  ^Wry  (nfel 
Ay-light,  but  the  "  Trcattfe  nf  tht  An  df  l^ihrirtg!*'  I 
noble  edition  of  wliich  was  |)rtn(hcd  by  R.  da  FVefoc  at  Pi- 
ns in  1651,  with  figures  by  Nicolas  Pbtrffin.  It  was  alb 
pdbliflied  in  Englilh  in  ly^i^  8vo,  with  a  Kfe  of  th^  aadior 
p^xcd  'y  from  which  we  have  extracted  chiefly  this  accotiiit 
of  him. 


VIRGIL,  in  Latin  PaWius  VffgiHus  MJrrdj  the  mol 
citcettent  of  di  the  ancient  Roman  poets,  w^s  born  thie  15A 
of  Odlober,  in  the  year  of  Rome  6S4,  in  the  cohfuVlhip  tf 
Pompey  and  Craflus,  at  a  village  called  Andes,  now  Petula, 
not  far  from  Klantua.     His  father  wds  undbiArtedly   of  loir 
Uith  and  mean  circtimdances,  but  by  his  Fnduflry  A  itiucb 
i%€6mmended  himfelf  to  his  mafter,  that  hb  j^^ve  him  hii 
daughter,  named  Mara,  in  marriage,  as  a  reward  of  his  fide- 
lity.    Our  poet,^  difcovcring  carty  mirks  of  a  very  fin'c  gie- 
nius,  was  fent  at  twelve  years  old  to  ftndy  atCitmona^  wlAxt 
he  continued  tiH  his  feventeenth  year.   He  was  iijbn  removd 
to  Milan)  and  from  thence  to  Napfey;  being  thi  refideiice  of 
fisfveral  teachers  of  phitofbphy  and  pblite  Itearning ;  and  applied 
himfelf  heartily  to  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.     But  pbyfic  and  mathematics  were  bi^  fafVbrite  (ci- 
ences,  which  he  cultivated  with  much  care ;  and  t^  this  early 
tindure  of  geometrical  learning  were  owing  prdb^bly,  that 
regularity  of  thought,  propriety  of  exprcffion,  and  exadnefif 
in  condtifling  M  fbbje£ts,  for  which  he  is  lb  remartcable.  He 
kamed  the  Epicurean  philofophy  under  the  celebrated  Syro, 
of  whom  Cicero  fpeaks  twice  wifh  the  greateiV  ehcbmhmss 
both  of  his  teirning  and  virtue :  his  acquaSntanct'with  Vaitft, 
his  £rft  patron^  coriimenced  by  his  being  iHfcw-itbilfchtwitil 
bim  und<^r  fhis  philofopher.     After  Virgil  IriB  cbtf!tite:(rtit 
his  fludies  at  Najples,  Donattis  aifirms,  th^t  be  ttkS^zjMc- 
ney  to  Ronie ;  and  relates  fome  ir.arvellous  ch-cdnifbnd^ 
concerning  hH  being  made  known  to  Au^fttis,'  whkrft,,  Kke 
many  oth^r  pMtculars  in  his  account  of  this  ^et;  Uteath^ 
very  much  tfie  air  of  fable.     The  truth  is,  We  hivt  fto  ctt- 
tatn  knowledge  of  the  time  and  occafion  of  Vtrgif^  gbjng 
to  Rome,  ho^iv  hi^  connexions  with  the  ^ts  ahd  'diim  of 
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j|uality  began,  nor  how  be  was  introdaced  to  At  tbiat  0f . 
Auguihis. 

We  cannot  imagine,  th^t  fucb  an  exalted  genius,  ai  Vir* 
gil  was  blefled  with,  tould  He  long  unadtive  and  unexefted« 
Accordingly  it  is  related  that,  in  the  warmth  of  early  youth, 
he  framed  a  noble  defign,  of  writing  an  heroic  poefli  ^*  Ort 
*•  the  Wars  of  Rome  ;'*   bat,  after  fomc  attempts,  was  dif- 
couraged  from  proceeding  by  the  roughnefs  and  aiperity  of 
the  old  Roman  names,  t^ich  not  only  difgufled  his  deticat* 
ear,  hot,  as  Horace  exprefles  it,   qua  verfu  dieen  nm  f/fi 
He  turned  faimfelf  therefore  to  pdloral ;    and,    daptivated 
himfeTf  with  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of  Theocritvs,  was 
ambitious  to  introduce  this  new  Q>ecies  of  poetry  among  the 
fiomans.     His  firft  performance  in  this  #ay  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  IT.  C.  709,  the  ytki  before  the  deadi  of 
Julius  Caefar,  when  the  poet  was  in  his  25tfa  year :  it  is  in«< 
titled  Alesds.     Poffibly  Pal^gmon  was  his  fecond :  ft  is  a  clo(^ 
imitation  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Idylls  of  Theocritus.    Mr* 
Warton  places  Sikftus  next :  which  is  faid  to  haie  been  pub- 
licly recited  on  the  ftage  by'  Cytheris,  a-  celebrated  come-* 
dian.    Cicero,  having  heard  this  eclogue,  cried  out  in  aii 
extafy  of  admiration,  that  the  author  of  it  was  magna ^ti 
altera  Roma ;  efteeming  himfelf,  fay  the  commentators,  to 
be  the  firft.     But  the  words  may  be  underftood  in  a  very  dif^ 
ferent  fenfe,  and  more  honorable  to  Cicero.  Theful)}ed6f  thii 
eclogue,  we  ihould  remember,  was  an  account  oiF  the  £pi* 
curean  philofophy  both  natural  and  moral,  which' had  beeh 
but  lately  beautifully  iliuftrated  by  Lucretius :  an  author^ 
vrhom  Cicero  was  fo  eminently  fond  of,  as  to  revife  and 
publifh  his  work.  Upon  hearing  therefore  the  beautiful  verlei 
of  Virgil  upon  the  fame  fubjed,  Cicero  exclainded  to  this 
purpofe,  <^  Behold  another  great  genius  rifing  up  among  us^ 
"  who  will  prove  a  fecond  Lucretius."    Mr.  Warton  is  the 
autiit)»r  of  this  very  ingenious  and  natural   interpTetattonh 
Viigif  s  fifth  eclogue  is  compofcd  in  allufion  to  the  death  and 
deification  of  Czfar.     The  battle  of  Philtppi  in  71a  having 
put  an  end  to  the  Roman  liberty,  the  veteran  ibldter$  began 
tomurniur  for  their  pay;   and  Auguftus,  to'  reward. tbem^ 
diftributed  among  them  the  lands  of  Mantua  and  Cremona* 
yirgil  was  invdlved  in  this  common  calamity,  and  appUed 
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to  Varus  and  PoUio^  who  warmly  recommended  him  to  An* 
^guftus,  and  procured  for  him  his  patrimony  again.  Full  o( 
gratitude  to  Auguftus,  he  compofed  the  Tityrus^  in  wUch 
lie  introduces  two  (hepberds:  one  of  them,  complaining  of 
the  diftradion  of  the  times,  and  of  the  havoclc  the  foldicrt 
made  among  the  Mantuan  farmers  ;  the  other,  rejoicing  for 
the  recovery  of  his  efiate,  and  promiling  to  honor  the  pcriba 
who  reftored  it  to  him  as  a  God.  But  our  poet's  joy  wa 
not  of  long  contintiance ;  for  we  are  told,  that  when  he  ft- 
turned. to  take  pofleilion  pi  his  farm,  he  was  violently  af- 
laulted  by  the  intruder,  and  would  certainly  have  been  killed 
hy  him»  if  he  bad  not  efcaped  by  fwimming  haftily  over  the 
Mincio.  Upon  this  unexpe&ed  difappointment,  melancbdj 
and  dejefied,  he  returned  to  Rome  to  renew  his  petition ; 
mnd,  during  his  journey,  feems  to  have  compofed  his  ninth 
eclogue,  l^he  celebrated  eclogue,  intitled  Pollioy  was  com- 
pofed in  714,  upon  the  following  occafion.  The  confvl 
PoUio  on  the  part  of  Antony,  and  Maecenas  on  the  part  of 
Caefar,  had  made  up  the  diflferences  between  them  i  by  agree- 
}ng,  that  Odavia,  half  fifter  to  Csefar,  ihould  be  given  in 
marriage  to  Antony.  I'his  agreement  caufed  an  univerfal 
joy  ;  and  Virgil,  in  this  eclogue,  teftified  his.  0£lavia  was 
with  child  by  her  late  hufband  Maroellus  at  the  time  of  this 
marriage :  and,  whereas  the  Sybil  line  oracles  had  foretold, 
that  a  child  was  to  be  born  about  this  time,  who  ihould  rule 
the  world,  and  eftablifh  perpetual  peace,  the  poet  ingeni- 
oufly  fuppofes  the  child  in  06tavia's  womb  to  be  -the  glorious 
infant,  under  whofe  reign  mankind  was  to  be  happy, '  the 
golden  age  to  return  from  heaven,  and  fraud  and  violence  to 
be  no  more.  In  this  celebrated  poem,  the  author  with  great 
delicacy  at  the  fame  time  pays  his  court  to  both  the  chie£r, 
to  his  patron  Pollio,  to  Odavia,  and  to  the  unborn  infant. 
It  is  dedicated  to  PoUio  by  name,  who  was  at  that  time  con* 
iul  i  and  therefore  we  are  fure  of  the  date  of  this  eclogue, 
as  it  is  known  that  he  enjoyed  that  high  office  in  714.  In 
7i5»  Pollio  was  fent  againft  the  Parthini,  a  people  of  Illy^ 
rtcum  ^  and  during  this  expedition,  Virgil  addrefled  to  him  a 
beautiful  eclogue,  called  Pbarmaceutria.  His  tenth  and  laft 
S«e  OAL*  eclogue  is  addrefled  to  Gallus.  Thefe  were  our  poet's  firft 
Lus.  prod  Motions ;  and  we  have  been  the  more  drcumftantial  m 
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our  account  of  fome  of  theA)»  as  many  {)artU:ulars  of  his  lif^ 

arc  intimately  conne£led  with  them.  ^ 

Being  in  his  34th  year,  he  retired  to  Naples;  and  laid  the 

plan  of  his  inimitable  (?^<?r^/Vx,  which  he  undertook  at  th« 

entreaties  of  Maecenas,  to  whom  he  dedicated  them  : ,  not  to 

rival  and  excel  Hefiod,  as  Ke  had  lately  done  Theocritus* 

but  on  a  noble  political  motive^  and  to  promote  the  welfare 

of  his  country.     Great  was  the  defolation  occafiohed  by  the 

ciril  wars  :   Italy  was'  almoft  depopulated :   the  lands  were 

uncultivated  and  unftocked :  a  famine  and  inri4rre(^ioQ  tn% 

fued :  and  Auguftus  himfelf  hardly  efcaped  being  ftoned  by 

the  people,  who  attributed  this  calamity  to  ambition.     His 

wife  and  abFe  minifter  therefore  refolved,  if  poflible,  to  revive 

the  decayed  fpirit  of  hu(bandry,  to  introduce  a.tai|:r  for  agri«» 

tultur^',  even  among  the  great;  and  could  not^think'ofa 

better  methbd  to  tffcA  this,  than  to  recommend  it  by  the 

infinuating  charms  of  poetry.     Virgil  fully  anfyirercd  tfie  cx-% 

pedations  of  his  polite  pJtrSn  ;.,*Tor  the  Geor^ics  contain  .d^\ 

thofe  mafterly  bfeauties,    that  might  be /^xpe^ted,  from  aa 

exalted  genius,  whofe  judgment  and  imagination  were  in  full 

maturity  and  vigor,  and  who  had  leifure  to  give  tde  laft  polifh 

and  pei-fe<iEHonr  to  his  incomparable  workmarifhip.     They  are 

divided'JrttttfQur  books ;  and  the  fubjefls  of  them  are  parti* 

larly  fpecifieS  in  the  four  firft  lines  of  the  fi^ft  book.     Corfl 

and  plowing  are  the  fubje(?b  of  the  firft  book,  vines  of  the 

fecond,   cattle  of  the  third,  and  bees  of  the  fourth. 

He  Is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  his  45th  ye'ar,*  when  he  be- 
jgan  to  TJvrite  the  Mneid^  the  defign  of  which  is  tKus  explained 
by  an  able  mafter  in  tlaffical  literature.     Augjuftus  being  freed   SpcnceV 
from  his  rival  Antony,  the  government  of  the  JRioman  empire,  PoJymeti^  . 
Was  to  be  wholly  in  him  ;  and  though  he  chofe  to  be  called  p'^gf**  "*' 
their  father,*  he  was,  in"  ^very  thing  but  the  name,  their 
king.     Biif  the  monarchical  form  of  government  muft  natu- 
rally difpleafe  the  Romans ;  and  therefore  Virgil,  like  a  good 
courtier,  feems  to  have  laid  the  plan  of  his  poem  to  recon- 
cile them  to  it.     He  takes  advantage  of  their  religious  turnj 
and  of  fome  ojd  prophecies  that  muft  have  been  \tTy  flatter- 
ing to  the  Ro'man  people,  as  promifing  them  the  empire  of 
the  whole  world.     He  weaves  this  in  with  the  moft  probable 
account  of  their  origin ;   that  of  their  being  defcended  from 
♦    VdL.  XI.  U  the 
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Ill€  TrcgtM.    lie  frews,  that  Ancas  was  called  into  their 

coiiQtry  by  die  expreft  oidar  of  tbe  gods,  that  there  waa  an 

uf^^nlemipted  fiicceffion  of  kings  from  him  t0  Romulnst  that 

Jolius  Caefar  was  of  tbit  royal  race»  and  that  Auguftus  was 

bb  ible  heir.    The  refult  of  all  which  was,  that  the  poro- 

WOiftB^  made  to  Ae  Roman  people  in  and  through  thia  race^ 

ierminattng  ill  Augufhis,  the  Romans^  if  ihey  would  obey  tbe 

godsf  and  be  maikrs  of  the  worlds  were  to  yield  obcdieooe 

io  ttki  n6W  eftabnihment  under  that  prinoe.    The  poea 

thereferd  miy  very  well  be  confidered,  as  a  political  woik : 

Mtr.  Pope  iifed  to  fay,  *<  it  was  evidently  as  much  a  party* 

"S^Za     ^  P^'  •*  ^*>&w  and  Jchitaptil  r  and  if  fe,  VirgU  waa 

toSirGeor|t  Aot  TO  highly  eneouragcd  by  Auguftus  and  Msscenas  lor  no* 

"h*^*^     thing.    The  truth  is,  be  wrote  in  defience  of  tbe  new  ufnr- 

^tionr  of  tbe  Aate  $  and  all  that  can  be  offered  in  hia  vindi- 

catioit,  which  '^however  feems  enough,  is,  that  the  Roman 

Mvemment  could  no  loog^  be  kept  from  falling  into  a 

fiigle  hantf,  and  thai  the  sAiper  be  wrote  for  was  as  good 

a  one  as  they  could  have.    But  whatever  may  be  (kid  of  his 

motives  for  nrriting  it,  tbe  poem  has  in  all  ages  been  highly 

tpplauded.    Auguftus  was  eager  to  perufe  it,  befeie  it  waa 

finifhed  ;  and  entreated  him  by  letters  to  commuaicate  it. 

Sttttniai.      Macrobiiis  has  pieftrved  to  us  part  of  one  of  Virgo's  aalwen 

'^  '*        to  die  £mp^ror,  in  which  the  poet  excuies  himfelf ;  who 

however  at  length  complied,  and  read  himfelf  the  fixdi  hook 

to  tbe  Eniperor,  when  Odavia,  who  had  juft  loft  her  torn 

Marcellus,  the  darling  of  Rome,  and  adojrttd  (on  of  Augii* 

ftus,  made  one  of  the  audience.    Viigil  had  artfttUy  inleit* 

ed  that  beautiful  lamentation  for  the  death  of  young  Maiw 

cellus,  beginning  with  -*  O  tmU^  ingintim  Imffum  m  fugtn 

tu&rum^^^  but  fupprefted  his  name,  till  hfi  came  to  die  line--- 

Tu  MhrciUm  iris :  upon  hearing  which  ,Odavia  could  bear 

no  more,  but  fainted  away,  overcome  w'A  fiuprife  and  for- 

mw.    When  ihe  recovered,  ftie  nude  die  ppet  a  pcefait' 

of  ten  fefterces  for  every  line,  which  amounted  in  tbe  whole' 

to  above  2ooo/. 

The  Mnrid  being  brought  to  a  conclufion,  but  not  to  tbe 

perfe^on  our  author  intended  to  give  it,  he  refolved  to  tra* 

Vel  into  Greece  to  comd  and  polifh  it  at  leifure*    It  was 

probably  on  thisi)ccafion,  that  Horace  addrefted  diat  affec-' 
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tiortate  drfe  m  htffi.  Sit  a  Diwe  ftim  Cj/frJf  ice.  Atigiiftitl» 
ttturmngTifiorioas  fitmi  tte  Eifl,  met  widi  Vtffil  tt  Ath^ 
who  tbottght  himiiblf  cybliged  to  attend  th^  Empcftor  to  IbAy : 
but  the  poet  wss  faddcaljr  feited  lirhh  a  fiiitid  difteihpei', 
whichi  being  Incresdred  by  Ae  «g!tatidii  dT  Ae  veAef,  pift  ah 
end  to  bis  life,  Ma  fot>n  at  he  landed  at  Bnmdutiuiti^  tk 
died  the  tid  of  September  in  his  52^  yhkf.  tie  had  order- 
ed in  bis  will,  that  die  Mneid  ftoald  be  burnt  as  ah  unff-  ^^  hul 

.  NSta  lain*  7« 

htflied  poem  $  bot  Auguftus  forbad  It,  «id  had  it  deliverefd  «.  ^      - 
to  Variiis  and  Tucca,  with  the  ftriaeft  charge  to  make  no 
fldditions,  but  Mf  to  publilh  it  corre6Qy.    tit  died  mih 
ftidifteadinefii  ^fid  tranquilTity,  as  to  be*  ib!e  to  di£bite  Us 
ewn  epitaph  in  the  Colloillring  words^ 


MhtfiUi  fm  prmitj  Gatahri  rapmrt^  imtt  nmu 

fits  boneii  werd  carried  to  HtfUm^  accotdlng  to  hii  ^arnefe 

ftqueft  i  and  a  mbnument  was  ereded  lit  a  fmall  diftance 

from  the  ciff  k    Hi  was  of  a  fwarthy  complexion^  tall,  of  a 

fiddj  conftitutioni   afflided  with  frequent  head-acbs  and 

i^Nttings  of  blood)  very  temperate^  fober,  and  chafte,  wha^« 

erer  may  have  beeh  furmifed  to  the  contrtUy.    That  he 

Wrote  in  his  youth  Ibme  lafciviolis  verfts,  is  not  to  be  doubt« 

ed,  fince  the  yobnger  Pliny,  who  had  done  the  rarhe,  jufti- 

fiei  himfelf  by  his  example :  and  in  his  BuColics^  he  relates  Spift.  |. 

tety  criminal  paSons,  but  it  does  nqt  follow  from  thence^  ^  ^ 

fliat  he  was  tainted  with  theai.    On  the  Cantrary^  it  is  de«> 

livered  down  to  us  as  a  Certain  truth,  that  the  Inhabitaints  of 

Naples  gave  him  the  name  of  Parthertiai,  on  account  of  the 

^ity  of  hia  words  and  manners.    He  was  fo  Vety  baSifttI» 

diat  he  frequently  raA  into  the  ihops,  to  prevent  being  gased 

tt  in  the  ftreets )  yet  fi>  honoured  by  the  Roman  people^ 

that,  once  coming  into  the  theatre^  the  whole  audience  ro& 

up  out  of  refped  to  him.     He  was  of  a  thoughtful  and  me-  tMtf^  ^ 

Itticholy  temper,  fpoke  little,  lovdd  retirement  and  contem*  Oratmb^ 

plation.    His  fortune  was  not  only  eafy^  but  afluent :  he  xtste. 

had  a  delightful  villa  in  Sicily,  and  a  fine  houfe  and  well* 

fcmiflied  libraty  near  Ma^cenas^s  gatdens  on  the  Efquiline 

Rill  at  Rome.    He  revified  his  veifes  with  prodigious  feve« 

Ua  riir. 
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li^y  and  ufed  to  compare  himfelf  to  a  (he^^ar^  whi<;h  licks 
her  cubs  into  flnpc*     He  was  fo  benevolent  and  inoffeolive, 
.that  mod  of  his  coi^cmiporary  poets,  though  they  envied 
each  other^  agreed  i^.  Ipving  ami  eilecming  him:   which, 
^ayji  Mr.  Baylff  cofnmaods  my  admiration  of  hioi  more, 
.than  all  he  wrote.     Among  Caligula's  follies,  we  rtfuy  un- 
doubtedly reckon  ^bis  contempt  and  hatred  of  VirgU  ^  who, 
he  had  the  coAfidepCe  t.o  fay,   had  neither  wit  nor  learnii^ 
and  whofe  writings  and  cfBgy  he  endeavored  to  remove  out 
Ca^B^Cap.    of  all , libraries.     The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  judged 
xxxiv.  quite  otherwife:  he  called,  him  the  Plato  pf  the  poets,  and 

^lafscl   plaiped  his  pidlure  with  that  of  Cic^^ro  ijx.  the  temple^  in 
which  he  had  placed  Achilles  and  other  great  me^p.     Sp 
did  Silius  Italicus  the  poet,  when  he  kept  Virgil's  birth-day, 
Plin  E  ift     ^^  Pliny  relates,,  with  greater  folemnity  than  his  own  ;  and 
7.  Lib.  iii.'    fo  did  our  Sir  William  Temple,  who  did  *'  not  wonder  that 
•*  the  famous  Dr.  Harvey,    when  he  was  reading  VirgD, 
•^^  ihould  Sometimes  throw  him  down  upon  the  table,  and 
Mifcellantt.  •  "  (^¥r  He  h^d  a  de%it^'     With  regard  to  the  chajraficriftical 
di^erencc  between  Virgil,  and  Homer,  fo  fnuch  difputed,  ic 
(may  with  truth  be.  affirmecJ,  that  the  former  excelled  ail 
mankind  in  judgment,  and  the  latter /m  invention.    *^  Mc- 
*'  thipks  the  two  poe^s,.  (ays  Mr.  Pope,  r^femblc  the  heroes 
'^  they   celebrate*      Homer,    boundle/s    and    irrefiftable  as 
^^  Achilles,    bears    all    before  him,    and  ihmes  more  and 
*<  mo^e,  as  the  tumult  increafe^  :  Virgil,   calmly  daring  like 
^neas,  appears  undiHurbed  in  the  mldft  of  the  adtoi^ 
difpofes  all  about,  him,    and  conquers  with   tranqi^itli^^ 
*'  Or,   when  we  loqk  on  their  machines, 'Homer  feems  like 
*'  his  own  Jupiter  In  His. terrors,  fliaVrng, Olympus,  fcattef- 
*'  idg  fhe  lightnings,  and  firing  the  lieayens  :   Virgil,  jikp 
'**  the  fame  power  in  his  benevolence,  coun felling  wikh  thk 
**gods,  laying  plans  for  empires,  and*  regularly  ordering  his 
**^  whole  creation."- 
'  The  genuine  and  undlfputed  works  of  this  poet  are  ten 
.  Eclogues^  or  Bucolics^  four  books  of  Georgia^  and  the  Mneid 
in  twelve  books.     The  Culexy  the  Celris^  and  fome  fmaller 
pieces^   called  Catale^ay  are  fubjoined  to  tbme  editions  of 
his  wor)cs  f .  particularly  to  that  of  Mafvicius^  with  the  notes 
*of  ServTus,  atLewarden  1717,  intwo.vpkmes  4to:  whick 
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18  perhaps  the  belt  edition  of  yirgil,  although  that  of  Bur- 
man  at  Amfterdam  1746,   in  four  volumes  4to,  bears  an' 
higher  price.     There  arc  befides  thefe  (everal  good  ones  j  as' 
the  Elzevir  In  1636,  iirilo ;  Dfe  la  Cerda*s  in  1642,  folio ; 
that  in  Ufum  Delphini  a  Ruseo  1675,'  4to ;  and  the  vario- 
rum edition  at  Leydcn  1^680,  In  three  volumes  8vo.     The 
verfiohs  of,   and  commentaries  upon,  his  works* are  innu- 
merable.    Thofe  into  our  own  language  by  Ogilby,  Dry- 
den,  and  Trapp,   are  well' known  i  but  Mr/ Warton's  edi-' 
tion  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  referred  to  above,  is  preferable  to 
any  of  thefe,  not  on  account  of  the  tr^nflation  only,  but* 
becaufe  the   Latin  text  is  corre£Uy  printed  with  it.     The- 
Bueoltcs  and  Georgics  have  alfo  been  publiflied  by  Dr.  John 
Martyn,  F.  R.  S.  Profeflbr  of  Botany  in  Cambridge,  with 
an  Englifh  veriion  in  profe,  and  with  ufeful  and  curious 

notes. 

* 
• 

VITRUVIUS  (Marcus  Vitruvius  Pollio)  a  great 
and  famous  AfchitecSt  of  antiquity ;  of  whopi  however  no- 
thing is  known,  but  what  is  to  be  colle£ted  from  his  ten 
books  de  ArchiteHuri^  ftill  extant.    From  the  preface  to  the' 
iixth  book,  we  learn,  that  he  was  carefully  educated  by  his 
parents,'  and  inftrufied    in  the  whole  circle   of   arts  and 
fciences ; '  which  he  fpeaks  of  with  great  gratitude, '  laying  it 
down  as  certain,  that  no  man  can  be  a  compleat  Archited, 
Without  fome  knowledge  and  flcill  in  every  one  of  them.    In 
the  preface  to  the  firft  he  informs  us,  that  he  was  known  to* 
Julius  Csefar :  afterwards  recommended  by  0£(avla  to  her 
brother  Auguftui  Cacfar ;   and  that  he  was  To  favored  and 
provided  for  by  this  Emperor,  as  to  be  out  of  all  fear  of 
poverty  as  long  as  he  lived  :   ut  ad  exitum  viia  nmt  habeAt 
tfi9pia  timonm.     It  is  fuppofed,  that  he  was  bom^  either  at 
Rome*  or  Vferona ;  bift  it  is  not  Inowrf  whichv'   His  books 
of  Architefture  are   adHfcflcfd  to*  Auguftiis  Caefar,    and  not ' 
only  fhew  confummate  fkfift  in  that  particular  fkience,  but 
aJfovetyuricommorl  genius  and  natural  abilitfesV  Thcffile,^ 
in  which  they  are  'written,  is  not  equal  to'  that  of  the  Au- 
guftanige,  but  favors  oFYomething^harfli  and" plebeian,  as' 
Ac  Critics  have  obferved.     Cardan,  in 'his 'i6th  *book  A' 
fuhtilitatiy  ranks  Vitruvius  with  eleven  otheri,  whom  be  fup-      '  .  . 
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pofc^  td  ^ffp  fxeelW  til  mno  in  the  feice  of  geitfus  ami 
invention  s  a|id  would  not  haire  fcmpied  to  have  given  him 
the  firftpl^ce^  ifitxoiild  b^  Unaginedt  that  he  h«d  dcliveied 
nothii^  but  )iif  own  difeoveti^  His  tw^ve»  for  the  reader 
may  1^  curiou];  to  kno(W  tbqir  wmn,  atr^  Archimedetj.  Ari- 
i|o^le8»  Eocwkst  Scptuif  Joannes  Stiiflet  iiimaaied  tbo 
C^lc^latory  Apoi^nius,  Peiigieuat  Archytus  of  Tareatui^^ 
^ahomet  Ibn  MoTtis  die  inventor  of  Algebni,  Akbindttf^ 
Heber  of  Sp^Pt  Galenf  lund  Vitruyiu^ 

The  ^chlt^^qre  ojfVitnivius  has  been  fitquendj  prinC^ 
t4  >  hut  th^  heft  edition  is  ths^  with  the  following  title ; 
M*  yitrmii  PoUionu  i$  ^cbiuffura  Ubri  diom*  Cum  miis^ 
€fjfiigati§nih$i%  &  ^firvationihu  Gulielmi  PkUaudri  imUgris^ 
Daniilis  fiarhri  ixC0rftis  i  fi  Ctaudii^  Sfilmajii  fafim  m^ 
ftrtii.  ftamittmitiir  ^Umfntu  JrebiU&ura^  €Mi&^  ah  iBaftri 
viro  Henrico  ff^Uno  Equiu  Anglo*  Jccedunt  Lixu$n  Vitn^ 
ifianum  Bimardini  Baldi  UrUnatis  Gua^elUf  Mhatii  %  tt 
ijufiUm  S^amitU  Imparts  Vitruviani.  Di  Piffwra  libri  tru 
abjolmiffim  hnnii  Baftiftm  di  Jlbertis*  Di  Satlfttira  a»w 
cfrpta  auufimi  ammadvirUiida  ix  Diahgi  PimpiHti  GamrUi 
ifiotflititni.  Ludavici  DimmOiifii  ammitoariut  di  Scai^tmrm 
(^  ri^urti.  Cum  varils  indicibus  nfii/iffMs.  Omuia  im 
mum  cojUGa^  digefia^  f^  tUufirata^  a  jioum  di  Loii  4ih 
twerpianp.    AmfieUdami^  apud  Ludauicum  Bbuviriumt 

'  Claude  PerrauU,  the  famous  French  Aichit)^  at  fte 
t|itnd  of  the  Minifier  Colbert,  made  an  excellent  Feeodi 
tranflation  of  this  worl;  of  Yitruvius^  and  added  notes  an4 
^jgiires.  Tkc(  firfi  ^itbn  was  publiihed  at  Paris  in  16732 
t^  feoondt  levie^fedy  ^prrededs  an4  ai^men^^  at  the 
t^Bofi  pbcc  in  1^684 ;  bpth  in  folio» 
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VlVfJS  (JoAiwiA  Lu|>oTKU8)  a  very  iagnuoas  and 
leiimied  mn%  was  hoi^  at  Vi^entia  or  Yiko^t  in  Spain,*  11^ 
I^i^ch  149^  He  learned  GnuMBar  and  chlScal  leanusc 
in  bis  own  country^  and  went  id  Paris  to  ftiidy  Logic  and 
Il'bilofopby.  But  f9^  was  the  ^ittf  wofft  piaoe»  he  couU  at 
t^t  ^me  havo  gpne  to)  for  ther^  tb^  Apdems  were  whotff 
bent  upon  th^  method  of  the  Schoolmfn^  irhich  confifted  in 
Wvwi;;  a  g^tfnumbff  ^  hfulxayrous  inl  iinnie«oiogtBnBs» 

and 
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and  in  diiputiag  upon  d^m  fiir  ever.  Widi  diefe  IbpUfficil 
and  vain  bablings  he  was  pnefeafljr  diigiifled ;  and  going  froai 
Paris  to  Louvaiji,  he  there  in  15x9  pakStmi  a  book  ag^nft 
them,  intitled  Contra  Pfnut^J^iaUMceu  At  Ix>uirain  be  apr 
plied  himfelf  intirely  to  the  Belles  Lettres^  and  beofuve  rexT 
confummate  therein.    His  reputation  was  fucbt  that  be  wai 
cbofim  to  be  Preceptor  to  William  de  Croy,   afterwardf 
Aidibilhop  of  Toledo^  and  Cardinal,  who  died  in  1 59^1* 
In  July  15 1 7,  he  was  made,  though  then  at  Louvain,  one 
of  the  firft  fellows  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College  in  Oxford  by 
the  founder  thereof:  his  fame  being  fpread  over  England,  a$ 
well  on  account  of  his  great  parts  and  learning,  as  for  the 
peculiar  refped  and  £ivor  with  Which  Queen  Catherine  of 
Spain  honored  him.     In  1522,  he  dedicated  his  Commen* 
taiy  upon  StAuguftin^  diCivitauDei  to  Henry  VIII;  which 
was  ib  acceptable  to  that  Prince,  that  Cardinal  Wolfey  bj[ 
his  order  invited  him  over  to  England.     He  came  in  1523^ 
and  was  employed  to  teach  the  Princefi  ^9jy  polite  litera^-, 
ture  and  the  Lat^i  tongue :  it  was  fix  her  ufr,  U)at  he. wrote 
Dt  Ratione  Jiudii  fuirUU%  which  he  addrefled  to  his  pa* 
troneis  Queen  Catherine  in  1523  :  as  he  did  the  fame  year 
Dt  'mftitutiofii  fonmna  Chrlfiianm^  written  by  her  command* 
During  his  ftay  in  England,  he  refided  \  good  deal  at  Ox- 
ford;  where  he  was  admitted  Dodor  of  Law,  and  read 
kdures  in  that  and  the  belles  kttres.     j^ing  Henry  con* 
ceived  fuch  an  efiecm  for  him,  that  he  accompanied  his 
C^een  to  Oseford,  in  order  to  be  prelent  at  the  leflures, 
which  he  read  to  the  Pnncefs  Mary,  who  refided  there ; 
neverthelds,  when  Vives  afterwards  prefamed  to  fp^k  an^ 
write  agamft  the  divorce  of  Catherine,  Heqry  changed  hi^ 
countenance  towards  him,  and  even  confined  Mm  fix  months 
in  prifim.    Having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to  the 
Nedierlands,  and  refided  at  Bruges }  where  he  married,  and 
tiugbt  the  Belles  Lettres^  as  long  as  be  lived.    The  year  of 
bis  deadi  is  disputed }  but  all  feem  agreed,  that  he  died  foi^e- 
l^ioe  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

Vives  wat  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  bi3  w  5  and 
fittie  have  afibAed  to  make  him  and  Budcus  and  $rafinus, 
^  Triumrirs  as  it  wcie  in  the  then  Republic  of  Letters. 
"Hisy  aliadbcd  19  iaA  tbolb  p^uliar  qualities^  in  which  they 
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fuppofed  him  to  exceed  the  other;  as,  wit  to  Budaeus,  cl* 
quence  to  Erafmus,  judgment  to  Vives,  and  learning 
them  alL  But  Du  Pin  does  not  approve  this  divifion  airfl 
adjuftment  of  "things  :  trafiTius,  he  fays,  was  doubttefs  a. 
man  of  finer  wit,  more  extenfive  learning,  and  of  a  more 
folid  judgment,  than  Vives  ;  Budeus  had  more  (kill  in  the 
languages  and  in  profane  learning,  than  either  of  them^ 
and  Vives  excelled  In  Grammar,  in  Rhetoric,  and  in  Logic 
But  however  Du  Pin  may  feem*  to  degrade  Vives  upon  the 
comparifon  with  Erafmus  and  Budaeus,  yet  he  has  not  been 
backward  in  doing  juftice  to  bis  real  merit.  **  Vives,  fayi 
**  he,  was  not  only  excellent  in  polite  letters,  a  judicious 
<*  critic,  ^nd  an  eminent  philofopher;  but  he  applied  him* 
"  felf  alfo  to  divinity,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  it.  If  the 
**  Critics  admire  his  books  de  caufis  corruptarum  artium^  ani 
<<  de  tradendis  dtfciptinis^  on  account  of  the  profane  learning 
**  that  appears  in  them,  and  the  fplidity  of  his  judgment  in 
*•  thofe  matters;  the, Divines  ought  no  lefs  to  efteem  his 
•*  books  de  f^eriiate  Fidel  Chrijfiana:,  and  his  Commentaiy 
•/  upon  St.  Auguftinc  de  Civitate'Dei^  in  which  he  ihews, 
"  that  he  undefllood  his  religion  throughly." 

His  writings  were  printed.  In  two  volumes  folio,  at  Bafil 
1555  :  his  Commentary  upon  Stl  AuAih  is  not  included,  but 
has  been  publidicd  feparatejy,  though  never  well.  It  is  per- 
haps at  prefent  the  moft'ufeful  of  his  works :  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  facred  and  profane  learning  in  it ;  and  Scaliger 
certainly  judged  too  feverely  of  it,  but  it  was  his  way,  when 
he  faid,  that'**  it  might  well  enough  pafs  for  an  excellent 

Scaligerana    «  work  at  the  time  it  was  written,  but  that  now  it  is  of  no 

Sccwuu.       ««  yjiiuc  at  all/' 

VIVIANI  (Vincentio)  a  great  Slathematician  of  I- 
t^ly,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
Bayle*i1>ic-  1621,  and  was  inftruited  by  the  illuftrious  Galileo.  The 
Fontenelle*!  firft  work  which  he  undertook  was  his  Divination  upon  Ari- 
Elogium  on  (^eus,  who  was  Contemporary  with'  Euclid,  and  author  of 
wA  in  an  *  five  books  of  Problems  de  toch  foltdis  5  the  bare  pr'opofitioos 
Aflcmbly  of  ^f  Which  Were  collected  by  Poppus,  but  the  books  are  in- 
AoKienJ  of  tircly  loft.  He  broke  this  work  6fF  before  it  Vas  flniflied,  in 
sdencM,      order  to  apply  himfelf  to  another  of  the  ClfflC  kindj  vA 

April  il»  ^^^  •.     .  ^ 
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Aat  was,  to  rcftore  the  fifth  book  of  Apollonius's  conic  (ec- 
ti^ns.     While  he  was  engaged  in  this,  the  famous  Borelli 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  an 
Arabic  manufcript  with  a  Latin  Infcription,  which  imported, 
that  it  contained  the  eight  books  of  Apollonius's  conic  fec- 
tions ;  the  eighth  however  of  which  was  found  to  be  want- 
ing in  it.     He  carried  this  manufcript  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
tranflate  it  with  the  affiftance  of  a  famous  profeflbr  of  the 
mtental   languages-     Viviani,    very   unwilling   to  lofe   the 
fruits  of  his  labours,   procured  a  certificate  that  he  did  not 
Brtderftand  the  Arabic  language,  and  knew  nothing  of  that 
manufcript ;  and  would  not  even  fufFer  Borelli  to  fend  him. 
an  account  of  any  thing  relating  to  it.     At  laft  he  finilhe^ 
his  book,   and  publKhed  it  in  1659,  folio,  with  this  title, 
De  Maximis  £5f  Minimis  Geometrica  Divinaiio   in   quintum 
Conicorum  yfpollonii  Pergai,     He  found,   that  he  had  more 
than  divined  ;  for,  that  he  was  fuperior  to  Apollonius  him-* 
felf.     He  was  obliged  to  interrupt  his  ftudies  for  the  fervicc' 
of  his  Prince  In  an  afFair  of  great  importance :   it  was,  to 
prevent  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  in  which  Caffini  and 
he  were  employed  fome  time;   but  nothing  was  intirely  exe- 
cuted.    He  v/as  rewarded  with   a  penfion   by  the  king  of 
France ;  and   he  refolved   upon  this  to  finilh  his  divination 
upon  Arifteus,  with  a  view  to  dedicate  it  to  that  monarch. 
He  was  honoured  by  Ferdinand  II,  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany, 
with  the  title  of  firft  mathematician  to  his  Highnefs  :   a  tklc' 
the  more  glorious,   as  Galileo  had   born   it.     He  refolved 
three  problems  in  geometry  j  which  had  been  propofed  to 
all  the  mathematicians  of  Europe  ;  and  dedicated  that  work 
to  the  memory  of  Mr'.  Chapelain,  under  tl  c  title  o^ Enodatio 
Preblematum^  &c.     He  propofed  himfelf  the  pro"bIem  of  the 
fquarable  arch,   which  Mr.  Leibnitz  and  the  Marquifs  dc 
1  Hofpital  gaVe  the  Solution  of  by  the  Calculus  Different  talis. 
In  the  year'i699i  he  was  chofen  to  fill  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  jScienccs  a  place  among  the  eight  Foreign  afTocIates* 
This  new  favor  reanimated  his  zeal;  and  he  publifhed  three 
book's  of  his  divination  upon  Arifteus  at  Florence  in  J  701, 
which  he  dedicated  to* the  king  of  Fraqce.   'Tt  is  a  folio  of 
128  pages,  intltled,    De  Joels  JoUdls  fecunda  Divinatio  Gefi^ 
nietrifa   in  ^uinque   liiros   injuria   tern  forum  anujfos  Arijlal 

Jeniorii 
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fn^$ris  Gionutrjf*    Tbit  was  a  fecond  edidon  enlarecd  i 
firft  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1673. 

He  died  in  September  1703^  aged  eigbty  one  jreara.     He 

laid  out'  the  fortune,  which  he  had  raUed  by  the  bountifs 

of  his  Prince^  in  building  a  magnificent  houfe  at  Florence  1 

in  wUch  he  phoed  a  buft  of  Galileo,  with  feveral  infcriptiom 

in  honour  of  that  great  man.    His  opinions,  with  regsird  to 

religion,  were  very  erroneous  and  ftrange :  for,  as  he  owhcd 

Uuntoiyi,    to  Mr.  Monconys,  he  believed  the  neceffity  of  all  things, 

Vmn<  *€•  the  nullity  of  evil,  and  the  participation  of  the  univer(al  foul. 

M.^Lu  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  fuch  fort  of  &ith  as  this  baa  pre- 

9646.  Lyons  vailed  among  the  better  fort  of  the  modern  lulians,    fince 

^^  the  revival  Qf  Platonifin  there  in  the  fifth  centuiy. 

VOITURE  (VtNCBNT)  a  moft  polite  and  elegant 
French  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  win^-merchaot ;  and  boni 
at  Amiens  in  the  year  1598.  His  fine  parts  and  delicate  taile 
for  the  belles  lettres  made  him  very  illuftrious  in  aa  age» 
which  barbarifin  and  ignorance  yet  hung  over  i  and  ealily 
introduced  him  to  the  great  and  polite  world.  He  was  the 
iirft  in  France,  difiinguiihed  for  what  is  called  a  M  effrit  \ 
and,  duHigh  this  is  all  the  merit  of  his  writings,  yet  thb 
merit  was  then  great,  not  only  becaufe  it  was  very  uncom* 
mon,  but  efjpecially  ufeful,  in  contributing  to  batiiih  an  un- 
cultivated and  Gothic  tafte,  which  then  prevailed  among  the 
Literati  of  all  oidera.  His  great  reputation  opened  his  wi^ 
to  court,  and  procured  him  penfioos  and  honourable  employs. 
He  was  fent  to  Spain  about  fome  afiaiis,  from  whence  out  of 
curicfity  he  pafled  over  to  Africa :  be  was  m^tily  cafeftd 
at  Madrid,  where  he  compoied  verfes  in  fiich  pure  and  nadi- 
ral  Spaniih,  that  every  body  afcribed  themtoLc^iexdeV^ga. 
He  made  two  journeys  to  Rome,  where  in  1638  he  waa  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  academy  of  Hunwrijts  $  u  he  YoA 
been  of  the  French  academy  in  1634.  He  was  the  perfim 
employed,  to  cany  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Lewis  XIV^  te 
Florence ;  and  had  a  place  in  the  houfliold  of  diat  M ooaxdu 
fie  had  feveral  conlulerable  penfions  from  die  court  1  but  the 
^ove  of  play  kept  him  from  being  rich.  He  died  in  the  year 
1 648.  He  wrote  verfes  in  French,  Spanifli,  and  Italian  \  and 
there  are  fome  ^tq  fine  lines  wiltten  by  hifli>  but  chej  are 

bat 
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Iqtiew.  Hi8LetteniiudcetfiebiUk<)fhis^rArksi  m4h«ve\ 

been  often  prioted  in  two  voIumeSt  lamp.    They  are  isle- 

gant,  polite  ted  cafir^  butt  like  the  geniut  of  the  writer^ 

without  nerves  or  mengidu    Boileasi  jmiiea  Voiture  excef- 

fivtlj;  and  dottbtlciis  coiifi4ered  as  a  polifllfr  and  wfi|ier  in 

«  barbarous  age,  was  a  writer  to  be  Tslued  |  yet  eveiy  ofie, . 

who  does  not  make  the  whoJe  merit  of  a  writer  to  confift  in 

£ne  turns  and  haimonipus  periods,  will  readily  fiibferibe  tp 

|be  following  criticiim  of  Monf«  Voltaire  :    ^*  Voiture  gave  siede  4e 

^*  fome  idea,  lays  he,  of  the  fuperficial  graces  of  that  epiftp-  ^^  ^^^ 

^  lary  ftile,  which  is  by  no  means  the  beft,  becaufe  it  aims       *^ 

^Mi  nothing  higher  than  pleafantry  and  amufement.    His 

^*  two  volumes  of  Letters  are  the  mere  paftime  of  ^  WAnton 

**  imaginatiop,  in  which  w^  meet  not  with  one  that  is  in- 

*<  flnidive,  not  one  that  flows  from  the  heart ;  that  paints 

^  the  manners  of  the  times,  or  the  charaders  of  m^n ;  tl^ey 

*^  ar^  rather  mi  abuie,  than  ap  exerciiie  of  wit/' 

VQSSiyS  (John  Quarbus)  a  veiy  learned  and  ex« 
cellent  man,  was  bom  in  Germany,  at  a  town  in  the  neigh- 
bofirlipod  of  Heidelbeig,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1577.  Kicenn*. 
His  £uher,  not  he,  as  fome  have  aflerted,  was  a  native  of  memoin^ 
Kuremond )  but  upon  embracing  the  reformed  religion,  left  ^  "^^^ 
that  place,  and  w^t  into  the  Palatinate,  where  he  ftudied 
divinity,  and  bequne  a  Minifter  in  1573.  ^^  removed  to 
Lcyden  the  year  after  this  fon  was  bom,  and  wss  admitted  a 
monbcr  of  the  univerfity  there.  He  made  fome  removes 
alter  A$tf  9iid  fettled  it  length  in  Dort }  where  he  buried 
his  firft  vnfcy  married  a  fecond,  and  died  about  three  months 
sfter.  Gerard  John  Voffius  was  only  in  his  eighth  year,  when 
he  loft  his  father  %  und  the  circumftanoes  he  was  left  in  were 
not  fufficient  tt>  do  juftice  in  an  education  to  fuch  excellent 
natural  paru  as  his :  however,  he  fupplicd  all  defe^  by  his. 
^Sduity  and  unwearied  application.  He  began  his  ftudies  at 
Port,  and  had  Eryicius  Puteanus  for  his  fchooUfellow  $  with 
whom  he  ever  after  lived  in  the  clofeft  intimacy  and  friend;- 
ihip.  He  learned  Latin,  Greek,  and  Pbiloibphy  here.  In  Sep*. 
lember  1595,  he  went  to  I«yden ;  where  he  purfued  t^iefe 
ftudics,  joining  Mathemstipi  to  them,  and  was  made  Mafter 

of  Alt*  and  PoStor  in  fiulofbphy  in  March  1598.    Then 

he     . 
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he  applied  himfelf  to  Divinity  and  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  and, 
bis  father  having  left  him  ^  library  well  furnifbed  with  books 
ot  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  and  theology,  he  was  led  betimes  to 
be  deeply  verfed  in  thefe  branches  of  knowledge.  The  cura- 
tors of  the  academy  were  upon  the  point  of  chufing  him 
,Profeflbr  of  Phyfic,  when  he  was  invited  to  be  direftor  of  the 
college  at  Dort :  which  would  have  been  thought  a  place 
of  (oo  much  gravity  and  importance  for  fo  young  a  man,  if 
there  had  not  been  fomething  very  refpeiftable  in  his  cha- 
rader. 

He  married  a  Minifter's  daughter  of  Dort  in  February 
1602,  who  died  the  fame  month  1607,  having  brought  him 
three  children,     He  married  a  fecond  wife  fix  months  after, 
by  whom  he  had  five  fons  and  two  daughters.    This  fertility 
in  Voffius,  which  was  at  the  fame  time  attended  with  a  won- 
derful fertility  in  his  pen,  made  Grotius  fay  with  fbme  plea- 
fantrj,  that  he  did  not  know,  whether  Voflius  had  a  better 
knack  at  getting  children,  or  writing  books  ;  fcriberetne  ae* 
curatius,  an  glgneret  felicius  ?  Thefe  children  were  educated 
With  .the  utmoft  care,  fo  that  bis  houfe  was  called  (he  habi- 
tation  of  Apollo  and  the  Mufes.     He  had  the  misfortune  to 
furvive  them  all,  except  Ifaac  Voflius  ;  and  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, a  very  accompliflied  perfon,  came  to  an  untimely  end; 
for  having  an  inclination  to  Aide,  according  to  the  cuAom 
of  the  country,  upon  the  canals  near  Leyden,  the  icfe  broke 
under  her,  and  (he  was  drowned. 

In  1 614,  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  him  to  Stemfurt, 
to  be  Divinity-Profcflbr  there  ;  but  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
having  named  him  at  the  fame  time  to  be  Dircflor  of  the 
theological  college,  which  the  States  of  Holland  hlid  juft 
founded  in  that  town,  he  thought  it  better  to  accept  this  lat- 
ter employ.  Four  years  after,  he  was  made  Profeflbr  of 
Eloquence  and  Chronology  in  the  academy  :  which  was  a 
place  more  agreeable  to  his  tafte.  Though  he  took  all  ima- 
ginable care  to  keep  himfelf  clear  from  the  difputes  about 
grace  and  predeftination,  which  then  ran  high  among  the 
Miniilers  of  that  country  ;  yet  his  precautions  did  not  avail, 
for  he  was  erttangled  in  fpite  of  them.  He  had  rendered' 
himfelf  fufpe£led  and  obnoxious  to  the  Gomarifts,  who  had 
prevailed  in  the  f^nod  of  Dort  held  in  16 12,  becaufe  he  bad 

openly 
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bpenly  favoured  the  tpleration  of  tbc  Remonftrants ;  and  be- 
caufe  in   his  hiflory  of  the  Pelagian  controverfy  printed  in 
1618,    be  had  affirmed,  that  the  fentiments  of  St.  Auguftin 
upon  grace  and  predeftination  were  hot  the  mod  ancient, 
and  that  thofe  of  the  Remonftrants  were  different  from  thofe 
of  the  Semi- Pelagians.    He  did  not  feparate  bimfelf  from  the 
communion  of  the  Antj-R^monftrauts  ;    yet  they  knowiog 
full  well,  that  be  neither  approved  tb^ir  doctrines  nor  their 
condu£t,  .had  him  turned  out  at.ihe  fynod  of  Tergou  held 
in  1620*   The  year  after,  another  fynod  was  held,  at  Rotter- 
dam;    where  it  Was .  ordered,    that  he  fhould  be  received 
again,   provided  he  would  promife  neither  to  do  nor  fay  ai^ 
thing  againft  the  fynod  of  DU>rt,  and  would  sify  reCra^  the 
errors  adyancod  in  his  hiflory.Qf  Pelagianifm.  T\icy  bad  bard  ' 
work  to  bring  him  to  do  either  pf  thefej  but  patting  a  ftop 
to  his  teaching  pupils,  and  occafioning  him  thereby  a  greater 
lofs  than  his.ikuation  and  circumftances  could  bear,  they 
drew  him  in  1624  to  make  fome  promiies  of  this  kind. 

But  whatever  difgrace  his  Pelagian  hiftory  n^ht  fix  upon 
him,  and  whatever  detriment  it;  «iight  be  to  bi^,  in  Hoi- 
land  \  it  procured  him  both  honour  and  profit  (com 'England, 
where  it   was  by  fome  exceedingly  well  received.     Laud, 
Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  efteemed  it  infinitely ;   and  ob- 
tained leave  of  King  Charles  I  for  Voffius  to  hold,  a  Pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  while  be  reiided  at  I^y- 
den  :  which  I'rebend  did  more  than  indemnify  him  for  the 
damages  he  had  fuftained  there.     He  came  over  to.  be  inr  Wood's 
Hailed,  took  a  Doilor  of  I^aw's  degree  at  Oxford,  and  then  ^*^'  ^^^' 
.returned.^  This  was  in  16:^9.,  The  town  ofAm&etfdam,  edit.  1711!, 
having  formed  a  projeft  in  1630  of  ereSlng  an  univerfity, 
call  th):ix  eyes  upon  Voilius,  whom  they  propofed  to  be  as  it 
were  the  foundation -done  of .  its  reputation  and  credit.     The 
towp  of  |j4eyde^  complained  loudly  of  this  defign,  as  injii* 
rious  to  their  (ownuniverfity ;  which,  they  faid,  had  bad  the 
preference  aiQgned  to  ,it  above  all  the  other  tovms  of  Hol- 
land, becaufe.JI[|eyden  had  .fu(laintfd   in    1574  a  long  fiege 
againft  the  jSpaniards  :  and  they  were  ftill  more  averfe  to  it, 
becaufe  they:,had  no  inclination^  to  part  with  Voffius.     The 
town  of  Amfierdam  however  carried  their  purpofei  into  exe- 
cution; and  Voffius  went  thither  in  1633,  to  be  Profeilbr 

of 
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oTHiftory.  ftedidl  there  in  1649,  H'^  71  Tears;  tftef 
having  t^fdte  and  p^blMhed  as  many  works^,  as  When  the^ 
dsime  to  Be  cdlteSed  and  printed  a(  Aniftefdam  in  1695,  and 
the  five  fcdtowihg  ]^ars,  amounted  to  fix  tolumes  in  folk»» 
Bis  principal  things  are,  Etymotogic$n  Littgua  Latina  :  t>e 
Origifii  f5  Pr^re£k  tdohlatriit :  Di  Hijtoricis  Greets  :  De 
jHi/httcii  Latinh :  Dt  jKru  Gtammatica  ^  De  vitiU  ftrm^^ 
wis  tf  gkJftkkHh  Lgiino-Barbaris :  Injlttkii^s  Orat9rU  z 
hfftittaUnes  Panics  :  Art  tiift&rica  :  t)i  quatiar  srtiius 
ff^fiUarihtf^  Gr^mmstieiy  Qymnafticiy  Mufitt^  &  Grapbia  t 
Di  PbiUhgk :  Di  Vnivif/a  Matbefm  natura  ti  e^nftitM-^ 
Hmi :  Di  fihiUfipbia  :  Di  PhiUfiphQfum  pStii  t  Di  tw^^ 
Hm  Pautrutk  tempiribus.  Y^^  voluminous  as  the  works  of 
mom.  a»  h  Vdflbs  are^  tbe^f  are  not»  as  a  certain  author  has  jlididofifly 
212^^^^  ohlbrvtd^  «*  fo  be  ranked  among  thofe,  whidi  are  read  for 
iiiv  170a*  ^*  a  eem^n  timt,  and  then  oonfigned  to  dirt  and  vermin  fat 
^  the  cMier  of  a  library :  but  they  will  be  efteemed  and 
<*  read^  is  long  as  diere  fliail  be  men  of  tafte  and  learning 
««  so  read  them.*' 

The  charader  of  Voff us  frill  be  tllttftrated ,  by  a  com- 
pariftm  betWe^  him  and  his  ibn^  at  the  end  of  tibe  follow- 
ing drticte» 

V  OS  SI  US  (Isaac)  a  man  of  great  pirts  and  learn- 
ing, Wa^  the  fon  of  Gerardiis  John  VofBos  ^  and  born  of 
his  feeond  wife  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  i6i8.  The  parti- 
cuWs  df  bb  Kfe  will  be  compriaed  in  a  fhort  compaft :  he 
had  no  matter  bat  his  father,  in  any  thing  he  wa^  taught) 
amf  his  whole  Kfe  was  fpent  \n  ftudjring.  His  merit  having 
recommend^  him  to  the  notice  of  Chriftina  of  Sweden, 
that  qtie^n  rubmitted  to  correij[k>nd  with  him  by  letters,  and 
employdd  him  in  (bme  literary  commiflions.  He  even  made 
feveral*  journeys  into  Sweden  by  her  order,  andl  had  tte 
hoxibiff  of  teaching  her  majefty  the  Greek  langm^ :  bitt 
being  diere  in  165a  with  M.  Huet  and  fiothart,  flienefufed 
to  fee  him,  becaufe  ihe  had  heard  diat  he  Intended  Co  mite 
againft  Salmafius,  for  whoitt  fhe  had  a  moft  particular  le* 
gand.  In  r663,  he  received  a  handfbme  prefent  of  money 
from  Lewis  XIY  of  France,  and  at  the  (aate  time  the  fol- 
lowing obliging  letter  from  MonC  C^bert.     <<  Sir,  Though 
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<<  the  King  be  nol  your  fevereign,  he  is  wUling  neverthelefs 
*<  to  be  your  benefador »  And  has  commanded  me  to  fend 
<*  you  the  bill  of  exchange  hereunto  annexed,  as  a  mark  of 
*«  his  efteem,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  protedion.  Every  one 
<*  knows^  that  you  worthily  follow  the  example  of  the  fa* 
**  mooB  VoiSus  your  father }  and  that  having  received  from 
**  him  a  ntmei  whiefa  hath  rendered  him  illuftrious  by  his 
**  writings,  you  will  preferve  the  glory  of  it  by  yours.  Thefe 
"  things  being  known  to  his  M^jefty,  it  is  with  pleafure  that 
^  be  makes  this  gratification  of  your  merit,*'  itc. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  offered  the  Hiftoty-* 
Profeilbrlbip  there  ;  but  refufed  it,  preferring  a  ftudious  re* 
tirement  to  any  honours.    In  the  year  1670,  he  came  over 
Is  England,  and  was  that  year  created  Dodoi^  of  Laws  at 
Oxford  J  "  after  he  bad  been,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  with  great  FafK^v.lL 
^  humanity  and  friendflhip  entertained  by  fome  of  the  chief  P\'^3« 
**  heads  of  colleges,  m  his  father  had  been  before  in  1629.'*         '^*'' 
In  1673,  King  Charles  II  made  him  Canon  of  Windfor, 
affigning  him  lodgings  in  the  caille  i  where  he 'died  the  loth 
of  February  i688.     He  left  behind  him  die  beft  private  Ii« 
bnuy,  as  it  was  then  fuppofed,  in  the  world ',  which^  to  the 
ihaoie  and  reproach  of  England,  was  fuflFered  to  be  purchafed 
and  carried  away  by  the  imiveriity  of  Leyden* 

Monf.  des  MaizeiauxY  in  his  Life  of  St.  Evremont,  has  re-  4th  cfic. 
coided  feveral  particulars  relating  to  the  life  and  charafter  V^f^*^ 
rfliaacVoffius,  which  it  is  prq;ier  tomendoQ  heie*    Su  S14/ 
Entmont,  he  tdls  ua,  ufed  to  fpend  the  fummers  with  the 
court  at  Windlbr,  and  there  often  faw  Vofius :   vriho,  as 
St  Evremont  deicribed  him»  underftood  aknoft  all  the  Ian* 
gHages  in  Europe,  without  being  able  to  Ipeak  one  of  theoi 
well ;  who  knew  to  ttie  very  bottom  the  genius  and  ouftoma 
of  antiquity,  yet  was  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  manners  df  hit 
own  titaes. '  He  exprefled  himfelf  in  oonverfation,  as  a  man  I 

would  have  done  in  a  commentary  upon  Juvenal  or  Petro**  j 

flios.  He  publilhed  bopks  to  prove,  that  die  feptuagint 
vcrfion  was  divinely  infpired ;  yet  difoovered  in  private  con* 
ra&don,  tfiat  he  believed  no  revelation  at  all :  and  hisr 
iiuumer  of  dyings  which  was  far  "from  being  exemplary^ 
fliewed  that  he  did  not*  And  yet^  to  fee  the  frailty  of  the 
i^umaii  ondtfilanding,  he  war  in  other  re^pe£ts  the  weakefl 

and 
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and  ;noft  creduJous  man  alive,  and  ready  to  fwallow  with* 
out  chewing  any  extraordinary  and  wonderful  thing,  thougli 
ever  (6  fabulous  and  impoflible.  This  is  the  idea  which 
St.  Evrcmont,  who  knew  him  well,  has  given  of  him.  If 
any  more  proofs  of  his  unbelief  are  wanting,  Des  Maizcaux 
has  given  us  them,  in  a  note  upon  the  foregoing  account 
of  St.  Evremont.  He  relates,  that  Dr.  Hafcard,  •  Dean  of 
Windfor,  with  one  of  the  Canons,  vifitcd  Voffius  upon  his 
death-bed,  and  prefled  him  to  receive  the  facrament ;  but 
could  not  prevail,  though  they  begged^  of  him  at  laft,  that 
**  if  he  would  not  do  it  for  the  love  of  God,  he  would  at 
•'  leaft  do  it  for  the-  honour  of  the  Chapter.^  Sonn:body 
having  afked  him  one  day  concerning  the  profeffion  of  a  man 
of  letters,  whom  he  had  formerly  feen  at  his  houfc,  he 
bluntly  replied,  **  Eft  facrificulus  in  pago,  &  rufticos  decipit:" 
which  may  as  well  continue  untranflated.  Des*  Maizeaux 
relates  another  faS  concerning  Voffiin,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  '  good  hands ;  namely,  that  when  Dr.  Hafcard 
preflfed  him  to  take  the  facrament,  he  replied,  **  I  wifli  you 
**  would  inftrudl  me  how  to  obligd  the  farmers  to  pay  me 
•*  what  they  owe  me :  this  is  what  I  would  have  you  do  for 
**  me  at  preftht,"  Sdch  fort  of  replied  are  faid  to  ha:ve  been 
common  with  him ;  and  that,  once  when  a  brother  of  his 
mother  was  fick,  and  a  Miniftet  was  for  giving  him  the 
communion,  he  oppoTed  it,  faying,  **  this  is  a  pretty  cuftom 
*^  enough  for  finni^rs ;  but  my  uncle,  far  from  being  a  fin- 
*'lier,  is  i,  man  without- vices,'*  -    • 

As  to  his  credulity  and  propetffity  to  believe  in-  the  moft 
implicit  manner  anything  fmgular  and  octraordinary,  Monf. 
Reiiaudot,   in   ht^  •diflertations  added  to  jfndefMes  R^latitm 

•"'^^  5'5-  ^  y^^^  ^  ^  i^  Qblne^  relates,  that  Voffius,  having  had 
frequent  conferences  with  the  father  Martini,  during  that 
jcfuit's  refidence  in  Holland  for  the  printing  his  Atias  Chimh^ 
made  nofcruple  of  believing  all,  which  he  told  him  concern* 
ing  the  wonderful  things  in  China ;  and  that  he  did  nut  ftop 
where  Martini  ftoppcd,  but  proceeded  farther,  even  to  infer 
as  a  certain  fad  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinefe  accounts  ii1>ove 
that  of 'the  books  of  Mofes.  Charles  II  j  who  knew  his  na- 
ture and  chara6):er  well,  ufcd  to  call  him  the  ftrangett  man 
in  the« worlds  for  *'  there  is  nothing,*'  the  King  would  fay, 

2  **  which 
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**  which  he  refufes  to  believe,  except  the  Bible  \^  afid  it  \$ 

probable,  that  the  noble  author  of  the  Cbant&iriJKa  had 

hiffi  in  his  eye,  while  he  was  writing  the  following  para* 

graph.    **  It  muft  certainly  be  fomething  elfe  than  incredu« 

*'  lity,  which  falbions  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  many  gen<« 

^*  tiemen,  whom  we  hear  cenfuied  as  Atbeifts,  for  attempting     •*  ctM^ 

^^  to  philofophife  after  a  newer  manner  than  aily  known  ^  tmftics, 

*'  late.    I  have  ever  thought  this  fort  of  men  to  be  in  general  I.  j^e* 

*^  more  credulous,  though  after  another  manner,  than  the 

**  mere  vulgar.    Befides  what  I  have  obferved  in  converfa- 

*^  tion  with  the  men  x)f  this  chara£ler,  I  can  produce  many 

**  anathematired  authors,  who,  if  they  want  a  true  IfraelitiOi 

'*  &itb,  can  make  amends  by  a  Chinefe  or  Indian  one.     If 

^^  tbey  are  Ihoit  in  Syria,  or  the  Paleiline ;  they  have  their 

**  full  meafure  in  America,  or  Japan.    Hifiories  of  Incas  or 

*^  Iroquois,  written  by  friars  and  miffionaries,  pyrates  and- 

^*  renegados,  fea-captains  and  trufty  travellers,  pafs  for  au'* 

*<  dientic  records,  and  are  canonical,  with  the  virtuofos  of 

*^  this  fort.    Thou^  Chrifttan  miracles  may  not  fo  well  fa* 

**  tbfy  them,  they  dwell  with  the  higheft  contentment  on  the 

^'  prodigies  of  Moorifh  and  Pagan  countries."    This  per* 

ieAly  correfponds  with  the  nature  and  character  of  Ifaac 

Voffius,  whoever  lord  Shaftefbury  might  mean  to  defcribe. 

His  works  are  neither  fo  numerous,  nor  fo  ufeful,  as  his 
father's :  indeed  he  wrote  very  little,  that  is  of  any  ufe  at  all. 
Mia  -firft  publication  was,  Periplus  Scylacis  Caryandtnfis^  ^ 
mi9nynu  Periplus  Pontl  Euxini^  Grace  CsT  Latirtey  cum  netis^ 
Ainft.  1639,  4to.  This  was  only  in  his  twenty-firft  year, 
Jet  James  Gronovius  judged  his  notes  worth  inferting  in  the 
new  augmented  edition,  which  he  gave  of  thefe  authors  at 
Leyden  1697,  under  the  title  of  Geographia  Antiqua^  in 
>  4to.  The  year  after,  1640,  hepubnihed  Juftin,  withnotes, 
at  Leyden,  in  xamo.  1  his  was  alfo  a  work  of  his  youth. 
Ignatii  Epifloiay  &  Bamaba  Epijhla^  Grace  (if  Latine^ 
eum  notis^  Amfl.  1646,  in  410.  He  was  the  firft,  who  pub« 
liihed  the  genuine  epiftles  of  Ignatius  ;  and  he  did  it  from  a 
Greek  manufcript  in  the  library  of  Florence,  which  was  found 
to  agree  exadly  with  the  ancient  Latin  verfiop,  which  arch* 
biibop  Ulber  had  publiflicd  two  years  before.  His  notes  have 
been  infened  in  Mr.  Le  Clerc's  edition  of  the  Patres  Apof- 
Vot.  XL  X  colicL 
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lolicit     P^mponius  Mela  de  Jitu  ^rhis^   cum  ohfirvati^tuimsi 
Hagae  Con.  1658,  4to.     Salmaiius  is  much  abufed  in  thcfe 
notes.     Diffirtatio  de  vera  ataU  Mundiy  &c.    Hagae  Com. 
1659,  4to*     This  diflertation,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to 
eftaUiih  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  upon  the  ruin  of 
diat  of  the  Hebrew  texti  was  attacked  by  many  authofs. 
See  H  OR-  and  particularly  by  Hornius;  to  whom  Voffius  replied  in, 
NlUSf  »  Cajiigationes  ad  Scriptum  Hornii  di  gttate  Mundiy-  Hagae 
^j  Afpen-    Q^^^  1659,  4to.    Hornius  defended  what  he  had  written, 
the  fame  year ;   and  Voffius,  the  fame  year,  replied  to  him 
again  In,  AuGarium  Cajiigationum^  &c.  4to.     Hornius  was 
not  however  to  be  fdenced,  but  publiibed  another  piece,  ftifl 
in  the  fame  year ;  and  then  father  Pezron  took  up  and  main- 
tained the  opinion  of  Voffius  in  his  finely  written  book  in- 
titled,  L'Antiquite  de  temps  retablie.   In  1661,  Voffius  pub-^ 
lifhcd,  Di  Septuaginta  Interpretibus^  eorumqut  trahitigne  ^ 
cbronologia  Differtationes  \    and  in  1663,    Appendix  ad  hau 
librum^  feu  Refponjiones  ad  obje£fa  variorum  Theologm^mm: 
both  in  4to.     His  next  publications  were  upon  philofophical 
fubje£t$,  as  de  luce^  de  motu  tnarium  bt  vent&rum^  de  Niti  l^ 
aliorum  Jiuminum  origine ;    which  are  of  little  confequence. 
De  Poematum  cantu  i^  viribus  Rythmis^  Oxon,   1673,    in 
8vo.     There  are  fome  very  curious  things  in  this  pie^e.    Di 
Sybillinis  aliifque^  qua  Chrijii  natalem  pracefferty  Orantlisj 
Oxon.  1679  :    reprinted  in  Variorum  Obfervationum  Lihtr. 
Catullus y  y  in  eum  Ifaaci  Voffti  ObfervationeSy  Lond.  1684, 
4to.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  erudition,  as  well  as  a  greaf 
deal  of  obfcenity,  in  thcfe  notes  of  Voffius.     The  greatcft 
part  of  a  treatife  by  Adrian  Beverland  de  proftibulis  veterumy 
the  printing  of  which  had  been  prohibited,  was  inferted  in 
them  :  which  being  known,  the  prefs  was  flopped  from  pnn 
ceeding  any  farther,  and  the  edition,  thpugh  begun  and  car- 
ried on  in  Holland,  was  brought  over  to  England  to  be  fi^ 
nifhed  ;   as  may  appear  from  the  different  characters  of  the 
end,  the  title,  and  the  prefacet     In  1685,  he  publiflied  a- 
thin  quarto  volume  at  London,  intitled,  Variarum  Obferva- 
tionum  Liber^  in  whidi  are  contained  the  followii^  dif&na- 
tions  :  De  Antiqua  Roma  &  aliarum  quarundam  urhium  mag^* 
nitudine  \  De  Artibus  &  Scientiis  Sinarum  ;   De  Origim  t^ 
Progrejfu  puheris  bellid  apud  Europaoi^-,  Di  tmnmium  ^  tf- 
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humicarum  conJlruSfione ;  Di  emendatione  Longituditium ;  D$   • 
fatefacienda  per  SepUntrionem  ad  faponenfes  bf  Ind$s  naviga* 
iione ;  De  apparentibus  in  Luna  circulis  \  Diuma  Ttlluris  con^ 
verftone  omnia  gravia  ad  midium  tmdire  :  to  which  are  fub* 
joined,  De  Sybiliinis  Oracalisj  Refponjio  ad  Obje£ta  nupera  . 
Critica  Sacra^  and  ad  iteratas  P,  Simenii  objiHiones  altera 
Rifponjio.     Voffius's  propenflty  to  the  marvellous,  and  his« 
prejudices  for  antiquity,  appear  from  the  firft  page  of  this 
book  of  various  obfervations  :  where  he  tells  us,  that  ancient 
Rome  was  twenty  t^mes  as  big,  as  Paris  and  London  put  to* 
gether  are  at  prefent  i  and  affigns  it  fourteen  millions  of  in- 
habitants :   which  however  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the 
fingle  town  of  Hanchou  in  China,  whofe  inhabitants,  he  af- 
fures  us,  amount  to  twenty  millions,  befides  the  fuburbs.r 
We  may  fay  of  this  Variarum  Obfervationum  Liber,  sis  we 
may  of  I/aac  Voffius's  works  in  general,  that  they  all  ibew 
ingenuity  and  learning,  and  that  there  are  in  them  fome  fin* 
gular  and  ftriking  obfervations  ;  but  that  yet  very  little  know- 
ledge is  to  be  drawn  from,  and  very  little  ufe  to  be  made  of 
them^     Ob/ervationum  ad  Pomponium  Melam  Appendix  :  ac" 
ctdit  ad  iertias  P.  Simonii  objeSiiones  Refponjio^  Uc.    Lond« 
1686,  4tp.     James  Gronovius,  having  ufed  VoiSus  ill  in 
his  edition  of  Mela  at  Leyden,  1685,  in  8vo,  is  in  this  ap- 
pendix paid  in  kind.     Humfrey  Hody  is  alfo  anfwered,  in  a 
fliort  piece  contained  in  this  publication  ;  who  had  advanced- 
fometbing  againft  Voffius's  notions  of  the  Septuagint  verfion^ 
in  his  Dijfertatio  contra  Hijloriam  Arijlea  de  70.  Interpret 
t!bus,  printed  at  Oxford  1685. 

The  reader  is  probably  now  ready  to  conclude,  that  great 
parts  and  great  learning  are  allotted  to  fome  men  for  very 
little  purpofes ;  fince  out  of  the  numerous  productions  of 
Ifaac  Voffius  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  any  ufe  to  mankind,  or 
which  even  was  fo  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  vanity,  and  the  defire  of  feeming  more  faga* 
cious  than  others,  which  ufually  puts  men  upon  conceiving  * 
.  paradoxes,  or  to  any  ftrange  and  Angular  caft  of  mind,  we 
know  not :  but  here  is  the  chara£ler,  which  a  very  ingeni- 
ous and  learned  critic  of  our  own  nation  has  given  of  him, 
^d  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  pretty  juftly  drawn. 
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TKrlbu        Erani  in  Voffio^  fays  he,  multa  litent^  ingenium  excellens^  ^ 

editrfuiUni    ^^^^^^  etiam^  ft  non  maximum^  at  tantum  quantum  et  fatis  ftt- 

Martyris,      pgrque  futt  \  quty  nifi  omnia  me  fallunt^  quid  in  quavis  re  tv- 

Lond.x72».    rum  ejit  ieviter  curaifit perfpicere.     Satis babuit  nova ^  dev'ra^ 

mirahilia^  in  Critica^    in  Philofophia^    in  Tbeologia^  qua:rere 

l^  excogitare  :  vera  annefalfa  effent^  idvero  aliii  exqutrendum 

reliquit^  quifua  ijlhuc  interejfe  exijiimarent.     Which  may  be 

engliflied  thus :    Voffius  was  a  man  of  great  learning,   had 

**  excellent  parts,  and  judgment  alfo,  if  not  the  greateft,  yet 

^'  what  was  more  than  fufficient :  but  a  man,  who,  unlefk  I 

^  am  extremely  deceived,   never  troubled   his  head  about 

**  what  was  the  truth  in  any  queftion  whatfoever.     If  Criti- 

•«  cifm,  or  Philofophy,  or  Theology  were  the  fubjed,    it 

^^  was  quite  enough  for  him  to  caft  about  for  and  invent 

**  things  new,   out-of-the-way,  wonderful:   but  whether 

•«  thefe  ftrange  and  ncwly-difcovered  things  were  true  or  falie, 

.  *<  was  a  point  wkkb  he  left  to  be  examined  by  thofe,  who 

•*  might  think  it  worth  their  while." 

The  journalifts  of  TrcTOUx  have  contrafted  the  different 
natures  of  Gerard  and  Ifaac  Voffius,  by  drawing  a  parallel 
between  them  ;  and  as  this  contraft  ytrj  well  iMuftrates  the 
charader  of  each,  it  will  make  a  proper  condufion  to  our 
account  of  thefe  two  great  men.  *<  Nothing,  fay  they,  can 
Pour  Jai».  *^  be  more  oppofite  than  the  chara£ters  of  this  father  and 
vicr,  1113,  wfon;  nothiitg  mofc  different,  than  the  make  of  their  un- 
^<  derflandrngs.  In  the  father  judgment  prevails^  rn  the  fbtr 
*^  imagination  :  the  father  labors  flowly,  the  fon  goes  on  with 
**•  «afe  ;  the  father  diftrufts  the  beft  founded  conjedures,  the 
^'  ion  loves  nothing  but  conje£lures,  and  thofe  bold  and  da* 
*'  ring  :  the  father  forms  his  opinions  upon  what  he  reads, 
*<  the  fon  conceives  an  opinion,  and  then  reads :  the  father 
*<  endeavors  to  penetrate  the  feafe  of  the  authors  he  cites, 
«^  and  pays  a  proper  deference  to  their  authority,  as  to  ma- 
**  iters ;  the  foti  impofes  his  own  fenfe  on  thefe  authors,  and 
^*  regards  them  as  flaves,  who  ought  to  give  teftimony  as  be 
^  would  have  them :  the  father's  aim  was  to  inftrud,  the 
*<  ion's  to  parade  and  make  a  noife  :  truth  was  the  father's 
*^  darling  objed^  novelty  the  fon's  :  in  the  father  we  admire 
***  vaft  erudition,  orderly  arranged  and  clearly  expreiled;  in 
*<  the  ion  a  daizzling  turn  of  itile,  fmgular  thoughts,  and  a 
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**  vivacity,  which  even  pleaies  in  a  bad  caufc :  th^  father 
«  has  written  good  bo^ks,  the  fon  has  written  curious  books, 
**  Their  hearts  alfo  were  as  unlike  and  different,  as  their 
•«  heads.  The  father  was  a  man  of  probity,  and  regular  in 
••  his  manners  ;  was  unhappily  born  a  Calvinift,  yet  had  the 
•*  fervicc  of  his  religion  always  in  his  view,  difcovered  many 
*^  of  its  errors,  and  approached  as  nearly  to  the  true  faith, 
<*  as  mere  Reafon  could  enable  him.  The  fon  was  a  liber- 
•*  tine  both  in  principle  and  praSice,  made  religion  the  ob- 
**  ]c&  of  his  infults,  and  only  ftudied  to  find  out  the  weak 
^  fides  of  it :  his  obfcene  and  fhameful  notes  upon  Catullus, 
**  printed  at  the  clofe  of  his  life,  (hew  alfo  plainly  enough, 
**  what  kind  of  man  he  was." 

Befid^s  Ifaac  Voflius,  there  were  other  brothers,  who, 
though  they  died  before  their  father,  yet  left  fome  monuments 
of  literature  and  abilities  behind  them.  Denys  or  Dionyfius 
VofFius,  born  at  Dort,  became  learned  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac^  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanl(h  languages ;  and  there  is  of  his,  among  other  fmall 
things,  Maimonides  de  Idololatria  cum  Latina  verjiane  fcf 
notis^  printed  at  the  end  of  his  father's  work  de  origine  bf 
progrejfu  Idololatria ;  and  fome  notes  upon  Csefar's  Com* 
mcntarles,  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Grsevius  at  Am« 
flerdam  in  1697.  Francis  Voffius  publifhed  a  Latin  poem 
in  1640,  upon  a  naval  vidory  gained  by  the  celebrated  Van 
Trump.  Gerard  Voflius  wrote  notes  upon  Paterculus,  print* 
ed  by  Elzevir  in  1639,  i2mo.  Matthew  VoiSus  publiflied 
«t  Amfterdam,  1635,  Jnnalium  HoUandia  Zelandiaque  libri 
^inquiy  in  4to« 

There  was  alfo  Gerard  Voffius,  a  very  karned  man,  whom 
feme  have  confounded  with  John  Gerard  Voffius  ;  but  he  was  I?^*"*"?. 
a  different  perfon,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  related 
to  the  family  of  Gerard.  He  was  an  ecclefiaftic  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  employed  in  fome  confiderable  offices  under  the 
popes,  and  died  at  Liege,  where  he  was  bom,  the  25th  of 
March  1609.  He  publifhed  a  Latin  commentary  upon  Ci- 
cero in  ^omnium  Scipionis,  at  Rome,  1575;  and  all  the 
worksof  Gregory  Tiiaumaturgus,  Ephrem  Syrus,  and  fome 
pieces  of  John  Chryfoftom  and  Theodoret,  with  Latin  ver- 
fions  and  notes. 
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V  O  U  E  T  (Simon)  a  French  painter,  very  celebrated 
in  his  day,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1582  ;   and  bred  up 
under  his  father,  who  was  a  painter  alfo.     He  Lnew  fo  much 
of  his  art,  and  was  in  fuch  repute,  at  twent/ years  of  age, 
that  Monf.  de  Sancy,  who  was  going  ambaflador  to  Confian- 
tinople,  took  him  with  him  as  his  painter.     There  he  drew 
^      the  pi£hire  of  the  grand  fignior  ;  and,  though  it  was  Impofii* 
ble  to  do  it  otherwife  than  by  the  ftrength  of  memory  only, 
and  from  a  view  of  him  at  the  ambailador's  audience,  yet  it 
.     was  extremely  like.     From  thence  he  went  to  Venice  ;   and 
afterwards  fettling  himfelf  in  Rome,  became  fo  illuftrious  in 
his  profeffion,  that  befides  the  favours  which  he  received  ffozn 
pope  Urban  VIII,  and  the  cardinal  his  nephew,   he  was 
chofen  prince  of  the  Roman  academy  of  St.  Luke.     He  (laid 
fourteen  years  in  Italy;  and  then,  in  1627,    Lewis  Xllf, 
who  in  confideration  of  his  capacity  had  allowed  him  a  pen- 
fion  all  the  while  he  was  abroad,  fent  for  him  home  to  work 
in  his  palaces.     He  pra£tifed  both  in  portraits  and  hiftories  ; 
and  furniflied  fome  of  the  apartments  of  the  Louvre,  the  pa* 
laces  of  Luxemburg  and  St.  Germains,  the  galleries  of  car* 
dinal  Richelieu,  and  other  public  places,   with  his  works. 
His  greateft  perfedtlon  lay  in  his  agreeable  colouring,  and  his 
briflc  and  lively  pencil ;  otherwife  he  was  but  very  indiflFcrently 
qualified.     He  had  no  genius  for  grand  compofitions,  was 
unhappy  in  his  invention,  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  pcr- 
fpedlive,  and  underftood  but  little  of  the  union  of  colours,  or 
the  do£trine  of  lights  and  fhadows<     Neverthelefs,  France  is 
indebted  to  him,  for  deftroying  the  infipid  and  barbarous  man- 
ner that  then  reigned,  and  for  beglmiing  to  introduce  a  good 
gout,  *  The  novelty  of  Vouet*s  manner,  and  the  kind  recep- 
tion he  gave  all  who  came  to  him,  made  the  French  painters, 
his  contemporaries,  fall  into  it ;   and  brought  him  difciples 
from  all  parts.     Moft  of  the  fucceeding  painters,  who  were 
famous  in  their  profeffion,  were  bred  up  under  him  ;  as  Le 
Brun,  Perrier,  Mignard,  Le  Sueur,  Dorigny,  Du  Frefnoy, 
smd  feveral  others,  whom  he  employed  as  aiEflants :  for  it 
would  be  wonderful  to  reflect,  what  a  prodigious  number  of 
pictures  he  drew,  if  it  was  not  remembered,  that  he  had  a 
great  many  difciples,  whom  he  trained  to  his  manner,  and 
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who  well  knew  how  to  execute  his  defigns.  He  had  th^ 
honour  al(b»  as  ixiuft  not  be  forgot,  to  inftrud  the  king  him- 
(elf  in  the  art  of  defigning. 

He  died,  rather  worn  out  with  labour  than  years,  in  1641^ 
aged  59.  Dorigny,  who  was  his  fon*in-law,  as  well  as  his 
pupil,  engraved  the  greateft  part  of  his  works.  He  had  a 
brother,  whofe  name  was  Aubin.  Vouet,  who  painted  after 
bis  manner,  and  was  a  t<4erable  performer. 

URCEUS  (Anthoky  CoDRUs)  a  moft  learned  and 
unfortunate  Italian,  was  born  at-Ravenna,  according  to  Pie - 
rius  Valerianus  ;  but  Gefner,  quoting  Bartholomew  of  Bo-  **»?""«  Va- 
logna,  declares,  that  he  was  born  in  1446  at  Herberia,  a  literatoram 
finall  town  about  feven  miles  from  Modena.     He  deferyes  to  «»fciicitate, 
be  mentioned,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  any  monuments  of 
literature  which  he  has  left,  as  to  (hew,  for  he  is  a  ftriking;  S?^*!i"* 
inftance  of  it,  what  miferies  men  bring  upon  themfelves  by 
fetting  their  affei^ons  unreafonably  on  trifles.     This  learned 
man  lived  at  Forii,  and  bad  an  apartment  in  the  palace.  His 
room  was  fo  very  dark,  th^t  he  was  forced  to  ufe  a  candle  in 
the  day*  time ;  and  one  day  going  abroad  without  putting  it- 
out,  bis  library  wa^  fet  on  fire,  and  fome  papers  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  pre6  were  burned.     The  inftant  he  was 
informed  of  this  ill  news,  he  was  afFeSed  even  to  madnefs. 
He  ran  furioufly  to  the  palace  ^  and  flopping  at  the  door  of 
bis  apartment,  he  cried  aloud,  ^^  Chrift  Jefus  !  what  mighty 
*^  crime  have  I  committed  ?  whom  of  your  followers  have  I  Spizeiios  U 
"  ever  injured,  that  you  thus  rage  with  inexpiable  hatred  a-  Felice  Lite- 
**  gainft  me  ?"    Then  turning  himfelf  to  an  image  of  the  "  °'  ^* "' 
Virgin  Mary  near  stihand,  ^<  V  irgin,  fays  be,  bear  what  I 
^*  have  to  fay :  for  I  fpeak  in  earneft,  a^d  with  a  compofed 
*'  (pirit.     If  I  (hall  happen  to  addreis  yott  in  my  dying  mo« 
*^  mtnts,  I  humbly  intreat  you  not  to  hear  me,  nor  receive 
'^  me  into  Heaven ;  for  I  am  determined  to  fpend  all  eter- 
"  nity  in  HcU.*'     Thofc,  who  heard  thefe  blafphemous  ex- 
preffioDs,  endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  but  all  to  no  pur-* 
pofe  ;  for,  the  fociety:of  mankind  beinlg  so  longer  fupport- 
able  to  him,  he  kfH  the  city,  and  retired  like  a  favage  to  the 
deep  ibiitude  of  a  wood.    Some  fay,  he  was  piurdered  there 
V*  X^iffil^s  Svjothers,  that  he  died  at  Bologna  in  1500,  after 
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much  contrition  and  penitence.  His  works,  printed  at  Baffl 
in  1 54O9.  confift  of  fpeeches,  letters  and  poems ;  to  ixrhkrh  is 
prefixed  an  account  of  bis  life,  by  Bartholomew  Blanchinot 
of  Bologna.     From  Boyle. 

U  R  S  U  S  (Nicholas  Raimarus)  a  very  extraordinary 
perfon,  and  diflinguiihed  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy,  vnM 
born  at  Henftedt  in  Dithmarfen,  which  is  part  of  die  duke* 
dom  of  Holftein,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  centuiy. 
He  was  a  fwineherd  in  his  younger  years,  and  did  not  begin 
to  read  till  he  was  eighteen  ;  and  then  he  employed  all  the 
hours,  he  could  fpare  from  his  bogs,  in  learning  to  read  and 
write.     He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
learned  languages  ;  and  having  a  firong  genius,  he  made  a 
very  fwift  progrefs  in  Latin  and  Greek.     He  al(b  learned  the 
French  tongue,  the  mathematics,  aftronomy  and  pbilofofrfiy; 
and  moft  of  them,  without  the  affiftance  of  a  mafter.    Hav- 
ing left  his  native  country,  he  gained  a  livelihood  by  teach* 
ing ;  which  he  did  in  Denmark  in  1584,  and  on  the  frofitieis 
of  Pomeriinia  and  Poland  in  1585.     It  was  In  this  laft  place, 
that  he  invented  a  new  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Tycho  Brahe.     He  communicated  it  10 
J  5  86  to  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  which  gave  rife  to  a  terribk 
dtfpute  between  him  and  Tycho  Brahe.     Tycho  charged  him 
GafTendtts,     with  being  a  plagiary  :  who,  as  he  related,  happening  to  come 
chonls    ^'    ^'^^  ^^s  mafter  into  his  ftudy,  few  there  on  a  piece  of  paper 
BrjUie.  the  figure  of  his  fyftem  ;  and  afterwards  infolently  bodtfted, 

that  himfelf  was  the  inventor  of  it.     Urfus,  upon  this  accti- 
fatlon,  wrote  furioufly  againft  Tycho  j  called  the  honour  of 
hie  invention  into  queftion,  ^fcribing  the  fyftem  which  he 
pretended  his  own  to  Apollonius  Pergaeus  ;  and  in  fliortabufed 
him  in  fo  brutal  a  manner,  that  he  was  going  to  be  profe- 
cuted  for  it.     He  was  afterwards  invited  by  his  impeirial  ma* 
,         ]e&j>,  to  teach  the  mathematics  in  Prjigue :  from  which  city, 
to  avoid  the  prefence  of  Tycho  Brahe,  he  withdrew  filendy 
in- 1589,  and  died  foon  after.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  which 
difcover  the  marks  of  his  hafty  ftudtes  \  his  erudition  being 
indigefted,  and  his  ftyle  incorrefi,  as  is  alpioft  always  to  be 
i>hfcrvcd  in  the  ot|/»^tei?,  or  "  late-learned*''   From  BayU, 
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USHER  (James)  aichbtfliop  of  Armagh  in  Irdandt 
and  a  moft  illuftrtous  prelate,  as  well  for  his  piety  and  other 
virtues,  as  for  his  great  abilities  and  profound  erudition,  was 
defcended  from  a  very  ancient  fumily,  and  born  at  Dublin 
the  4th  of  January  1580.    His  father, was  one  of  the  fix  '^^^ 
clerks  in  chancery ;  his  mother  the  daughter  of  James  Sta-  of  Dr.jamet 
nihurfl,  thrice  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  recorder  of  JJJj^j^ 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  mafters  in  chancery.  This  Bemani, 
gentleman  is  memorable  for  having  firft  moved  queen  Eliza-  ^:  ^'  V*"** 
beth,  to  found  and  endow  a  college  and  univerfity  at  Dublin  ;   izmo.— 
in  which  he  was  vigoroufly  feconded  by  Henry  Ulher,  arch-  J^^j^^**^ 
btfliop  of  Armagh,  who  was  James  Uflier's  uncle,  and  a'  uflier,  pie- 
very  wife  and  learned  prelate.     James  difcovered  great  parts  f '**'  ***  ^ 
sod  a  ftrong  paffion  for  bodes  from  his  infancy  ;  and  this  re-'  Rich.  Pan, 
maricable  circumfiance  attended  the  beginning  of  his  literary  ^"^'  'r**^ 
purfuits,  that  he  was  taught  to  read  by  two  aunts,  who  had  folio.' 
been  blind  from  their  cradle.    At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was 
fent  to  a  fchool,  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  James  Fullerton 
and  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  two  young  Scots  gentlemen ;  who 
were  placed  at  Dublin  by  king  James  I,  then  only  king  of 
Scotland,  to  keep  a  correfpondence  with  the  Proteftant  no- 
bility and  gentry  there,  in  order  to  fecure  an  intereft  in  that 
kingdom,  when  queen  Elizabeth  fliould  die.     The  queen 
being  fufpicious,  and  not  fond  of  king  James,  it  was  thought 
expedient  for  them  to  aiTume  fome  difguife :  and  fo  they 
took  up  the  employment  of  fchool-mafters,  which  were  very 
much  wanted  in  Ireland  at  that  time.     Mr.  Fullerton  was 
afterwards  knighted,  and  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  James  ; 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  created  vifcount  Clandebois. 

Having  continued  five  years  under  thefe  excellent  mafters, 
for  he  ever  afterwards  fpoke  of  them  with  honour  $  and  ha« 
vixigmade  a  progrefs  far  beyond  his  years,  he  was  admitted 
iato  the  college  of  Dublin,  which  was  finifhed  that  very 

year,  1593.  ^^  ^^*  ^^^  ^'  ^^^  ^'^'^^^  ^'^  fiudents,  who 
were  admitted  ;  and  his  name  ftands  to  this  day  in  the  fine 
line  of  the  roll.  Here  he  learned  logic  and  the  philoTophy  of 
Arifiode  under  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  his  mafters,  who  was 
now  made  profefibr  of  the  univerfity :  and  though,  as  we  are  ' 
^^  bis  love  of  poetry  and  cards  retarded  his  ftudies  for 
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fome  time,  yet  he  ibon  recovered  himfelf  from  thefe  habits, 
and  applied  to  books  again  witfa  great  vigour.  He  is  (aid  to 
have  been  wonderfully  affeded  with  that  paflage  in  Cicero, 

*  Nefcin  quid  anUa  qMiam  natus  fis  acciiirity  id  eft  fimper  ejf§ 
puerum^  that  is,  ^<  to  know  nothing  of  what  happened  before 
^<  you  were  born,  is  to  be  always  a  boy :"  and  Sleidan's 
book  de  quatuer  itf^eriis  infpired  him  with  a  flrong  paiffion 
for  the  fludy  of  hiftory,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  fu- 
perlatively  excellent.    At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  to 

.  make  extradls.from  all  the  hiftorical  books  he  could  meet 
with,  in  order  to  fix  the  fads  more  firmly  in  his  memory  ; 
and  between  fifteen  and  fixteen,  he  had  made  fuch  a  profi- 
ciency in  chronology,  that  he  had  drawn  up  in  Latin  an  ex* 
zSi  chronicle  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  the  book  of  Kings,  not 
much  differing  from  his  annals,  which  have  fince  been  pub* 
liihed. 

Some  time  after,  but  before  he  was  bachelor  of.  arts,  be 
had  read  Stapleton'j  F^rtn/s  of  faith  ;  and  finding  that  au- 
thor confident  in  aflerting  antiquity  for  the  tenets  of  popery, 
and  in  taxing  our  church  with  novelty  in  what  it  difiented 
fi-om  theirs,  he  was  greatly  at  a  lofs  within  himfelf,  where 
the  truth  lay.  He  took  it  for  an  undeniable  truth,  as  his 
Parr*s  Life,  biflofian  fays,  that  the  ancient  doArines  muft  needs  be  the 
.  *  right,  as  the  nearer  the  foiintain  the  purer  the  ftreams ;  and 

that. errors  (prang  upss  the  ages  fuoceeded,  according  to  that 
known  faying  of  TertuUian,  Verum  quodcunque  primum^  aduL- 
Urum  qtudcfinqui  ppfiiriuu  Bifliop  Jewel  had  adi^ted  the 
fame  principle  before  him ;  and  a  blind  deference  to  the  au- 
•  thority  of  the  fathers,  which  prevailed  in  their  days  and  long 
after,  kept  thefe  great  men  from  perceiving,  that  the  queftion 
concerning  do£irines  is  not  how  ancient,  but  how  true  thde 
doctrines  are  :  and  that  andquity  was  very  iit)properly  made 
the  ftandard  and  teft  of  their  truth,  fince  the  firft  fisithers, 
and  Tcrtullian  who  is  quoted  upon  this  occafion  more  thsn 
any  of  them,  are  in  reality  found  to  be  as  full  of  errors  as 
the  lafi.  This  however  did  not  enter  into  Uiher's  head ; 
who,  far  from  fufpeding  that  the  fathers  could  give  any  coun- 
tenance to  popery,  did  rather  believe  diat  Stapleton  had  mif* 
quoted  th^m,  at  leaft  had  wreflcd  an<|  tortured  them  to  his 
own  fenfe.    This  made  him  then  take  up  a  firm  refoIutiQD, 

that 
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that  in  due  time  (if  God  gave  him  life)  be  would  himfelf 
read  all  the  fathers,  and  trufi  none  but  his  own  eyes  in  fearch* 
iiig  out  their  fenfe  :  which  great  work  he  afterwards  began 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  finiihed  at  thirty  eight ;  ftridly 
confining  him&lf  to  read  fucb  a  proportion  every  day,  from 
which  he  fuffered  no  occafions  to  divert  him. 

The  earl  of  ESkx  being  now  come  ever  lord-lieutenant  of 

Ireland,  and  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  there 

was  a  folemn  a£t  for  bis  entertainment ;  and  Uflier,  being 

then  bachelor  of  arts,  was  appointed  to  keep  it,  which  he  did' 

with  great  applaufe.     But  while  he  was  bufily  employed  in 

thefe  fludies  and  great  defigns,  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  miniftry, 

his  father's  inclinations  lay  unluckily  towards  the  common 

law.     He  had  all  along  defigned  ht§  fon  for  this  ftudy,  and 

was  about  to  fend  him  over  to  the  Engiifii  inns  of  courts,  in 

order  that  he  might  there  cultivate  it  the  better  ;  but  dying  in 

1598,   left  him  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  own  inclinations, 

which  led  him  ftrongly  to  divinity.  The  paternal  inheritance, 

that  was  now  fallen  into  his  hands,  did  not  give  the  leaft 

interruption  to  his  purpofe  ^  for,  finding  it  fomewhat  incum^ 

bered  with  law-fuits  and  fifters  portions,  and  fearing  thofe 

might  prove  an  hinderaiice  to  bis  fludies,  which  were  the  one 

thing  only  that  he  cared  for,  he  gave  it  up  to  his  brother  and 

fifters  ;  only  referving  fo  much  of  it,  as  might  enable  him  to' 

buy  fome  books,  and  afFord  him  a  competent  maintenance  in 

the  college* 

And  now  being  fettled  to  his  liking,  and  freed  from  worldly' 
connexions  and  cares,  he  devoted  himfelf  intirtly  to  the  pur-* ' 
fuit  of  all  literature  human  and  divine  j  and  did  fo  much  in- 
creafe  in  all  forts  of  knowledge,  that  his  fame  went  abroad, 
and  he  foon  became  an  example  of  piety,  modefty  and  lear- 
ning.    There  was  at  that  time  a  daring  and  learned  jefuit, 
one  Henry  Fitz-Symonds,  then  a  prifoner  in  Dublin  caftle, 
who  fent  out  a  challenge,  defying  the  ableft  champion  that  - 
Ihould*  come  againft  him,  to  difpute  with  hiia  about  the 
points  in  controverfy  between  the  Rom^n  and  the  Proteftant' 
churches.     Ufher,  though  but  in  his  19th  year,  accepted 
the  challenge  ;  and  accordingly  they  met.     The  Jefuit  de-  ' 
fpifed  him  at  firft,  as  but  a  boy  $  yet  after  a  conference  or 
twoi  was  (b  very  fenfiblc  of  tb^  g)iicknc(s  of  bis  wit,  the 
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ffrengdi  of  his  arguments,  and  his  fldll  in  diiputation,  as  to 
decline  any  farther  conceft  with  him.  Thb  appears  from  the 
following  letter  of  Ufher,  which  Dr.  Parr  has  inferted  in  his 
Kfe  I  and  which  ferves  alfo  to  confute  thofe,  who  have  fvp- 
pofcd  that  there  w«s  not  any  adual  difpute  between  them. 
<^  I  was  not  purpofed,  Mr.  Fitz-Symonds,  to  write  untoyoa^ 
<<  before  you  had  firft  written  to  me,  concerning  fomm  chief 
^  points  of  your  Ve)igion,  as  at  our  laft  meeting  you  prc»- 
**  mifed ;  but  feeing  you  have  deferred  the  fame,  for  reafons 
^*  beft  known  to  yourfeif,  I  thought  it  not  artlifs  to  inquire 
^^  further  of  your  mind,  concerning  the  continuation  of  the 
'^  conference  began  betwixt  us.  And  to  this  I  am  the  rather 
^<  moved,  becaufe  I  am  credibly  informed  of  certain  reports, 
<<  which  I  couM  hardly  be  perfuaded  (hould  proceed  from 
*^  htm,  who  in  qxy  prefence  pretended  fo  great  love  and  af- 
^*  fedion  unto  me.  If  I  am  a  boy,  as  it  hath  pleafed  yoo 
*^  very  contemptuouily  to  name  me,  I  give  thanks  to  the 
*^  Lord,  that  my  carriage  towards  you  hath  been  fuch,  as 
<<  could  minifter  unto  you  no  juft  occafion  to  defpife  my  youth* 
*^  Your  fpear  belike  is  in  your  own  conceit  a  weaver's  beam, 
^  and  your  abilities  fuch,  that  you  dcfire  to  encounter  with 
^  the  flouteft  champion  in  the  hoft  of  Ifrael ;  and  therefore, 
^*  like  the  Philiftine,  you  contemn  me  as  being  a  boy.  Yet 
*^  this  I  would  fain  have  you  know,  that  I  neither  came  then, 
*f  nor  now  do  come  unto  you,  in  any  confideiice  of  any 
*'  learning  that  is  in  me ;  in  which  refped  notwithftanding 
^  I  thank  God^  I  am  what  I  am  :  but  I  come  in  the  name 
^^  of  the  Lord  of  hofts,  whofe  companies  you  have  reproach- 
'*  <d,  being  certainly  perfuaded,  that  even  out  of  the  mouths 
^'  of  babes  and  fuckJings  he  was  able  to  (hew  forth  his  own 
^^  praifes.  For  the  further  manifeftation  thereof,  I  do  again 
*<  earneftly  re<|ueft  you,  that,  fetting  afide  all  vain  compari* 
^^  ions  of  perfons,  we  may  go  plainly  forward,  in  examining 
**  the  matters  that  reft  in  controverfy  between  us  ;  otherwife 
^^  I  hope  you  will  not  be  difpleafed,  if,  as  for  your  part  you 
^  have  begun,  fo  I  alfo  for  my  own  part  may  be  bold,  for 
^<  the  clearing  of  myfelf  and  the  truth  Which  I  profefs,  freely 
^'  to  make  known  what  hath  already  pafled  concerning  this 
^^  matter.  Thus  intreating  you  in  a  few  lines  to  make  known 
^^  imto  me  your  purpofe  in  this  behalf,  I  end ;  praying  the 
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<«  Lord,  that  both  this'  and  all  other  entcrprifes  that  we  take 

**  in  hand  may  be  fo  ordered,  as  may  moft  make  for  the  ad- 

"  vancement  of  his  own  glory,  and  the  kingdom  of  his  fon 

♦*  Jefus  Chrift. 

**  Tuus  ad  Aras  ufque^ 

"  James  Usher.**" 

In  1600,  he  was  received  mafter  of  arts, ;  and  in  i6or, 
though  under  canonical  age,  yet  on  account  of  his  extraor*. 
dinary  attainments,  was  ordained  both  deacon  and  pried  by 
his  uncle  Henry  U(her,  then  archbifhop  of  Armagli.  Not 
long  after,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  conftantly  before  the 
'ftate  atChrift  church  in  Dublin  on  Sundays  in  the  afternoon; 
when  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  canvafs  the  chief  points  jn 
difpute  between  the  Papifts  and  the  Proteftants.  He  vehe- 
mently oppofed  a  toleration,  which  the  former  were  then  fo- 
liciting,  and  fome  were  confenting  to  ;  of  which  he  gave  his 
opinion  from  thefe  words  of  Ezekiel,  *<  And  thou  fhalt  bear 
*^  the  iniquity  of  the  houfe  of  Judah  forty  days ;  I  have  ap- 
**  pbinted  thee  each  day  for  a  year  :*'  iv.  d.  They  are  part 
of  Ezekicl's  vifion  concerning  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem 
and  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  which  he  applied  thus  to  the  ftate 
rf  Ireland :  *  *  From  this  year  I  reckon  forty  years  j  and  then 
"  thofe^  whom  you  now  embrace^  (hall  be  your  ruin^  and  you  . 
^^Jhail  bear  their  iniquity  J*  Which,  being  then  uttered  in 
a  fermon,  fays  Dr.  Parr,  feemed  only  the  random  thought  of 
a  young  man,  who  was  no  friend  to  popery ;  but  afterwards, 
at  the  end  of  forty  years,  namely  in  1641,  when  the  Iri(h 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  many  thoufand  Protcftants  were 
murdered,  it  palled  for  fomething  more  than  a  random 
thought,  and  was  confidered  by  many  as  even  prophetical. 

In  1603,  he  was  fent  over  to  England  with  Dr.  Luke 
Challoner,  in  order  to  purchafe  books  for  the  library  at  Dub- 
lin ;  and  found  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  at  London,  employed  in 
the  fame  manner  for  his  newly  ereded  library  at  Oxford. 
Three  years  after,  he  took  another  voyage  to  Eiigland,  to 
furnilh  himfelf  with  books  and  manufcripts,  which  he  wanted 
for  his  inquiries  into  Englifh  hiftory.  In  1607,  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  foon  after  was  made 
chancellor  of  St*  Patrick's  Dublin,  by  Dr.  Loftus  the  arch* 
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bifliop ;  and  in  this  place  Mr.  Camden  found  him  anno  1607* 
when  he  was  publifbing  the  laft  edition  of  his  Britannia:   m 
which,  fpeaking  of  Dublin,  he  concludes  thus,  *^  Moft  of 
*^  which  I  acknowledge  to  owe  to  the  diligence  and  labour 
*«  of  James  Uflier,  chancellor  of  the  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
^^  who  in  various  learning  and  judgment  far  exceeds   his 
•*  years."    The  fame  year,   1607,  he  was  chofen  divinity- 
profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Dublin ;  which  office  he  fuftaincd 
thirteen  years,  reading  lectures  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
In  1609,  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  England,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  moft  eminent  and  learned  men  tbeie; 
with  Camden,  Selden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Lydiate,  Dr.  Da- 
venant,  &c.  after  which  he  conftantly  came  over  into  Eng- 
land once  in  three  years,  fpending  one  month  at  Oxford, 
another  at  Cambridge,  and  the  reft  of  his  time  at  London^ 
.    chiefly  in  the  Cottonian  library.     In  1610,  he  was  unani- 
moufly  ele£ied  provoft  of  Dublin  college  ;  but  refufed  to  ac- 
cept that  poft,  being  apprehenftve  of  its  hindering  him  in 
thofe  great  defigns,  he  had  then  in  hand  for  the  procaotion  of 
learning  and  true  religion. 

In  161 2,  he  took  his  dodor  of  divinity's  degree  ;  and  the 
next  year,  being  at  London,  publiflied  his  firft  work,  which 
was  intitled,  De  EccUJiarum  Chrijiianarum  Succrjfficne  6f 
Statu^  in  410.  One  of  the  commoneft,  yet  certainly  one  of  the 
fillieft,  objedions,  urged  by  the  Papifts  againft  the  Proteftants 
is,  that  **  the  Proteftants  had  no  religion  before  Luther  J" 
Apologia  Jewel  bifiiop  of  Salifbury  therefore  endeavored  to  fhew,  that 
5[^HcaM?  *^  principles  of  Proteftants  are  agreeable  to  thofe  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  fix  firft  centuries.  Uflier's  defign  was  to  iinifh 
what  Jewel  had  begun,  by  (hewing,  that  from  the  fixth  cen- 
tury to  the  reformation,  namely,  for  900  years,  Chrift  has 
always  had  a  vifible  church  of  true  Chriftians,  who  had  not 
been  tainted  with  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
church  \  and  that  thefe  iflands  owe  not  their  Chriftianity  to 
Rome.  This  was  a  terrible  way  of  defending  Proteftantifoi) 
as  being  a  way  in  which  it  never  can  be  defended  fo,  as  to 
bring  the  controverfy  to  any  clear  and  decifive  iflue  ;  and  all 
proceeding  from  an  extravagant  opinion  of  the  fathers  and 
their  authority,  and  from  a  miftaken  notion  of  the  term 
church.     How  much  better  have  Daille  and  Chillingworth 
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apprehended  the  trutt  nature  of  this  controverQr,  who  paying 
no  more  deference  to  the  fathers'  than  what  is  properly  their 
due,  and  conceiving  no  other  notions  of  a  church  than  the 
facred  writings  fuggeft,  have  fet  up  the  Bible  as  the  only  ftan- 
dard,  and  rejeScd  all  doctrines  which  will  not  abide  that 
teft  ?  Uiher's  work  in  the  mean  time  had  great  merit,  ^and 
was  juftly  had  in  efteem  by  the  learned  of  all  orders ;  being 
folemnly  prefented  by  archbifliop  Abbot  to  king  James,  as 
the  eminent  iirft  fruits  of  the  college  of  Dublin.  Our  author 
however  had  not  an  opportunity  to  do  all  that  he  propofed, 
his  continuation  coming  down  only  to  the  year  1240.  The 
edition  of  1687  is  the  heft,  having  many  additions  and  en- 
largements !  and  to  this  edition  alfo  is  added  his  <*  Antiquities 
«  of  the  Britilh  Churches/* 

This  fame  year,  1612,  upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  he 
married  Phoebe,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Luke  Challoner )  who 
died  this  year  April  the  12th,  and  in  his  laft  will  recom- 
mended our  author  to  his  daughter  for  an  hufband,  if  fhe  was 
inclined  to  marry.  In  1615,  there  was  held  a  parliament  at 
Dublin,  and  fo  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  in  which  were 
compofed  certain  articles  relating  to  the  do£lrine  and  difcipline 
of  the  church.  Thefe  articles  were  drawn  up  by  Uiher,  and 
figned  by  archbifhop  Jones,  then  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  bifliops  in  convocation,  by  order 
from  king  James  I,  in  his  majefty's  nam6.  Some  perfons 
took  occafion  from  hence  to  reprefent  Dr.  Ufher  as  a  puri- 
tan, and  to  render  him  odious  to  the  king  on  that  account ; 
but  the  do£^or,  coming  over  to  England  in  1619,  fatisfied 
his  majeity  fo  well  upon  that  point,  that  in  1620  he  promoted 
him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Meath.  In  November  1622,  be 
made  a  fpeech  in  the  caflle-chamber  at  Dublin  upon  the  cen- 
furing  of  certain  officers,  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  taking, 
and  the  danger  of  refufing  the  oath  of  fupremacy ;  which 
pleafed  king  James  fo  well,  that  he  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  it.  In  the  latter  end  of  1623,  he  made  another 
voyage  to  England,  in  order  to  colleiSl'materials  for  a  work 
concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scot-- 
land,  and  Ireland,  which  the  king  himfclf  had  employed  him 
to  write :  and  foon  after  bis  return  to  Ireland,  was  engaged 
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in  anrwering  the  challenge  of  Malone,  an  Itifli  jefiitt  of  d^j 
college  of  Louvain.  ^] 

He  was  again  in  England,  when  king  James,  juR  bcfeiM 
he  died,  advanced  him  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Armagh  s  b^ 
as  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Ireland,  he  was  feized  wiih 
a  quartan  ague,  which  detained  him  nine  months.  In  the 
adminiftration  of  his  archbiihopric,  be  aded,  as  he  had  ^Sbai 
in  every  other  ftation,  in  a  moft  exemplary  manner ;  and  vi* 
goroufly  oppofed  the  defign  of  granting  a  more  full  toleration 
to  the  Irifh  Papifts.  An  aflembly  of  the  whole  nation,  both 
Papifts  and  Proteftants,  had  been  called  by  the  then  lord  de* 
puty  Falkland,  for  the  confideration  of  that  point  ^  wbea 
the  bilhops,  by  the  lord  primate's  invitation,  met  firft  at  his 
houfe,  and  both  he  and  they  fubfcribed  a  proteftation  againil 
a  toleration  of  popery.  But  thefe  cafes  did  not  hinder  him 
from  profecuting  his  ftudies,  from  procuring  a  great  numbtf 
of  manufcripts  from  the  eaft  and  other  parts,  and  from  pub- 
lifhing  from  time  to  time  many  curious  and  ufefiil  work& 
In  1634,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  being  ready  to  roeet^  there 
arofe  a  difpute  between  the  archbifhops  of  Armagh  and  Dub- 
lin concerning  precedence ;  but  Uflier  aflerted  his  right  with 
filch  cleamefs  and  evidence,  that  the  point  was  determined  in 
^  his  favor* 

In  1640,  he  came  over  to  England,  bringing  his  family, 
with  an  intention  to  return  very  foon  to  Ireland  ;  but  was 
prevented  by  the  rebellion,  which  broke  out  there  the  23d  of 
Odober  i64i.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  note,  and  of  too 
high  a  flation,  not  to  be  deeply  involved  in  and  afFe&ed  with 
the  fucceeding  troubles.     He  is  charged  by  fome  writers  with 
having  advifed  the  king  to  confent  to  the  bill  againft  the  eaxl 
of  Strafford,  but  is  cleared  by  others  :  and  Dr.  Parr  tells  us, 
that  when  the  primate  lay  extremely  ill,  and  expe&ed  death 
at  St.  Donate's  caftle  in  1645,  he  alked  his  grace  concern- 
ing  it,  who  flatly  denied  it,  and  faid  it  was  wrongfully  laid^ 
to  his  charge ;  for,  that  he  neither  advifed  nor  approved  it; 
In  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  he  was  plundered  of  every  thing 
except  hi^  library  and  fome  furniture  in  his  houfe  at  Drog- 
heda,  from  whence  the  library  was  conveyed  to  England : 
whereupon  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  bilhoprlc  of  Car- 
lifle  to  be  held  in  commeodam :  the  revenues  of  which  how- 
ever 
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tver  were  reduceef  to  aI«noft  nothings  hj  the  Soots  aiid  £ng^ 

liib  armies  quartering  upon  it.    When  all  the  lands  belong*- 

ing  to  the  En^iib  biiln>prics  were  feized  by  the  parliamenty 

they  voted  him  a  penfion  of  400  L  per  annum ;  which  yet  he 

never  received  above  once  or  twice.    It  is  faid,  that  he  was 

invited  into  France  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  with  a  promife  of 

die  fipee  e^^ercife  of  ^  his  religion,  and  a  confiderable  penfion  ; 

and  likewife  by  the  ftates  of  Holland,  who  offered  him  the  ^ 

flace  of  honorary  profeflbr  at  Leyden :  but  thefe  fafts  are 

HOC  ceruin.     He  removed  to  Oxford,  not  long  before  the 

king  came  thither :  and,  in  1643,  was  nominated  one  of  the 

aflembly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter.     He  refufed  to  fit  among 

them :  and  this,  together  with  fome  of  his  (ermons  at  Ox- 

ibri,  giving  ofeuQe  to  the  parliament,  they  ordered  his  li« 

hniy  to  be  feized.     It  was  feized  accordingly,  and  would 

havlft  been  Ibid  by  them,  had  not  Dr.  Featly,  who  bt  among 

tbofe  divines,  while  hi!$  heart  was  with  the  church  and.king, 

Stained  ir  by  means  of  Mr.  Selden  for  his  own  ufe,  and  lb 

fieured  it  to  the  right  owner. 

The  kmg's  affairs  declining,  and  Oxford  being  threatened 
with  a  fiege,  he  left  that  city,  and  retired  to  CaerdifF  in 
Wales  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrel,  who  had  married 
his  only  daughter,  and  who  was  then  governor  and  general 
ef  the  ordnance.     He  continued  fix  months  here  in  tranquil- 
lity, profecuting  his  ftudles ;  and  then  went  to  the  caftle  of 
St.  Donate,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  lady  dowager 
Stradling :  but  in  his  joorney  thither  was  extremely  ill  ufed 
by  the  people  of  the  mountains,  who  took  away  his  books  and 
papers.     At  St.  Donate's  he  found  an  excellent  library  :  but 
a  fit  of  fickneis  prevented  him  from  making  all  the  ufe  of  it 
he  propofed.     His  ficknefs  was  of  an  extraordinary  nature : 
it  began  at  firft  with  the  ftrangury  and  a  fuppreflion  of  urine» 
with  extremity  of  torture,  which  at  laft  caufed  a  violent 
Ueeding  at  the  npfe,  for  near  forty  hours,   without  any  in- 
termiffion ;  and  when  he  was  every  moment  expeded  to  die» 
Ae  blood  ftanched,  and  he  gradually  recovered.     He  went 
to  London  in  1646,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  counted  of 
Peterborough,  to  make  her  houfe  his  home;  and,  in  1647, 
^i^as  chofen  preacher  of  Lincoln's-Inn.      Amidft  all  thefe 
changes  and  chances,  and  difficulties,  and  perils^  and  afflic- 
Vol.  XL  Y  tions. 
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tionS)  his  love  of  fiudy  and  application  to  book^  enabled  bim 
io  publifli  learned  imd  ufeful  works,  relating  chiefly  to  anti- 
quities ;  the  clearing  up  of  which  he  made  fubfervient  to  ec« 
cleTiaftical  purpofes,  and  to  the  reconciling  difaffeded  peribns 
to  the  governoieot  and  difcipline  of  the  church. 

During  the  treaty  in  the  Ifle  of  W^ght,  he  was  fent  for  by 

the  king,  who  confulted  him  about  the  government  of  the 

church.    The  execution  of  his  majefty  ftruck  him  with  great 

horror.     The  countefs  of  Peterborough's  houfe,  where  tbe 

primate  then  lived,  being  juft  *over  againft  Chariag-Crofi, 

ieveral  of  her  gentlemen  and  fervants  went  up  to  tbe  leads  of 

the  houfe,  whence  they  could  plainly  fee  what  was  ading 

before  Whitehall.     As  foon  as  his  majefty  came  upon  tbe 

.fcafFold,  feme  of  the  houfhotd  told  the  primate  of  it ;  aad 

afked  him,  whether  he  would  fee  tbe  king  once  more,  before 

he  was  put  to  death.     He  was  at  firft  unwilling,  but  at  laft 

went  up :  where,  as  tbe  ceremonial  advanced,  the  primate 

.grew  more  and  more  affeded  ;  and,  when  the  executiooeis 

in  vizards  began  to  put  up  the  king's  hair,  grew  pale,   and 

would  have  fainted,  if  he  had  not  been  immediatdy  cairied 

off.    In  1650,  he  publifhed  the  firft  part  of  his  annals  of 

the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  fecond  in  1654.     Xhe  two 

parts  were  printed  together,  under  the  title  of,  Armales  Vi* 

tens  iff  Ncvi  Tajiamenti,  at  Paris  1 673,  and  at  Geneva  1722, 

in  folio. 

His  great  reputation  having  excited  in  Cromwell  a  curiQi^ 
fity  to  fee  him,  the  primate  upon  the  ufurper's  intimation  of 
•  of  it  to  him  went,  and  was  received  with  great  civility  :  tbe 
ufurper  made  him  alfo  many  promifes,  but  never  performed 
them.  This  was  about  1654;  in  which  year  the  primate 
preached  Mr.  Selden's  funeral  fermon  in  the  Temple-churcb. 
March  the  20th  1655-6,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  the  day 
following,  in  the  countefs  of  Peterborough's  houfc  at  Rye- 
gate  in  Surry.  Though  he  was  near  eighty  years  of  age,  his 
jllnefs  proved  to  be  a  pleurify  ;  for,  upon  opening  his  body, 
a  great  deal  of  coagulated  blood  was  found  fettled  in  his  left 
.fide.  Preparations  were  making  to  bury  him  privately  5  but 
Cromwell  ordered  him  to  be  interred  with  great  magnificence 
in  Weft minfter- Abbey.  The  ufurper  meant  to  make  himfelf 
popular  by  this  a£l,  knowing  what  a  high  reputation  the  de- 

ceafed 
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ccafcd  had  amorig  all  orders  of  men  5  yet  was  politic  enough 
to  throW  khfc  kxpence  of  it  upon  his  relations,  ^ho  were  ill 
able  to  bear  ih  His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Ni-^ 
tholas  Bernard,  who  had  forincrly  been  hiis  chaplain,  arid 
was  then  preacher  of  Gray*s-Inn  :  it  was  printed,  and  is  foi 
the  moft  part  an  account  of  his  life.  Cromwell  alfo  enjoined 
Bis  executors  not  to  fell  his  library  without  his  tonfent.  It 
confifted  of  ten  thoufand  volumes^  printed  and  manufcript  1 
and  after  his  deceafe  was  even  fought  for  by  the  king  of  Den* 
mark^  and  cardinal  Mazarine.  Such  of  it,  as  efcaped  the 
hinds  of  thieved  arid  plunderers,  was  beftowed  upon  tbe  tdl- 
lege  at  Dublin ;  for  Which  the  primate  always  intended  it« 

Arcbbiihop  Uflier  was  tall,  well-ihaped,  and  walked  up-» 
right  to  the  laft^    His  haiJr  was  brown,  his  complexion  fati^^ 
guine,  his  countenance  full  of  gOod-«nature  as  Well  a^  gra- 
vity :  yet  Dr.  Pari*  fays,  the  air  of  his  face  was  haM  to  hit, 
and  that,  though  many  pi£tures  Were  taken  of  htm,  yet  M 
hever  faw  but  one  like  him,  which  was  done  by  Sir  Petef 
Leiy.    He  was  a  man^  who  abounded  in  all  graces,  moral 
as  well  al  fpiritual ;  ulrhich,  joined  with  the  greateft  abilities 
and  learnings  made  him  upon  the  whole  a  ytry  compleat 
charader.     He  publiflied  a  great  many  Works  in  Latin  and 
in  Englifli ;  and  fome  in  both  languages  were  puUifhed  aftef 
his  death.     He  left  alfo  many  nunufcripts^     He  had  madd 
large  notes  and  obfervations  upoh  the  writings  and  charac- 
ters of  the  fathers  and  ecclefiaftical  authors,  which  he  de^ 
figned  as  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  elaborate  work^  tit 
be  called  Tbiohgica  Biblidtbtca  ;   and  this  was  indeed,  b{  all 
his  works,  that,  t^hich  he  had  moft  fet  his  heart  upon  :  yet 
the  calamities  of  the  times  Would  not  fuiFer  him  to  finifh  it; 
He  leiit  thefe  papers,  however,  to  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine^ 
provoft  of  Queeh's  college,  as  the  only  man j'  on  whofe  learn- 
ing as  well  zt  friendfhip  he  could  rely;  to  fill  them  dp  and 
caft  them  into  fuch  a  form,  as  might  fendei*  them  fit  kf  thd 
prefs :  but  Langbairte,  while  purfuing  this  taik  in  the  public 
library,  got  fo  fevere  a  cold,  that  he  died  in  February  165;^  J 
^nd  then  the  work  eame  to  nothing,  though  Dr.  Fell  aher-^ 
Wards  made  fome  attempts  to  get  it  finiibed.     A  copy  df  il 
18  lodged  ill  the  Bodteyan  library. 

•   Y  a  Thw« 
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WAGENSEIL. 
Three  hundred  letters  between  Ufher  and  his  learned  cor- 
refpondents,  with  his  life  by  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  his  ch^Iain 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  publiihed  at  London  in  i686» 
folio* 


w 
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'AGENSEIL  ( John ChristopiarJ  an  ii 
and  very  learned  German,  was  the  icui  of  a  repvtab* 
ble  and  fab^ftantial  tradefman,  and  born  at  Nurea^erg  the 
^|[^^  26th  of  January  1 633.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  lent  tt 
^  114.  a  (chool  at  Stockholm ;  from  whence  he  was  ukeif  at  thir- 
teen, and  placed  in  the  wiiverfity  of  Altorf.  The  diftindioai 
he  raifed  himfelf  to  there  by  bis  abilities  and  learnings  re* 
commended  him  to  fome  Nobility  as  a  proper  tutor  to  their 
children ;  and,  after  continuing  fi?e  years  at  Alcorf,  he  wn 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  Count  de  Traun.  He  not  only 
performed  the  ofSce  of  an  inftru£lor  to  the  fens  of  thia  No- 
bleman, but  accompanied  them  in  their  travels  to  France, 
Spain,  England,  Holland,  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  and 
Italy.  He  contraAed  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
wherever  he  went,  and  received  honours  from  feveral  uoi- 
verilties :  thofe  of  Turin  and  Padua  admitted  him  into  their 
body.  In  France,  he  experienced  the  liberality  of  Lewis  XIV, 
and  was  received  DoAcx  of  Law  at  Orleans,  in  June  1665* 
Several  places  would  have  detained  him,  hue  the  love  of  his 
native  country  prevailed ;  and,  after  a  ramble  of  fix  years, 
he  arrived  at  Nuremberg  in  x667«  He  was  immediatdy 
made  Profeilbr  of  Law  and  Hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Al- 
torf ;  but  about  eight  years  after,  changed  the  Profeflbdhip 
of  Hiftory  for  that  of  the  Oriental  tongues.  la  1676, 
Adolphus  John,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  commiCDed 
two  fons  to  his  care,  and  at  the  fame  time  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  CounfeUor*  The  Princes  of  Germany  held 
him  in  high  efteem  j  and  the  Elmperor  himfelf  admitted  him 
to  private  conferences,  in  1691,  when  he  was  at  Vienna 
about  bufineis.  In  1697,  the  town  of  Nuremberg  gave  him 
marks  of  their  efleem,  by  adding  to  his  titles  that  of  Dofior 

of 
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of  Canon  Law/  and  by  committing  to  his  care  the  univtrTity 
library.  He  was  twice  married :  the  Mt  time  in  1667,  the 
iecond  in  1701.  He  died  the  9th  of  OSober,  1706;  aged 
72  years. 

He  wrote  and  publi(hed  near  twenty  works,  fome  in 
French,  the  others  in  Latin.  The  firft  came  out  at  Nurem* 
l>erg  in  1667,  the  defign  of  which  is  to  (hew  the  fpuriouf* 
nefi  of  the  pretended  fragment  of  Petronius.  In  another, 
printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Anuenitatis  Literaria^  he  en- 
deavors  to  prove  the  real  exiflence  of  Pope  Joan,  which  has 
been  fo  much  queftioned.  His  principal  work  is  intitled, 
^ela  /g^ea  Satana.  Altprf.  1 68 1,  two  volumes  In  4to.  This  ' 
is  a  colledlion  of  pieces,  written  by  the  Jews  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion ;  with  a  Latin  verfion,  and  long  notes  in 
the  way  of  refutation,  by  Wagenlelius. 

WAGSTAFFE  (Thomas)  an  eminent  Nonjuror  and 

Writer,  was  of  a  Gentleman's  family  in  Warwickdiire,  and 

born  the  15th  of  February  1645.     ^^  ^"^^  educated  at  the  q^^, 

Charter-houfe  (chool ;  and,  in  1660,  admitted  Commoner  of  Diaiooaff. 

New  Inn  at  Oxford.    He  took  the  degrees  in  Arts ;  and  go« 

ing  into  orders,  became  reSor  of  Martins-thorp  in  the  county 

of  Rutland.   After  that,  he  lived  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard 

Xemple  at  Stow  in  6uckingham(hire ;    and,  in  J  684,   was 

prefented  by  the  King  to  the  Chancellorlhip  of  Litchfield, 

tojgether  with  the  Prebend  of  Alderwas  in  the  fame  church; 

The  fame  year,  the  Bifliop  of  London  gave  him  the  Redory 

of  St.  Margaret  Pattens  io  London.     Upon  the  Revolution 

in  i688y  he  was  dq>rived  of  his  preferments  for  not  taking 

the  new  oaths ;  and  afterwards  pradifed  Phyfic  many  years, 

wearing  his  gown  all  the  while.     February  the  23d,  1693, 

he  was  confecrated  Bilbop  by  Lloyd  Bilhop  of  Norwich, 

Tumer  Bi(hop  of  Ely,  and  White  Biihop  of  Peterborough  i 

which  foletpnity  was  performed  at  the  Biihop  of  Peterbo* 

rough's  lodgings  in  the  houfe  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Giffard  at 

Southgate,  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon  being  prefent :    Mr. 

Wagftaffe  was  confecrated  Suffragan  of  Ipfwich,   and  Dr. 

Hickes  at  the  fame  time  Sui&agan  of  Thetford.    Mr.  Wag- 

ftafie  died  Odober  the  17  th  17 12,  after  having  given  many 

proofs  of  good  parts  and  learning :   for  he  wrote  and  pub- 

Y  3  lilhed 
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liflied  many  pieces,  in  defence  of  the  conftltution  of  the 
phufch  and  ftate-  according  to  the  nonjuring  fyftem.  He  was 
alfo  a  moil  zealous  advocate  for  the  genuinenefs  of' the  cele- 
Jl>f ated  book,  called  B»kw»  B<»5•i^^«n :  which  he  defended  in  two 
QX  three  pamphlets  againft  all  oppofers,  as  the  real  work  of 
tj)c  Royal  Author,  to  whom  it  was  afcribed. 

.WAKE  (Dr.  William)' an  eminent  Englifli  Prelate, 
Wood's  A-    yas  the  fon  of  William  Wake  in  the  county  of  Dorfet, 
Vol!  u*^"*  Gentleman,  and  born  in  the  year  1657,     In  1672,  he  was 
p.  X058.       admitt9d   a  member  of  Chrift-Church   in  Oxford;    where 
«<*"•  17a »•    tjjcing  th?  degrees  \i\  Arts,  he  afterwards  went  into  orders,  and 
was  appointed  Preacher  to  the  Society  of  Qrays  Inn.     In  the 
reign  of  James  IL  he  attended  the  Lord  Vifcount  Preftqn 
Embaflador  to  France  as  his  Chaplain  ;  and  upon  his  return 
•to  England,  diftinguifbed  himfelf  in  the  difpute  between  the 
proteftants  and  papifls.    He  publiflied  thefe  following  pieces  i 
.  I.  '*  An  expofition  of  the  do£b"ine  of  the  church  of  England 
V  in  the  feveral  articles  pfopofed  by  Monfieur  dc  Meaux, 
/*  late  Biihop  qf  Condom,  in  his  expodtion  of  the  dodrine 
If  of  the  catholic  church.    To  which  is  prefixed  a  particular 
««  account  of  Monfieur    dc  Meaux's  book."    1686,^    4to. 
2.  '^  A  defence  qf  the  fame,  againft  de  Meaux  and  his  via- 
«*  dicatpr."  1686.  4to.    3.  "  A'fecond  defence,**  &c.    1688. 
'4to.   4.  "  A  difcourfe  of  the  holy  eucharift,  in  the  two  great 
<^  points  of  the  real  prefence  and  the  adoration  of  the  hoft." 
1687.  4to.    5.  "  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  nature  of  ido- 
*^  latry,    in  which'  a  late  author's  true  and  only  notion  of 
*'  idolatry  is  confidered  and  confuted.'*  i688.  4to.     This 
'  was  written  againft  the  Reafons  for  abrogating  the  Te/l^  by 
Samuel  Parker,  Bjfhop  of  Oxford.     6.  <<  Sure  and  honeft 
•^  means  for  the  converfion  of  all  heretics,*'  &c.  1688^  4to. 
This  is  a  tranflation  from  the  French,  with  a  preface  by  our 
author.     7.  ^<  An   hiftorical  treatife  of  tranfubftantiation ; 
^*!  wherein  is  made  appear,  that  according  to  the  principles 
<^  of  that  church,  this  dodrine  cannot  be  an  article  of  faith." 
1687.  4to.   This  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  publi/hed  by  our  author.     8.  ^^  Two  difcourfe 
"  of  purgatory  and  prayer  for  the  dead,"  1688, 4to.  9.  **  A 
^'  cpntinuation.of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  cont^overly  be- 
*  **  c^ireen 
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tween  the  church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Roole : 
being  a  full  account  of  the  books  publiflied  on  both  fides/' 
688.  4to.  In  the  preface  our  author  tells  us,  that  this  is 
!|in  cxzA  colledion,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  make  iu  of  the 
Controverfy  on  both  fides,  between  our  Divines  and  thojfe  of 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  **  and  in  that,  fays  he,  the  vidory  of 
•*  truth  over  error.  Never  certainly  was  any  caufe  more  in- 
**  tkely  baffled,  than  the  Popifli  is  at  this  time.  Never  was.  a 
^*  controverfy  more  fully '  handled,  and  that  in  fuch  a  man*' 
*^  ner  aS  to  inftru6l  even  the  meaneft  capacities,  as  thi^  has- 
^  been  in  thefe  laft  years  :  infomuch  that  there  is  ioMfce  a 
*^  perfon  among  us  fo  ignorant,  that  is  riot  able  to  make  a 
^<  ftand  againft  the  nideft  attacks  of  our  adverfaries.  No^r 
<'  our  very  iboimen  efteem  themfclves,  and  I  thkik  have- 
**  fatisfied  the  world  that  they  are  not  miftaken,  an  equal 
^<  match  for  Jefuits  :  for  thofe,  who  would  at  leaft  be  thought^ 
*^  the  moft  able  men  of  their  party,  and  dropt  down  fsom. 
*^  heaven  on  purpofe  to  oppofe  the  growth  of  the  Proteftant 
"  hcrefy." 

In  1689,  ^c  ^^'^^  ^^^  degree  of  Dodor  of  Divinity ;  and. 
was  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  the  clofet,  .and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  fame  year 
he  was  made  Canon  of  Chrift  Church,  in  the  room  of  Dr* 
AMrich  promoted  to  the  Deanery  thereof;  ReAor  of  St.. 
James's  Weftminfter,  in  1694:  Dean  of  Exeter  in  1701  i 
Bifliop  of  Lincoln  1705  :  and  Archbiffaop  of  Canterbury^  ii\ 
January  1715-16.  He  was  a  principal  figure  in  that  great 
icene  of  controverfy,  which  opened  itfelf  with  Regard  to  the 
convocation,  at  the  clofe  of  t  :e  laft  century  ;  of  which  we 
ihall  only  take  notice,  fe  far  as  he  was  concerned,  fomething 
having  been  already  faid  upon  it,  under  the  article  of  At- 
TERBORY.  In  the  year  1697,  there  was  publifhed  an  ano- 
nymous pamphlet,  intitled,  ^^  A  letter  to  a  convocation* 
**  man  concerning  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  that 
**  body:"  to  which  an  anfwer  was  publiflied  the  fame  year 
hy  Dr.  Wake,  under  this  title,  «  The  authority  of  Chriftian 
**  Princes  over  their  ecclefiaftical  fynods  aflerted,  with  parr 
'*  ticular  refped  to  the  convocations  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
^'  realm  and  church  of  England."  8vo :  and  this  being  at- 
tacked, the  Dodor  vindicated  himfelf  in, ''  An  appeal  to  all 
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<*  tte  irut  mimkitn  ^  the  church  of  England,  \n  behalf  of 
<^  (JM  Kifig^s  ccdcfiaflk^I  Aipremacy,  aa  by  law  eftabltibcdi 
^  by  our  Convocations  approvod  ;  and  by  our  moft  eminent 
^  «*  BiOiops  and  Ciergymeo  ftattd  and  defended,  againA  both 
<*  the  Popifli  and  Fanatical  oppofers  of  it/'  1698,  8vo»  In 
the  year  1700,  the  celebrated  Atterbury  entered  into  this 
dtfpute  with  great  vigor  and  refolutton,  and  publtflKd  an  an- 
flrer  to  Dr.  Wake*s  book»  intitled,  «  The  righfc^  powers, 
««  and  privileges  of  an  Englifh  convocation,  ftated  and  de^ 
«*  fended,**  8vo:  reprinted  in  1701,  with  additiocia.  The 
contraveriy  now  grew  warm,  and  feveral  writers  of  confides 
able.note  engaged  in  it.  Burnet,  3iiliop  of  Salilburf,  and 
Kennet,  afterwards  Btfliop  of  Peterborough,  wrote  animad- 
v^rfions^  upon  Atterbur]r*s  work ; .  and  Kennet'a  piece  agaiaft 
it  was  a  particular  reply  to  it,  written  under  die  countenance 
of  Archbifliop  Tenifbn.  Hody,  Gabfon,  Hooper,  were  con* 
oerned  in  it :  Hooper  was  on  the  fide  of  Atterbury^  Hodf 
and  Gtbfon  againft  him.  But  the  moft  confiderable  and  de- 
cifive  anfwer  to  Atterbury,  was  Dr.  Wake's  hrge  work,  \th 
titled  :  <<  The  flate  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England  in 
^  their  councils,  fynods,  convocations,  conventions,  sikI 
^  other  public  afiemblies,  hiftorically  deduced  from  the 
^  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  prefent  times.**  lyoj^  ia 
folio.  This  was  going  to  the  ^  bottom  of  the  things  die 
Work  was  efteemed^  not  only  a  full  and  fufficient  anfwer  to 
Atterbury,  but  dedfive  with  regard  to  the  controverfy  it 
general. 

Befides  what  Bifhop  Wake  wrote  and  puUiflied  in  thcfe 
two  memorable  controverfies,  he  was  the  author  of  fevend 
other  things.  A  large  volume  in  8  wo  of  bis,-  **  SermaAs  airf 
^^  dtfcourfes  on  feveral  occafions^"  was  publiflitd  in  the 
year  1690:  befides  fermona  and  charges,  which  tsaine  oat 
afterwards.  In  1693,  he  publiflied  an  Englifii  verfiea  efi 
*<  The  genuine  epiiUes  of  the  apoftoltcal  fathers^  St.finms* 
^  «<  bas,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Clement,  St.  Polycarp,  «he  (bephtf' 
«  of  Hermas,  and  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  Mf*^ 
<<  carp ;  with  a  large  prelimmaiy  difcourfe  rciaciisg  to  tke 
*<  feveral  treattfes  here  put  tege^er  :"  a  JEecond  editkii  rf 
which  was  publiflied  in  17 10,  %90y  with  fuck.tSDnaAioiit 
and  improvements,  >*  as  to  render  it^  be  fiiya^  alanit  a|a<^ 
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«  woik«''    In  1719,  a  letter  fuppored  to  be  written  hy  him  J"  ^^  f^ 

to  a  Profcflbr  of  Zuricfa  in  Swiflferland,  containing  very  bit*    *^ 

icr  invofUvcs  ag^inft  Dr.  Hoadly  Bifhop  of  Bangor,  and 

others  who  favored  hi$  dofbines,  occafioned  two  verjr  fevere 

pamphlets  to  be  publiOied  againft  him  :   one  intitkd,  <^  A 

^<  (hoft  victflication  of  the  Lord  Archbiihop  of  Canterbuiy 

^  from  the  imputation  of  being  the  author  of  a  letter,  lately 

*<  primed  at  Zurich  concerning  the  ftate  of  religion  in  £ng- 

<«  land;''  the  other,  *^  A  letter  to  the  Lord  Archbiihop  of 

<<  Canterbury,  proving  that  his  Grace  cannot  be  the  author 

*'  of  the  letter  to  an  eminent  prelbyterian  clergyman  in 

^  Swiflerland,  in  which  the  prefent  fta^  of  religion  in  £ng- 

^*  land   is    blackened  and  expofed,   and   die  prefent  mi- 

^<  niftry   are  mifreprefented  and  traduced/'    Mr.  Thomas 

Gordon,  the  famed  author  of  the  Indi^mdint  Jf^hig^  is  fup^ 

pofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  laft  pamphlet.     They 

were  both  aiifwered  in  1720  by  another,  intitled,  ^<  A  vin- 

*^  dication  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  in  anfwer  to  two  fcurri* 

*^  loos  libels,  pretending  to  be  a  vindication  of  his  lordfliip 

*^  of  Canterbury,  but  fcandaloufly  refieding  upon  his  Grace 

**  and  our  moft  orthodox  clergy." 

He  died  at  Lambeth  the  24th  of  January  1736*7,  and 
left  feveral  daughters.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abili- 
ties and  learning :  was  an  advocate  for  free  inquiry  and  li- 
berty, when  he  was  young  ;  but  age  and  preferment  fe^n 
to  have  changed  htm  a  little  m  that  refped :  at  lealft  he  was 
Us  flnom  being  fo  sealous  about  them,  after  his  advanoeifiefif 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

WALLER  (Ejomund)  an  Englifli  poet,  wasthefon 
of  Robert  Waller,  ££}$  of  Agmondelham  ia  Buckingham* 
(hire,  by  Anne  the  lifter  of  John  Hanaden,  £(q;  who  uiftin- 
giiiihed  hhiifetf  fo  much  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars. 
He  was  born  the  3d  of  March  1605  at  Colelhill,  which,  J*'^*^*'" 
though  in  the  parifh  of  Agmondefliam,  ftands  in  Hertford— ^ohu 
fliirei  and,  his  fiither  djnng  when  he  was  very  young,  the  poemsJLona 
eve  of  his  educatioa  fell  to  his  mother.     According  to  the  woodTX. 
tecauut  in  bis  life,  he  mas  fent  to  Eaton  fchool ;  but  Mr.  ^en.  Oson. 
Wood  tells   iitf  Aat  he  was  moftly  tpatned  in  grammar  Mr.  Wood 
kamng  under  Mr,  Dobfiyi,  Minifter  of  Great  Wycombe  ^^^ 
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in  Bucks.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  King^s  College  itt 
Cambridge,  where  he  could  not  continue  long ;  for  at  fix- 
teen  or"  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  chofen  into  the  laft 
parliament  of  King  James  I,  and  ferved  as  burgefs  for  Ag- 
monddtham.  He  began  to  exerctfe  his  poetical  talent  ia 
early  as  the  y^ar  1623,  as  appears  from  a  copy  of  verfes  in 
Ws  works,  **  Upon  the  danger-  his  Majefty  (being  Prince) 
«  efcaped  ia  die  \62id  of  St.  And^ro;"  for  there  Prtnce 
Charles  returning  from  Spain  that  year  had  like  to  have  been 
caft  away.  It  was  not  his  wit,  his  fine  parts,  or  his  poetry, 
fhat  occafioned  -liim  to  be  firft  pubHciy  known  ;  but  it  was 
his  carrying  the  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  a  rich  citizen 
againft  a  rival,  whbfe  intereft  was  elpoufed  by  the  court.  It 
is  not  known  at  what  time  he  married  his  firft  lady  ;  but  he 
was'  a  widower,  before  he  was  five  and  twenty,  witen  be 
began  to  have  a  paffion  for  SachariflTay  which  was  a  fidtrious 
name  for  the  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Leitefter,  and  afterwards  wife  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
*  He  was  nowlc(M>wn  at  court,  and  carefTedby  all  the 
people  of  quality,  who- had  any  relifli  for  wit  and  polite  lite- 
rature ;  and  was  one  of  the  famous  club,  of  which  the  Lord 
Falkland,  Mr.'Chiflingworth,  and  other  eminent  men  ^i^ere 
members.  At  one  of  their  meeting!!,  they  heard"  a  Inoife  in 
the  Avtct ;  and  were  told,  that  a  fon  of  Ben  Johnfon  was 
irrcfted.  They  fent  for  him ;  and  he  proved  to  be  Mr. 
George  Morley,  afterwards  Bifbop  of  Winchefter.  Mr. 
Waller  Vf  ked  hinv  fo  weU,  that  he  paid  the  debt,  which  was 
about  100/.  on  condition  that  he  would  live  with  him  at 
Beconsfield.  Mr.  Morley  did  fo,  eight  or  ten  years  ;  and 
from  him  Mr.  Waller  ufed  to  own,  that  he  learned  a  tafte  of 
tMSe  ancient  writers,  and  acquired  what  he  had  of  their  ge- 
nius :  rK>t  however,  but  he  had  given  fpecimens  of  his  tafle 
aiid  (kill  in  poetry,  before  this  incident  of  Mr.  Morley;  fi» 
that  we  are  only  to  fuppofe,  that  Mr.  Morley  improved  and 
■  'refined  it. 

He  was'  returned  burgefs  for  Agmohdefliam  in  the  parUa- 
ment,  which  met  in  April  1640.  An  intermtffion  of  parlia* 
ments  having  difgufled  the  nation,  and  raifed  jealoufies  againft 
the  deflgns  of  the  court,  which  would  be  fure  to  difcover 
thcmfclves>  whenever  the  King  came  to  afk  for  a  fuppiy* 
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i   Mr.  Waller  was  one  of  the  firft  who  condemned  the  pre- 
ceeding  meafures.     He  ihewed  himfelf  in  (^pofition  to  the 
court,  and  made  a'fpcech  in  the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  April 
the  iid  1640  ;  it  gives  us  fome  notions  of  his  general  prin- 
ciples in  government,  in  which'  he  afterwards  proved  very 
variable  and  inconftant.     He  oppofed  the  court  alfo  in  the 
long  parliament,  which  met  in  November  following*;  and 
was  chofen  to  impeach  Judge  Crawley,  which  he  did  in  a 
warm  and  eloquent  fpcech  July  the  6th  1641.    This  fpeech 
was  fb  highly  applauded,  that  twenty  thoiifand  of  them  were 
foJd  in  one  day.     In  the  latter  end  of  1642,  he  was  one  of 
the  commiflioners  appointed  by  the  parliament,  to  prefcnt 
their  propofitions  of  peace  to  the  King  at'Oxfcrd.    In  1643; 
he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  defign  to  reduce  the  dty  of  Lon- 
don and  the  tower,  to  the  fervice  of  the  King;   of  which 
Mr.  Whitelocke  has  given  the  following 'account :   "June  Memo 'ah 
^*  1643,  fays  he,  began  the  arraignment  of  Waller,  Tom-   ofEngiiih 
**  kyns,  Challoner,  and  others,  confpiring  to  furprife  the  city  ^^f^"?  ^ 
•*  militia,  and  fome  members  of  parliament,  and  to  let  iii   1732, 
f '  the  King's  forces  to  furprife  the  city,   and  ditToIve  the 
•*  parliament.     Waller,   a  very  ingenious    man^    was   the 
^*  principal  aftor  and  contriver  of  this  plot,  which  was  in 
•*  dedgn,  when  he  and  the  other  commiifioners  were  at  Ox- 
**  ford  with  the  parliament's  propofitioQS ;    and  that  being 
**  then  known  to  the  King,  occafioned  him  to  fpeak  thefe 
**  words  to  Waller,  when  he  killed  his  hand,  though  you  are 
*'  the  lafiy  yet  you  are  not  the  worfly  nor  the  leaft  in  favour^ 
«*  When  he  was  examined  touching  this  plot,  he  was  afked, 
"  whether  §elden,  Pierpoint,  Whitelocke,    and  others   by 
**  narne^  were  acquainted  with  it.     He  anfwered,  that  they 
•<  were  hot ;  but  that  he  did  come  one  evening  to  Selden^a 
*•  ftudy,  whefe  Pierpoint  and  Whitelocke  then  were  with 
^<  Selden,  on  purpofe  to  impart  it  to  them  all ;    and  fpeak- 
'*«  ing  of  fuch  a  thing  in  general  terms,  thofe  Gentlemen  did 
•*  fo  inveigh  agamft  any  fuch  thing  as  treachery  and  bafe- 
*'  nefs,  afnd  that  which  might  be  the  occafion  of  {bedding 
«*  much  blood,  that  he  faid  he  durft  not  for  the  awe  and  re- 
<«  fpe<3,  which  he  had  for  Selden  and  the  reft,  communicate 
**  any  of  the  particulars  to  them,  but  was  almoft  diflieartened 
•*  himfelf  to  proceed  in  it    They  were  all  upon  their  trials 
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<^  condemned :  Tomkjma  and  Cly^Hqner  only  vrcxe  hanged  : 
<<  Waller  had  a  reprieve  from  Getieral  EflTex ;  and  after  a 
^<  year's  impriibnmeat  paid  a  fine  of  looool.  and  was  par^** 
*^  doned.'^  The  Earl  of  Clarfuidon  has  given  a  pardcular 
account  of  this  plot,  and  akb  of  Mr*  Waller's  behaviour,  af- 
Hlft.  of  the  ^  it  ^^  difcovered :  who  upon  bis  being  taken  up,  fiijrs 
Rebellion,  be,  ^<  was  fo  coofounded  with  fear  and  apprehenfion,  that 
•«*  '^W.  4^  j^  confeffcd  whatever  he  had  faid,  heard,  thought,  or  fecn  9 
«<  all  that  he  knew  of  biroielf,  and  all  that  he  fufpcAed  of 
<«  others ;  without  concealing  any  perfon  of  what  degiree  or 
'*  quality  foever,  or  any  diicourfe  that  he  had  ever  upon  any 
^<  occafion  entertained  with  them."  He  afterwards  tells  us, 
that  Mr.  Waller,'  *^  though  confefledly  the  moft  guilty,  after 
<<  he  had  with  incredible  diffimulation  aSed  fuch  remorfe  of 
*^  cojiTcience,  that  his  trial  was  put  oiF  out  of  chriftian  com- 
**  paffion,  till  1^  alight  recover  his  underftanding ;  (and 
^'  that'was  not,  till  the  heat  and  fury  of  the  profecutors  was 
*'  reaibnably  abated  with  the  facrifices  they  had  made)  and, 
*^  by  drawing  viikants  to  himfelf  of  the  moft  powerful  Mi- 
^'  nifters  of  all  factions,  had,  by  bis  liberality  and  penitence, 
by  his  receiving  vulgar  and  viie  fayings  from  them  with 
humility  and  reverence,  as  clearer  convi£Hons  and  infor- 
*<  mations  than  in  his  life  he  had  ever  had,  and  by  diftri- 
*^  buting  great  fums  to  them  for  their  prayers  and  gboftly 
*<  counfel,  fo  fatis£ed  them,  that  they  (atisfied  others  ^  was 
*<  brought  at  his  fujt  to  the  houfe  of  Commons  bar :  where, 
^'  being  a  man  very  powerful  in  language,  and  who  bj  what 
^  he  fpoke  and  in  the  manner  of  fpeaklng  it  exceedingly 
**  captivated  the  good  will  and  benevolence  of  his  hearers," 
he  delivered  an  oration,  *'  to  which  in  truth  he  does  as 
*<  much  owe  the  keeping  his  head,  as  Catiline  did  the  lots 
*«  of  his  to  thofe  of  Tully/'  One  wbuld  think  the  noUe 
'hiftorian  fhould  have  faid,  *'  as  Tully  did  the  lofs  of  his  to 
*^  thofe  againft  Antony :"  for  Catiline  was  flain  in  battk, 
whereas  Tully 's  Philippics  really  coft  him  his  head.  This 
memorable  fpeech  of  Mr.  Waller,  together  with  the  tm 
former,  are  printed  ^t  the  end  of  his  poems. 

After  he  had  laved  himfelf  from  the  coniequences  of  this 

plot,  yet  fo  as  by  fire,  he  travelled  into  France^  wheie  he 

levei»l  years.    He  refided  moft  part  of  his  time 
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tboT  at  Roan»  where  fome  of  his  children  by  a  fecond  wife 
were  born.    In  16459  there  was  an  edition  of  his  poems. 
JlJpon  his  return  to  England,  he  fided  with  the  men  in  power^ 
particularly  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  whom  he  was  very  inti* 
mate.     He  often  declared,  that  he  found  Cromwell  to  be 
very  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  ftory.  He  frequently 
took  notice,  that  when  Cromwell  has  been  called  to  the 
door,  in  the  midft  of  their  difcourfes  upon  thefe  fubje£ls,  he 
could  overhear  him  repeating,  **  The  Lord  will  reveal.  The 
*<  Lord  will  help,"  and  fuch  kind  of  cant  s  for  which  he 
would  apologize  when  he  came  back,    faying,    ^<  Coufin 
••  Waller,  I  muft  talk  to  thefe  men  after  their  own  way  j" 
and  would  then  go  on,  where  they  left  ofF.     He  wrote  a 
panegyric  upon  Cromwell  in  1654,  as  he  did  a  poem  upon 
his  death  in  1658.    At  the  reftoration  he  was  treated  with 
great  civility  by  King  Charles  II.  who  always  made  him  one 
of  the  party  in  his  diverfions  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
and  other  places  ;  and  gave  him  a  grant  of  the  provoftfhip 
of  Eaton  College,  though  that  grant  proved  of  no  effedi. 
He  fat  in  feveral  parliaments  after  the  reftoration.    He  con- 
tinued in  the  full  vigour  of  his  genius  to  the  end  of  his  life ; 
and  his  natural  vivacity  made  his  company  agreeable  to  the 
iaft.     James  II  having  ordered  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  to 
bring  Mr.  Waller  to  him  one  afternoon,  when  he  came,  the 
King  carried  him  into  his  clofct,  and  there  afted  him,  "  how 
<«  he  liked  fuch  a  pifture  ?    Sir,  fays  Mr.  Waller,  my  eyes 
«*  are  dim,  and  I  know  not  whofc  it  is.'  The  King  anfwer- 
cd,  **  It  is  the  Princeft  of  Orange."    And,  fays  Mr.  Waller, 
<<  (he  is  like  the  greateft  woman  in  the  world.     Whom  do 
««  you  call  fo  ?  ''  afkcd  the  King,  •<  Queen  Elizabeth,"  faid 
he.   *•  I  wonder,  Mr.  Waller,"  replied  the  King,   «  you 
««  (hould  think  fo ;    but  I  muft  confefs  (he  had  a  wife  coun* 
<<  cil.  And,  Sir,"  faid  Mr.  Waller,  "  did  your  Majefty  ever 
know  a  fool  choofe  a  wife  one  ? " 

He  died  of  a  dropfy,  0£lober  the  jft  168; ;  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  yard  of  Beconsfield,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  erefied  to  hii  memory.  He  left  feveral  children, 
and  bequeathed  his  eftate  to  his  fecond  fon  Edmund  ^  his 
eideft  Benjamin  being  fo  far  from  inheriting  his  father's  wit» 
that  be  even  wanted  common  fenfe.  Edmund,  in  the  be- 
ginning 
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<*  pretending  to  mend  it.  Suckling  and  Carew,  I  moft 
*<  fefs,  wrote  fome  few  things  foioothly  enough ;  but,  as  aB 
<*  they  did  in  diis  kind  was  not  very  confiderable,  fe  it  was  a 
<<  Kttle  later  than  the  earlieft  pieces  of  Mr.  Waller.  He  mi- 
«^  doubcedly  ftands  firft  in  the  lift  of  refiners ;  and,  far 
^  ought  I  know,  laft  too  :  for  I  queflion  whether,  in  Cbailcs 
**  the  fecond*s  reign,  Englifh  did  not  come  to  its  full  pcr- 
"c^  fedlion ;  and  whether  it  has  not  had  its  Aagnftan  age, 
<*  as  well  as  the  Latin.  It  feems  to  be  already  misred  with 
^^  foreign  languages,  as  far  as  its  purity  will  bear ;  and  as 
«^  chymifts  fay  of  their  menflruums,  to  be  quite  fated  with 
^«  the  inlvfion.  But  pofterity  will  beft  judge  of  this.  In  tiie 
<<  mean  time  it  is  a  furprifmg  reflexion,  that  between  what 
^  Spencer  wrote  laft,  and  Waller  firfl,  there  (hould  not  be 
*^  much  above  twenty  years  diftance :  and  yet,  die  one's 
^*  language,  like  the  money  of  that  time,  is  as  current  now 
<*  as  ever ;  whilft  the  other's  words  are  like  old  coins,  one 
^'  muft  go  to  an  antiquary  to  underfhind  their  true  meaning 
*^  and  vakie.  Such  advances  may  a  great  genius  niake» 
*^  when  it  undertakes  any  thing  in  eameft  I" 

The  beft  edition  of  Mir.  Waller^  works  is  that,  publil^ed 
in  1730,  4to,  containing  his  poems,  fpeechcs,  and  letters: 
with  elegant  and  ufeful  notes  and  obfcrvations  by  Mr.  ETijtk 
Fenton.  Mr.  Fenton's  edition  has  fince  been  printed  in  i2mo, 
or  rather  fmall  8vo. 

W  A  L  L I  S  (Johk)  an  eminent  Englifh  mathematidan, 

was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom  at  Afhford  in  Kent, 

«itt'«ut-    November  the  23d,  1616.     His  father  dying  when  he  was 

«TK^*  ^*  but  fix  years  of  age,  he  was  educated  in  grammar  leamm^ 

«<  Smith/*    "^^  Leygreen  near  Tenterden,  by  Mr.  James  Movat,  a  Scotf* 

printed  by      man  ;  and  in  1630,  was  removed  to  Fclfted  fchool  in  EBtXf 

with  **™*'  where  befides  the  Greek  and  Latin,  he  was  iriftruAed  in  the 

«« LaagtoflTt  Hebrew  tonirue,  and  alfo  in  the  rudiments  of  logic,  mafic, 

«cle/'         ^fid  the  French  language.     In  Deoember  1632,  he  was  fent 

wl.  I.  to  Emmanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  among 

— Genfinl^'  Others  Mr.  Whitchcote  for  his  tutor;  and  took  the  degrees 

DiakMitry.    fe  arts,  a  bachelor's  in  1637,  a  mafler's  in  1640.     About 

the  fame  time  he  went  into  orders,  and  was  chofen  fellow 

of  queen's  colhrge,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  his  own.    He 

kept 
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yept  his  Mlo^tfQiipi,  till  it  wae  vacated  by  his  marria^,  but 
piitted  the  college  to  be  chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Darley^ 
rhoTe  feat  Mras  at  Buftercramb  in' Yorkfhire.  After  he  had 
ived  in  this  family  about  a  year,  he  removed  to  that  of  the 
ady  Vere,  with  whom  he  continued  two  years  more.  It 
iras  there,  that  he  difcovered  the  art  of  decyphertng ;  and 
ifier  the  reftoration  he  was  abufed,  for  having  during  the  ci- 
vil war  decyphered  the  letters  of  king  Charles,  taken  in  his 
cabinet  at  NaTeby :  which  report  being  revived  upon  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  king  James  II  to  the  crown,  he  wrote  a  letter  in 
his  own  vindication  to  his  friend  Dr.  Fell,  biihop  of  Oxford, 
dated  April  the  8th,  1685. 

In  1643,   he  publiihed,  <*  Truth  Tryed,  or  Animadver- 
**  fions  on  the  lord  Brooke's  treatife,  called.  The  Natun  df 
**  Trutb^  &c."  ftyling  himfelf  a  minifter  in  London,  proba- 
Uy  of  St*  Gabriel  Fenchurch,  the  fequeflration  of  which 
had  been  granted  to  him.    In  1644,  he  was  chofen  one  of 
die  fcribes  or  fecretaries  to  the  aflembly  of  divines  at  Weft- 
Dinfter ;  and  the  lame  year  took  a  wife.     Academical  ftudies 
being  much  int,errupted  by  the  civil  wars  in  both  the  univer** 
fities,  the  eminently  learned  among  them  reforted  to  Lon« 
don,  and  formed  aflemblies  there,     Wallis  belonged  to  one 
of  thefe,  the  members  whereof  met  once  a  week  to  difcourfo 
of  philofophical  matters  \  and  this  fociety  was  the  rife  and 
beginning  of  that,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  royal  (bciety.     The  Savilian  profeilbr  of  geo- 
metry at  Oxford  being  eje£)ed  by  the  parliamentary  vifitors 
in  1649,  Wallis  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  that  place  1 
and  accordingly  removed  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  bav-» 
ing  entered  himfelf  of  Exeter  college^  was  admitted  maftcr 
of  arts  there  the  fame  year.     He  opened  his  le£lures  on  the 
laft  day  of  Odober  with  an  inaugural  fpeech  in  Latin,  which 
was  afterwards  printed.    In  1650,  he  publiihed  fome  «^  Ani- 
**  Qiadverfions  on  a  book  of  Mr.  Baxter,  intitled,  Aphorifms 
of  Juftification  and  the  Covenant)*'  and  in  1653,  a  gram* 
mar  of  the  Englifh  tongue  for  the  ufe  of  foreigners  in  Latin* 
wider  this  title  :    Grammatica  Lingugg  Anglican^^  cum  trac^ 
t^tu  it  Loqueldftufonerumfortnatione^  in  Svo*     In  the  pieoc 
di  Uquehy  &c.  he  tells  us,  that  «^  be  has  philofophically 
*'  confidered  the  formation  of  all  founds  ufed  in  articulate 
Vol.  XL  Z  •*  fpeecb. 
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*<  fpeecht  a^  well  of  our  own,  as  of  any  other  language  that 

^*  he  knew ;  by  what  organs,  and  in  what  pontion  each  feiuri 

**  was  formed ;  with  the  nice  diftinAions  of  each,  which  is 

^c  fome  letters  of  the  fame  organ  arc  very  fubtile  :  (o  that  hf 

*'  fuch  organs,  in  fuch  pofition,  the  breath  ifluing  frono  the 

**  lungs  will  form  fuch  founds,  whether  the  perlbn  do  or  ^ 

*^  not  hear  himfelf  fpeak."    Purfuing  there  reflexions,  be 

was  led  to  think  it  pailible,  that  a  deaf  perfon  might  be  Cac^ 

to  fpeak  by  being  direded  To  to  apply  the  organs  of  fpeecb, 

^  the  found  of  each  letter  required,  which  children  learn  by 

imitation  and  frequent  attempts,  rather  than  by  art.  He  onufe 

a  trial  or  two  with  fucccis  }  and  particularly  of  one  Pophaitt, 

«     which  involved  him  in  a  controverfy  with  Dr.  Holder,  of 

Sae  HOL-  which  fome  account  has  already  been  given.     Wefliall  only 

•         add,  that  while  lome  have  determined  it  in  favor  of  WalDs, 

others  have  determined  it  againft  him  ;  among  whtcfa  latter 

(brt  is  Mr.  Anthony  Wood,  at  the  fame  time  reotarkiif 

TMtfolih  Wallis  to  be  a  perfon,  ♦•  who  at  any  time  can  make  black 

edit.  1721,     **  white,  and  white  black,  for  his  own  ends ;  and  hath  a 

**  ready  knack  of  fophifiical  evafion,  as  he  himfelf  did  know 

«  full  well.'* 

May  the  31ft,  1654,  he  took  the  degree  of  ioGtor  of  fr 
trinity.     In  1655,  Mr.  Hobbes  having  printed  his  treatife  if 
Corpore  PhilofophicOy  Dr.  Wallis  the  fame  year  wrote  a  con- 
futation of  it  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of,  Ekncbm  Gtomt" 
tria  Hobbianity  in  8vo ;  which  fo  provoked  Hobbes,  that  in 
1656  he  publifhed  it  in  Englifh,  with  the  addition  of  what 
he  called,  ^<  Six  Leflbns  to  the  Profeflurs  of  Mathematics  ia 
•*  Oxford,"  4to.     Upon  this,  Dr.  WaJIis  wrote  an  anfwcf' 
in  Englilb,  intitled,  **  Due  Correftton  for  Mr.  Hobbes ;  or 
•*  School-Difcipline  for  not  faying  his  Lefibni  '"ight,"  1656, 
in  8vo :  to  which  Mr.  Hobbes  replied  in  a  pamphlet^  with 
the  Htle  of,  "  STITMai,  &c.  or,  Marks  of  the  abfurd  Geo- 
**  metry.  Rural  Language,  ScotiOi  Church  -  Politics,   amf 
•*Barbarifms,  of  John  Wallis,  &c.'*  1657,  4to.    This  was 
immediately  rejoined  to  by  Dr.  Wallis  m,  Hobhiani  Putiffl 
DiJpunEiio^   1657;  and  here  this  controverfy  feems  ro  havie^ 
ended  at  this  time  :   but  four  years  after,  1661,  Mr.  Hobb^ 
printed  Examinat'io  ^  Emendatio  Mathematicorum  Hodlerni' 
rum  in/ex  DMo^is  ;  which  occafioned  Dr.  Wallis  to  publiik 
'  '  tbc 
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the  next  year,  Hohbius  Hcautontimorumemsy  in  8vo,  addreflcdl 
to  Mr.  Boyfc.  In  1657,  he  coHeded  and  publiihed  his  m«-' 
thcmatical  works  in  two  parts,  with  the  title  of  Mathefii 
Untverfalisy  in  4to  ;  and  in  1658,  Comnurcium  Epijlolscum d$ 
quajfionibus  quibujdam  Mathematicis  nuper  habitumy  in  4to« 
This  was  a  collcdion  of  letters,  written  by  lord  Brouncker, 
Sir  Kcnclm  Digby,  Fcrmat,  Schooten,  Wallis,  and  others* 
He  was  this  year,  upon  the  death  of  Eh*.  Gerard  Langbaine^ 
chofen  cuftos  archivorum  of  the  univerfity  :  yet  not  without 
feme  ftniggle.  Dr.  Zouch,  a  learned  Civilian,  who,  as  his 
A-iend  Mr.  Henry  Stubbe  reprefents  the  cafe,  had  been  an  af- 
feflbr  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court  thirty  years  and  inore, 
was  a  candidate,  but  without  fucccfs ;  which  induced  Mi. 
Stubbe,  who,  on  his  friend  Mr.  Hobbes*s  account,  had  be- 
fore waged  war  againft  Wallis,  to  publifh  a  pamphlet,  in« 
titled,  «  The  Savilian  Profeffor*s  Cafe  Stated,"  1658,  4to. 
Dr.  Wallis  replied  to  this  \  and  Mr.  Stubbe  republifhed  his 
cafe  with  enlargements,  and  a  vindication  againA  the  excep- 
tions of  Dr,  Wallis. 

Upon  the  reftoration,  he  met  with  great  refpe(9,  the  king 
thinking  favourably  of  him  on  account  of  fome  fervices  done^ 
as  the  king  knew,  to  his  royal  father  and  himfelf ;  and  th^ 
lord  chancellor  Clarendon  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  fecretary 
of  ftate  being  his  friends.  He  was  therefore  not  only  made 
king's  chaplain,  but  confirmed  alfo  in  his  places  of  SaviliaA 
profeilbr  and  keeper  of  the  archives.  In  x66i,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  one  of  the  divines,  who  were  empowered  to  review 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  afterwards  complied  with 
Che  terms  of  the  zSt  of  uniformity,  continuing  a  fteady  con- 
formift  to  the  church  of  England  till  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  kept  a  con- 
ftant  correfpondence  with  it  by  letters  and  papers ;  many  of 
mrhich  are  publiihed  in  the  tranfaflions  of  that  fociety.  He 
continued  to  publifh  many  and  ufeful  works,  in  the  mathe- 
matical way  efpecially.  In  1676,  ht  gave  an  edition  of^ 
jfrchimedis  Syracufani  Annarius  fcf  Dimenjio  CircuH  :  and  in 
1682,  he  publifhed  from  the  manufcripts,  Claudii  PtoUmsei 
Opus  Harmonicum^  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  verfipn  and  notes  \ 
to  which  he  afterwards  added.  Appendix  de  veterum  HottM" 
nica  ad  bodiernam  ccmparetay  &c.     In  1685,   he  publifhed 

Z  a  fome  > 
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feme  theological  pieces ;  and  about  1690,  was  engaged  in  a 
dtlpute  with  the  Unitarians ;  and  in  1692*  in  another  dif- 
pute  about  the  Sabbath.  His  pamphlets  and  books  upon  fub- 
je£b  of  divinity  are  very  numerous,  but  nothing  near  (b  im* 
portant  as  his  mathematical  performances  :  however,  in  1 697, 
the  curators  of  the  prefs  at  Oxford  thought  it  for  the  honour 
of  the  univerlity,  to  coUeA^-alt  his  works  which  had  been 
printed  feparately,  as  well  in  Engliih  as  in  Latin,  and  to 
publifli  them  together  in  the  Latin  tongue.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly puUiihed  at  Oxford,  1699,  in  three  volumes,  fo^ 
lio ;  and  dedicated  to  king  William. 

He  died  October  the  aSth,  1703,'  in  his  88th  year  ;   and 
was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford^  where  a  monu- 
ment is  ere£led  to  his  memory.     He  left  behind  him  one  fen, 
who  had  been  born  in  1650,  and  two  daughters*     We  are 
told,'  that  he  was  of  a  vigorous  confiitutlon,  and  of  a  mind, 
which  was  ftrong,  calm,  (erene,  and  not  eafily  ruflled  cr 
^ifcompofed;  that  though,  while  he  lived,  be  was  looked 
upon  by  the  high  flyers  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  fufpeAed  as 
if  not  thoroughly  afiedled  to  the  monarchy  and  church  efla- 
bliihment,  he  was  yet  very  much  honoured  and  efteemed  by 
others  of  a  better  temper  and  judgment,  and  of  more  know* 
ledge  and  larger  thoughts ;  and  that  by  thefe,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  be  was  reckoned  the  glory  and  ornament  of  his 
country,  and  of  the  univeriity  in  particular.     He  fpeaks  of 
bimfelf,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  ftrain,  which  fliews 
him  to  have. been  a  very  wife  and  prudent  man,  whatever  his 
(ecret  opinions  and  attachments  might  be :  **  It  hath  beea 
<'  my  lot,  fays  he,  to  live  in  a  time,  wherein  have  been  ma- 
**'  ny  and  great  changes  and  alterations.     It  hath  been  my 
**  endeavor  all  along  to  zGt  by  moderate  principles,  between 
«^  the  extremities  on  either  hand,  in  a  moderate  compliance 
•<  with  the  powers  in  being,  in  thofe  places,  where  it  hath 
^*  been  my  lot  to  live,  without  the  fierce  and  violent  animo- 
«*  fitics  ufual  in  fuch  cafes  againft  all  that  did  not  zSk  juft  as 
*<  I  did,  knowing  that  there  were  many  worthy  peHbns  en* 
•<  gaged  on  either  fide ;  and  willing  whatfoever  fide  was  up- 
*<  permoft  to  promote,  as  I  was  able,  any  good  defign  for 
*«  the  true  intereft  of  religion,  of  learning,   and  the  public 
<«  good,  and  ready  (b  to  do  good  offices,  as  there  was  op- 

•'  portunity; 
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"  portunky ;  and  if  things  could  not  be  juft  a9  I  could  wifli, 
"  to  make  the  bcft  of  what  is  ;  and  hereby,  through  God's 
«*  gracious  providence,  I  have  been  able  to  live  eafy  and  ufc* 
**  ful,  though  not  great." 

WALSH  (William)  an  EngHfli  critic  and  poet,  was 
the  fon  of  Jofeph  Walih,  of  Abberley  in  Worccflerfliire, 
Efq^  and  born  about  the  year  1660;  for  the  precife  time 
docs  not  appear.     According  to  Mr.  Pope>  his  birth  happened  p^*, 
in  1659 ;  but  Mr.  Wood  places  it  four  years  later.     He  be-  Works* 
came  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford  ,^^'  ^'^^ 
in  ibyHy  but  left  the  univerfity  without  taking  a  degree. 
He  retired  to  his  native  country  for  the  prefent,  and  fome  AtheiwOi. 
time  after  went  tol/ondon.     In  1691,  he  publifhed,  with  a  p.  1106. 
preface  written  by  his  friend  and  advocate. Mr.  Dryden,  «^  A  *^^-  *7%«* 
^^  Dialogue  concerning  Women,  being  a  defence  of  the  fex." 
in  8vo  :  and  the  year  after,  **  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous 
*^  and  gallant,"  in  8vo.     Thefe  were  republifbed  among  the 
works  of  the  Minor  PatSy  printed  in  1749,  with  other  per* 
formances  of  Mr.  Walfli ;  among  which  is  ^^  An  Eflay  on 
**  Paftoral  Poetry,"  withafliort  "  Defence  of  Virgil**  againft 
ibme  reflexions  of  Monf.  Fontenelle.     That  critic  had  cen- 
fured  Virgil  for  writing  paftorals  in  too  courtly  a  ftile,  which, 
he  fays,  is  not  proper  for  the  Doric  Mufe :  but  Mr.  Walfh 
has  oppofed  to  this,  that  the  ihepherds  in  VirgiPs  time  were 
held  in  greater  efteem,  and  were  petfons  of  a  much  fuperior 
figure  to  what  they  ate  now.     Mr.  WaMh's  other  pieces  coa« 
fift  chiefly  of  elegies,  epitaphs,  odes  and  fongs.     Ijle  was 
made  gentleman  of  the  horfe  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  and  died 
in  the  year  1 708.     Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  poftfcript  to  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Virgil,  has  aflerted  Mr.  Walih  to  have  been  the 
befi  critic  then  living ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  to  whom  this  critic 
was  a  direAor  as  well  as  friend,  has  written  thus  of  him^  in 
die  Effay  on  Criticifm^  verfe  719  : 

^}  Yet  fome  there  were  among  the  (bunder  few, 
^*  Of  thbfe  who  lefs  prefum'd,  and  better  knew  ; 
'*  Who  durft  ailert  the  jufter  ancient  caufe 
^*  And  here  reftor*d  wit's  fundamental  laws. 
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<«  Such  late  was  fValJb^  tbc  mule's  judge  and  hitoA^ 
<«  Who  jufUy  knew  to  blame  or  to  oommend  % 
•    **'  To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  4]efert  $ 
"  The  clcareft  head,  and  the  fmcercft  heart. 
<^  This  humble  praife*  lamented  fhade  !  receive, 
*^  This  praife  at  leaft  a  grateRil  mufe  truy  give  : 
**  The  mufir>  whofe  earlv  voice  you  taught  to  iingt 
*^  PrefcfiVd  her  heights,  and  prun'd  her  tender  wi<ig  \ 
**  Her  guide  now  loft  — — — 

WALTON  (Brian)  a  learned  Englifh  bifliop,  and 

editor  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  was  born  at  Cleaveland  in  the 

^^.^         North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  anno   1600.     He  was  firft  of 

FafH,  Vol.    Magdalen,    then  of  Peter  Houfe  college,  in   Cambridge; 

e^tf  mi.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  mafter  of  arts  degree  in  1623.  About  that 
time,  or  before,  he  taught  a  fchool,  and  ferved  as  a  curatCf 
in  Suffolk  :  from  whence  he  removed  to  London,  and  lived 
for  a  little  time  under  Mr.  Stock,  reftor  of  Allballows  in 
Breadftreet.  After  his  death,  he  became  redor  of  St.  Mar* 
tin's  Orgar  in  London,  and  of  Sandon  in  Eflex ;  to  the  lat- 
ter of  which  he  was  admitted  in  1635.  The  way  to  prefer- 
ment lay  pretty  open  then  to  a  man  of  his  qi>alitles  ;  for  be 
Had  not  only  very  uncommon  learning,  which  was  more  re* 
garded  then,  than  it  has  I^en  of  late  years  $  but  he  was  alio 
exceedingly  zealous  for  the  church  and  king.  In  16399  be 
commenced  dodor  of  divinity  \  at  which  time  he  was  pre^ 
bendary  of  St.  Paul's,  apd  chaplain  to  the  king.  He  pof* 
feiTed  alfo  another  branch  of  knowledge,  which  made  him 
rery  acceptable  to  the  clergy:  he  was  well  verfed.in  thelawi 
of  the  land,  efpecially  thofe,  which  relate  to  the  patrimony 
and  liberties  of  the  church.  During  the  controverfy  between 
the  deigy  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London  about  the 
tythes  of  rent,  he  was  very  indufirious  and  adive  in  betudf 
of  the  former  ;  and  upon  that  occaloa  made  fo  cxaA  vA 
learned  a  collection  of  cuftoms,  prefcriptions,  laws,  orders, 
proclamations,  and  compofitions,  for  many  hundr^  years 
together,  relating  to  that  matter,  (an  abftra(9;  of  which  was 
afterwards  publifhed)  that  the  judge  declared,  *«  there  could 

moin/     *  ^*  be  no  dealing  with>  the  London  minifters,  if  Mr.  Waltoa 

L^'^ii;«     «  pleaded  for  them." 

•die.  ioo«.  •  YT  ^„ 
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Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fuoimoned 
by  the  boufe  of  commons  as  a  delinquent;  was  fequeftered 
from  his  living  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar,  plundered,  and  forced 
to  fly :  but  whether  he  went  to  Oxford  direAly,  or  to  hia 
other  living  of  Sandon  in  Eflex,  does  not  appear.  But  at  what 
time  (oever  it  happened,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  moft  cruel* 
ly  treated  at  that  living  likewife,  being  grievoufly  fiarafled 
there;  and  once,  when  he  was  fought  for  by  a  party  of 
horfe,  was  forced  to  ihelter  himfelf  in  a  broom-field.  And 
the  manner  of  his  being  fequeftered  from  this  living  is  very 
remarkable  ;  for  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Aibe,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  firft  thenifelves  drew  up  articles  againft 
him,  though  no  way  concerned  in  the  parifh,  and  then  fent 
them  to  Sandon  to  be  witneflcd  and  fubfcribed.  Thus  dii^ 
poflefled  of  both  his  livings,  he  betook  himfelf  for  refuge  to 
Oxford  :  and  he  did  very  rightly,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd» 
who  affirms^,  that  otherwife  he  would  have  been  murdered* 
This  (hews,  what  it  is  eaiy  to  conceive  from  his  principles 
and  a£Uve  fpirit,  how  exceedingly  obnoxious  he  was  to  the 
parliament. 

Auguft  the  I2th,  1645,  he  was  incorporated  dodor  of  di- 
vinity in  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford.  Here  it  was,  that  he 
formed  the  noble  fchcme  of  publifliing  the  Polyglot  fiiblej 
and  upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  retired  to  the 
houfc  of  Dr.  William  Fuller,  his  father-in-law,  in  London, 
where,  chough  frequently  difiurbed  by  the  prevailing  powers, 
he  lived  to  complete  it.  The  Bih/ia  Polyglotta  was  publiflicd 
atLqndon,  anno  1657,  infix  volumes,  folio;  wherein  the 
lacrcd  ^cxt  was,  by  his  Angular  care  and  overftght,  printed, 
not  only  in  the  Vulgar  Latin,  but  alfo  in  the  Hebrew,  Sy« 
riac,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  iSthiopic,  Perfxc,  and 
Greek  languages  ;  each  having  its  peculiar  Latin  tranflation 
joined  therewith,  and  an  apparatus  fitted  to  each  for  the  bet- 
ter underftanding  of  thofe  tongues.  In  this  great  work,  fo 
far  as  related  to  the  corre<9ing  of  it  at  the  prefs,  and  the  coU 
Utiflg  of  copies,  he  had  the  affiftance  of  feveral  learned  per- 
fons }  the  chief  of  whom  was  Mr.  Caftic  or  Caftell,  after- 
wards dodor  of  divinity,  mafter  of  Catherine  hall,  and  pro- 
fcffor  of  Arabic,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
Breface  to  bis  Lexicon  HeptagUttm^  publ^ed  in  the  year 

Z  4  1669, 
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1669,  Mr.  CaflletelU  us,  that  he  had  a  more  than  ordinary 
hand  in  that  work,  as  indeed  it  is  certain  that  he  had  :   and 
therefore  had  a  right  to  greater  acknowledgments,   than  are 
.Iniiide  by  Dr.  Walton  in  the  preface  to  the  Polyglot,  who  yet 
calls  him  virum^   in  qu9  eruditio  Jumma  magnaque  anirni  vis 
.convenere.     Among  his  other  affifiants,   were  Mr.  Samuel 
Clarke  of  Merton  college,  anii  Mr.  Thomas  Hyde  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford  :   he  had  alfo  fomc  help  from  Mr.  Whcc- 
lock,  Mr.  Thorndike,  Mr.  Edward  Pocock,  Mr.  Thomas 
Greaves,  &c.     Towards  the  printing  the  work,  he  had  coiu 
tributions  of  monies  from  many  noble  perfons  and  gentle- 
men, which  wer^e  put  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Hum- 
ble, treafurer  for  the  faid  work.     The  Prolegomena  and  Ap- 
pendix to  it  were  attacked  in  1659  by  Dr.  John  Owen  in, 
**  Confiderations,**  &c.  who  was  anfwered  the  fame  year  by 
'Dr.  Walton  in  a  piece,  under  the  title  of,  **  The  Confide- 
•*  rator  confidered  :  or,  a  brief  view  of  certain  confiderations 
*^  upon  the  Biblia  Polyglotta,  the  Prolegomena,  and  Appen- 
'**  dix.     Wherein,  among  other  things,  the  certainty,  inte- 
^*  gr>^\  ^^^  (he  divine  authority  of  the  original  text,  is  de- 
*'  fended  againft  the  confequences  of  AtheiAs,  Papifts,  Anti- 
^"^  Scripturifls,  &c.  inferred  from  the  various  readings  and  no- 
***  velty  of  the  Hebrew  points,  by  the  author  of  the  faid  Con- 
'^^  itderations.   The  Biblia  Polyglotta  and  tranflations  therein 
**  exhibited,  with  the  various  readings,  Prolegomena,  and 
••*  Appendix,  vindicated  from  his  afpcrfions  and  calumnies : 
**•  and  the  queftions  about  the  punflution  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
*-**  the  vsrloiis  readings,  and  the  ancient  Hebrew  chamder, 
"  briefly  handled,*'  in  8vo. 

After  the  reftoration,  he  had  t\\p  honour  to  pre(ent  the  Po- 
lyglot fiible  to  king  Charles  II  \  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain in  ordinary,  and  foon  after  promoted  him  to  the  biihop- 
ric  of  CheOer.     In  September  1661,  he  went  to  takep<^ 
fciSon  of  his  fee  ;  and  was  met  upon  the  road,  and  receired 
vith  fuch  a  concourfe  of  gentry,  clergy,  militia  both  of  die 
city  and  country,  and  with  fuch  acclamations  of  thoufands  of 
ihc  people,  as  had  never  been  known  upon  any  fuch  occafiofu 
This  was  on  the  loth  of  September,  and  on  the  iith  he  was 
inftailcd- with  much  ceremony:   **  a  day,  fays  Mr.  Wood, 
'"''  i.ot  to  be  forgotten  by  all  the  true  fons  of  the  church  of 
"    '  **  £nglaody 
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*^  England,  though  curfed  then  in  private  by  the  moft  raf> 
^*  cally  fadion  and  crop-eared  whelps  of  thofe  parts,  who 
**  did  their  endeavors  to  make  it  a  may^game  and  a  piece  of 
*^  foppery."  This  glory,  however,  which  attended  biihop 
Wahon,  though  it  fcems  to  have  been  great,  was  yet  (hort* 
lived  ;  for,  returning  to  London,  he  died  at  his  houfe  in 
Alderfgate-ftreet,  the  29th  of  November  following,  and  on 
the  5th  of  December  was  interred  in  St,  PauKs  cathedral, 
where  a  monument  with  a  Latin  infcription  was  erected  to 
his  memory. 

He  had  publiflied  at  London  in  1655,  Intr9dkSiioadU£!tio' 
mem  linguarum  Orientaltum^  in  8vo. 

WANSLEB  (John  Michael)  a  learned  German, 
was  born  the  ift  of  November  1635,  at  Erfort  in  Thurin- 
|ria«  where  his  father  was  minifter  of  a  Lutheran  church.  ?'ll*^\. 
After  having  fludied  philofophy  and  theology  at  Konigiberg, 
he  put  himfelf  under  Job  Ludolf,  in  order  to  learn  the  Ori* 
cntal  tongues  of  that  celebrated  profeflbr.  Ludolf  taught 
him  the  Ethiopic  among  others,  and  then  fent  him  at  his 
own  expence  into  England,  to  print  his  Ethiopic  Didionary, 
which  came  out  at  London  in  1661.  Ludolf  complained  cS 
Wanileb  for  inferting  many  falfe  and  ridiculous  things,  and 
aftcfwards  gave  a  new  edition  of  it  himfelf.  Dr.  Edmund 
Caftle  was  at  that  time  employed  upon  his  Lexicon  Hq)ta- 
glotton,  and  was  mightily  pleafed  to  find  in  Wanfleb  a  man^ 
who  could  affift  him  in  his  laborious  undertaking :  he  re* 
ceived  him  therefore  into  his  houfe,  and  kept  him  three 
months*  Wanileb  was  no  Iboner  returned  to  Germany, 
than  Erneft  the  pious,  duke  of  Saxegotha,  being  informed 
of  his  qualifications,  fent  him  to  Ethiopia  :  the  prince*s.  de- 
fign  was  to  eftabiifh  a  correfpondence  between  the  Proteftant 
Europeans  and  Abyffines,  with  a  view  to  promote  true  reli- 
gion among  the  latter.  Wanfleb  fet  out  in  June  1663,  and 
arrived  at  Cairo  in  January  following.  He  employed  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  vifiting  part  of  Egypt  \  but  the  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  who  has  jurifdidion  over  the  churches 
of  Ethiopia,  difTuaded  him  from  proceeding  to  that  kti^- 
dom,  and  fent  his  reaibns  to  Erneft  in  an  Arabic  letter, 

which 
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which  it  ftill  extant  in  f|ie  library  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
gDtha. 

Wanfleb  left  Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  1665,  and 
arrived  at  Lieghorn ;  butdurft  opt  return  to  his  own  country, 
J)ecaufe  diike  Ernett  was  greatly  difpleafed  with  his  condud. 
He  went  therefore  to  Rome,  where  he  abjured  Lutberanilin> 
and  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  in  i666.  In 
f  6;o,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  j  where,  being  introduoed  tm 
Colbert,  he  was  commifiioned  by  that  minifter  to  return  to 
the  eaft,  and  to  purchafe  manufcripts  and  medals  for  tbt 
king's  library.  He  arrived  at  Cairo  in  1672,  continued  in 
Egypt  near  two  years,  and  in  that  time  fent  to  France  334 
manufcripts,  Arabic,  Turkifb,  and  Perfic.  The  Mahome- 
tans growing  jealous  of  this  commerce  which  Wanfleb  car* 
ried  on,  be  removed  from  Egypt  to  Conftantinople,  and  had 
promifed  to  go  from  thence  in  fearcb  of  manufcripts  to  mount 
Athos :  but  excuiied  hiqnfelf  on  pretence,  that  Leo  Alfauius 
had  fetched  away  the  jbcft  for  the  ufe  of  the  Vatican*  He 
was  preparing  to  fet  out  for  Ethiopia,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  France  by  Colbert ;  who,  it  feems,  had  juft  reafon  to  be 
difpleafed  with  his  condu(3,  as  Erneft  had  been  before  him. 
He  arrived  at  Paris  in  April  1676,  and  might  have  been  ad- 
vanced not  only  to  the  royal  profeflbribip  of  Oriental  Ian* 
guages,  but  even  to  a  bishopric,  if  his  irregular  life  and  man* 
ners  bad  not  ftood  in  bis  way.  He  lived  negle^ied  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  died  in  June  1679. 

His  publications  are,  i.  Rgiawm  delta  Jiat9  prefenU 
'  diir  Egitto^  1671,  i2mo.  This  is  faid  to  be  an  -abridged 
account  of  Egypt,  which  had  been  fent  by  him  in  feveral 
letters  to  duke  Erneft  ;  and  Ludolf  has  related,  that  the  Ja- 
cobins, whom  he  employed  to  trafnflate  it  into  Italian,  have 
deviated  from  the  original  in  feveral  places.  2.  NouvelU  jR#- 
latUn  en  ferme  de  Journal  d^un  Voyage  fait  en  Egypte  m 
1672  fa'  J 673.  1676,  i2mo.  3«  Hijioire  de  PEgliJe  d'A-^ 
Itxandrie  fondee  par  S.  Marcj  que  mus  apprllons  celles  desja* 
iohiteS'Ccptes  d* Egypte^  ecriie 4iu  Caire  meme  en  ibjz  i^  ityj" 
1677,  i2mo. 

WARD 
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WARD  (Seth)  an  Engli(h  prelate,  famous  chiefly  for 
his  IkiU  to  oitthematicka  and  aftronomy,  was  the  fon  of  an 
Attorney,  and  born  at  Bunttngford  in  Hertfordihire.     Mr.  Wood^i  A- 
Wood  fays  he  was  baptixed  the  15th  of  April  1617;   but  ^;,?^ 
Dr.  Pope  places  his  birth  in  i6i8.    He  was  taught  gram-  Life  of 
OHur  learning  and  arithmetic  in  the  fchool  at  Buntingfonl ;  ^fwaitL 
and  thence  removed  to  Sidnev  college  in  Cambridge,-  into  Pope,  1697* 
which  he  was  admitted  in  the  year  1632.  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  ^  '^'^ 
the  mafter  of  that  college,  was  greatly  taken  with  his  inge- 
nuity, and  alfo  with  the  fweetnefs  of  his  nature ;  and  (bew* 
ed  him  particular  favor,  partly  perhaps  for  his  being  of  the 
fame  ftirname,  though  there  was  no  affinity  at  all  between 
them.     Here  he  applied  himfeif  with  great  vigour  to  his 
ftudies,  and  particularly  to  mathematicks  ;  took  the  degrees 
in  art8>  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college.     In  the  year 
1640,   Dr.  Coufins  the  vice-chancellor  pitched  upon  Mr. 
Ward  to  be  prsevaricator,  which  is  called  in  Oxford  Terrae«* 
fiUttS  ;   whofe  office  was  to  make  a  witty  fpeech,  and  to 
laogb  at  any  thing  or  any  body.     Mr.  Ward  however  exer* 
died  this  privilege  fo  freely,  that  the  vice-chancellor  actually 
fuTpended  him  from  his  degree ;  though  he  reverfed  the  cen* 
fure  the  day  following. 

The  civil  war  breaking  out,  Mr.  Ward  was  involved  not 
a  little  in  the  confequences  of  it.  His  good  mailer  and  pa- 
tnMiy  Dr.  Ward,  was  in  1643  imprifoned  In  St.  John's  col* 
lqiie»  which  was  then  made  a  goal  by  the  parliament  forces ; 
and  Mr.  Ward  thinking,  that  gratitode  obliged  him  to  attend 
bim^  accordingly  did  fo ;  and  conrinued  with  him  to  hiS' 
death,  which  happened  foon  after.  He  was  alfo  himfeif 
eje£ted  from  his  fellowftiip  for  refufing  the  covenant ;  againft 
which  he  foon  after  joined  with  Mr.  Peter  Gunning,  Mr. 
John  Barwtck,  Mr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  afterwards  biihop  of  St. 
Afaph,  and  others,  in  drawing  up  that  noted  treatife,  which 
was  afterwards  printed.  Being  now  obliged  to  leave  Cam- 
bridge, he  refided  fome  time  with  Dr.  Ward's  relations  in 
and  about  London,  and  at  other  times  with  the  celebrated 
mathematician  Mr.  William  Oughtred  at  Aldbury  in  Surry, 
with  whom  he  had  cultivated  an  acquamunce,  apd  under 
whom  be  profecutvd  his  mathematical  ftudiea.     He  was 

invited 
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invited  likewife  to  feveral  other  places,  but  went  to  Ralph 
Freeman's  at  Afpenden  in  Hertfordihire,  Efq;  whofe  fons 
be  'mftru£led,  and  with  whom  he  continued  for  the  moft 
part  till  1649:  and  then  he  refided  fome  months  with  the 
lord  Wcnman  of  Thame  Park  in  Oxfordfliire. 

He  had  not  been  in  this  noble  family  long,  before  die  vifi- 
tation  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  began ;  the  tffeSt  of  which 
was,  that  many  learned  and  eminent  perfons  were  turned 
out,  and  among  them  Mr.  Greaves,  the  Savilian  profeflbr  of 
aftronomy,  who  had  a  little  before  diftinguiflied  himfelf  bf 
his  work  upon  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  Mr.  Greaves  labored 
to  procure  Mr.  Ward  for  his  fucceflbr,  whofe  abilities  ia 
this  way  were  univerfally  known  and  acknowledged  ;  and 
cffeaed  it.  Then  Mr.  Ward  entered  himfelf  ofWadham 
college,  for  the  fake  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  was  the  warden ; 
and,  October  the  3d  1649,  was  incorporated  mafterof  aits. 
Soon  after,  he  took  the  engagement,  or  oath  to  be  faithful 
to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as  it  was  then  eftabliihed 
without  a  king  or  houfe  of  lords :  for  though  he  had  re- 
fufcd  the  covenant,  while  the  king  was  fuppofed  t6  be  in 
any  coi>dition  of  fucceeding,  yet  now  thofe  hopes  were  at  an 
cody  and  the  government  together  with  the  king  was  over- 
Hirned  and  deftroyed,  he  thought,  and  certainly  with  reafen, 
diat  no  good  purpofe  could  be  anfwered  by  obftinacely  hold- 
ing  out  any  longer  againft  the  powers  that  were.  The  firft 
thing  he  did,  after  his  fettlement  in  Oxford,  was  to  bring  the 
aftronomy  ledures,  which  had  long  been  negledcd  taid  dif- 
ii(ed,  into  repute  again  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  read  them 
very  conftantly,  never  miffing  one  reading  day,  all  the  while 
he  held  the  ledure. 

About  this  time   Dr.  Brownrig,   the  tjc&td   biihop  of 
'  Exeter,   came  and  lived  retired  at  Sunning  in  Berkfhire ; 

where  Mr.  Ward,  who  was  his  chaplain,  ufed  often  to  wait 
upon  him.  In  one  of  thefe  viftts,  the  bifliop  conferred  on 
htm  the  precentorOiip  of  the  church  of  Exeter ;  and  told 
htm,  that  though  it  might  then  feem  a  gift  and  no  gift,  yet 
that  upon  the  king's  reftoration,  of  which  the  bxfhop  was 
confident*  it  would  be  of  fome  emolument  to  him.  He  paid 
the  bifhop's  fecretary  the  full  fees,  as  if  he  were  immediately 
to  take  poiTci&oiij  though  thi«  happened  in  the  very  bcigbt 

of 
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.ef  their  derpalr ;  and  Ward's  acquaintance  rallied  him  upon 

it,  telling  him»  that  they  would  not  give  him  half  a  crown 

;  for  his  precentor(bip.     But  the  profeflTor  knew  what  he  did  : 

he  knew,  that  let  things  take  what  turn  they  would,  he  was 

now  fafe ;  and  that,  if  the  king  ever  returned,  it  would  be 

a  fine  thing  for  him.    It  was  fo  ;  it  brought  a  good  Aim  into 

bis  pocket;  and,  what  is  more,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 

future  riches  and  preferment. 

In  the  year  1654,  both  the  Savilian  profeflbrs  did  their 
exercifes,  in  order  to  proceed  do£iors  in  divinity  ;  and  when 
they  were  to  be  prefented,  Wallis  claimed  precedency.  This 
occaiioned  a  difpute ;  which  being  decided  in  favor  of  Ward, 
who  was  really  the  fenior,   Wallis  went  out  grand  com- 
pounder t  and  fo  obtained  the  precedency.    In  16579  he  was 
defied  principal  of  Jefus  college,  by  the  diredion  of  Dr« 
Manfell,  who  had  been  eje6led  from  that  headfhip  many 
years  before  ;  but  Cromwell  put  in  one  Francis  Howel.    In 
1659,  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  Trinity  college ;  but  was 
obliged,  at  the  reftoration,  to  refign  that  place.     He  was 
made  amends  however,  by  being  prefented  in  1660  to  the 
refiory  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry :   for  though  he  was  not  di- 
ftinguiihed  by  his  fuflferings,  during  the  exile  of  the  royal    > 
fiimily,  yet  he  was  known  to  be  fo  averfe  to  the  meafures  of 
the  late  times,  and  to  be  within  fo  well  afFedcd  to  the  royal 
cauie^  as  to  be  favorably  looked  on  at  the  reftoration.     He 
was  inftalled   alfo,   in   1660,   in  the  precentoHhip  of  the 
church  of  Exeter.     In  1661,  he  became  fellow  of  the  royal 
(bciety,  and  dean  of  Exeter  ;  and  the  year  following  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  biihopric  of  that  church.     Dr.  Pope  tells  us, 
he  was  promoted  to  that  fee,  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
it,  by  the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Albermarle,  fir  Hugh  Pol- 
lard, and  other  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  obliged  during  his 
refidence  at  Exeter  :   and  Mr.  Wood  obferves,  that  he  was 
advanced  by  the  endeavors  of  a  confiderable  party  of  the 
gentry  of  Devonfhire,  who  were  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
though  he  had  poifoned  the  compliment  before,  by  faying^ 
that   ^*  he  had  (hortly,  after  his  fettlement  among  them, 
^*  wound  himfelf  into  their  favor  by  his  fmooth  language 
'*  and  behavior*" 

In 
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'    In  i667>  he  was  tranfiated  to  the  fee  of  Safilbuiy  ;   and 

iti  167 1,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 

He  was  the  firft  proteftant  bifhop,  that  ever  was  <b ;   and  he 

procured  that  honor  to  be  annexed  to  the  fee  of  Salifbary, 

^  after  it  had  been  held  by  laymen  above  a  huncTred  and  fifty 

years.     His  firft  care,  after  his  advancement  to  Salifbiuy, 

was  to  repair  and  beautify  his  cathedral  and  palace  ;   and 

then  to  fupprefs  the  nonconformifts  and  their  conventicles 

in  his  diccefe.     This  fo  angered  that  party,  that  in  the  year 

1669  they  forged  a  petition  againft  him,  under  the  hands  of 

fome  chief  clothiers  ;  pretending,  that  they  were  perfecuted, 

and  their  trade   ruined :    but  it  was  made  appear   at  the 

council  table,  that  this  petition  was  a  notorious  libel,  and 

that  none  of  thofe,  there  mentioned  to  be  persecuted  and 

rained,  were  fo  much  as  fummoned  into  the  ecclefiafticsl 

court,   ••  But  a  little  after,  fays  Dr.  Pope,  the  weather-cock 

^*  of  the  court- council  turned  to  the  contrary  point;  and  one 

*<  Blood,  a  perfon  notoiious  for  ftealing  the  crown  out  of  the 

**  tiswer,    and  offering  barbarous  violence  to  the  duke  of 

**  "Ormond,  being  of  a  fudden  become  a  great  favourite  at 

**  court,  and  the  chief  agent  of  the  didenters,  brought  the 

«<  bifhop  of  Salilbury  a  verbal  meffage  from  the  king,  not  to 

*<  moleft  them.     Upon  this,  the  bifliop  went  to  wait  on  hb 

"  majefty,  and  ^umbly  reprefented  to  him,  that  there  were 

•«  only  two  troublefome  nonconformifts  in  his  diocefe,  whom 

•*  he  doubted  not,  with  his  majefiy's  permiffion,  that;  he 

<*  Ihould  bring  to  their  duty  ;  and  then  named  them.    But 

**  the  King  replied^  thefe  are  the  very  men  you  mufi  not  meddle 

**with'y  and  the  biihop  obeyed,  letting  the  profecution  a- 

•«  gainfi  them  fall/' 

Bifliop  Ward  was  otae  of  tliofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  outlive  their  fenT^s.  He  dated  his  indifpo- 
fition  of  health  from  a  fever  in  f66o,  of  which  he  was  not 
well  cured  ^  and  the  morning  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Exeter  in  1662,  he  was  b  ill,  that  he  did  not  imagine  he 
fhould  outlive  the  folemnity.  After  he  was  biflxop  of  Salif- 
bury,  he  was  feized  with  a  dangerous  fcorbutical  atrophy 
and  loofenefs :  but  this  was  removed  by  riding  excrcifc. 
Never^tbelefs,  in  courfe  of  time,  melancholy  and  lofs  of  me- 
mory gradually  came  upon  him  j    whicb^  joined  with  fome 

dif- 
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diflTerence  he  had  with  Dr.  Pierce,  the  dean  df  his  church, 
who  purfued  hiai  with  great  virulence  and  malice,* did' at 
length  totally  deprive  him  of  all  fenfe.    Dr.  Pope  paid  him  a 
vtiic  at  Knightfbridge  near  London,  where  he  was  in  his  laft 
illnefi :  when  the  bifhop  afked  him,  how  his  brothei^  did  I 
Dr.  Pope  afked,  who  he  meant  ?  bis  lordOiip  replied,  bifliop 
Wilkins :  who  had  then  been  dead  fowteen  years.  Dr  Pope 
adds,  that  he  had  often  feen  his  nurfe  ule  this  argitment  to 
get  him  out  of  the  coach,  when  he  had  been  airing,  **  tAf 
**  lord,  there  is  a  very  good  fire  in  your  chamber  :**   for  his 
hou(e  and  fervants  were  all  (Grangers  to  him.     He  lived  to 
the  revolution,  but  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  died  at  Knightfbridge  the  6th  of  January  1688-9. 
Mr.  Oughtred,  in  the  preface  to  his  Clavis  Mathematics^ 
calls  him  **  a  prudent,  pious  and  ingenuous  perfon ;  admi* 
«*  raUy  fkllled  not  only  in  mathematics,  but  alfo  in  all  kinds 
*«  of  polite  literature.**    Mr,  Oughtred  informs  us,  that  he 
was  the  firfl  in  Cambridge,  who  had  expounded  his  Claffif 
Afathematica  I  and  that,  at  his  importunate  defuse,  he  made' 
additions  to,  and  republifhed  that  work.  Bifhop  Burnet  ftiles 
him  "  in  many  rcfpeQs  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age  :** 
he  fpeaks  of  him  in  this  manner,  in  his  letter  to  the  bi(hop 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry ;  where  while  he  vindicates  his 
own  Hiflory  of  the  Reformation  againfl  Anthony  Harmer, 
alias  Henry  Wharton,  he  occafionaily  vindicates  fome  emi- 
nent perfons  from  the  falfe  reprefentations  of  Anthony  Wood. 
Bifhop  Ward  was  one  of  thofe  eminent  perfons,  whom  Mr. 
Wood  had  feverely  noted  u\  the  firfl  edition  of  his  Athena 
Oxonienfes  ;  and  whom  he  afterwards  thus  fpeaks  of,  in  his 
vindication  of  that  work   from  the  reproaches  of  bifhop 
Burnet :  in  wjhich  he  tells  us,  that  *'  had  the  bifhop  known 
**  Dr.  Ward  before  the  refloration,  he  would  have  been  of 
<*  another  mind  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  him,  fays  he,  was  Viadica- 
•*  not,  I  prefume,  till  after  he  was  made  a  bifhop  j  when,  ^^gj  fj*^. 
**  and  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  eftcemed  a  good  and  then.  Oxom 
**  excellent  man.    The  truth  is,  he  was  a  man  of  parts,  and       '  '^*'' 
••  a  great  royalifl  for  a  time  ;  but  when  he  faw  that  king 
♦•  Charles  I  was  beheaded,  and   monarchy  never  in  a  poffi-' 
**  bility  of  retvnrning  again,  then  did  he  change  his  orthodox 
«*  principles,  fubmit  to  the  men  in  power,    and  eat  the' 
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<<  bread  of  two  royali(b»  that  (lad  been  ejefied  fuccefEvelj. 
*^  And  though  h!s  friends  fay,  that  he  never  took  the  en^ 
*^  gagement,  yet  it  appears  that  he  did  To  in  the  regifter  i>e- 
•'  longing  to  the  committee  for  the  reformation  of  the  uni- 
•«  vcrfity  of  Oxon,  as  I  was  many  years  fincc  informed  by 
•*  the  clerk  belonging  to  that  committee.  What  his  life 
<*  and  converlation  was»  while  he  lived  in  Oxon,  the  poor 
<*  remnant  of  the  royalifts  that  then  remained  thej-e  would 
**  have  told  you  j  who  ufually  faid,  that  had  not  Dr,  Ward 
**  degenerated  from  his  principles  of  loyalty,  he  would  not 
f^  have  launched  out  into  feveral  immoralities,  &c.  for  the 
**  doing  of  which  he  alfo  loft  the  opinion,  that  the  then 
"  faints  in  the  univerfity  had  of  him.'*  What  immoralities 
)|e  might  be  guilty  of  in  his  younger  days,  cannot  be  known  ; 
but  Mr.  Wood  has  recorded  fome  very  good  things  of  his 
doing,  when  he  grew  older.  He  tells  us,  that  <*  he  was  a 
At%eii.Osc»  «^  benefadlor  to  the  royal  (bciety,  and  gave  a  pendulum 
**  **  clock  to  it,  which  went  for  a  week  together.    Alfo  about 

**  1672,  he  gave  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  towards 
**  making  the  river  at  Saliftury  navigable  to  Cbrift  Church 
M  in  Hampihice ;  and,  in  1679,  he  beftowed  a  thouland 
^«  pounds  oh  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge.  In  16S3,  he 
*^  built  an  hofpit.tf  or  college  at  Salifbury,  for  ten  poor 
**  clergymen's  widows ;  and,  in  1684,  an  alms-houfe  at  the 
•*  place  of  his  nativity,  for  four  anticnt  men  and  four  an- 
*'  tient  women,  who  had  lived  handfomely,  and  been  brought 
«•  by  misfortune  to  poverty."  Very  well,  Mr.  Wood  :  are 
*'  not  thefe  good  works  ?  why,  yes :  but  what  are  good 
Vorks,  compared  with  orthodox  principles  f  the  degenerating 
from  which  is  as  fure  to  lead  to  imm^alltiesj  as  the  main- 
taining of  them  is  to  keep  us  chafte  and  virtuous. 

BUhop  Ward  was  the  author  of  levcral  Latin  works  upon 
fubjefts  of  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  which  were  reckon* 
ed  excellent  in  their  day ;  but  are  not  now  ncceflary  to  be 
mentioned,  their  ufe  having  been  fuperfeded  by  more  per- 
feft  productions,  built  upon  later  difcoveries,  and  the  New- 
tonian philofophy.  He  publifhed  alfo,  "  A  philofophical 
"  effay  towards  an  evidion  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
*•  Crod,  the  immortality  of  the  fouls  of  men,  and  the  truth 
•«  and  authority  of  fcripturc  ;"    165a  :  and  txercitatio  epi- 
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fiMica  in  Tbciiut  HoUii  pbihfipbiamyad  D.  Jdanrim  fTttiins. 

Oxon;  1656^  in  8vo.    All  his  other.  worU  were  publiflied 

in  the  three  forgoing  years,  excepting  about  ten  fermonsy 

printed  at  different  times:    He  kept  a  oorreTpondence  with 

BtdUaldos  and  Hevelms. 

I 
WARE.  (Sir  Jamxs)  a  celebrated  antiquarian  and  hifto* 

rian  of  Ireland,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  James  Ware,  Ibmetitae 
Secretary  to  two  of  the  lord  deputies  of  Ireland,  and  after- 
wards auditor  general  of  that  kingdom.  He  was  born  at  ^^y  ^ 
Dublin  the  a6th  of  November  1604,  and  educated  with  the  p.  42'.  ediu 
greateft  care.  At  fixteen  yean  oJF  age,  he  was  admitted  '7«'* 
«  ftudenti  in  Trinity  Q>l]ege  Dublin :  Where  he  made  a  very 
tincommon  proficiency,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts.  In 
1629,  or  thereabouts,  he  was  knighted;  and  in  1632,  hd 
became,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  auditor  general  of 
Ireland :  notwithftanding  which  place  of  trouble,  &c.  as 
well  as  profit,  and  the  incumbrances  of  marriage,  he  wrote 
and  publiihed  feveral  books.  In  1639,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  privy  council  in  Ireland ;  and  when  the  rebellion  broke 
#ut  there,  fuffered  much  in  his  eftate.  In  1644,  the  mar* 
quift  of  Ormond^  lord  heutenant  of  the  kingdom,  fent  him 
irith  two  lords  to  Charles  I,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  about 
afiairs  of  importance :  which  being  concluded  to  their  minds, 
they  return^ ;  but  in  their  return  were  taken  on  the  feas  by 
a  parliament  (hip,  and  all  committed  prifoners  to  the  tower 
of  London,  where  they  were  detained  eleven  months.  After- 
wards Sir  James  returned  to  Dublin,  continued  there  for 
ibme  time,  and  wu  diie  of  the  hoftages  for  the  delivery  of* 
that  city  to  colonel  Michael  Jones,  for  the  ufe  of  the  parlia'* 
snent  of  England :  but  Jones,  thinking  it  not  convenient, 
on  account  of  his  great  attachment  to  the  king,  that  he 
fliould  remain  there,  commanded  him  to  depart.  By  virtue 
of  his  pafs,  he  traftlled  into  Frvnce ;  where  he  continued  a  ^ 
year  and  half,  moftly  at  Caen,  fometimes  at  Paris.  In  165 1, 
he  left  that  country,  went  into  England  \  and  fettling  in 
London,  compofed  feveral  works.  Upon  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II,  he  pafled  over  to  Ireland  i  and  was  reftor^d  to 
his  places  of  auditor  general  and  privy  counfeUor.  He  died 
at  Dublin  the  xft  ot  December,  1666. 
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His  works,  whicli  are  pretty  numerous,  relate  chiefly  li 
the  hiftory   and  antiquities  of  Ireland.     Their  tides  arci 

Arcbiipifcopormn  CaJjiHinJium  &  Tuamenjiiim  vita  :  Ccembk 

Cifttrcimfia  Hiherniee:    Di  prtefulitus  Lagenia^  five  fn^ 

vincia  Dublinienjis  :  De  fcriptoribus  Hibemia  :  De  Hihnm 

bf  antiquitatibus  ejus  difquijitiofies  :  De  prafulibus  Hiberm4 

tomnuntarius  a  prima  gentis  Hibgrnica  ad  fidem  Cbrijiianam 

cmoerfime  ad  nojlra  ufque  tempdra  :  Nota  ad  Beda  epiJMam 

/tpelageticam  :    Nota  ad  hijiariam  abbatum  Wertmuthenfam 

&  Girwicenjiwn^  .per  Bedam   cempcfitam  :    N^ia   ad  Beda 

ipijlolam  ad  Egbertum  >  Notic  ad  Egbert  i  dialogum  d^  if^A 

tutione  ecciejiajiica  7    I^ta  ad  rem  hifloricam  W  atitifuariau 

fpe£lantei  ad  opufculoy   S,  Patricio^   qui  Hibern$s   ad  fidat 

Chrtfti   convertity   ad/cripta :    R$rufn    Hibernicarum  Heih 

^rico  VII.    regnanie   annaUs :     Rerum  Hibemitarum  //«• 

rico  VIII.  Edmtrda  VI.  (5*  Maria  regnantibus  annates.     He 

alfo  publilhed  Campian^s  hijlory  of  Inland  \  the  Chrgnieli  ^ 

Hanmer\  that  of  Marleburrough  ;   and  the  View  of  Ireland^ 

by  Edmund  Sponfer  the  poet. 

Sir  James  had  a  choice  colledion  of  antient  manufcripts, 
relating  chiefly  to  Irifh  affairs ;  a  catalogue  of  which  was 
printed  at  Dublin  in  1648,  410.  All  or  moft  of  thefe  came 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon,  when  be  was 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1686;  who  brought  them  to 
England  foon  after,  and  depofited  them  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Tenifon,  then  vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields^  after- 
wards archbiihop  of  Canterbury. 

WECHEL  (Christian)  a  famous  printer  in  Paris, 

who  began  to  print  Greek  authors  in  the  year  1530,  and 

flouri(bed  for  more  than  twenty  years.     His  editions  were 

fo  extremely  corred,  that  not  above  two  faults  were  fomc- 

times  fbund  in  a  folio  volume :  which  was  probably  owing 

to  his  having  had  ode  of  the  beft  fcholars  and  critics  then  in 

Germany  for  the  corre<^r  of  his  prcfs  ;  that  is,  Sylburgius. 

He  was  brought  into  trouble  in  the  year  IS34»  for  having 

fold  a  book  of  Erafmus,  de  efu  interdiSfo  carnium,  which  had 

been  cenfured  by  the  faculty  of  divinity  :  and,  according  to 

father  GarafTe,  he  fell  into  poverty  for  his  impiety,  in  pnnt- 

ing  an  anonymous  book>  in  which  the  a.utiior  makes  infant 

to 


tm  complain  of  God's  injuftice,  for  damning  them  before  bap- 
tifm.  However,  from  the  flourifliing  circumftances  of  his 
ihriy  Mr.  Bayle  coIle<a>,  that  be  was  not  reduced  to  poverty  j 
SLiid  for  the  curfe,  it  is  ioipoffible  to  know,  how  Tar  the. ven- 
geance of  God  might  purfue  a  man  for  printing  fuch  a  work : 
perhaps,  not  fo  far  in  the  opinion  of  fdme,  'asT^^ther  Garalfc 
Diight  imagine  it  would.  The  time  pf  this  primer's  death  Is 
xiot  known  ;   but  we  are  not  able  to  trace  him  beyond  the 

Andrew  W^pchel,  bis  fon,  was  likewifc  a  Very  able  prin- 
ter. Being  a  Protcftaiit,  he  left  Wris,  ^nd^wpnt  to  Frank- 
fort, about  IS73  ;  after  the  miflacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  the  year  before.  He  himfejf  relates  the  great  danger^ 
to  which  be  was  expofed  on  the  nieht'of  that  niaflacre  5  and 
in  what  manner  he  was  fayed  by  Hubert  Lanjguet^  who  lived 
in  bis  houfe.  He  exprefTcs  his  gratitude  for  it,  "in  the  dedica- 
tion of  Albert  Krantz's  rtf«//tf//Vjr,|)finted at  Frankfort  ini575l 
at  which  place  he  continued  to  print  many  great  and  impor- 
tant works.     He  died  the  ift  of  November  1581. 

A  catalogue  of  the  books,  which  came  from  the  prelles  ff( 
Chriftian  and  Andrew  Wechel,  was  printed  at'  Frankfo^ 
1590,  in  8vo*  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  bad  the  greateJl 
part  of  Henry  Stephens's  types. 

WET  STEIN  (JoHK  James)  a  veiy  learned  divind 
of  Germany,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  diftinguilh- 
cd  family  J  and  born  at  Bafil  the  5th  of  March  1602.     He  Scrmottf- 
was  trained  with  great  care,  and  at  eleven  years  of  age  had  obitum 
jnade  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  as  to  ?^5?*"*?. 
be  thought  fat  for  higher  purfuits.     At  fourteen,  he  applied  9  joiii 
to  divinity  under  the  direflion  of  his  uncJc  John  Rodolpb   J754^  » 
.Wetflein,  a  profeflbr  at.Bafil  j  and  learned  Hebrew  and  the  Kri^c«t. 
Orientals  from  Buxtorf.    At  ilxteen,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  pbilofophy,  and  four  years  after  was  admitted  into 
the  miniAry:.  on  which  occafion  he  publicly  defended  a 
Tbefis  Je  variis  Nov!  Tefiamnti  USlionihm.     He  (hewed, 
;tha,l  the  vaft  variety  of  readings  in  the  New  Teftament  are 
no  argument  againfl  the  genuinepefs  and  authenticity  of  the 
text.     He  had  m^ de  thefe  various  readings  the  object  of  hia 
autenflon  i  and,  while  he  was  (ludylng  the  antient  Greek  au- 
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thors,  as  well  fiicred  as  prophane,  kept  this  point  conftandf 
in  view.  He  was  exceedingly  pleared  with  examining  all  the 
iDanufcripti  he  could  come  at ;  and  his  curiofity  in  this  par* 
ticular  was  the  chief  motive  of  his  travelling  into  foreign 
countries.  In  17x49  he  went  to  Geneva;  and  after fome 
ilay  there,  to  Paris  i  from  thence  to  England  :  in  which  hi 
place  he  bad  many  conierences  with  the  learned  Dr.Bentlef, 
relating  to  the  prime  objeft  of  his  journey.  Faffing  throu^ 
HoUadly  he  arrived  at  Bafil  in  July  17 17,  and  applied  him* 
felf  to  the  bufinefr  of  the  miniftry  for  ftvera)  years.  Still  kc 
went  on  with  his  Critical  Diiquifitions  and  Animadversions 
upon  the  Irarioos  readinjj^  of  the  New  Teftament ;  and  kept 
a  conilaot  dofftefpoadence  with  Dr.  Bentley,  who  was  at  the 
fame  time  bufy  in  preparbg  an  edition  of  it,  yet  did  not  pro- 
pofe  to  make  nfe  of  any  mafiufcripts,  lets  than  a  thoubni 
years  old,  Whicli  are  not  eafy  to  be  met  with. 

In  17309  'hm  publifted  tn  4tO)  Prvlegomena  ad  Novi  Tefli- 
menti  Gtaci  edithnemutcuratiJIimemy    e  vetujlijjimis  CM 
MJu  ^nuoptoeuriindam.     Before  the  publication  of  this  Pro- 
kgomenay  foihe  divines,  either  from  motives  of  envy,  or 
through-'fear  of  having  the  prefent  text  unfettled,   had  prs* 
cured  a  decide  from  the  fenate  of  Bafil,  that  Mr.  Wetftein's 
*^  undertaking  was  both  -trifling  and  unneceflary,  and  alio 
*<  dangerous  :*'  they  added  too,  but  it  does  not  appear  upon 
what  foundation,  that  ^<  his  New  Teftament  favoured  of 
**  Socinianifm."     They  now  proceeded  farther,  and  by  ra- 
rious  arts  and  intrigues  got  him  prohibited  from  officiating  as 
a  minifler.     Upon  this,  he  went  into  Holland,  being  invited 
by  the  bookfellers  Wetfteins,  who  were  his  relations ;  and 
had  not  been  long  at  Amfterdam,  before  the  RemonftraACi 
named  him  to  fucceed  the  famous  Le  Clerc,  now  fuperannn- 
ated  and  incapable,  in  the  profeflbrihip  of  phtlofophy  and 
hiftory.     But,  though  they  were  perfeAly  fatisfied  of  his  ifl- 
nocence,  yet  they  thought  it  neceflirtiy  that  he  ihoold  desr 
himfelf  in  form,  before  they  admitted  him  \   and  for  ifeis 
purpofe  he  went  to  Bafil,  made  a  public  apology,  got  the 
decree  againft  him  reverfed,  and  returned  to  AraflerdVB  ni 
May  1733.     Here  he  went  ardently  on  with  his  ediliofiof 
the  New  Teftament,  fparing  nothing  to  bring  it  to  pCffe- 
tion;  neither  labor,  norexpence,  nor  ereo  journeys,  for  be 
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came  over  a  fecond  time  to  England  in  1746.    At  laft  he 
ptibliihed  it ;  the  firfl  volume  in  I75J>  the  fecond  in  1752^ 
£o1io.     The  text  he  left  intirely  as  he  found  It :  the  various 
readings,  of  which  he  had  collected  more  than  any  one  be- 
fore hun,  or  all  of  them  tc^ether,  be  placed  under  the  text. 
Uader  tbefe  various  readings  he  fubjoined  a  (I'ltjcal  com- 
memaijrf  containiog  obfervations  which  he..had,  colleded 
from  an  infinite  niunber  of  Hebrew^  Greek,  ^d  {^atin  wri- 
Cer9«    At  tiie  end  of  hb  New  Testament,.  he.publi(hed  two 
cpiftks  of  Clement  Romanus,  with  a  Latin  Vfirfiqn.and  pre- 
face*  in  which  he  endeavors  to  e^blifh  theijr  ^nuinenefs. 
Tbefe  epiftles  were  never  puhliflied  before,  nor  even  known 
to  the  loumed ;  but  were  difcovered  by  him  ip  a  Sjrriac  ma* 
nuicript  of  the  New  Teftament.  \  .  .  • 

Thia  vrork  eftabliihed  his  reputation  all  over  £ifrope ;  and 
be  received  marks  of  lienor  and  difiindioa.  £rom  feveral  il* 
ioftrious  bodies  of  men.  He  wai  eleded  intp.tbe  rojral  aca* 
demjr  of  Pruffia,  in  June  1752  i  icto  Ae  EnglUb  (bciety  for 
propagiting  tbegofpel  in  foicign  parti,  in  Febntaiy  I752»j ; 
and  into  the  royal  ibciety  of  London,  in  April  follpwin^ 
He  died  at  Amfierdam  of  a  mortification^  the  24th  af  March 
1 754.  Bcfides  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftament,  he  pub* 
liihed  fome  things  of  a  fnall  kind ;  among  the  reft,  a  fiine* 
ral  oration  upon  Mr,  Le  Clerc,  He  is  reprefented  not  only 
as  having  been  an  univerfal  fcholar,  and  of  confummate  ikill 
In  all  ^nguages,  but  as  a  man  abounding  in  good  and  amia* 
\>W  qualities.    He  w^a  never  married. 

WHARTON  (HEKftv)  an  Engllfli  divine  of  moft 
imcommon  abilities,  was  born  the  9th  of  November  1664 
a»  Worftead  in  Norfolk  j  of  which  pariih  his  fethcr  was  vi-  Ij^ll^  *^'- 
car*    He  was  educated  under  his  father;  and  made  fucb  sf  Wharton, 
progrefi  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  that  at  his  entrance  hlTfcraionn 
into  the  univeriity  he«  was  thought  an  extraordinary  young 
fls^iif    In  February  1679-80,  he  was  admitted  into  Caius 
collet  Caanbridge,  of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow ; 
fvheia  he  profeculed  his  fiudies  with  the  greatelt  vigour,  and 
inftru^led  in  the  mathematics  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
:  NewtoA  amof^ft  a  f^le^  company,  to  whom  that  great 
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liian  read  Ie£lures  in  his  own  private  chamber.     He  tool:  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1683-4,  and  refided  in  the  college 
till  1686  J  when  obferving  no  probability  of  a  vacancy  among 
the  fellowfliips,  he  left  it,  and  went  to  Dr.  Cave,  whonr  he 
^ffifted  In  compiling  his  Hifioria  Literarta.     He  wasr^cfrti- 
Oicnded  by  Dr.  Barker,  then  fenior  feHow  of  Cains  tofl^k* 
ind  after  \yards  chaplain 'to  archbifliop  Tillotfon^;   iiWTJW 
Caveackriowledges,  tl^.at'the  appendix  of  thc'thrr^'lSII  ?fefe^ 
turies  IS  almoft  wholly  owing  b  Mf:  \Vliartbn,  '  tft  i^Sfj, 
Be  was  ordjrrned  deacon  ;  and  the  fame  ^ear  proc^ecfcti  ntifter 
©f  arts  by  th?  h^lp  of  a  proxy":  wrtltli  favor  wai^ihHofccd 
him,  dn  ^ccduritof  his^t^en  ly?n^Wof  the  fmall  ^k  aAf- 
Trngton,  •  In'tfie  memorabli  year  r6"8S*'''he  diffinguFflied  h?m, 
'        fclf  as  a  publifher  of  fome  pieces,  in  defence  of  the  Protcftant 
j-dtgron  ;  one  of  which  was  written*  by  himfelf,  and   is  in- 
titlea,  ♦«  A'Tfiafife  of  tfhe  Ccltba'ey  i*  the  Clergy,  wherein 
^•'its  r2e  ailS^JJrogrefs  ar^  hifforicatfy 'oonfidercd '*  \h  4to. 
The  fariie  ^e^J^  tlrbirglr-as  yei  ho  ftitftiii  than  a  iftacbii,   he 
Was  honoured  b^lifthbfffioj^  Sani:  licenfe  tb>feach 

tbrougK  the  wlJoleipnevince  df  GaSKfB'rfry :  a  favor,  granted 
to  hone* tut  him,'  dSfing  Sancr6ft's't6ntinuance  in  that  fee, 
Dvhd  was  pliaftd  td  hlfnreliitai  begih  his  preaching  on  Whit- 
fimday^  June  the,3d,"^  wKidi  he  drtfS^th  'a  difcourfe  on  John 
,xiv.  25,  26,  the  firft  of  his  printed  fernions.    In  September 
following,'  the  archblfhop  admittbd  hfm  into  the  number  of 
his  chaplains,  arid  at  the  fanre  'ttfne'(as  his  cuftom  was)  gavo 
him  a  living :  but  inftitutiohtoit  befng'defcrred  till  he-ffibald 
be  of  full  age,  the  vicarage  of  Minfter  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet 
fell  void  in  the  mean  time,  and  afterwa^ds  the  reftorjr  of 
Chartham,  to  both  which  he  was  ctolbited  irf  i68g,  beinj^ 
ordained  prieft  by  the  archbifliop  or^  his  tiwn  birth-day.  No- 
ircmber  tfie  9th,  1688.  '-' 

He  now  began  to  £hew  himfelf  to  tfifc  worW  by  piAHtai 
tions  of  a  larger  kind^  and,  in  16^0',  put  out  in  4to,  ydcAi 
llffirii  Annachani  Hfftona  Dogmaiica  inter  Ofthodoxos  fer 
Pontificios  de  Scripturis  fcf  Sacris  Fernacmis :  whicH  wojft  lie 
iiad  tranfcribed  and  digefted  from  the  origrhal,  at  Ae  lleflhf  rf 
archbiihop  Bancroft,  and  added  to  it  a  coniiderable  ftlpple- 
^iacn^  of  bis  own,*  •  lii  1691,  he  pubfifced  inSVd,  **  A  De* ' 
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<^  fence  of  PJuralities ;"  and  the  fame  year  was  prioled,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  his  Anglia  Sacra^  ftve  CclU^io  Hiftoria* 
rumy  'parti m  aniiquiiui  p^rtim  nanUr  fcripturum^  di  Archie-^ 
plfcqpis  &r  £fifcQpis  Anglia^  a  prima  Fidei  Chrijiiana  fufcep" 
tione  ad  annum  MDXL*    He  has  been  generally  commended 
for  having  done  great  fervice  to  the  ecclefiafiical  hiftory  of 
tkia  kingdom  by  thia  work  t  yet  bUhQp^  Burnet,  in  his  iZ#* 
JfisSions  on  Attcrbury'is  bogk  of  %he, Rights^  Powtrsy  and  Pri^ 
xmUgMs  iff  an  Englifit  Conv^calim^  ..lallekJO^j  that  ^^  he  had  in  pages^ 
**  his  bands  a  wKoIci  q:«g|ife,  which  cointaine,dx)nIy  the  faulu  ^^*  ** 
**  of  jtaD  leaves  of  ooe  <\f  the  volumts  of  rtie  Anglia  Sacra. 
^'  They  are  indeed,  add^iit,  fo  many  ^nd  fo  grofs,  that  of- 
^^  teii  the  faults  area^  maivy  gs  the  lines :  foipe times  they  are 
'^  two  for  one/'    In  i693>  he  publiihedin  4to,  ^edtt  Vene* 
raUIis  Opara  fnuednm.  Tkepi^ica^  nunc  primum  edita  ^  nee  non 
Hiftorica  antea  femel  edita :  ^nd  the  fame  year,  under  the 
itBinfe  of  Anthony  Hattasr,'  *^  A  Specimen  of  fome  errors  and 
**  dcfeds  in  the  Hifi^ry  pf  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
«  Engiandy  writtm.  by  Gilbert  Burnet^  D.  A"  in  jB>to.     In 
the  aniwer  to  this,  addi«efied  by  way  of  letter  to  the  biihop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry^  Dr». Burnet  obferves,  that  ^^  he  P*sc '?» 
**  had  not  feen  any  one  thing  relating  to  his  hiftory,  which  ^^^'  "* 
^*  had  pleafed  him  (b  much  as  this  fpecimen.     It  is  plain, 
**  fays  he,  that  here  is  a  writer,*  who'has  confidered  thoCe 
^^  times  and  that  matter  with  much  application  j  and  that  hp 
^^  is  a  Diafter  of  -this  fubjedt.     He  has  the  art  of  writing 
*^  (kiltully  ;  and  how  much  foever  he  may  be  wanting  in  a 
*^  Chriftian  temper  and  in  the  decency,  that  one,  who  owns 
*^  himfclf  of  our  Communion,  owed  -to  the  f^ation  I  hold  in 
*^  it ;  yet  in  other  refpeAs  he  feems  to^  be  a  very  valuable 
^*  man.»  (6  valuable,  that  I  cannot  without  a  very  fenfible  re* 
*^  gret  fee  fuch  parts  and  Aich  induftiy  like  to  be  foured  and 
^*  fpotled  wich  fo  ill  a  temper."     And  afterwards,  in  his  Re- 
'  flcdioris  upon  Attecbitfy's  bookjuft  mentioned,  he  fpeaks  of 
theCjpecimen  in  thcfe  words :  ^^  Some  years  ago,  a  rude  at* 
^'  tack  was  made  upon  me  under  the  difguifed  name  of  An- 
*^  tbony  Harmer.     His  true  name  is  well  enough  known,  as 
-^^  alft)  .who  wa3  his  patron :— but  I  anfwered  that  fpecimen 
^^  with  the  firmoefe  .chat  became  me,  and  I  charged  the  wri- 
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<<  ter  home  Cb  puUifli  the  reft  of  bis  Rcfledions.  He  had 
<<  intimated,  that  he  gave  them  hot  the  (ample,  and  that  he 
<<  had  great  ftore  yet  in  idtrve,  I  told  him  tipon  that,  I 
<<  would  expcd  to  fee  htm  mike  that  good»  and  bring  out 
<^  all  he  had  tO  Ay  $  ctherwifetbi^  muft  pafi  for  flander  and 
^  detradion.  He  did  not  thbik  m  lo  wrile  any  mere  upon 
«« that,  though  he  was  as  mueb  feUidted  to  it  by  (cmi^^  as 
<>  he  was  provoked  to  it  by  wUAf.*^  In  1695,  •  he  pubUlbed 
tn  folio,  '<  The  Hiflory<f  dteTmubles  and  Trials  of  Aidn 
^  bifliop  Laud  ;'*  and  tb#  fame  year,  in  8vo,  Hijisria  di 
Epifcopis  &  Pii^m  Lmib^fikm^  nnmn  di  Epije^is  & 
Decants  A^anenfihui^  0  frimm  Jidb  miriu/fug  /wtdaii^tu  mi 
annum  MDXL.  Befides  thefii  works,  be  left  feveral  piccei 
behind  him,  both  manu^bript  and  otheirs,  about  which  he  had 
taken  great  pains :  and  (Wo  volumes  of  his  fermons  have  been 
printed  in  8Vo  fince  his  deadi. 

He  was  a  man  of  giest  natural  endowmentSt  a  quick  ap<> 
preheniion,  (bfid  judgmenti  and  ftithful  memory.    Aa  to  his 
t)erfon,  he  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  of  a  brown  complexion, 
^nd  of  a  grave  and  cofnely  counknajice.    His  conftitution 
was  vigorous  and  healthful ;  but  his  immoderate  application 
and  labors,  together  with  the  too  violent  operation  of  a  me^ 
dicine    which    weakened  his   ftomach,    fo   far   broke   ir, 
that  all  the  (kill  and  art  of  the  moft  experienced  phyikiaos 
could  do  nothing  for  him.     The  fummer  before  he  died,  he 
ivcnt  to  Bath,  and  found  fome  benefit  by  the  waters  there ; 
but  falling  immoderately  to  his  ftodies,  on  his  return  to  Can- 
terbury, he  was  prefenily  reduced  to  extreipe  Weaknefi,  un- 
der which  he  lan^uiihed  for  fome  timej   and  at  laft  died  die 
5  th  of  March  1694-5,  in  the  31ft  year  of  his  age*    He  was 
greatly  lamented,  efpecially  by  the  ckrgy ;  to  whom  his  la- 
bors and  publications  had  beeh  very  atceptiible*    As  a  tefli- 
mony  of  their  efteem  for  him,  they  atlefiiddl  In  -great  nuof- 
bers  at  his  funeral,  with  many  of  fhc  biflfops  V  Bnd  amoiog 
the  reft  archbifhop  l^niroD,  aM  Dr.  Lloyd  bifliop  of  Lich- 
field, who  both  vifited  him  in  hb  Jaft  (ckneis.    He  was  in- 
terrcd  on  the  fouth-fide  of  Weftminfter-abhayy  towards  die 
yreft  end  ;  near  which  in  the  wait  is  fixed  up  a  Jfaiall  nuttni- 
incut  to  his  memory,  with  this  inferifCioPt 
*''    ^     '       ^  H.  S.E. 
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Ecdcfoe  AngHmnr  Prelbjner, 

Re£tor  EccM«  de  Ghttrtbaait 

Nee  lion  Vkariui  Bctlcfiar  de  Minftcr 

In  Inftila  Tlwnat%  in  J>u)Mefi  Cantuarenfi : 

R^eiendiff ftto  tc  hnE6Smo  Pnefuli 

'  Archiep&rcopo  <^Mtuiur(mfi 

A  Sacf i%  0<N||eAi^isv 

Qui  mulu  ad  augeodam  &  illufirandan^ 

Rem  Jiterariam, 

Malta  pro  Ecclefia  Chrifti 

Confcripfic^ 

Plura  inoliebatur. 

«byt  3?  N9P-M?rt.  A.  D.  MDCXCIV, 

i^tatis  fus  XXXL 

W  B  £  A  ^  E  (P^pof  y)  Camdenian  profeflbr  of  hiftorf 
at  Oxford,  was  born  at  Jacpbftow  in  Cornwall  1573 ;  and 
admitted  of  ^roadgate-Hall  in  that  imiverfity,  at  nineteen 
years  of  age*    Hp  took  |be  Regrets  in  arts,  that  of  mailer  w«>f  • 
being  cpmpleated  in  i6oOf  and  two  years  after,  was  eleficd  o^^^ 
fellow  of  Exeter  collq^*    Leaving  that  houfe  in  1608,  he  Vol^it 
travelled  beyond  the  teas  into  feveral  countries ;  and  at  hia 
return  fou&d  a  patron  in  lord  Cbtndoia*  ^  Upon  the  death  of 
this  noblefiians  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  Gloucefter«Hall 
in  Oxford,  wbcire,  by  the  care  and  friendlhtp  of  the  princi- 
pal, b$  yn%  accommodated  with  lodgings  -,  and  there  con- 
tnd^  an  intimacy  with  one  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  by  whofe 
intereft  the  celebrated  Qamden  made  him  the  firft  reader  of 
diat  l^ure,.  wiMch  hp  had  fqunded  in  the  univerfity.    Soon 
alter,  be  was  imd^  jurincipal  of  that  hall ;  and  this  place, 
with  his  ledw?9  beheld  |o  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap:- 
pened  the  i  ft  of  Auguft  1647.    Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he 
was  efteemed  by  lbo[ie  a  learned  and  genteel  man,  and  by 
otheis  a  Calvinift..    He  adds,  that  be  left  alfo  behind  him  a 
Widow  and  children,  who  ibon  after  became  poor :  and  whe- 
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ther  or  no  die  females  lived  honeftlj,  is  not»  he  (ajs,  for  him 
to  determine.  -         .il 

He  piMiiHed,  €>erai'tmii3 mMoik  Ugenii  hi/mas, Differ^ 
tatioy  Oxon.  16^4  i^  8va.  .iTUi^wvs  an  ufeful  work,  and 
has  undergone  ,fafcral  editions^*  'With  tbc  addition  of  pieces 
upon  the  fanie  fubjeS,  &y  otUeriJiands:  but  the  beft  is  that 
tranflated  into  £ngii&,  with  tUs  ,citle»  <<  The  Method  and 
«<  Order  of  reading  both  Civil  and  Ecdeftaftical  Hiftories : 
**  in  which  the  moft  excellent  Hiflorians  are  reduced  into 
•*  the  order,  in  which  they  are  fucceffively  to  be  read  ;  and 
^<  the  judgments  of  learned  men  concerning  each  of  them, 
*V  fubjoincd.  By  Degory  Whearc,  Camden  Reader  of  Hi- 
**  ftory  in  Oxford.  To  which  is  added,  An  Appendix  con- 
*^  cerning  the  Hiftorians  of  particular  nations,  ancient  and 
**  modern.  By  Nicholas  Horfeman.  With  Mr.  Dod  well's 
^'  invitation  to  gentlemen  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  ancient 
<*  Hifiory.  Made  Englifli  and  enlarged  by  Edmund  Bobun, 
♦«Efq;  Lond."   i6g8,  in  8vo. 

Befides  this  work,  Mr.  Wheare  publifhed,  Panntatio  Hif» 
icrita  :  JivCy  Cammemoratio  viue  isf  mortis  V,  C.  Gulid,  Cam" 
'Sini  Glar/nfii,  fa6ia  Oxonta  in  Schola  HiJIoricM^  12  N99. 
1626.  Oxon.  1628.  Dedictitiv  Imaginis  Camdeniana  im 
Schola  titJiorica\  12  Nov.  1626.  Oxon.  ib2i.-^EpiJfolarmM 
Eucharifticarum  Fafciculnts^  — "  ChartJ^erfa.  Thcfe  two  laft 
are  •printed  with,  Dedicatio  Imaginis^.tic, 

WHEELER  (Sir  Ge6r(Je)  an  Englifli  gentleman 
^nd  divine,  was  the  fon  of  colonel  Wheeler  of  Charins  in 
'Kent ;  and  born  in  the  year  i6'5b  ^t  Bredia  in  Holland,  bis 
■parents  being' then  exiles  there,  for  having  efpouM  the  caulb 
6f  Charles  I.  In  1667,  he  became  a  commoi»er*ctf  Lincoln 
cfollege  in  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  the  ll^arned  l>r. 
Rickes,  the  deprived  dean  of  Worcefttr  :  but  before  he  had 
a  degree  conferred  upon  hirti,  "v^ent  to  travel ;  and  in  the 
company  of  Dr.  James  Spon  of  Lyons,  took  a  voyage  Iram 
Venice  to  Conftantinople,  through  the  Leffer  Afw,  and  from 
Zant  through  feveral  parts  of  Greece  to  Athens,  and  thenoe 
to  Attica,  Corinth,  &c.  They  made  greatufti  of  Pauianiaa^ 
as  they  Joomeyed  through  the  a>untries  of  Greece  ;  and  cor-* 
ItAed  and  explained  feveral  traditions,  by  means  of  this  au* 
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.»..or.  Some  time  after  his  return,  he  prefented  to  the  oni- 
.terfity  of  Oxford  feveral  pieces  of  antiquity,  which  he  had 
jteHeded  in  his  travels ;  upoiv which,  in  1683,  the  degree  of 
inaAer  of  aits  wa^  conferred  upoti  him,  be  being  then  a 
knight.  He  then  took  orden,  and  in  December  1684,  was 
iofialled  into  a  prebend  of  the  church  of  Durham.  He  waa 
alfo  made  vicar  o£  Bafingftoke,  and  'was  afterwards  prefented 
10  the  ridi  feftorf  of  Hcpgtnon  le  Sprihg  by  bifhop  Crew 
bis  patnin.  Ht  was  created  dcx^or  of  drvirtity  by  diploma, 
fiXkj  chei^th,  1702;  and  died  the  i8th  of  Februar]^ 
I7l3r4.  Im  1682^  kt  pubtlfhed  an  accoQOt  of  hiai  <*  journey 
••  ihtb'Groece;  In  ihc  company  of  Dr:  Spon  of  Lyons,  in 
*'  fixBoUsy''  fotld.  *  Me  aHb  pubUihed  in  1689,  <'  An  ac- 
^*  countf  ofthe  churches  and  pUces  of  aflembly  of  the  primi* 
^  tive  chriftians  from  the  ohuu^ebes  of  Tyre,  Jerufalem,  and 
^'  Conftantinople,  dercribed  by  Eufebius ;  and  ocular  obfer- 
**  vationS  itpon  feveral  very  ancient  edifices  of  churches  y^t 
*^  extant  in  thofc  parts  :  Vith  a'feafonable  application."  We 
have  aifo  a  third  piece  'of  his,  Jntitled,  <'  The  proteftant  mo« 
^*  naflerv,  or  dhriftian'  ceconomicks  :*'  which  contains  direc- 
tions  for  the  religious  condud'of  a  family,  and  fhews  him  to 
have  been  a  remarkably  pious  and  devout  man. 

He  mirrted  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Higgons  of  Grewell 
in  Hampfliire,  who  died  in  1703,  and  left  a  very  numeix>us 
ifliie.  His  two  eldeft  fons  died  alfo  before  him,  and  without 
HTue ;  fo  that  his  third  ion,  Granville,  fometime  of  Chrift 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  do£lor  of  divinity,  be- 
came his  heir.  This  gentleman,  who  is  ftiil  living,  is  redof 
of  Leak  in  Nottinghamfhtre  ;  and  has  diflinguiflied  himfelfy 
ts  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  by.fome  papers  printed  in  the 
pMlofophicai  tranfa£kions. 

WHICHCOTE  (Bekjamin)  an  Englifli  divine  of  lWacct» 
great  name,   v^as  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  good  familjr  in  ^^^1,  Vab-" 
the- county  of  Salop;  and  was  the  fixth  fon  of  Chriftopher  joi««ita 
WhieHcote,  Efq;  at  Whichcotc  Hall  in  the  parifli  of  Stoke,   ^m  ^^^r'* 
where  he  was  born  the  i  ith  of  March  1609    He  was  admit-   ^'  ^  Ren- 
ted of  EmrtiahXiel  college  Cambridge  in  1626,  and  took  the   ««Aph^ 
degrees  intirtsr;  a  bachelor's  in  1629,  matter's  in  1633.  The  "  rifoas." 
ftmej^r>  r6j3,  be  was 'eledtcdfeUow  of  the  college,  and  w^r,' 
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bectme  a  i|i6ft  excellent  tutor ;  many  of  hit  pupils^  as  TVal* 
lis.  Smith,  Worthington,  Cradock,  &c.  becoming  afterwanb 
men  of  gre^  figure  tbemfelrei.    In  1636^  he  was  ordained 
both  deacon  and  prieft  at  Buckden  bjr  Wtlliams  bifhop  of 
Lincoln ',  and  {oqn  after  fet  up  an  afteraoon^leduie  oo  Sua* 
days  in  Trinity  (churcb  at  CambrtdgCt  whicfa^  areUbifliop 
Fvnerai       Tillotfoii  fays,  hc  fervsd  near  twenty  years.    He.  was  atti 
t)r/Whi^.  appointed  one  of  the  umverfity  prsichcrt ;  and,  in   i^3» 
fote.  was  prefent^d  by  the  mafter  aad  Miawn  of  biseoUciga  ta  the 

living  of  North-Cadbnry  in  ftcMMiMbire.    TVk  vacated  Mi 
felipwihip  i  and  upon  this,  it  is  prdamajt  ho  married^  aad 
parent  to  his  living :  but  was  iooa  called  back  «o  Casii6ri%e^ 
being  pitched  upon  to  fuccaed  the  ejsAed  pravoft  of  KaDg% 
college,  Dr«  Samuel  Collina  |  who  had  been  in  thai  poft 
thirty  years,  and  was  alfo  ragias  profefibr  of  divkitty.     This 
choice  was  perfedly  agreeable  to  Dr.  CoUms  hiadeU^  ihoii^ 
not  (b  to  Dr.  Whichcote  1  who  bad  fcraptes  about  accept* 
ing,  what  was  thus  irregularly  offered  him :  however,  after 
fome  demurring,   he  complied,  and  was  admitted  provoft 
March  the  i6th,  1644.     He  had  taken  his  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity's degree  in  11640 ;  and  he  took  his  do&or's  in  1649.  He 
now  refigncd  hjs  Somerfetfhire  living,  and  was  prefented  by 
his  college   to  the  redory  of  Milton  in  Cambridgeihire, 
which  was  void  by  the  death  of  Dr,  Collins.    It  muft  be  re- 
membered, to  Dr.  Whichcote's  honour,  that  during  the  life 
of  Dr.  Collins,  one  of  the  two  Qiares  out  of  the  common  di^ 
vidend  allotted  to  the  provoft  was,  not  pnly  with  Or.  Which* 
cote^s  confent,  but  at  his  motion^  paid  punAually  to  him,  as 
if  he  had  dill  been  provoft.    Dr.  Whicboote  held  Milton,  is 
long  as  he  lived  ;  though  after  the  reftoration  be  tbou^t  pro- 
per to  refign,  and  refume  it  by  a  frefli  -prefentation  from  the 
college..   He  ftill  continued  to  attend  his  le&ure  at  Trinity 
church,  with  the  fame  view  that  ha  bad  atfirft  fet  itapj 
which  was,  to  pr^ferve  and  propagate  a  Q>irit  of  fober  piety 
and  rational  religion  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  oppo* 
(icion  to  the  fanatic  enthufiarm  and  fenfelefs  canting  dioi  ia 
vogue :  and  the  happy  eSedi:  of  his  pains  m  this  wqr  ap- 
peared in  the  great  talents  and  exbellent  performances  of  b 
many  eminent  divines  after  the  refioratmi ;  of  arhoia  noft 
pf  thofc)  and  Tillotfon  mong  thcmt  who  had  receive^ 
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tbdr  eduotdon  at  Cambridge^  were  formed  at  leaft,  it  not 
afiaallj  brought  up,  by  him.  In  1658^  he  wrote  a  copy  of 
verfes  upon  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  we  are  to 
fuppofe  done  intirely  out  of  form,  and  not  out  of  any  regard 
to  die  peribn  of  the  proteAor.  Nor  had  Dr.  Whichcote 
evef  concurred  with  the  violent  memfures  of  thofe  times,  by 
figniftg  the  covenant,  or  by  any  injurious  fayings  or  adions  to 
theprgudiceof  ally  man.  At  the  refioration,  however,  he 
was  removed  from  his  provoftfhip,  by  efpeclal  order  from  the 
king;  but  yet. he  was  not  dirgraced'or  frowned  upon.  Oa 
die  contrary,  he  went  to  Lortdon,  and  in  1 662  was  chofen 
mittifier  of  St  Anne's  Black- Friars,  where  he  continued  till 
his  church  was  burned  down  in  the  dreadful  fire  of  i666. 
Then  he  retired  to  Milton  for  a  while  ;  but  was  again  called 
19,  and  prefented  by  the  crown  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wilkins  to  the 
fee  of  Chefter :  where  he  continued  in  high  reputation  and 
cfteem  till  his  death.  In  1683,  he  went  down  to  Cambridge; 
where,  upon  taking  a  great  cold,  he  fell  into'  a  difiemper^ 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  at  the 
faottfe  of  his  ancieAt  and  learned  friend  Dr.  Cudworth,  maf- 
lerof  Chrift's  college,  in  May  1683  ;  and  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  Dr.  Tillotfon  then  ledu* 
rer  there  preaching  his  funeral  fermon,  where  his  charader  is 
drawn  to  great  advantage.  BiAiop  Burnet  fpeaks  of  him  in  fn^^  ^^  j^-, 
the  following  terms :  **  He  was  a  man  of  a  rare  temper ;  own  timtt, 
"  very  mild  and  obliging.  He  had  great  credit  with  fome,  Jsi^'fJ^*]^ 
**  that  had  been  eminent  in  the  late  times  $  but  made  all  the 
**  ufe  be  could  of  it  to  prated  good  men  of  all  perfuafions* 
<*  He  was  much  for  liber^  of  confctence ;  and  being  difgufted 
**  with  the  dry  Qrftemadcal  way  of  thofe  times,  he  ftudied  to 
<<  raile  thofe  who  converted  with  him  to  a  nobler  (et  of 
^*  droughts,  and  to  confider  religion  as  a  feed  of  a  deiform 
<<  nature  (to  ufe  one  of  his  own  phrafes).  In  order  to  this^ 
**  he  fet  young  ftudents  much  on  reading  the  ancient  phtlo- 
*<  fophera,  chiefly  Plato,  Tully,  and  Plorin  *,  and  on  confi« 
^*  dering  the  chiiftian  religion  u  a  do£lrine  fent  from  God, 
**  both  to  elevate  and  fweeten  human  nature,  in  which  he 
^  was  a  great  example,  as  well  as  a  wife  and  kind  inftru£tor. 

Cudworth 
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<<  Cudvorth  carried  this  on  with  a  great  ftrengtb  of  gcniui^ 
*^  as  well  as  a  vaft  compafs  of  lear^ing/^ 

Hq  is  reckoned  by  Fuller,  who  printed  his  hi(lprj'  of  Cam- 
bridge in  .1655,  among  the  writers  of  Emmanuel  college ;  but. 
it  does  not  appear,  that  he  publiih^d  any  thing  before  tl^e  re- 
ftoration,  or  in  any  part  of  his  life.  Sele£t  fcrmons  of  his 
were  printed  1 698,  in  one  volume  8yo,  with  a  prefi^ce  hj 
the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  author  of  the  Chafaiferijiics  :  three 
volumes  more  were  publifhed  by  Dr,  JefFcry,  archdeacon  of 
Norwich,  in  the  years  1701,  1702,  ^nd  1703:  and  a  fourth 
volume  was  printed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  1707.  **  Mo- 
*<  ral  and  religious  aphorifms,"  colle£ted  from  bis  manufcrlpt 
papers,  were  alfo  publi(hed  by  Dr.  JefFery  in  1703  ;  and  re- 
jpublifhed  in  1753  by  Dr.  Samuel  Salter,  with  large  additions, 
and  eight  letters,  which  pafTed.  between  Dr.  Wbichcote  amd 
fome  of  his  acquaintance  upon  interefling  fubjefb.  As  the 
preface  of  lord  Shaftefbury  is  a  curiofity  in  its  kind,  yet  not 
printed  among  his  works ;  and  as  it  is  a  fine  illuftration  of  our 
author's  character,  we  have  thought  it  not  ami&  to  fubjoia  it 
to  this  (hort  account  of  him*  They,  who  are  w>ell  read  in 
the  noble  author's  Chara£leriJiicSy  will  want  no  proof  beyond 
its  x}wn  internal  evidence,  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  his : 
which  however,  though  not  known  for  certain,  has  never 
been  much  doubted. 

.  T  H  E .  P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

'*  Amongft  thofe  many  things  which  are  made  public,  it 
*'  may  be  thought  perhaps  of  firmanSy  that  they  are  of  any 
*^  other  the  leaft  wanted  \  and  for  the  future  lead  likely  to  be 
*^  found  wanting  :  fince  to  that  rich  and  inexhau&ible  ftorci 
**  with  which  the^  learned  ^nd  orthodox  divines  of  Euglaod 
.*'  have  already  furnifhed  us,  there  is  dally  frefli  addition  from 
^*  worthy  and  able  hands.  Neither  have  we  cauie  to  fear  a 
*^  celTation  in  this  kind,  or  that  fo  great  a  bleiSng  is  likely  to 
*•  fail  us  for  the  future  j  having  fuch  .fecurity,  not  only  from 
**  the  unwearied  zeal  of  prefent  divines,  (of  whom  vve  m#y 
•*  always  hope  a  worthy  fucceffion)  but  from  the  jgft  efteeo 
*^  which  the  public  never  fails  to  (hew  for  fucb  pious  dtf- 
"^  courfes  :  upon  which  account  we  find,  that  many  of  tbefe 
*^  are  ^ytry  day  made  public,  and,  as  it  were  forced  into  the 
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^  world ;  notwitbftandiag  ithc  great  oiodefty  of  their  authon, 
<<  wbofe  humble  thoughts  an4  devoutly  refig^ed  aflFc4Sions 
*<  lead  them  not  towards  emioejicet  and  adva^ccyouf  nt  io  the 
<<  world*  It  may  feem  ftrange  therefore,  that  in  luch  an 
<<  age  as  this,  any  one  (hould  be  To  officious,  as  to  fearch 
<<  ^er,  and  publiih  the  fermona  of  a  man  long  4nce  dead ; 
^  who  himfelf  never  meauit  to  puUifli  any,  or  thought  ib 
^  b^hly  of  himielf,  as  that  he  could  benefit  the  world  by 
^<  fuch  a  publication.  It  is  certain,  that  we  muft  not  ever 
*<  imagine,  nor  can  it-enter  into  a  mind  truly  chriftian,  that 
^^  becaufe  we  fee  not  an  apparent  change  for  the  better  in  the 
^^  lives  of  chriAian  profeflbrs,  that  therefore  all  preaching  is 
<'  iiieffinS;ual ;  or,  that  -here  in  England  the  labours  of  the 
**^  moft  eminent  divines,  that  perhaps  the  world  ever  afibrded, 
*'  have  been  of  no  ufe  at  all :  it  might  be  faid  with  the  fame 
<<  reaCbn,  though  very  prophanely  and  wickedly,  that  be- 
<*  caufe  the  chriftians  are  not  reported  ^o  exceed  the  other 
<*  nations  of  the  world  in  probity  and  good  living,  but  are 
*'  faid  to  be  rather  i«feripr  in  this  tefped  to  the  civilized  peo- 
^  pk,  whether  Pagan  or  Mahometan  lying  round  them, 
**  therefore  the  chrifiian  religion  is  of  no  dSe&  at  all,  nor  Any 
**  ways  operative  upon  the  lives  of  its  profeflbrs.  But  if  we 
^'  coniider  this  as  becomes  us,  and  not  perverfely  as  many 
^*  do,  it  will  be  found  tjiat  .we  are  even  in  this  fenfe  the  moft 
**  highly  indebted  to  Chriilianity,  and  fhould  loolc  upon  it  as 
**  the  greateft  bleffing  imaginable,  not  only  for  its  fpiritual 
^*  advantages,  which  are  un(peakable,  but  for  its  temporal 
^^  benefits  and  fecuriti^s  j  inafmuch  as  that  mankind  being 
<^  fo  inclinable  to  ill,  we  (Hould  have  a  religion  fo  full  of  all 
'^  good  precepts,  and  foinforcing  with  refpei^  to  all  thedu- 
*^  ties  of  morality  an  J  juftice*  60  that  our  amazement  ought 
**  rather  to  be,  how  mefi  with  fuch  a  religion  Should  lead 
^*  i'uch  lives  I  and  how  malice,  hatred,  or  divifipn,  (hould 
<^  have  place  in  fMch  .focieties  as  thcfe  i  .which  we  might  ex- 
*^  pc£t  to  fee  diftingui(hed  from  all  others,  rather  by  a  per- 
<«  ic£t  harmony  and  agreement,  than  by  thefierceft  quarrels, 
^^  contentions,  and  animoiities.  And  indeed,  when  we  con- 
<^  fider  the  nature  of  preaching,  how  excellent  an  order  and 
^  eitabliflimenc  it  is,  how  highly  raifed  and  magnified  in  the 
^  chriftian  world  >  when  we  con(ader  numbers  of  holy  men 
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'  **  iet  iiMirt  for  this  great  work,  baving  all  advantage  givdi 
'*  them  the  better  to  fet  forth  tfaofe  glorious  troths  erf*  reveb-  ^ 
*^  tion,^  and  to  create  a  rei^erence  of  religion  in  the  Itimis  cf 
**  men ;  when  we  confidcr  the  felenmttjf  of  a  church-afen- 
**<  biy,  and  the  awful  prefence  ind  antborttjr  of  the  Chriflian 
<<  orator ;  we  may  he  apt  to  wonder,  perhaps,  why  we  (dt 
^  not  greater  and  more  happy  efFeds  hereof  in  the  world. 
^<  However,  we  muft  of  neceffity  conclude.  That  this  infti* 
«^  tution  being  undoubtedly  fo  powerful  a  fupport  of  our  idi- 
*^  gion,  if  fuch  aflemblics  as  thefe  were  not  upheld,  if  fiich 
*<  authority  as  this  did  not  fabfift,  the  confequence  wouU  be, 
*^  that  as  in  a  little  time  there  would  be  no  more  Qiriftiafiity 
^^  left  in  the  world,  fo  neither  any  morality ;  fioce,  notwsdi- 
<«  ftanding  all  the  helps  of  preaching,  and  the  afliftanoe  aal 
<(  fupport  which  virtue  receives  from  hence,  the  lives  of  meh 
««  are  fiill  fo  far  from  being  reformed,  and  the  world  fo  little 
*^  improved,  in  thefe  latter  ages.  But,  Jiow  reverently  fi^ 
*<  ever  we  have  caufe  to  think  concerning  this  ioftitatloi^. 
^<  and  the  undoubted  good  effeds  of  it  upon  mafikiHd  $  attl 
«<  whatever  high  opinion  and  efteem  we  may  ]uMy  havt  tf 
<*  their  performance,  in  whole  hands  this  power  is  placed,  it 
*<  feems  not  wholly  impoffibte,  but  that  there  may  be  Goak 
<^  defed  in  this  great  aiFair }  and  that  the  cauies  of  iO  fiic- 
«<  cefs  may  not  lye  altogether  in  the  depravity,  perverfiiefi, 
''  or  ftupidity  of  mankind,  who  are  the  hearers  and  readers 
^<  of  thefe  doctrines.  In  fome  countries,  and  amongft  toma 
^^  forts  of  Chriflians,  we  have  feen,  that  the  whole  of  this 
^<  inftitution  has  not^  been  appropriated  to  fpirituak  $  but, 
**that  a  great  part  of  thofe  divine  exhoitatioiis  have  had 
^*  fomediing  in  common  with  the  policies  of  the  world,  and 
<<  the  affairs  of  government.  And,  of  whatfoever  benefitjhis 
^<  may  have  been  to  mankind,  or  to  the  peace  of  the  Chri- 
*<  flian  world,  it  muft  be  ownM  that  preaching  itfelf  Will  be 
**  fo  much  the  lefs  apt  to  make  any  happy  revolution  in  man- 
^  ners,  as  it  has  at  any  time  been  ferviceable  to  revoIutioDf 
^'  in  ftate,  or  to  the  fupport  of  any  other  intereft,  than  that 
of  Chrift's  kingdom.  Nor  do  we  find,  fince  the  arts  of 
government  and  royfteries  of  religion  have  been  thus  fuit:d 
together,  that  either  has  been  much  advantag'd  by  the 
union  i  it  having  never  yet  appeared,  that  divimty  has 

"been 
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^*  been  greatly  better'd  by  policy,  or  that  policy  has  beeil 
**  any  where  mended  by  divinity. 

**  Amongft  thofe  writers,  who  have  been  forward  la  ma- 
*'  king  this  unprofperous  alliance,  and  building  a  political 
^^  Chriftianity,  there  has  been  one  of  our  nation,  in  the 
**  time  wherein  our  author  lived,  who,  whether  he  may 
^  have  been  ferviceable  any  way  to  the  civil  government,  or 
*^  Chrtftian  church,  it  may  be  concluded  at  leaft^  that  he  has 
*^  done  but  very  ill  fervice  in  the  moral  world  :  and  however 
^^  other  parts  of  philofophy  may  be  obliged  to  hirti^  ethicks 
**  will  appear  to  have  no  great  (hare  in  the  obligation.  He 
*'  has  indeed  with  great  zeal  and  learning  Keen  oppos'd  by  all 
*^  the  eminent  and  worthy  divines  of  the  church  of  England  : 
**  and  had  the  fame  induftry  been  applied  to  the  corredion 
^'  of  his  moral  principles,  as  has  been  bellowed  in  refuting 
^'  fome  other  of  his  errors,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  of 
*^  more  fervice  to  religion  in  the  main.  This  is  he^  who 
^^  reckoning  up  the  paffions  or  afFedions  by  which  men  are 
^*  held  together  irt  fociety,  live  in  peace,  or  have  any  cor- 
^*  refpondence  one  with  another,  forgot  to  mention  kind-^ 
^*  nefs^  firiendfhip,  fociablenefs,  love  of  company  and  con-  v 

^<  verfe,  natural  afFeSions,  or  any  thing  of  this  kind  :    I 
*^  {ay  forgot ;  becaufe  I  can  fcarcely  think  fo  ill  of  any  man, 
^'  as  that  he  has  not  by  experient;e  found  any  of  thefe  aiFec- 
*^  tions  in  himfelf,  and  confequently  that  he  believes  nonb 
*^  of  them  to  be  in  others.     But  in  the  place  of  other  afFec- 
**  tions,  or  goq^  inclinations  of  whatever  kind^  this  author 
.''has  fubftituted  only  one  mafter-paffion  y>tfr  ;   which  has 
*'  in  tSeA  devoured  all  the'  reft,  and  left  room  only  for  that 
''  infinite  paffion  towards  power  after  fowery  natural  (as  be  LerUtiiai^ 
*^  affirms)  to  all  men^    and  never  ceafing  but  in  death.     So  ^*  *^* 
**  much  lefs  good-nature  has  he  left  with  mankind,  than  what 
'*  he  allows  the  worft  of  beads  $  having  allotted  to  us,  fti 
''  the  way  of  our  nature,  fuch  mifchievous  paiSons  as  are 
''  unknown  to  tli^m ;  and  not  To  much  as  allowed  us  any 
*'  degree  of  their  good  ones,  fuch  as  they  are  all  known  to 
•*  have,  and  are  never  wanting  to  exert  towards  their  own 
•^kind  t  by  which  excellency  of  nature,  fo  little  reckoned 
•'  upon  in  the  cafe  of  mankind,  their  common  intereft  is 
^  duly  ferved,  and  their  fpecies  propagated  and  maintained. 
Vol.  XL  fib  "Had 
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'<  Had  not  the  poifon  of  tbefe  immonil,  and  in  reaKtjr 
**  atbeijlicaly  principles  been  diffufed  more  than  'tis  eafy  to 
*'  imagine,  at  that  time  efpecially  when  Dr.  fVbUbcot  ap- 
^<  pcared,  we  fhould  perhaps,  where  morality  was  conceni- 
'*  ed,  have  beared  lefs  of  Urr$r  and  punijhment^  and  more  of 
<^  moral  nSlitudi  and  good*naturt.  At  leaft,  it  fhould  not 
<<  have  grown  cuftomary  to  explode  good-nature,  and  de- 
<<  tra&  from  that  good  which  is  aicribed  to  naturgl  temper, 
'<  and  is  accounted  natural  affedion^  as  having  ground  and 
<<  foundation  in  mire  nature  :  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
^<  have  been  the  bufmefs  of  thofe,  who  had  managed  the 
<<  caufe  of  religion,  to  have  contended  for  tbefe  better  dilpo- 
^*  fitions  ;  and  to  have  (hewn,  how  deep  a  root  and  founda- 
<^  tion  they  had  in  human  nature ;  and  not,  juft  contrary* 
<<  wife,  to  have  built  on  the  ruin  of  theie :  for,  with  ibme 
<<  people,  this  was  then  become  a  method  to  prove  chrifii* 
<<  anity.  Revelation  was  to  owe  its  eftabliihment  to  the 
<<  depreffion  and  lowering  of  fuch  principles  as  tbefe  in  the 
*<  nature  of  man ;  and  the  weaknefs  of  thefe  was  made 
<<  the  ftrength  of  religion.  As  if  good-nature  and  religion 
*<  were  enemies :  a  thing  indeed  fo  unthought  of  amongft 
<<  the  heathens,  that  piety  (which  was  their  heft  word  to 
*<  fignify  religion)  had  more  than  half  its  fenfe  in  natural 
<<  and  good  aiFedion,  and  flood  not  only  for  the  adoration 
*'  and  woHhip  of  Gody  but  for  the  natural  affefiions  of  pa- 
^<  rents  to  their  children,  and  of  children  to  their  parents ; 
<,<  of  men  to  their  native  country  ^  and  indeed  of  all  men  in 
^*  their  feveral  relations  one  to  another.  It  muft  be  con- 
«  fefled,  that  it  has  been  the  reproach  of  fome  feds  of 
^<  chrifiians  amongft  us,  that  their  religion  appeared  to  be  in 
<<  a  manner  oppofite  to  good -nature,  and  founded  in  morofe- 
<<  nefs,  felfifhnefs,  and  ill-will  to  mankind ;  things  not  eafily 
<*  reconcileable  with  a  chriftian  fpirit.  But  certainly  it  may 
^<  be  faid  of  the  church  of  England^  if  of  any  church  in  the 
<<  world,  that  this  is  not  her  fpirit :  but  ^t  is  by  cbaraden 
<<  and  features  juft  contrary  to  thefe,  that  this  church  fbews 
*'  herfelf  above  all  others  moft  worthily  and  noft>ly  chriftian. 
'^  It  is  certain,  that  there  is  nothing  more  contended  for  by 
**  thofe,  who  would  not  willingly  admit  a  Deity ;  nor  is 
<^  there  any  thing  of  greater  ufe  to  them,  in  their  way  of 
.2  '^  lea^Mi- 
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«!  rcafoiting,  than  to  have  it  pais  as  current,  that  ihere  tun 

<<  in  man  no  natural  principles  inclining  him  to  fociety  i 

«  nothing  that  moves  him  to  what  is  moral,  juft  and  hondl, 

*^  except  a  profped  of  fome  diiFerent  good,  Ibme  advantage 

<<  of  a  different  fort,  from  what  attends  the  a£tions  them«< 

**  felves.    Nor  is  it  ftrange  that  they,  who  have  brought 

*'  themfelves  oiF  from  fo  much  as  believing  the  reality  of 

^<  any  ingenuous  adion,    performed  by  any  of  mankind^ 

**  merely  through  good  affedion  and  a  reditude  of  temper, 

^  fhould  be  backward  to  apprehend  any  goodnefs  of  that 

*<  fort,  in  a  higher  nature  than  that  of  man.     But  it  is 

**  ftrange  to  conceive,  how  men,  who  pretend  a  notion  and 

<<  belief  of  a  fuprem  power  adding  with  the  greateft  good- 

**  neia,  and  without  any  inducement  but  that  of  love  and 

*<  good-will,  ihould  think  it  unfuitable  to  a  rational  creature 

<^  derived  from  him^  to  a£l  after  his  example,  and  to  find 

<<  pleafure  and  contentment  in  works  of  goodnefs  and  bounty^ 

^<  without  other  profpedt.     But,  what  is  yet  more  i^nac* 

<<  countable  is,  that  men  who  profefs  a  religion,  where  love 

**  is  chiefly  enjoyned,  where  the  heart  is  exprcfly  called  for* 

*<  and   the  outward    adlions  without   that  is  difregarded, 

<*  where  charity  or  kindnefs  is  made  all  in  all ;  that  men  of 

*<  this  perfualion  fhould  combine  to  degrade  the  principle  of 

*<  good  nature,  and  refer  all  to  reward  :  which,  being  made 

^^  the  only  motive  in  men's  a£tions,  mud  exclude  all  worthjr 

*<  and  generous  difpofkion,  all  that  love,  charity,'  and  a&*     / 

^<  fe£tion,  which  the  fcripture  enjoins ;  and  without  which 

<«  no  adion  is  lovely^  in  the  fight  of  God,  or  man;  or  ia 

*<  it  felf,  deferving  of  notice,  or  kind  reward.     But  perhaps 

<<  one  reafon  of  this  misfortune  has  been,  that  fome  men* 

*<  who  have  meant  fincerely  well  to  religion  and  vertue» 

*^  have  been  aftaid,  left  by  advancing  the  principle  of  good* 

*<  nature,  and  laying  too  great  a  ftrefs  upon  it,  the  apparent 

^*  need  oi  facred  revelation  (a  thing  fo  highly  important  to 

**  mankind)  (hould  be  in  fome  meafure  taken  away.     So 

^  that  they  were  forced  in  a  manner  to  wound  V£RTU£,  and 

'<  give  way  to  the  imputation  of  being  mercenary,  and  of 

«*  a£iing  in  a  Jlavijh  fpirit^  in  ways  of  religion^  rather  than  SxptdBoa 

^'  admit  a  fort  of  rival  (in  their  fenfe)  to  the  faith  of  di*  ^  p^^ 

*^  vine  revelation:  feeing  that  chriftiaoity  .(Aey  thought),  cot* 

B  b  2  ^<  would 
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^  would  by  this  means  be  made  lefs  neceflary  to  mankind ; 
**  if  it  fliould  be  allowed,  that  men  could  find  any  happinefs 
•*  in  virtue,  but  what  is  in  reverfion. 

**  Thus,  one  party  of  men,  fearing  the  confequences 
^*  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  acknowledgment  of  moral 
^<  and  fotidl  principles  in  human  kind,  to  the  proof  of  a  deity's 
•*  exiflence ;  and  another  party  fearing  as  much  from  thence, 
**  to  the  prejudice  of  revelation ;  each  have  in  their  turns 
"  made  war  (if  I  may  fay  fo)  even  on  virtue  itfelf :  having 
*^  exploded  the  principle  of  good-nature,  all  enjoyment  or 
<^  (atisfa£lion  in  a^s  of  kindnefs  and  love,  all  notions  of 
^f  happineis  in  temperate  courfes  and  moderate  defires,  and 
^^  in  fliort  all  virtue  or  foundation  of  virtue ;  unlefs  that 
<^  perhaps  be  called  merit  or  virtiey  which  is  left  remaining 
<^  when  all  generofity,  free  inclination,  publick-fpiritednefi, 
*^  and  every  thing  elfe  befides  private  regard^  is  taken 
•*.away. 

^*  If  this  may  be  faid  to  be  our  cafe  under  this  difpute,  and 

<<  that  true  religion  itfelf  (which  is  love)  be  thus  endanger'd, 

<«  and  morality  fo  ill  treated,  between  two  fuch  different  and 

<<  diftant  p^ies ;  if  each  of  thefe,  notwithftanding  their  vaft 

**  difagreement,  do  yet  in  this  matter  fo  fatally  agree  to  de- 

^*  cry  human  Yiature,  and  deftroy  the  belief  of  any  imme- 

<<  diate  good  or  happinefs  in  virtue,  as  a  thing  any  way  fuit- 

<<  able  to  our  make  aiid  conftitution  ;  there  is  then  fo  much 

*^  the  more  need  of  fome  great  and  known  man  to  oppofe 

*<  this  current ;  and  here  it  is,  that  our  author  has  appeared 

•«  fo  lignally.     JVhatfoever  (fays  he)  fome  have  faidj  man's 

^*  nature  is  not  fo  untoward  a  things  unlefs  it  be  ahufed^ '  Ifset 

**  that  there  is  a  fecret  iympathy  in  human  nature^   mth 

*^  virtue  and  honejiy  ;  which  gives  a  man  an  interefi  even  in 

•<  bad  men.'^God  in  infinite  wifdom  has  fo  contrived^  that  if 

«*  an  intelUSfual  being  fink  itfelf  into  fenfuality^  or  any  vuay 

**  defile  or  pollute  itfelf -y   then^  miferies  and  torments  fhould 

*«  befall  it  in  this  ftate — Virtue  and  Vice  (fays  he)   are 

•*  the  foundations  of  peace  and  happinefs,   or  forrow  and 

«*  mifery.  ^  There  is  inherent  puniihment  belonging  to  all 

**  vice  J  and  no  power  can  divide  or  feparate  them.  .  For^  tbtf 

•*  God  fhfiUid  not  in  a  pofitive  way  injliif  punijbment  %    or 

^^  any  injlrument  of  God  pun ijb  a /inner  i  yet  hi  would  panith 

«  him- 
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««  himfelf ;  his  mifery  and  unbappinefs  would  arife  from  him- 
«*  fclf.— Thus  fpcaks  our  excellent  divine,  and  truly  chri- 
«'  ftian  philofophcr ;  whom,  for  his  appearing  thus  in  de- 
•*  fence  of  natural  goodnefs^  we  may  call  the  preacher  cf 
^^  good-nature.  This  is  what  he  infifts  on  every- where; 
**  and  to  make  this  evident,  is  in  a  manner  the  fcope  of  all 
^^  hia  difcourfes.  And  in  concluflon  of  all  this,  'tis  hoped 
^'  that  what  has  been  here  fuggelled,  may  be  fufficient  to 
^'  juftify  the  printing  of  thefe  fermons. 

^*  As  for  our  author  himfelf,  what  his  life  was  $  how  great 
*^  an  example  of  that  happy  temper^  and  god-like  difpofition* 
f ^  which  he  laboured  to  infpire ;  how  much  he  was,  for  the 
^<  excellency  of  his  life  and  admirable  temper,  efteemed  and 
«  beloved  of  all;  and  even  in  the  worft  of  times,  when 
^*  feuds  and  animofities  on  the  account  of  religion  were 
^'  higheft  (during  the  time  of  the  late  great  troubles)  how 
'*  his  charader  and  behaviour  drew  to  him  the  refpedl  of  all 
^^  parties,  fo  as  to  make  him  be  remarkably  diftinguiihed ; 
^*  how  much  in  efteem  he  was  with  the  greateft  men  ;  and 
*^  how  many  conftant  hearers  he  had  of  the  beft  rank  and 
*^  greateft  note,  even  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  themfelves  ; 
^^  this  is  fufficiently  known.  And  the  teftimony  whicli  the 
*'  late  archbifliop  Tillotfon  has  given  of  him,  though  It  be 
*<  in  a  funeral  fermon,  is  known  to  be  in  nothing  fuperior 
^'  to  his  defert. 

^'  I'he  fermons  which  are  here  printed,  have  been  fele£led 
^'  out  of  numbers  of  others  lefs  perfed  ;  there  being  not  any 
*'  of  our  author's  extant,  but  fuch  as  were  written  after  him 
*^  at  church  :  he  having  ufed  no  other  than  very  Ihort  notes^ 
^<  not  \cry  legible :  though  thefe  have  been  of  great  ufe  to 
**  the  publifher,  in  whofe  hands  they  have  been. 

*^  The  unpoliflied  ftile  and.phrafe  of  our  author^  who 
*^  drew  more  from  a  college  than  a  court,  and  who  was 
^^  more  ufed  to  fchooMearning  and  the  language  of  an  uni* 
*^  verfity,  than  to  the  convcrfatlon  of  the  fafhionable  world; 
^^  may  poffibly  but  ill  recommend  his  fenfe  to  the  generality 
*'  of  readers*  And  fince  none  of -thefe  difcourfes  were  ever 
'^  defigned  for  the  world,  in  any  other  manner  than  as  he 
<<  (once  for  all)  pronounced  them  from  the  pulpit,  they 
*^  muft  of  ne^£^  appear  to  have  a  roughnefs  in  them, 

Bb3  .  « which 
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^*  which  is  not  found  in  other  fennons  more  accurately 
**  penned  by  their  authors.  For,  though  the  publiOier  bat 
^<  fomctimes  fuppiied  him  out  of  himfelf,  by  transferring  to  a 
**  defeAive  place,  that  which  he  fotind  in  fome  other  dtf* 
«<  courfe,  where  the  fame  fubje£l  was  treated  $  yet  fo  great 
*^  a  regard  was  had  to  the  very  Uxt  and  Utttr  of  bis  auiiary 
^^  that  he  would  not  offer  to  alter  the  leaft  word :  and 
^  wherefoever  he  has  added  any  thing  to  corred  the  moft 
**  apparent  omiffion,  or  fault  of  the  penman,  he  has  taken 
**  care  to  have  it  marked  in  different  charaders  ;  that  no- 
*<  thing  might  appear  as  our  autbor*s  own,  which  was  not 
^*  pcrftSdy  bis.  Though  fome  others  in  the  world  have 
^  been  very  far  from  this  caution :  fince  of  late  fome  diings 
<<  have  been  kt  out  in  cur  autbor^s  name,  which  his  beft 
^*  friends  difown  to  be  his  ;  and  which  any  one,  who  ftudies 
**  him  in  his  genuine  works,  will  eafily  know  to  be  unwor* 
«« thy  of  him. 

**  And  now,  when  thefe  difiulvantagcs  which  have  been 

^<  mentioned  are  confidered,  fince  they  are  no  more  than 

*^  what  fenfible  people  will  eafily  make  allowance  for,  'tis 

*^  prefumed  there  may  be  in  the  world  fome  peHbns^  who 

<<  will  ndtwithftanding  think  thefe  fermons  to  be  of  wonh, 

<*  and  may  perhaps  difcover  in  them  feme  peculiar  beauties, 

*<  fuch  as  are  not  to  be  defpifed  for  want  of  that  ornament 

*<  which  might  have  accompanied  them.     I  know  that  thero 

**  are  now  growing  up  in  the  world  too  many,  who  are  pre- 

**  judiced  againft  all  pulpit^difcourfes ;  and  who,  in  this  pro- 

^*  phane  age,  are  led  to  think  not  only  tbe  inftituti$n  of 

<<  freacbing,  but  even  the  go/pel  itfelf,  and  our  holy  religion 

^^  to  be  a  fraud.    But,  notwithftanding  all  the  prejudice  of  * 

**  this  kind,  'tis  to  be  hoped  that  even  feme  of  thefe  perfens, 

*^  if  they  have  any  candour  left,  may  be  induced  to  applaud 

'*  fome  things  that  they  may  meet  with  here :  fo  as  from 

*^  hence,  perhaps,  to  like  chriilianity  the  better.     This  we 

**  may  with  affurancefay,  that  were  there  befides  ours  any 

<<  religion,  ancient  or  modem,  that  had  fo  divine  a  man  as 

^^  this  to  fliew,  thefe  very  men  would  admire  and  reverence 

^  himi  and  though  a  prieft  of  that  religion,  and  bound  to 

^  comply  with  eftabli£hed  fuperfiition,  would  praife  his  vir* 

^  ttte  5  and,  perh^s,  be  the  forwardeft  to  extd  bis  fentences 

^^  and 
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'<  and  works,  in  oppofitkm  to  our  facred  rdtg^oti.  But  this 
^  is  hard,  that  even  heathtn  religion  znApaganifm  can  be  more 
**  mildly  treated,  and  caufe  lefs  averfion  than  chrijlianity.  To 
^*  fuch  men  as  tbefe  I  can  fay  nothing  further.  But  if  they 
**  who  are  thus  fet  againft  chriftianity,  cannot  be  won  over 
<^  by  any  thing  that  they  may  find  here ;  yet  we  may  afltire 
^^  ourfelves  at  leafl  of  this  good  tSkSt  from  hence,  that  the 
*^  excellent  fpirit  which  is  fliewn  here,  and  that  vein  of  good- 
*^  nefi  and  humanity  which  appears  diroughout  thefe  dif- 
^  courfes,  will  make  fuch  as  are  already  chriftians,  to  prize 
<*  and  value  chriftianity  the  more :  and  die  faimels,  ingenuity 
*<  and  impartiality  which  they  may  learn  from  hence,  will 
^  be  a  fecurity  to  them  againft  the  contrary  temper  of  thofe 
'*  other  irreconcileable  enemies  to  our  holy  faith/* 

WHIST  ON  (William)  an  Engliih  divine  of  very 
uncommon  parts  and  more  uncommon  learning,  but  of  a 
fingular  and  extraordinary  charader,  was  born  the  9th  of  Memotn  of 
December  1667,  at  Norton  near  Twycrofie,  in  the  county   writinn'of 
of  Leicefter ;  of  which  place  his  father  Jofiah  Whifton,  a  Mr.  Wm* 
learned  and  pious  man,  was  redor.     He  was  kept  at  home  ^(ten'by 
till  he  was  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  trained  under  his  himfelf, 
father ;   and  thb  on  two  accounts :   firft,  becaufe  he  was  |'^^*  '^^3* 
himfelf  a  valetudinarian,  being  greatly  futjed  to  the  flatus 
bypot^ndriaci  in  various  ihapes  all  his  life  long ;   fecondly, 
that  he  might  ferve  his  father,  who  had  loft  his  eye-fight,  in 
the   quality  of  an  amanuenfis*     In  1684,  he  was  fent  to 
Tamworth  fchool,  and  two  years  after  admitted  of  Clare- 
ball  in  Cambridge  ;  where  he  purfued  his  ftudies,  and  parti- 
cularly the  mathematics^  eight  hours  in  a  day,  till  the  year 
1693.    During  this  time,  and  while  he  was  under-graduate, 
an  accident  happened  to  him,  which  may  deferve  to  be  re- 
lated, for  a  caution  and  benefit  to  others  in  the  like  circum- 
Aances.     He  obferved  one  fummer,  that  his  eyes  did  not  fee 
as  ufual,  but  dazzled  after  an  awkward  manner.     Upon 
which,  imagining  it  arofe  from  too  much  application,  he 
remitted  for  a  fortnight,  and  tried  to  recover  his  ufual  fight, 
by  walking  much  in  green  fields ;  but  found  himfelf  no  bet- 
ter.   At  that  time  be  met  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Boyle's 
having  known  a  perfon,  \iriio,  having  new  whited  the  wall 
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of  hit  chamber  on  which  the  fun  ffaone,  and  having  ae« 
cuftomed  htmrelf  to  read  in  that  glaring  Ifght,  thereby  loft 
his  fight  for  fomc  time  ;  till  upon  hanging  the  place  with 
green,  he  recovered  it  again :  and  this,  he  fays,  was  cx^ 
idly  his  own  cafe,  in  a  leis  degree,  both  as  to  the  caufe  and 
the  remedy. 

In  1693,  he  was  become  mailer  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  the 
college ;  and  foon  after  fet  up  for  a  tutor :  when,  fuch  was 
his  reputation  for  learning  and  good  manners,  archbtihop 
TillotfoQ  fern  him  his  nephew  for  a  pupil.  But  his  ill  health 
did  not  permit  him  to  go  on  in  that  way;  and  therefore, 
refigning  his  pupils  to  Mr.  Laughton,  he  became  chaplain, 
for  he  bad  uken  orders^  to  Dr.  More,  then  bifliop  of  Nor* 
wich.  During  the  time  of  his  being  chaplain  to  bifliop 
More,  whieh  was  from  1694  to  1698,  hepublilhed  his  firft 
work,  intitled,  <<  A  new  theory  of  the  earth,  from  its  ori- 
f ^  ginal  to  the  confummation  of  all  things ;  wherein  the 
f '  creation  of  the  world  in  fix  days,  the  univerfal  delude, 
f  ^  and  the  general  conflagration,  as  laid  down  in  the  boly 
*<  fcriptures,  are  ihewn  to  be  perfe&ly  agreeable  to  reafon 
f'  and  philofopby."  1696,  8vo.  Mr.  Wbifton  relates,  that 
this  book  was  (hewed  in  noanufcript  to  Dr.  Bentley,  to  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  and  efpecially  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  on 
whofe  principles  it  dependc;d ;  and  though  Mr.  John  Keil 
foon  after  wrote  againft  it,  and  demonftrated  that  it  could 
not  ftand  the  teft  of  mathematics,  and  found  philofophy,  yet 
it  brought  no  finall  reputation  to  the  author.  Thus  Mr. 
Locke,  mentioning  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Molyneaux,  dated 
Feb.  22.  1696,  fays,  ^^  I  have  not  heard  any  one  of  my 
ff  acquaintance  fpeak  of  it,  but  with  great  commendations, 
*<  as  J  think  it  deferves ;  and  truly  I  think  it  is  more  to  be 
^*  admijced,  that  he  has  laid  down  an  hypothefis,  whereby  he 
^^  has  explained  fo  many  wonderful  and  before  inexplicable 
!^  things  in  the  great  changes  of  this  globe,  than  that  ibme 
<*  of  theip  (boMid  not  eafily  go  down  with  fome  men ;  when 
f<  the  whole  was  intirely  new  to  all.  He  is  one  of  thofe  fort 
f<  of  writers,  that  I  always  fancy  fhoulft  be  moft  eftcemed 
«f  and  encouraged  :  I  am  always  for  the  builders,  who  bring 
ff  fome  addition  to  our  knowledge,  or  at  leaft  fome  new 
^  things  to  our  thoughts/'    Tbia  work  of  Mr.  Whifton  hai 
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gone  through  fix  editions ;  but  no  confiderable  additions,  «8 
he  informs  us,  have  been  made 'to  it  iince  the  third. 

In  the  jear  1698,  bifliop  More  gave  him  the  living  of 
Loweftofc  cum  Keffingiand,  by  the  fea-fide  in  Suffolk ;  up- 
on which  he  quitted  his  place  of  chaplain,  and  was  fuc« 
ceeded  by  Mr,  afterwards  the  juftly  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  was  then  about  four  and- twenty  years  of  age.    He  wen^ 
to  refide  upon  his  living,  and  applied  himfelf  moft  earpeftly 
and  confcientioufly  to  the  care  of  fouls.    He  kept  a  curate, 
yet  preached  twice  a  funday  himfelf;    and  all  the  fummer- 
feafon  at  leaft,  read  a  catechetic  ledure  at  the  chappel  ia 
the  evening,  chiefly  for  the  inflrudion  of  the  adult.    He  has 
recorded  an  inftance  or  two»  which  (hew  how  zealous  he 
was  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  good  manners,    and 
which  very  well  deferve  to  be  mentioned  here.     The  parifli 
officers  applied  to  hint  once  for  his  hand  to  a  licence,  in 
prder  to  fct  up  a  new  alehoufe;   to  whom  he  anfwered,  ***"*<"> 
f*  if  they  would  bring  him  a  paper  to  fign,  for  the  pulling  ^'    ^  ' 
f*  an  alehoufe  down,  he  would  certainly  fign  it,  but  wduld 
*'  never  fign  one  for  fetting  an  alehoufe  up.*'   An  extraor- 
dinary affair  happened  once  at  Loweftofc,  when  his  friend 
Mr.  Clarke  was  with  him  upon  a  vifit  j  which,  he  fays,  Hiftoricil 
they  never  forgot.     They  went  together  on  board  one  of  th^  Life  rf 
the  fmall  trading  fliip$  belonging  to  that  town,  and  (here  ^«  S«aia4 
obferved  two  feamen  jointly  lifting  up  a  veffcl  out  of  the  p,^. 
bold  :   when  another  who  flood  by  afked  one  of  thenii  who 
^as  looking  down  it,  why  he  did  not  turn  his  face  away  ? 
upon  which  he  turned  his  face  away,  but  continued  to  aifiii 
in  lifting  as  before.  The  meaning  of  which  they  underftood 
to  be  this  ;  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  fwear,  he  fatu^no" 
thing  taken  out  of  the  hold,  not  that  he  tooi  nothing  out  of 
it.     ^^  This,   fays  Mr.  Whifton,    is  a  feaman's  falvo  for 
^  fuch  errant  perjury;  and  this  is  the  confequence  of  our 
**  multiplying  oaths  on  every  trifling  occafion." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he  was  called  to  be  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  deputy,  and  afterwards  made  his  fucceflbr« 
in  the  Lucafian  profeflbrfbip  of  mathematics :  when  he  re* 
figned  his  living,  and  went  to  Cambridge.  In  1 702,  hei 
publifhed,  ^*  A  ihort  view  of  the  chronology  of  the 'Old 
Yi  Tcfiament>  and  of  the  harmony  of  the  four  Evangelifts." 
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ia  4to;  and  to  March  1702-3,  <<  Tacqaet*s  Euclid,  with 
<f  fele£l  theorems  of  Archunedes,  and  pradical  corollaries," 
in  Latin,  for  the  ufe  of  young  ftudents  in  the  univerfity. 
This,  edition  of  Euclid  was  reprinted  at  Cambridge  in  ^710; 
and  afiterwards  in  Eng^Uih  at  London,  under  bis  own  in- 
fpedion*  He  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  accidental  purchafe 
of  Tacquet's  own  Euclid  at  an  audion,  which  occafioned 
his  firft  application  to  mathematical  ftudies.  In  1706,  he 
publtihed  an  *^  Eflajr  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  :*'  in 
1707,  Prale£Hof$es  j1flr9nonuca^  and  Sir  liaac  Newton's 
Jrithmetica  Univtrfalis^  by  the  author's  permiffioa.  The 
fame  year  1 707,  he  preached  eight  fermons  ^<  Upon  the 
^<  accomplifliment  of  fcripture-prophefies,"  at  the  ledure 
founded  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Boyle :  which  he  printed  the 
year  after,  with  an  appendix  to  the  fame  purpofe.  About 
Auguft  1708,  he  drew  up  an  ^^  Efiay  upon  tl^e  apoftoUcal 
<<  conftituticms,"  and  ofl&red  it  to  the  vicechancellor,  far 
his  licence  to  be  printed  at  Cambridge  \  but  was  refufed  it. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  had  now  read  over  the  two  firft  cen- 
turies of  the  church ;  and  found,  that  the  Eufihian^  or  coin- 
monly  called  Jrian  dofirine  wa$,  for  the  main,  the  dodrine 
of  thofe  ages :  and  as  he  thought  it  a  point  of  duty  to  com- 
municate what  he  had  thus  difcovered,  fo  his  heterodox 
notions  upon  the  article  of  the  Trinity  were  now  pretty  ge- 
nerally known* 

In  the  year  1709,  he  publiibed  a  volume  of  ^^  Sermons 
<<  and  EiDiys  on  feveral  fubjedis  :* '  one  of  which  is  to  prove, 
that  our  blefled  Saviour  had  feveral  brethren  and  iifters  pro- 
perly fo  called,  that  is,  the  children  of  his  reputed  father 
Jofeph,  and  of  his  true  mother  the  Virgin  Mary.  Dr» 
Clarke,  he  fays,  wrote  to  him  to  fupprefs  this  piece,  not  on 
account  of  its  being  talfe,  but  that  the  common  optnton 
might  go  undiilurbed }  but  he  adds,  that  ^^  fuch  fort  of 
*^  motives  were  of  no  weight  with  him,  compared  widi  the 
^'  difcovery  and  propagation  of  truth.'' 

In  the  year  17 10,  he,publi(hedPrir^^f'0ir/x  Pbyjica  Afa^ 
tbimatica^  ftvi  Philofophia  Ciarijfvni  NiWtoni  Alatbematiia 
illuftrata\  which,  together  with  the  PraL^fMtus  Afirormtmc^ 
before  mentioned,  were  afterwards  tranAated  and  publiflied 
in  Engliib :  and  il  may  be  faidi  with  va^  fmall  honor  to  the 
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nemoiy  of  Mr.  Whtfton,  that  he  was  one  of  the  firft,  if  not 
the  very  firft,  who  explained  the  Newtonian  philofbphy  in  a 
popular  wayy  and  fo  that  the  generality  of  readers  might  com- 
prehend it  very  tolerably.  About  this  year»  1710,  Menke* 
nius,  a  very  learned  man  in  Germany,  wrote  to  Dr.  Hudfon, 
the  keeper  of  the  bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  for  an  account 
of  Mr.  Whiflon  i  whofe  writings  then  made,  as  he  faid,  a 
great  noife  in  Germany.  He  had  fome  time  embraced  the 
Arian  herely,  and  was  forming  projeds  to  fupport  and  pro- 
pagate it ;  and  among  other  things  had  tranflated  the  apofto^ 
Ileal  canftiiutiam  into  Englifh,  which  favoured  that  doArine^ 
and  which  he  aflerted  to  be  genuine.  His  friends  began  to 
be  alarmed  for  htm  :  they  reprefented  to  him  the  dangers  be 
would  bring  upon  himfelf  and  family,  for  he  had  been  mar- 
lied  many  years,  by  proceeding  in  this  deiign ;  but  all  they 
could  iay  availed  nothing :  and  the  confequence  was,  that» 
O^ber  the  30th,  17 10,  he  was  deprived  of  his  profeflbr- 
fliip,  and  banifhed  the  univeriity  of  Cambridge,  after  having 
been  formally  convened  and  interrogated  for  fome  days 
before. 

At  the  end  of  the  <ame  year,  he  publiihed  his  ^^  Hlftorical 
preface,"  fetttng  forth  the  feveral  fieps  and  reafons  of  his 
departing  from  the  commonly  received  notions  of  the  trinity  ; 
and,  in  17 11,  his  four  volumes  of  **  Primitive  Chriftianity 
revived,"  in  8vo.  The  firft  volume'  contains,  **  The  epi- 
files  of  Ignatius,  both  larger  and  fmaller,  in  Greek  and 
JBnglifli :"  the  fecond,  <«  The  apoftoiical  conftitutions,  io 
Greek  and  Engliih:''  the  thirds  <*  An  eflay  on  thofe  apofto* 
licai  conftitutions  :  the  fourth,  '<  An  account  of  the  primt-^ 
live  faith,  concerning  the  trinity  and  incarnation.'*  In  March 
171 1,  foon  after  the  publication  of  his  ^*  hiftorical  preface,'* 
the  convocation  fell  pretty  vehemently  upon  him ;  of  whofii 
proceedings,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  univeriity,  afirainft  him, 
he  publiihed  diftinfl  accounts,  in  two  appendixes  to  that 
preface,  when  it  was  reprinted  with  additions,  aad  prefixed 
to  his  volumes  of  **  Primitive  Chriftianity  revived.''  After 
his  expulfion  ftpm  Cambridge,  he  went  to  London ;  where 
he  had  conferences  with  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoad- 
\efj  afterwards  bifliop  of  Winchefier,  and  other  learned 
mm  I  who  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  seal,  which  bow« 

ever 
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ever  he  would  not  ftifFer  to  be  tainted  or  corrupted,  as  In 

imagined  it  would  be,  with  thp  leaft  mixture  of  prudence  oi 

worldly  wifdom.     He  tells  us  of  thofe  eminent  perfons,  that, 

^f€Inoirs  of  With  regard  to  his  account  of  the  primitive  faith  about  the 

Pr.  Ciarke»  irinity  and  incarnation,  they  were  not  much  diflfatisfied  ^vitfc 

^'     '  it ;  and  that,  though  they  were  far  lefs  convinced   of  the 

authority  and  geniilnenefs  of  the  apoftolkal  (cnfiitutionSj    yet 

they  were  willing  enough  to  receive  tbem,  as  being  much 

better  and  more  authentic,  than  what  were  already  in  the 

church. 

Mr.  Whifton  was  now  fettled  with  bis  family  in  London; 
and  though  it  does  not  appear,    that  he  had    any  cercaio 
means  of  fubiifting,  yet  he  continued  to  write  books,  and  to 
propagate  his  Primitive  Chriftianity,  with  as  much  cbearful- 
nefs  and  vigor,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  mod  flouriihing  cir- 
cumftances.     In  March  1711^12,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
was  in  England  ;  and  becaufe  Mr.  Whifton  believed  himictf 
to  bavedtlcovered,  in  his  **  Eflay  on  the  Revelation  of  S^ 
^^  John,"  that  fome  of  the  prophefies  therein  had  been  ful- 
filled by  that  General's  viSory  over  the  Turks  in  1697,  or 
by  the  fucceeding  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1698,  he  printed  a^ 
fhort  dedication,  and  fixing  it  to  the  cover  of  a  copy  of  thai 
Eflay,  prefented  it  to  the  Prince.     The  Prince  has  been  fiud 
to  have  replied,  that  ^*  he  did  not  know  he  bad  th«  honor 
**  of  having  been  known  to  St.  John  ;"   however  thought 
proper  to  take  fo  much  notice  of  Mr.  Whifton's  well-meaxtf 
endeavors,  as  to  fend  him  a  prefent  of  fifteen  guineas.   The 
„^^  .         dedication  runs  thus  :    lllujirijjimo  Principi  Eugenic  Sabaur 
^,  176.         dienji^  vaticiniorum  Apocalyfticorum  unuiJiy   ^urcarum  ^jafia' 
tienitus  finUndis  dejihiatum^  dudum  adimplenU\  alurum  itiam^ 
di  Galhrum  imperio  fubvertendo^  magna  £x  parity  utl  fpts  ejt^ 
mox  adimpUturo ;   hunc  libellum  fumma  qua  decft  nvtrtntia 
daU  dicaty  confecrat^ 

8  id.  Mart.  1 7 1 1 - 1 2.  Guliilmus  JVbi/len, 

In  the  years  171 5,  171 6,  17x7,  a  focicty  for  piomotin; 
Primitive  Chriftianity  met  weekly  at  his  hdufe  in  Crois*ilrcct 
Hatton  Garden,  coippofed  of  about  ten  or  twelve  perfoos; 
to  which  fociety  chriftians  of  all  perfuafions  were  equall] 
admitted.     Sir  Peter  King,   Dx.  Hare>   Dn  Hoadley,    and 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Clarke  were  particularly  invilfed  j  but  none  of  them^  he  ]^*^^;^'^ 
lays,  ever  came.    In  the  year  17 19,  he  publi&ed  "  A  let-  jh.civke^ 
«*  ter  of  thanks  to  Robinfon,,  bilhop  of  London^  for  bis  late  P-  ^7- 
*«  letter  to  his  clergy  againft  the  ufe  of  new  forms  of  doxo- 
«*  logy.'*    The  common  fottns  haying  been  changed  by 
Mr.  Whifton,.  and  indeed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  was  thcoccafion 
of  Bifliop  Robinfon's  admonitory  letter  to  his  clergy :   and 
this  admonitory  letter  tempted  Mr.  Whifton  to  do  a  thing, 
he  &ys,  which  he  never  did  before  or  fince^  that  is,  to  ex-'  Memo*^ 
pofe  him  in  the  way  of  banter  or  ridicule,  and  to  cut  him  ''  **^* 
ivith  great  Ijharpnefs,     Upon  the  publication  of  this  <<  Letter 
•<  of  thanks  "  to  the  bifliop  of  London,  Dr.  Sacheverell  at-, 
tempted  to  fhut  him  out  of  St.  Andrew's  Holborne,  which 
was  then  his  parifli  church  ;  and  Mr.  Whifton  publifhed  an 
account  of  it.     He  relates,  that  a  lawyer,  whofdid  not  love 
Sachevcreli,  would  willingly  have  profecuted  him  for  the 
infult,  and  promifed  to  do  it  without  any  cofts  to  him;  but 
Mr.  Whifton  replied,  "  if  I  fliould  give  my  confcnt,  I  (hould 
^<  fhew  myfelf  to  be  as  fooliih  and  as  paiEonate,  as  Dn 
«  Sachevercll  himfelf." 

Li  the  fame  year,  1719$  he  publifhed  a  letter  to  the  eari 
of  Nottingham,  concerning  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God^  and 
bis  Holy  Spirit ;  and  ill  the  fecond  and  following  editions,  a 
defence  of  it :  for  lord  Nottingham  had  publifhed  *<  an 
**  Anfwer"  in  1721,  for  which  he  was  highly  compliment- 
ed by  addrefles  from  both  the  Univerfities,  and  from  the 
Lrondon  clergy.  In  1720,  he  was  propofcd  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloanc  and  Dr.  Halley  to  the  Royal  Society  as  a  member, 
for  he  was  conftantly  publifliing  fomething  or  other  in  the 
way  of  philofophy ;  but  was  refufed  admittance  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  the  prefident.  He  tells  us,  he  had  enjoyed  a  large 
portion  of  Sir  Ifaac's  favor  for  twenty  years  together  j  but 
loft  it  at  laft  by  contradifling  him  when  he  was  old.  Sir 
Ifaac,  adds  he,  "  was  of  the  moft  fearful,  cautious,  and  Mcmolrf. 
««  fufplcious  temper,  that  I  ever  knewj  and  had  he  been  P- ^S'- 
**  alive,  when  I  wrote  againft  his  Chronology,  and  fp  through- 
*«  ly  confuted  it,  ths^t  no  body  has  ever  fince  ventured  to 
«<  vindicate  it,  I  fhould  not  have  thought  proper  to  publilh 
**  my  confutation  ;  becaufe  I  knew  his  temper  fo  well,  that 
•*  I  (hould  have  expelled  it  would  have  killed  him :    as 

««  Dr. 
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««  Dr.  Bentley,  biflbop  Stillingflcet's  chaplain,  told  me,  that 
"  he  believed  Mr.  Locke's  thorough  confutation  of  the  hi- 
«  fliop's  metaphyficks  about  the  trinity  haftencd  his  end 
*«  Mo:* 

In  the  year  1721,  a  large  fubfcription  was  made  for  the 
fupport  of  his  family :  it  amounted  to  476  /.  and  was,   be 
tells  us,  by  far  the  greateft  fum,  that  ever  was  put  into  his 
Memoin,     hands  by  his  friends.     It  was  upon  contributions  of  this  na- 
r.254.         ture,  that  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  depended ;  for  though  he 
drew  profits  from  reading  lefiures  upon  philofophy,    afln>- 
nomy,  and  even  divinity,   and  alfo  from  his  publications 
which  were  numerous,  yet  thcfe  of  themfelves  would  have 
been  very  infuflicient :  nor,  when  joined  with  the  benevo- 
lence and  charity  of  thofe,  who  loved  and  efteemed  him  for 
his  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  did  they  prevent  him  from 
being  frequently  in  great  diftrefs.     He  fpent  the  Remainder 
of  his  long  life  in  the  way  he  was  now  in ;  that  is,   in  talk- 
ing and  a^ing  agatnft  Athanafianifm  and  for  primitive  chri- 
ftianity,  and  in  writing  and  publilhing  books  from  time  to 
time.     In  1722,  he  publilhed,  <«  An  eflay  towards  reftoring 
*'  the  true  text  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  for  vindicating 
"the  citations  thence 'made  in  the  New  Teftament  j"   in 
1724,  "The  literal  accomplifliment  of  fcripturc- prophecies/' 
in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Collinses  book  upon  the  Grounds  and  Rea-- 
fonsoftbeChriJilan  Religion  ^  in  1726,  '*  Of  the  thundering 
**  legion,  or  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Marcus  Anto- 
•*  ninus  and  his  army  on  the  prayers  of  the  chriftians^"* 
occafioned  by  Mr.  Moyle's  works  then  lately  publiflied  ;  in 
1727,  *'  A  coIle<Slion  of  authentic  records  belonging  to  the 
"  Old  and  New  Teftament,"  tranflated  into  Englifli ;    in 
1730,  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  ;**  in 
1732,  "  A  vindication  of  the  ttftimony  of  Phlegon,  or  an 
•(  account  of  the  great  darknefs  and  earthquake  at  our  Sa* 
•«  viour*s  paflion,  deferibed  by  Phlegon."  in  anfwer   to  a 
diftertation  of  Dr.  Sykes  upon  that  eclipfe  and  earthquake; 
in  1 736*  **  Athanafian  forgeries,  impofitions,  and  inierpola* 
**  tions;"  the  fame  year,  **  The  primitive  eucharift  revived," 
againft  biihop  Hoadley's  plain  account  of  the  Lord^s  Supper; 
in  1737,  **  ^^^  aftronomical  year,  or  an  account  of  the 
^many  remarkable  celeftial  Phoenomena  of  the  great  year 
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<<  1 7369*'  particularly  of  the  comet,  which  was  foretold  bj 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  came  accordingly ;  the  fame  year, 
*^  The  genuine  works  of  Flavius  Jofephus,  the  Jewi(h  hifto- 
<*  rian,  in  Englifh,  as  tranflated  from  the  original  Greek  ac* 
*<  cording  to  Havercamp's  accurate  edition :  illuftrated  with 
*'*  new  plans  and  defcriptions  of  Solomon's,  Zorobabel's, 
«<  Herod's,  and  Ezekiel's  templet,  and  With  corred  maps  of 
*'  Judea  and  Jerufalem :  together  with  proper  notes,  obfer- 
<^  vations,.  contents,  parallel  texts  of  fcripture,  five  compleaC 
^^  indexes,  and  the  true  chronology  of  the  fevcral  hiftories 
*^  adjufted  in  the  margin  :  to  which  are  prefixed  eight  differ- 
^'  tations,  viz.  i.  The  teftimonies  of  Jofephus  vindicated. 
*<  2.  The  copy  of  the  Old  Teflament  made  ufe  of  by  Jofe- 
**  phus,  proved  to  be  that  which  was  colleded  by  Nehemiah* 
**  3,  Concerning  God's  command  toAbraham,  to  offer  up  his 
*'  fon  Ifaac  for  a  facrifice.  4.  A  large  enquiry  into  the  true 
^*  chronology  of  Jofephus.  5.  An  extratft  out  of  Jofephus's 
*<  exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  concerning  Hades,  and  the 
<*  refurreflion  of  the  dead.  6.  Proofs  that  this  exhortation 
<<  is  genuine.  7.  A  demonflration  that  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
^*  hiftorian,  took  his  hiftory  of  the  Jews  out  of  Jofephus.  8« 
**  A  difiertation  of  Cellarius  againft  Harduin,  in  vindication  ^ 
^'  of  Jofephus's  hiflory  of  the  family  of  Herod,  from  coins : 
^*  with  an  account  of  the  Jewifh  coins,  weights,  and  mea- 
«<  fures,"  in  folio,  and  fince  reprinted  in  8vo.  This  is 
reckoned  the  mofl  ufeful  of  all  Mr.  Whiflon's  learned  la- 
bours, and  accordingly  has  met  with  the  greatefl  encourage- 
ment ;  unlefs  perhaps  may  be  excepted  his  '^  New  Theory 
of  the  Earth/* 

In  1739,  he  put  in  his  claim  to  the  mathematick  profeflbr- 
fiiip  at  Cambridge,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Saunderfon^ 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Afhton,  the  mailer  of  Jefus  college  i  but 
no  regard  was  paid  to  it.  In  1745,  he  publilhcd  his  *'  Pri- 
mitive New  Teflament  in  Englifh  -"  in  1748,  his  **  Sacred 
*^  hiflory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  from  the  creation 
^*  of  the  world,  till  the  days  of  Conflantine  the  Great,  re** 
«<  duced  into  annals ;"  and  the  fame  year,  **  Memoirs  of  his 
<'  own  life  and  writings,^  which  are  very  curious,  and  not 
without  their  ufe.  He  continued  long  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  regularly  frequented  its  fervice,  al- 
though 
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fliongh  be  dUapprbved  of  in&ny  tbmgs  in  it ;  but  at  laft  for- 
ibok  it,  and  went  over  to  the  Baptifis.  This  happened, 
when  be  was  at  the  boufe  of  Samuel  Barker,  £fq;  at  Ljrn- 
don  in  Rutland,  who  had  married  his  daughter ;  and  tbefc 
Mfff«i*s  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  dates  the  following  memorandum.  ^*  I  co&- 
^•I'S*  *^  tinued  in  the  cohimunion  of  the  chu^cb  of  Englahd^  tiM 
^*  Trinity  Sunday  1747  :  for,  though  I  ftill  refolved  to  gt 
<^  out  of  the  church,  if  Mr.  Belgrave  continued  to  read  the 
^^  Athanafian  Creed,  fo  did  he  By  omitting  it,  botb  on  Eafter 
*^  Day  and  Whitfunday  this  year,  prevent  my  leaving  the 
**  public  worfhip  till  Trinity  Sunday  :  while  he  knew  I  (houM 
«(  go  out  of  the  church,  if  he  began  to  read  it.  Yet  did  he 
<<  read  it  that  day,  to  my  great  furprife :  upon  which  I  was 
*^  obliged  to  go  out,  and  to  go  to  the  Baptift  meeting  at 
<<  Morcot  two  miles  off,  as  I  intend  to  go  hereafter,  wfaik 
<<  I  am  here  at  Lyndon,  till  fome  better  opportunity  prefents 
*'  of  fettlng  up  a  more  primitive  congregation  my  (elf.** 

This  confcientious  and  worthy  man  died  after  a  weeks 
illnefs,  the  22d.of  Auguft  1752,  aged  84  years,  8  months, 
I  and  15  days^i  and  was  buried  near  his  wife,  who  died  in  Ja- 

nuary 1 750- 1,  at  Lyndon  in  Rutland.  .  We  have  mentioned 
his  principal  works  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  fo  that 
nothing  more  need  be  faid  of  them  in  particular ;  and  for 
his  complexion  and  character,  thpugh  they  may  eadly  be  col* 
le£ted  from  the  foregoing  account,  yet  as  they  happen  to 
have  been  delii>eated  by  two  very  diftinguifbed  perfons,  we 
think  it  right  to  fubjoin  what  each  hath  faid  of  him ;  and  the 
rather,  as  they  both  intended  to  reprefent  him  fairly.  The 
perfons  here  meant  are  bifhop  Hare  and  Mr«  Collins.  The 
iHfficnlties  fo^^^i^^)  taking  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Mr.  Whifion,  calls  him 
and  Difcou*  a  man  of  '^  a  fair  unblemiihed  charader :  one  who  has  all 

wSdb'at'-     **  ^^^  "'^^^  ^^^"  cultivating  piety  and  virtue  and  good  learn- 

tendtheStu-  <<  ing:  rigidly  conftant  himfelf  in  the  public  and  private  duties 

^ripnireB  *    «*  of  religion,  and  always  promoting  in  others  virtue  and  fuch 

in  the  way  ^<  learning,  as  he  thought  would  conduce  mofi  to  the  honour 

todlrmenf     **  ^^  God,  by  manifefting  the  greainefs  and  wifdom  of  his 

p.  16.  tenth  <<  works.     He  has  given  the  world  fufficient  proofs^  that  he 

edition.         cc  y^^^  ^Q^  mif-fpent  his  time,  by  very  ufeful  works  of  philo- 

*'  fophy  and  mathematics.     He  has  applied  one  to  the  expli* 

**  cation  of  the  other,  and  endeavoured  by  both  to  difplay  the 

X  "  glo7 
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**  glory  oFthe  great  Creator.  '  And  to  his  ftudy  of  nature,  be 
*^  early  joined  the  (ludy  of  the  fcriptures  ;  and  his  attempts* 
**  whatever  the  fuccefs  be, were  at  leaft  well  meant :  and  con^ 
^<  fidering  the  dUScuIty  of  the  fubje£ls  be  ha&  been  engaged 
*^  in,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  in  the  main  they  are  well  aim« 
**  ed.  And  if  he  has  not  fucceeded,  no  more  have  others 
^^  who  have  meddled  with  the  fame  fubjeds :  nor  is  he  more 
*'  to  be  blamed,  than  they.  To  be  blamed,  did  I  City  ?  I 
*^  lliould  have  faid,  not  lefs  to  be  commended :  for  fure  it  is 
**  a  commendable  defign  to  explain  fcripture-difficulues,  and 
*^  to  remoye  the  objections  of  prophane  men,  by  fliewino- 
*^  there  is  nothing  in  the  facred  writings,  but  what  is  true 
<<  and  rational.  But  what  does  a  life  thus  fpent  avail  ?  To 
*<  what  purpofe  fo  many  watchful  nights,  and  weary  days  f 
*^  So  much  piety  and  devotion  ?  So  much  mortification  and 
*^  felf-denial  ?  Such  a  zeal  to  do  good,  and  to  be  ufeful  to 
«<  the  world  ?  So  many  noble  fpecimens  of  a  great  genius, 
^<  and  of  a  fine  imagination  i  'Tis  the  poor  man's  misfor*^ 
«<  tune,  (for  poor  he  is,  and  like  to  be,  not  having  the  leaft 
*'  preferment)  to  have  a'  warm  head,  and  to  be  very  zealous 
<*  in  what  he  thinks  the  caufe  of  God.  He  thinks  prudence, 
*^  the  worldly  wifdom  condemned  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  ; 
«<  and  that  *tis  grofs  prevarication  and  hypocrify,  to  conceal 
«^  the  difcoveries  he  conceives  he  has  made.  This  heat  of 
^*'  temper  betrays  him  into  fome  indifcreet  expreffions  and 
««  hafiy  aflertions.  Defigning  to  hurt  no  body,  he  fancies 
<^  no  body  defigns  to  hurt  him ;  and  is  fimple  enough  to  ex« 
•c  pe£l  the  fame  favourable  allowances  will  be  made  to  him^ 
«^  chat  he  fees  made  to  thofe  who  write  againft  him.  As  to 
«*  bis  learning,  'tis  his  misfortune  that  he  is  not  (killed  enough 
««  in  the  learned  languages,  to  be  a  great  critic  in  them  ^ 
*^  and  yetfeems  not  to  bejenfible  of  his  deficiency  in  this  re- 
•*  fpe^.  And  what  advantage  is  taken  of  this,  that  he  has 
*^  fiot  lefs  heat  and  more  criticifm  !  His  learning  is  treated 
^<  in  that  manner,  that  you  would  think  he  did  not  know 
«^  the  firft  elements  of  Greek ;  though  even  in  that,  he  is 
«*  much  fuperior  to  moft  of  thofe  who  make  fo  free  with 
«<  him :  and  you  every  day  hear  his  performances  run  down 
^<  as  whtmfies  and  chimeras,  by  men  who  never  read  them, 
«^  and  if  they  did  could  not  underftand  thenu  Nor  does  his 
Vol.  XL  C  c  •«  warmth 
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<*  warmth  of  temper  come  off  better :  'tis  all  over  obftinaqr, 
*'  pride,  and  heretical  pravity ;  a  want  of  modefty  aad  due 
'*  deference  to  juft  authority.  They,  that  fpeak  moft  fa* 
u  vourably,  look  upon  him  as  crazed,  and  little  better  than 
^*  a  madman.  This  is  the  poor  man's  character ;  and,  low 
^*  as  he  is,  they  cannot  be  content  to  leave  him  quiet  in  hii 
*<  povertf .  Whereas,  had  he  not  been  early  poffdEBsd  with  a 
«(  paiSonate  love  for  the  feripture  and  philofophy ;  h«d  he 
^*  not  thought  it  his  duty  above  all  things  to  promote  the 
**  glory  of  God,  and  been  perfuaded  that  could'  no  way  be 
^*  fo  well  done,  as  by  the  ftudy  of  his  word  and  works  ;  'tis 
^^  more  than  probable  he  had  at  this  time  been  orthodox. 
**  And  then,  inftead  of  his  prefent  treatment,  hit  fauhs 
<*  would  have  been  overlooked ;  the  learning  he  excels  io 
**  would  have  been  extolled ;  and  no  dek£t  would  have  been 
**  found  in  other  parts  of  it.  He  would  have  been  cried  up 
^^  as  an  ornament  of  the  age,  and  no  preferment  would  have 
**  been  denied  or  envied  him.'* 

In  1724,  which  was  about  a  dozen  years  after  biihop 
Hare's  piece  came  out,  Mr.  Collins  publifbed  J  Difcmrft  if 
ihi.  Grounds  jind  Reafons  tf  the  Cbrifiian  Religion  :  whicfa, 
after  having  examined  in  it  a  work  of  Mr.  Whiflon,  he 
concludes  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Whiflon  himfelf;  who, 
he  tells  us,  by  his  numerous  writings  had  for  fome  time  paft 
made  no  fmall  nolfe,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  divers 
parts  of  Europe.  ^<  He  is,  fays.  Mr.  Collms,  a  peribn  of 
<<  extraordinary  natural  parts,  and  of  great  acquired  Icam- 
<*  ing,  particularly  in  philofophy  and  mathematics,  but  above 
<^  all  ill  theology ;  which  he  has  ftudied  with  the  greateft  ap- 
<*  plication  and  integrity  in  the  fcriptures,  and  in  the  writings 
<<  of  the  ancients ;  defpifing  the  catechifms,  confeiEons,  or 
*'  articles  of  faith  and  traditions  of  all  modern  churches,  and 
^'  the  commentaries  on  Icripture,  and  fyftematical  books  of 
*<  all  modern  tbeologues.  He  knows  how  to  make  the  bcft 
**  of  every  argument  he  takes  in  hand.  By  his  fagadty  and 
*'  ijuickncfs,  by  the  compais  of  his  reading,  and  hf  his  great 
*^  memory  he  omits  nothing,  that  can  be  urged  or  wiredrawn 
<<  to  fupport  any  ientimcnts  he  efpbufes  ;  as  is  manifeft'from 
*'  many  of  his  theological  works.  He  is  an  upright  and  very 
^^  religious  man,  and  a  moft  zealous  chriftian  s  leading  a  md^ 

«ral 
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*^  ral  life,  as  is  common  to  moil,  who  are  (Hied  heretics ; 
^^  cultivating  in  fiimfelf,  and  promoting  in  others  fucb  virtue  Han*8  Dif. 
•*  and  learnings  as  he  thinks  would  conduce  mofl  to  the  honour  *^"tlet,Sr«g 
*'  ^  God^  by  Tnanifejiing  the  greatnefs  andwifdom  of  his  works  i 
^*  renouncing  glory,  riches,  and  eafe,  which  he  might  have 
^*  had  with  the  applaufe.of  all,  and  envy  of  none,  and  wil- 
*^  liogly  and  courageouHy  undergoing  obloquy,  poverty,  and 
*^  perfecutiont  (^i  three  whereof  have  been  his  lot,  and  th^ 
*^  two  former  will  be  always)  for  the  (ake  of  a  good  con- 
*^  fcience :  deeming  prudence  to  he  the  worldly  wifdom  con*^ 
*^  demned  by  Chrift  and  his  apojilesy  and  concealment  of  reli- 
*'  gious  fentiments  to  be  a  great  crime ;  and  unmoved  by 
*'  the  example  of  feveral  learned  divines,  who,  as  is  well 
^^  known,  have  great  prudence^  and  through  fear  of  the  ig« 
*^  noraht,  the  bigots,  and  the  crafty,  (\yho  govern  the  two 
*^  former)  do  moft  of  all  men  conceal  their  religious  fenti- 
*^  ments  firom  the  world ;  which,  if  they  happen  In  confi* 
*^  dence  to  discover  to  him,  he  without  fcruple  publilhes  ia 
*^  print }   facrificing  his  underflanding  to  the  obedience  of 
*^  faith,  and  believing  royfteries  ;  and  not  rejeding  even  the 
**  Athanafian  Creed,  though  in  his  opinion  contradi£lory  ia 
*^  itfelf  and  to  reafon,  but  only  as  not  grounded  on  fcripture 
^^  and  antiquity }   following  fome  praSices  how  rigid  and 
^^  fecmingly  ridiculous  foever,  and  how  remote  (ocv^r  from 
**  the  praSices  of  the  age  and  country  wherein  he  lives» 
^*  which  he  thinks  required  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles ;  find- 
*'  ing  out  and  feeing  clearly  the  revolutions  of  all  the  fol- 
*'  lowing  ages,  both  paft  and  to  come,  in  the  writings  oi 
f  ^  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John ;  taking 
^*  up  with  all  manner  of  falfe  proofs  in  behalf  of  chriftiaoity^ 
**  fuch  as  forged  books,  forged  pafiages,  precarious  fuppofi- 
^'  tions,  tales,  and  fham-miracles,  as  well  as  with  the  moft 
*^  fubftantial  proofs;  endeavouring  to  explain  fcfipture-dif« 
^^  ficulttes }  holding  a  fociety  in  his  own  houfe,  of  honeft  and 
*'  inquifitive  men  of  all  parties  and  notions  among  chriftians, 
^^  in  order  to  fearch  after  and  find  out  genuine  and  original 
**  chrifiianity ;  and,   in  fine,   as  much  in  earneft  as  fome 
•*  others  feem  in  jcft.     He  is  the  very  reverfc  of  many  moft 
^<  eminent  divines.     He  thinks  himfelf  obliged  in  confcience 
^  to  be  dutiful,  fubmiiSve,  and  loyal  to  bis  majefly,  to  whom 
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<<  he  has  fworn  allegiance ;  and  it  is  not  a  church  point ;vit1i 

**  him  to  a£b  one  way,  and  pray  and  fwcar  another,  6r  not 

^<  to  be  in  earned  in  thofe  two  moft  (erious  and  iblemn 

*♦  anions.     He  fpeaks  what  he  thinks,  and  is  not'  guHty  of 

*«  the  contradiftion  of  making  the  chriftian  religion  a  matter 

«*  of  great  importance,  and  yet  concealing  his  thoughts  about 

•*  the  particulars  of  that  religion }  any  more  than  he  is  of 

*«  profeffing  a  religion  which  he  docs  not  believe.     He  pays 

*<  no  regard  to  fafliionable  doflrines  ;  nor  to  falhiomtble  di- 

•*  vines,  who,  in  obedience  to  one  another,  and  in  harmony, 

*'  vary,  change,  and  regulate  the  faith  of  the  vulgar.     He  will 

**  not  be  bound  by  articles  which  he  has  fubfcribed,   but  re- 

*«  nounce  them  when  he  judges  them  erroneous ;  nor  will  he 

«  fubfcribe  articles  which  he  does  not  believe  true,  or  fubfcribe 

<«  them  in  fenfes  contrary  to  thofe  defigned  by  the  impofers. 

«<  He  renounces  all  preferments,  and  will  not  fo  much  as  rc- 

*«  ceive  money  from  infidel  hands.     He  thinks  himfelf  ob- 

«<  ligcd  to  imitate  the  apoftlcs  in  their  low  ftate ;  and  he  bc- 

«  lieves  it  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with  chriftianity,  to  aim  at 

««  and  contend  for,  and  to  poffefc  that  vt^rldly  greatriefi  and 

<<  wealth,  which  their  pretended  fucceilbrs  of  the  Romifh 

««  church  enjoy  and  contend  for,  as  due  to  them  by  the  gof- 

*<  pel,  than  to  contradidl  the  apbftles  in  other  refpefts.    He 

*<  is  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 

**  cftablifhed,  keeping  to  that  church  ;  though  feveral  parts  of 

*»  the  worfliip  therein  performed  be,  in  his  opinion,  blaf- 

<*  phemy  and  contradiftion  ;  though  he  knows  he  hears  daily 

•<  the  moft  abfurd,    fophiftical,   declamatory,   and   faflious 

<«  difcourfes  from  the  pulpit ;  though  he  be  attacked  and 

«*  abufed  on  moft  Sundays  from  that  high  place,  to  the  un- 

**  djrftanding  of  the  auditory,  who  on  fuch  occafions  turn 

<*  their  eyes  upon  him ;  though  he  be  refufed  to  partake  of 

*«  the  bicfled  facrament,  which,  he  fays,  goes  near  his  heart  \ 

**  and  though  he  be  fprbid  coming  to  church  by  the  reftor 

<*  of  the  parifli,  who  has  endeavoured  to  fet  the  mob  upon 

"  him.     But  his  judgment  does  not  fcem  to  be  equal  to  his 

«*  fagacity,  learning,  zeal,  and  integrity.     For,  either  through 

*«  the  prejudices  of  education,which  he  flill  retains,  or  throt^h 

^*  fome  fuperftition  which,  notwithftanding  his  examination, 

*«  flicks  by  bim,  he  fecms  ftill  qualified  to  admit  the  moft 

prcca- 
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**  precarious  fuppofitions,  and  to  receive  many  things  with- 
•*  out  the  Icaft  foundation.     The  warmth  of  his  temper  dif- 
pofes  him  to  receive  any  fudden  thoughts,  any  thing  that 
ftrikes  his  imagination,  when  favourable  to  his  precon* 
•*  ceived  fcheme  of  things,  or  to  any  new  fchemes  of  things^ 
^^  that  ferve  in  his  opinion  a  religious  purpofe:  and  his  ima« 
^^  gination  is  fo  ftrong  and  lively  on  thefe  occafions,  that  he 
*'  fometimes  even  fuppofes  fadb,  and  builds  upon  thofe  fads. 
**  Thus, .for  example,    he  adled  in  the  cafe  of  an  Arabic  . 
**  manufcript,  whereof  he  underftood  not  one  word,  which 
**  he  hoped  was,  or  took  to  have  been  a  tranflation  of  an 
antient  book  of  fcripture,  belonging  to  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  written  by  the  apoftles,  ftiled  the  DoSlrine  of 
**  the  JlpoftUs^  and  propofed  to  publiih  it  as  fuch  :  but  when 
•*  it  came  to  be  read  by  men  (kilful  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  it 
••  proved  a  tranflation  of  another  book  before  extant  in  print 
*'  in  its  original  language.     And  thus,  though  he  be  a  lover 
*'  of  truth,  yet  by  his  warmth  of  temper  he  is  drawn  in  and 
**  engaged  fo  far  in  the  belief  and  defence  of  many  things, 
**  as  gives  a  turn  to  his  underftanding,  and  thereby  makes 
**  his  conviflion  of  miftakes  in  fome  cafes  difficult,  and  in 
♦*  others  perhaps  impoffible. — He  lives  for  the  moft  part  in 
"  London,  the  place  of  the  greateft  refort  of  men  of  under- 
(landing,    birth,    fortune,    and  learning  in  the  ujliverfc. 
**  There  he  vifits.  perfons  of  both  fexes  and  of  the  higheft 
**  rank,  who  are  delighted  with  his  plainnefs,  integrity,  fenfe, 
**  and  learning;  and  to  whom  he  difcourfes  with  the  greateft 
**  freedom  about  many  important  points,  and  efpecially  about 
**  Athanailanifm,  which  feems  his  moft  peculiar  concern. 
He  frequents  the  moft  public  cofFee-houfes, where  moft  are 
prone  to  fliew  him  refpcfl:,  and  none  dare  fhew  him  any 
•*  difrefpe<a  \  the  clergy  cither  fiying  before  him,  or  making  . 
•*  a  feeble  oppofition  to  him.     ^^  all  which  he  has  made  a 
**  multitude  of  converts  to  the  belief,  that  the  Father,  Son,  ^ 
and  Holy  Ghoft  are  three  different  intelligent  agents,  and 
not  three  intelligent  agents  making  but  one  intelligent 
agent  j  that  the  Father  was  before,  and  is  greater  than 
the  Son ;  that  the  Son  is  not  the  fame  being  with  the 
*«  Father;  and  t;hat  the  Father  is  the  one  God,  (as  fay  both 
^*  the  fcripture  and  Nicene  creed)  or  that  there  are  no  other 

C  c  3  Gods 
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«<  Gods  but  him ;  all  dodrmcs  contrary  to  tbe  preff  nt  ort)i<^ 
*<  doxy.  And  he  has  foftened  the  zeal  of  many  more,  ^rho 
**  ufed  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven,  or  the  fword  of  tbe  m:^- 
**  giftrate,  to  defend  their  fentiments.  He  has  at  this  time  <c( 
**  much  credit,  fbat  he  now  fays  and  prints  what  he  pleafes^ 
*^  without  incurring  any  hazard  of  perfecution  from  real  or 
«*  pretended  zealots  ;  who  are  forc^  to  yield  to  the  fupcrior 
.*<  fplendor  ai^d  power  of  his  honefty,  fcnfe,  and  learning, 

V  and  fear  of  drawing  upon  themfelves  fomething  of  more 
*<  fatal  confequence,  than  the  prefent  converlions  that  he; 

V  makes.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  any  country  could 
**  but  furniih  twenty  fuch  men  as  he,  that  they  would,  with- 
*^  out  pay9  and  with  mere  liberty  to  fpeak  their  fenttments, 
««  put  to  flight  twenty  thoufand  lifted  to  fupport  error.  He 
«  is  a  perion,  who  forms  vaft  projeds  and  defigns  for  the 
«<  defence  of  natural  and  reveaJcdTeli^ion,  and  tor  refioring 
«  what  he  calls  primitive  cbriftiantty  among  us :  nor  is  he 
<<  without  great  defigns  for  the  improvement  of  philofophjr, 

'  <«  and  for  the  welfarfc  and  trade  of  his  country  j  as  appears 
<<  by  his  attempts  to  explain  the  phiiofophy  of  Sir  ifaac 
<<  Newton,  and  his  other  works  in  mathematics  and  phyfics; 
««  but  above  ail,  by  his  attempts  to  difcoVer  the  longitude, 
•«  for  which  he  defcrves  the  reward  promifed  by  parliament, 
•*  though  he  ihould  not  fuccced.  JSut  tbe  greateft  good  that 
**  he  promotes  fccms  to  me,  what  he  does  not  defign  ;  and 
•*that  is,  by  putting  men  upon  enquiries,  to  make  them  fee 
««  farther  than  himfelf,  and  to  rejeS  his  narrow  opinions. 
**  He  is  a  very  ferious  and  grave  perfon^  but  yet  chearful^ 
*<  and  no  enemy  to  mirth  ;  and  he  is  even  capable  of  laugh* 
♦*  ing  heartily  at  egregious  nonfence,  flupidity,  and  folly  in 
«<  the  moft  folemn  pcrfons,  when  they  fpeak  about  the  moft 
**  folemn  things." 

He  left  fome  children  behind  hiro,  and  among  the  reft 
Tohn  Whifton  :  a  reputable  bookfeller,  how  living  in  Lon- 

don. 

Wood;i  A*  WHITBY  (Da  niel),  a  mo^  karned  EngUfli  diTine^ 
dkcn.  Owm.  ,^ j  .jje  fon  of  ^  clergyman  i  *"<*  w"  ^'o™  ■*  Rufiiden  in 
ThiU'Ac  Northamptonlhire,  in  tbe  year  1638.  He  became  a  com* 
wimt  of  Dr.  jgoatt  of  Trinity  college  Oxford  in  1653}  of  wWcb,  after 
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ti  living  taken  the  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  fealbnS)'  h*  ^*^^' 
Ks  elected  fellow  in  1664.     Then  he  became  chaplain  to  his,  '*  Utk 


.  Scth  Ward,  bilhop  of  Salifbury,  who. collated  him  to  a  '^^**''^2;]|^ 

bend  of  that  church  in  Oflobcr  1668.     In  1672,  he  was  '^*^'"* 

dmittcd  chantor  of  the  fame  church;  and  the  fame  year  ac- 

ufTiulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  am}  do£lor  of  divinity. 

was  then,  or  foon  after,  redor  of  St.  Edmund's  chuK^ 

in  Salifbury ;  and  in  1696  was  made  prebendary  of  Taunton 

Regis.     He  died  the  24th  of  March  1725-6,  aged  eighty- 

^ight  years  ;  yet  was  fo  well  the  day  before^  as  to  attend  di-* 

vine  fcrvicc.     Mr.  Wood,  who  lived  to  the  year  1695,  gives 

his  charader  in  the  following  words :  *^  he  is  a  perfon  very 

**  well  read  in  the  Fathers  and  in  Polemical  divinity,  efp«* 

*^  cially  as  to  the  main  part  thereof,  which  is  direded  againft 

^^  papifts.     He  hath  been  all  along  fo  wholly  devoted  to  his 

^*  feverer  ftudies,  that  he  hath  fcarce  (iver  allowed  himfelf 

*^  leifure  to  ndnd  any  of  thofe  mean  and  trifling  wbrldly  con* 

^^  cerns,  which  adminifter  matter  of  gain,  pleafure^  reach 

**  and  cunning.     Alfo  he  hath  not  been  in  the  letft  taiofed 

^^  with  thofe  too  much  now-a-days  praAifed  arts  of  frauds 

^^  coufcnage,  and  deceit."     He  was  upwards  of  fifty,  when 

IAr»  Wood  gave  this  good  charador  of  him ;  and  he  behaved 

in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  deferve  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.   The 

^irriter  of  the  Sh$rt  A<c$unt  of  Dr,  Whitby  tells  us,  that  **  he 

**  was  in  ftature  (hort  and  very  thin,  had  a  tenacious  memory 

*^  even  to  the  laft,  and  always  dofely  applied  himfelf  to  his 

^<  fludtes;  that  he  was  ever  ftrangely  ignorant  of  worldly 

**  aflFairs,  even  to  a  degree,  that  is  (carce  to  be  conceived  ; 

<^  and,  that  he*  was  eafy,  affable,  pious,  devout,  and  cha-* 

•♦  riuble." 

He  was  the  author  of  more  than  forty  works,  which  are 
all  f  uH  of  good  fenfe  and  learning.  One  of  them,  publiflied 
in  1682,  and  intitled  *^  The  Proteftant  Reconciler,  humbly 
**  pleading  foe  condefcention  to  diflenting  brethren,  in  things 
^*  indiiFerent  and  unneceflary,  for  the  fake  of  peace ;  and 
**  fliewing,  bow  unreafonablc  it  is  to  make  fuch  things  the 
f  *  neceflary  condition  of  communion,"  expofed  him  to  much 
periecution,  and  brought  him  into  fome  trouble.  It  gave 
great  offence  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  who  herein  conftdered 
their  church  as  little  leis  than  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 

C  c  4  prefby- 
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prefbyterians ;  and  feveral  pamphlets  were  written  againft  iL 
It  was  likewife  condemned  by  the  univeHity  of  Oxford,  in 
their  congregation  held  the  21ft  of  July  1683,  and  burnt  by 
the  bands  of  the  untverf&ty-marflial,  in  the  fchools  qua- 
drangle ;  and  fome  things  in  it  fo  offended  bifliop  Waurd^that 
he  obliged  our  author  to  make  a  public  retradation.  Xbe 
greateft  and  far  moft  confiderable  of  Dr.  Whitby's  works  b 
his  <*  Paraphrafe  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Teftamenc^" 
m  two  volumes,  folio :  it  was  printed  firft  in  17039  has  of- 
ten fince  gone  through  t^e  preis,  and  is  ftill  the  principal 
commentator  ufed  by  the  Englifli  clergy.  >^fter  bis  death 
Came  out  "  T£T  epaI  ♦pontiae  £:  or.  The  laft 
<*  Thoughts  of  Dr.  Whitby.  Containing  his  corredlion  of 
*^  feveral  paflages  in  bis  Commentary  on  the  New  Xefta- 
*<  ment.  To  which  are  added  five  difcourfes  publifhcd  by 
<*  his  exprefs  order,"  1727,  in  8vo.  In  the  preface  he  has 
the  following  pafTage :  **  an  exa£l  Scrutiny  into  things  doth 
<<  often  produce  convldion,  that  thofe  things,  which  we  once 
«<  judged  to  be  right,  were,  after  a  more  diligent  enquiry 
««  into  truth,  found  to  be  otherwife ;  and  truly,  fays  Dt* 
^^,  Whitby,  I  am  not  afhamed  to  fay,  this  is  my  cafe.  For 
**  when  I  wrote  my  commentaries  on  the  New  Tefiament, 
^';I  went  on  (too  haftily,  I  own)  in  the  common  beaten  road 
^<  of  other  reputed  orthodox  divines ;  conceiving,  that  the 
<'  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghofl,  in  one  complex  notion, 
^^  were  one  and  the  fame  God,  by  virtue  of  the  fame  indi* 
<<  vidual  eiTence  communicated  from  the  Father.  This  con- 
^  fufed  notion  I  am  now  fully  convinced,  by  the  aiguments 
«<  I  have  oflPered  here,  and  in  the  fecond  part  of  my  reply 
•*  to  Dr.  Waterland,  to  be  a  thing  impoffiUe,  and  full  of 
<<  grofs  abfurdities  and  contradidions.'*  The  reader  may 
perceive  from  hence,  that  this  learned  divine  died,  as  he  bad 
lived  for  fome  time,  heterodox  upon  the  article  of  the  Tri> 
nity. 

WHITELOCKE  (Bulstrode),  a  great  Englifh  lawyer 
VToodU  A*  and  politician,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  knight, 
ltri?T  byEliaaBeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Bulftrode,  ofHugdeyor 
545-  *<^  Hedgley»Bulftrode  in  Bucks,  Efq;.  Sir  James  Whitelockei 
vol.1. p.57a.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  extraordinary  man ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  pwh 
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per  to  give  fome  Ittde  account  of  him.    He  was  defcended 
of  a  good  family  near  Oakynham  in  Berkfliire,  and  was  bora 
at  London  in  1570.     He  was  educated  at  Merchant-Taylors 
fchool,  and  went  from  thence  to  St.  John's  college  Oxford  ; 
mrhere  he  took  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree  in  1594.     He  af- 
terwards fettled  in  the  Middle-Temple,  was  ele^ed  member  nfcmonilf 
of  parliament  for  Woodftock  in  1620,  chief  juftice  of  Che-  •f  theEng. 
ftcr,  and  at  length  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  Common-Pleas,  ^^^^^jjj^ 
Kling  Charles  I.  faid  of  him,  that  <*  he  was  a  ftout,  wife,   Whitelocke 
•*  and  learned  roan,  and  one  who  knew  what  belongs  to  up-  ^^^'  ^."* 
*♦  hold  magiftrates  and  magiftracy  in  their  dignity."     He  foUo.' 
died  in  1632  ;  and  **  on  his  death,  fays  his  fon,  the  king  ^^"*'  ^**• 
**  loft  as  good  a  fubjed,  his  country  as  good  a  patriot,  the 
*^  people  as  juft  a  judge,  as  ever  lived.     All  honeft  men  la- 
^^  mented  the  lofs  of  him  ;  no  man  in  his  age#  left  behind 
**  him  a  more  honoured  memory.     His  reafon  was  clear  and 
ftrong,  and  his  learning  was  deep  and  general.     He  had 
the  latin  tongue  fo  perfect,  that  fitting  judge  of  affize  at 
^^  Oxford,  when  fome  foreigners,  perfons  of  quality,  were 
^*  there,  and  came  to  the  court  to  fee  the  manner  of  our 
*^  proceedings  in  matters  of  juftice,  he  caufed  them  to  fit 
*^  down,  and  briefly  repeated  the  heads  of  his  charge  to  the 
^<  grand  jury  in  good  and  elegant  latin ;  and  thereby  inform- 
^  ed  the  ftrangers  and  the  fcholars  of  the  ability  of  our 
'*  judges,  and  the  courfe  of  our  proceedings  in  matters  of 
^  Jaw  and  juftice.     He  underftood  the  Greek  very  well  and 
^*  the  Hebrew,  and  was  verfed  in  the  Jewilh  hiftories,  and 
^*  exafiiy  knowing  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  and  in 
^<  the  pedigrees  of  moft  perfons  of  honour  and  quality  in  the 
**  kingdom,  and  was  much  converfant  in  the  ftudies  of  an*  ' 
**  tiquity  and  heraldry.     He  was  not  by  any  excelled  in  the 
^^  knowledge  of  his  own  profeflion  of  the  common  law  of 
*^  England,  wherein  his  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  was  a 
*^  help  to  him." 

Bulftrode  Whitelocke,  Efq;  his  fon,  was  born  the  6th  of 
Auguft  1605,  in  Fleetftrcet  London,  at  the  houfe  of  Sir 
George  Croke,  ferjeant  at  law,  his  mother's  uncle ;  and  edu- 
cated in  grammar  learning  at  Merchant-Taylor's  fchooK 
Thence  he  went  in  1620  to  St.  John's  college  m  Oxford, 
•f  which  Dr.  Laud»  afterwards  archbiihop  of  Canterbury^ 

was 
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tfien  prc(id«aU    Laud  was  bi3  father^s  cootcmporaiy  and  ifl- 
timate  friend,    and  ihewed   him  particular  kindner$ ;     and 
Whiteiocke  afterwards  made  an  acknowledgment  of  it,  in 
refufing,  wh^n  that  prelate  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  his  life, 
to  be  one  of  the  commiffioners  appointed  (o  draw  up  a  cbax^c 
againft  him.     He  left  the  univeriity,  before  he  bad  uken  a 
degree,  and  went  to  the  Middle-Temple ;  where,  by   the 
help  of  bis  father,  he  became  eminent  for  his  (kill. in  the 
common  law,  as  well  as  in  other  ftudies*     In  the  beginning 
cf  the  long  parliament,  be  was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Mar* 
low  in  Bucks ;  and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  commidee 
for  drawing  up  the  charge  againft  the  Ear}  of  Strafford,  arxi 
one  of  the  managers  againft  him  at  his  trial.     In  May  1 649* 
be  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  Biicking- 
kamfliire^  and  in  January  1642-3,  he  was  n^med  on^  of 
the  commiffioners  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  king  at  0;(ford, 
and  one  of  the  lay-gentlemen  to  fit  among  the  aflembly  of 
divines.    In  1644,  he  was  ag^in  appointed  one  pf  tb^  com«^ 
miflioners  for  peace  at  Oxford  j  and  the  fame  year,  when 
the  £arl  of  Eflex  was  about  to  prove  Oliver  Cromwell  an 
incendiary,  he  gave  Cromwell  timely  notice  of  it,  and  ever 
after  was  much  in  his  favor  and  confidence.     In  1645,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  admiralty } 
and,  being  then  fufpedted  of  holding  intelligence  with  the 
-  king's  party,  he  fell  into  great  danger,  but  foon  freed  him- 
-     felf  from  that  fufpicion.     In  1646,  hp  was  fent  for  to  the 
leaguer  before  Oxford  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  general  of  the 
parliantent  forces  ^  and,  being  admitted  one  of  his  council 
o£  war,  he  did  often,  out  of  the  great  regard  he  had  to  the 
univerfitv,  exprefs  great  unwillingnefs  to  have  any  damage 
done  unto  it,   and  urged  that  honourable  terms  might  be  of- 
fered to  the  gardfon  there.     In  March  1647-8,  be  was  made 
one  of  the  four  commiffioners  of  the  great  feal ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober,   attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  king's  fer- 
jcant,  which  latter  title  he  refufcd  to  accept.     December  the 
a6th,  he  retired  into  the  country,  that  he  might  not  have 
any  concern  in  the  king's  thai ;  ^^  it  being  contrary  to  his 
V^f^h    «( judgment,  as  be  bimfelf  declared  in  the  boufe."     Fcbrua- 
y*         ty  the  8th  1648-9,  he  was  appointed  pne  of  the  three  com- 
miffioners of  the  new  great  feal  of  the  commonwealth  of 
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England ;  and,  on  the  14th,  was  elected  one  of  the  thirty 
rfons  for  the  council  of  ftate.  In  June  he  was  made  high 
rward  of  the  city  of  Oxford  ;  apd  in  July,  was  conftttuted 
keeper  of  the  king^s  library  and  medals,  which  he  had  before 
iilndered  from  being  fold-  *^  Being  informed,  fays  he,  of  a 
t*  defign  in  fome  to  haye  them  fold  and  tranfported  beyond 
**  fca,  which  I  (bought  would  be  a  difhonour  and  damage  to  Memonafc. 
f*^  our  nation,  and  to  all  fcholars  therein;  and  fearing,  that  p. 415. 

in  other  hand$  they  might  be  more  fuhjeft  to  embezzling, 
^f  and  being  willing  to  preferve  them  for  publick  ufe,  I  did 
••  accept  of  the  trouble  of  being  library-keeper  at  St.  James's, 
**  and  therein  was  encouraged  and  much  perfuaded  to  it  by 
^*  Mr.  Selden :  who  fwore,  that  if  I  did  not  undertake  the 
f  *  charge  of  them,  all  thofe  rare  monuments  of  antiquity, 
^*  thofe  choice  books  and  manufcripts  would  be  loft ;  and* 
there  were  not  the  like  of  them,  except  only  in  the  Vati- 
can, in  any  othef  library  in  chriftendom/'  He  had  under 
him  one  Duery,  a  German  fcholar,  who  did  the  drudgery  of 
the  place  ^  which  it  was  impoffible,  as  well  as  unfit,  for  him 
to  attend  to.  In  November  1653,  he  went  ambafiador  to 
Sweden,  and  was  panicularly  honoured  by  queen  Chriftina. 
He  returned  from  thence  in  July  1654,  and  in  Auguft  was 
inade  one  of  the  commiffiQn^rs  of  the  exchequer ;  for  in  his 
abfence  an  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  chancery,  he 
rcfufed  at  hi$  return  to  continue  commiffiipner  of  the  great 
feaU  In  January  1656,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  pro  tempore,  upon  the  indirpofitton  of  him  who 
^vas  lately  chofen  ;  and  the  year  following,  fummoned  by  the 
protedor  to  fit  in  the  ether  boufi  by  the  nameof  Bulftrode  lord 
Whitelocke.  In  1659,  ^^  ^^^  made  prefident  of  the  council 
of  ftate  ;  one  of  the  committee  of  fafety ;  and  keeper  of  the 
great  feal  pro  tempore.  The  fame  yf  ar  December  the  30th, 
he  retired  into  the  country,  for  fear  of  being  fent  to  the  tower 
by  fome  powerful  members  of  the  rump  parliament,  then 
newly  reftored  ;  and  at  his  departure,  left  the  great  feal  with 
his  wife,  who  delivered  it  to  Lenthal  the  4peaker.  From 
that  time  to  his  death,  he  Jived  retired  m  the  country,  for  the 
snoft  part  at  Chilton  in  Wiltihire;  where  hcxlied  the  28th 
^January  1675-6. 

The 
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The  firft  edition  was  publiflied  in  i68i,  and  the  fccond 
with  many  additions  and  a  better  index  in  1732,  of  bis 
**  Memorials  of  the  Englijh  affairs  :  or^  an  hifterical  account 
**  of  what  faffed  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Char  Us 
*<  the  Firji  to  king  Charles  the  Second  his  happy  refiauration  ; 
^^' containing  the  public  tranfaSiions  civil  and  military y  together 
*'  with  the  private  confutations  and  fecrets  of  the  cabinet^*  in 
folio.  The  prefacer  to  the  firft  edition  obferves,  that  *«  our 
<<  author  fometimes  writes  up  to  the  dignity  of  an  hiftorian, 
>  **  and  elfewhere  is  content  barely. to  fct  down  occurrences 

^'  diary-wife,  without  melting  down  or  refining  the  ore,  and 
^  improving  thofe  hints  and  rudiments  to  the  perfe£lion  and 
*<  true  ftandard  of  an  hiftory.     The  truth  is,  our  author 
^<  never  intended  this  for  a  book  in  print,  nor  meant  other- 
*'  wife  by  it  than  as  a  book  fer  his  memory  and  private 
*«  ufe  5  yet  fuch  was  his  relation  to  the  public,  fo  eminent 
^<  his  ftation,  and  fo  much  was  he  upon  the  Aage  during 
*'  all  the  time  of  a£lion,  that  the  particulars  of  his  diary  go 
*«  very  far  towards  a  perfeS  hiftory  of  thofe  times."    Befidcs 
thefe  memorials,  he  wrot^  alfo,  *'  Memorials  of  the  Engli/b 
««  affairs  from  the  fuppofed  expedition  of  Brute  to  this  ifland^ 
<«  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Firft.     Publijhed 
^^  from  his  original  manufcriptj  with  fome  account  of  his  life 
««  and  writings^  by  William  Penn^   Efq\  governor  of  PenfyU 
•*  vaniai  and  a  preface  by  James  Welwood^  M.  D.*'  I709» 
in  folio.     There  are  many  fpeeches  and  difcourfes  of  Mr, 
Whitelocke,  to  be  found  in  his  memorials  of  Englifli  affairs, 
and  in  other  colledions. 

With  regard  to  his  charafter,  the  prefacer  to  the  firft  edi- 
tion of  the  memorials  of  Englilh  affairs  writes  thus.  *'  He 
**  not  only  fcrved  the  ftate  in  feveral  ftations  and  places  of 
*^  the  higheft  trufl  and  importance  both  at  home  and  in  fo- 
*^  reign  countries,  and  ac<fuitted  him'clf  with  fucceis  and 
**  reputation  anfwerable  to  each  refpeSivc  great  charafter ; 
*'^  but  likewife  converfed  with  books,  and  made  himfelf  a 
^*  large  provifion  from  his  ftudies  and  contemplation.  Like 
**  that  noble  Roman  Fortius  Cato,  as  defcribed  by  Ncpos, 
**  he  was  Reipubltae  peritusy  (ff  jurifconfultusy  fsf  magnus  tm^ 
^'  peratory  fcf  probabilis  orator^   ^  cupidiffmus  Uterarum  :  a 

"  flatef- 
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«  ftatefman,  and  learned  in  the  law,  a  great  cotrimandery 

*  an  eminent  fpeaker  in  parliament,  and  an  exquifite  fcholar.*' 

*  He  had  all  along  (b  much  buiinefi,  one  would  not  imatnne 

<  he  ever  had  leifure  for  books  ;  yet  who  confiders  his  ftu*. 
'*  dies,  might  believe  he  had  been  always  (hut  up  with  his 

«  friend  Selden,  and  the  duft  of  adion  never  fallen  on  his 
'*  gown.  His  relation  to  the  public  was  fuch  throughout  all 
^  the  revolutions,  that  fiew  myfteries  of  ftate  could  be  to 
^  him  any  fecret.    Nor  was  the  felicity  of  his  pen  left  con- 

<  fiderable  than  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  or  did  lels  fervice  to 
the  caufe  he  efpoufed.  So  we  find  the  words  apt  and  proper 

^^  for  the  occafion  ;  the  ftile  clear,  eafy,  and  without  the  leaft 

*<  force  or  affe£lation  of  any  kind,  as  is  (hewn  in  his  (peeches»  ^ 

**  his  narratives,  his  defcriptions,  and  in  every  place,  where 

**  the  fubjed  deferves  the  leaft  care  or  confideration.**    Lord 

Clarendon  has  left  this  teftimony,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Whitelocke: 

ivhom,  numbering  among  his  early  friends  in  life,  he  calls, 

*^  a  man  of  eminent  parts  and  great  learning  out  of  his  pro- 

^^  fe(Eon,  and  in  his  profeffion  of  (ignal  reputation*    And  LifeofE^- 

**  though,  fays  the  noble  hiftorian,  he  did  afterwards  bow  ^7a^"' 

^^  his  knee  to  Baal,  and  fo  fwerved  from  his  allegiance,  it  don,  p.  30' 

•'  was  with  lefs  rancour  and  malice  than  other  men.    He  ?j|^*  "755* 

**  never  led,  but  followed;  and  was  rather  carried  away 

*^  with  the  torrent,  than  fwam  with  the  ftream  ;   and  failed 

*^  through  thofe  infirmities,  which  lefs  than  a  general  defec- 

*^  tion  and  a  profperous  rebellion  could  never  have  dtfcover- 

*•  ed.'*    Lord  Clarendon  has  elfewhere  defcribed  him,   as  u-ij^ 

*^  from  the  beginning  concurring  with  the  parliament  with*  the  nbd- 

••  out  any  inclinations  to  their  perfons  or  principles ;  and,  ^^>  **^ 

*^  fays  he,  he  had  the  fame  reafon  afterwards  not  to  feparate 

'^  from  them.     All  his  eftate  was  in  their  quarters ;  and  he 

<*  had  a  nature  that  could  not  bear  or  fubmit  to  be  undone : 

**  though  to  his  friends,  who  were  commif&oners  for  the 

*^  king  i  he  ufed  his  old  openefs,  and  profefled  his  detefta- 

<<  tion  of  all  the  proceedings  of  his  party,  yet  could  not 

^*  leave  them." 
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W  ttl  T  G  I  P  T  (JofIn)  trchbifliop  of  Cantcrbuiyi 
and  a  very  extraordinary  man,  was  defcended  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Whitgift  of  Whitgift  in  Yorkfhire ;  and  was  bora 
Vbii]*tLift  ^  Great  Grimfliy  in  Lincolnfliire  in  1530.  His  education 
•r  Whitgift  was  managed'  by  an  uncle,  who  was  an  abbot ;  and  who  k 
Ufc^'  memorable  for  having  faid,  that  «  the  RomUh  religion^  be 
^  was  fure,  could  not  continue  long }  becaule,  laid  he,  I 
^  have  read  the  whde  fcriptures  over  at)d  over,  and  could 
«<  never  find  therein,  that  it  was  founded  by  God.''  He  was 
fent  to  St.  Anthony's  fchool  in  London,  and  was  lodged  wldi 
an  aunt  In  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.  Imbibing  very  young  a 
leliib  for  the  do^rines  of  the  reformation,  be  refu&d  to  go 
to  mafs  ;  upon  which  the  good  woman  refolved  to  entertaia 
htm  np  longer  under  her  roof,  imputing  all  her  loflcs  and 
misfortunes  to  her  harbouring  fuch  an  heretic ;  and  at  part- 
ing told  him,  that  <^  file  thought  at  firft  flie  had  received  a 
^  foint  into  her  houfe,  but  now  (he  perceived  he  was  a  devil." 
He  efcaped  the  plague,  while  he  was  here,  in  a  manner  next 
to  miraculous :  he  was  bed-fellow  with  another  fcfaool^boj, 
who  died  of  it ;  and  by  miftake  being  thirfty  drank  of  his 
urine,  thinking  it  had  been  beer :  yet  no  harm  at  alX  befell 
him. 

In^  154S,  he  was  fent  to  Queen's  college  in  Cam1>ridge« 
and  foon  after  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall ;  where  John 
Bradford,  the  martyr,  was  his  tutor.  He  took  the  degrees 
in  arts  in  1554  and  1557,  having  been  cbofen  fellow  of  Petet 
HoufSc  in  1555  ;  and  in  1560  went  into  holy  orders.  His 
great  parts  and  learning  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cox  bifliop  of  Ely,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  gave 
him  the  redory  of  Feverfliam  in  Cambridgeihire.  In  1563, 
he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity  ;  and  the  lame  year,  was 
4ftiadd  lady  Margaret's  profeflbr  of  divinity.  About  1565, 
he  was  brought  up  to  court  to  preach  before  the  queen ; .  who 
was  fo  throughly  plcafed  with  him,  that  {bk  immediately 
csiufed  him  to  be  fworn  her  chaplain.  In  1567,  he  was 
chofen  mailer  of  Pembroke  Hall  ^  and,  about  three  months 
after,  made  by  the  queen  mafter  of  Ti^inity^  college.  The 
^  fame  year,  he  was  appomted  to  keep  the  commencement-ad 
for  his  degree  of  dodor  of  divinity  ^  and  his  thefis  was,  Fapm 
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€fi  ilU  Jnticbrtftusy  **  The  pope  is  that  antichrift/'  fitc  wti 
alfo  the  fame  year  made  Regius  profefTor  of  divinity.  In 
15729  he  began  to  wage  openly  that  war  with  the  puritans^ 
vifhich  lafted  to  the  end  of  his  life,  by  publifhing,  <*  An  an- 
*^  fwere  taacerten  libell,  intituled,  An  admonitUn  to  the 
**  pariianunt.^*  This  admonition  contained  two  parts,  and 
inras  written  during  the  difputes  concerning  the  ecclefiafticaf 
habits  and  ceremonies.  It  utterly  condemned  the  church  #f 
England,  and  the  miniflry  of  it ;  and  afTerted,  that  we  bad 
neither  a  right  miniftry  of  God,  nor  a  right  government  of 
«he  church  i  and  bitterfy  inveighed  againft  the  book  for  or- 
dering minifters  and  deacons,  which  was  ftiled  in  it  the 
pontificai.  To  Whitgift's  anfwer  Mr.  Thoma3  Cartwright 
publifhcd  ^*  a  reply ;''  which  occafioned  Whitgift  to  write 
i*^a  defence"  in  15731  and  Mr.  Cartwright  ^<  a  iiscond.. 
««  reply." 

In  15739  or  more  probably  fooner,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Lfincoln  ;  and  in  1576,  biibop  ofWorcefter.  The  queen 
had  had  her  eye  upon  htm  to  prefer  htm  to  the  higheft  eccle- 
liafttcal  honor  fome  time,  before  her  intentions  took  place) 
and  was  inclined,  as  was  faad,  to  pvt  him  into  archbiihop 
Grindal's  room  before  his  death.  It  is  certain  that  Qrindal 
was  defirous  to  refign,  and  as  deftrous  that  Whitgift  fliould 
fucceed  him :  but  Whitgift  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  com- 
ply with  it ;  and  in  the  prefencc  of  the  queen  begged  her 
pardon,  for  not  accepting  it  on  any  condition  whatever^ 
during  the  life  of  the  other.  But  Grindat  dying  in  I583> 
Whitgift  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him ;  and  in  this  poft  aded 
with  great  vigor,  e^ecially  againft  the  puritans*  upon  which 
account  he  was  treated  with  very  fevere  language  in  Martin 
Mar-Prelate^  and  other  pamphlets  published  by  fome  of  that 
party.  He  died  the  29th  of  February  1603-4,  and  was  in- 
terred ifi  the  pariih  church  of  Croydon,  where  a  aaomtmeat 
is  ere^d  to  him.  King  James,  upon  his  acceffion  to  the 
Tfown  of  England,  bad  projeAed  fome  alterations  in  the 
church,  which  gave  Whitgift  much  uneafinefs :  and  this  oc- 
cafioned Mr.  Strype  to  fay,  that  **  he  does  not  know,  wbc- 
-'^^  ther  grief  was  the  caufe  of  his  death  ;  or  grief  and  fear 
^  for  the  good  eftate  of  the  church,  under  a  new  king  and 
^  parliament  approaching,  mingling  itfelf  with  his  prefect 
I  *^  difcafe^ 
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<<  difeare,  might  haften  his  death.  But  Mr.  Camden  has  the 
'^MR  ^  **  following  paflagc  :  IVhile  the  king  began  to  contend  akwt 
ad  AoM       **  '*'  liturgyy  and  judged  fome  things  therein  ft  to  be  altereiy 


•*  arcbbijhop  Whitgift  died  with  grief.  Yet  furcly,  fays  Mr. 
«*  Strypc,  by  what  we  have  heard  before  related  in  the  king's 
<^  management  of  the  conference  held  about  it,  and  the 
**  letter  he  wrote  himfelf  to  the  archbilhop,  he  had  a  becto 
*<  fatisfadion  of  the  king's  mind.  To  which  I  may  add, 
••■that  there  was  a  dire£lory,  drawn  up  by  the  puritans, 
*^  prepared  to  be  offered  to  the  next  parliament,  which  ia 
<<  all  probability  would,  have  created  a  great  deal  of  diiWb- 
<•  ance  in  the  houfe,  having  many  favourers  there  ;  which 
<•  paper  the  aged  archbifliop  was  privy  to,  and  appreheniive 
sWerfon^tl  **  ^^*  ^"^  therefore,  according  to  another  of  our  hiftorians, 
Hiftory  of  <•  upon  his  death*bed  he  ufed  thefe  words :  and  now^  0 
Kiagjamei*  ^^  Lgrd^  my  foul  is  lifted  up^  that  I  die  in  a  time^  wherein 
••  /  bad  rather  give  up  to  God  an  account  of  my  hiJbopriCf 
•*  than  any  longer  to  exercife  it  among  men.*^ 

Stowe  in  his  Annals  tells  us,  that  ^<  he  was  a  4nan  bom 
^  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  the  good  of  the  church  i 
«  wherein  he  ruled  with  fuch  moderation,  as  to  continue  all 
••  his  life  in  his  prince's  favour  i**  and  Fuller  in  his  Church 
Hiftory  ftiles  him,  *^  the  worthieft  man  that  ever  the  Engliih 
•*  hierarchy  did  enjoy." 

WICKLIFF  (John)  an  Englifh  doaor,  and  pro- 

feflbr  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  was  a  forerunner 

of  Luther  in  the  buAnefs  of  reformation.     He  was  bom  in 

the  northern   part  of  England  about  the  year  1 324,  and 

Tsancr,       educated  at  Oxford ;  where  the  fcholafiic  theology,  which 

?itan^**^*    then  prevailed,  was  finely  calculated  to  difplay  the  acutenefs 

Nibernica,     of  his  parts,  and  to  diftinguifb  him  above  his  fellows.    He 

l^Iir'E^/f   flo""^^^  ^}^^  good  reputation -in  that  univerfity,  until  the 

diflenfions  happened  there  between  the  monks  and  the  fecu* 

lars ;   by  which  he  was  opprefled,  and  engaged  to  declare 

againft  the  pope  and  church.     About  the  year  1365,  he  had 

been  chofen  by  the  feculars  head  of  a  college,  founded  at 

Oxford  for  the  fcholars  of  Canterbury  j    but  the  moob, 

having  been  newly  admitted  into  that  college,  had  a  mind  to 

prefer  a  regular  to  that  headibip«    Upon  this>  Wickliff  and 
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his  fifcolars  drove  them  out  of  the  college  :  and  thef^,  being 

expelled,    had  recourfe  to  Simon  Langham,   cardinal   and 

archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  took  them  under  his  pro- 

te£lion,  and  commanded  Wickliff  to  refign,     Wickliff  rc- 

fufed   to  obey  the  order,  and  Langham  fequeflred  the  re-* 

▼enues  o^  the  college  :   upon  which^  the  affair  was  carried 

to  pope  Urban  V,  by  Wickliff  and  the  fecularsi     The  pope 

appointed  a  cardinal  to   hear  the  caufe^  who  decided  it  iit 

favour  of  the  monks  ;  and  ordered^  that  Wiekliff  and  his  af- 

fbciates  (hould  leave  the  college,   after  they  had  made  f;ltis^ 

fadion  to  the  monks.     The  pope  confirmed  this  fentence  by 

a  bull,  publiflied  in  the  year  1370. 

Thus  Wickliff  was  obliged  to  reftgn,  and  had  nothing  td 

do  but  to  retire  to  his  living  of  Lutterwdrth  in  Leicefter- 

Ihire,  of  which  he  had  been  fome  time  poffeffed  :    but  tht 

di(grace  prejudiced  him  extremely  againft  the  cdurt  of  Rome^ 

and  put  him  upon  feeking  ways  of  revenge.     The  authority 

of  the  pope  and  the  temporalities  of  the  church  were  then 

very  firmly  eftablifhed  in  England ;  and  the  jurifdidion  of 

biihops  was  of  a  large  extents     Wickliff  fbx  himfelf  to  op« 

pofe  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  tvhich  oppofition  he 

found  many  afBflants  and  ptottAora :   becaufe  the  do<9rine 

he  i  nculcated  was  favorable  to  the  king«  whofe  power  was 

weakened  and  diminifhed  by  that  of  the  pope  and  the  bi<« 

ihops ;  to  the  great  lords,  who  were  in  poffciBon  of  the 

i-evenues  of  the  church,  and  had  a  mind  to  {hake  off  the 

yoke  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  ;  and  to  the  people,  to  whom 

the  tax  of  Peter-pence  and  other  impofitions  of  the  church  ot 

Rome  were  burdenfome^     The  books  of  Marfilius  of  Padua^ 

and  fome  other  authors,  who  had  written  of  ecclefiaftical 

and  temporal  power  in  the  behalf  of  princes  againft  the 

pope,  furnilhcd  him  with  matter  enough  upon  this  fubjeftt 

jet  he  did  not  fervilely  follow  thefe  writers,  by  copying  their 

errors  and  extravagancies  as  well  as  their  truths,  but  carried 

the  matter  fatther,  and  taught  and  preached  publicly  againft 

the  jurifdidion  of  the  pope  and  the  bifhops. 

When  this  dodrinc  began  to  fpfead  arid  make  a  noift, 
Simon  Sudbury,  archblfliop  of  Canterbury ^  affembled  a  coun- 
cil  at  Lambeth  nn  February  1377;    to  which  he  caufed 
Wickliff  to  be  cited^  in  order  to  ^ve  an  account  of  hia 
Vol*  XL  D  d  dodrines. 
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doArinel.  WicUiff  sippeared,  accompanied  by  the  duke  cf 
Lancafter,  who  had  then  the  principal  fliare  of  the  goveta- 
ment,  and  by  other  lords ;  and  there  defending  himfelf,  vat 
difinifled  without  any  condemnation*  But  pope  Gregory  )Q| 
being  advertifed  of  the  dodrines,  which  were  fpread  bf 
Wickliff  in  England,  and  of  the  protefiion  he  met  wiA 
'  among  thofe,  who  were  able  to  fave  him  from  coodemjia- 
lion,  wrote  to  the  bifliops  of  England,  to  caufe  him  to  be 
apprehended ;  or,  if  they  could  not  con^afi  that,  to  dte  hid 
to  Rome :  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  them  nineteen  propo- 
fitions  advanced  by  WicklifF,  which  he  condemned  as  here- 
tical and  erroneous.  Upon  this,  a  fecond  council  was  heU 
at  Lambeth,  where  WicklifF  appeared,  and  again  avoidai 
condemnation ;  the  lords  and  people  declaring  b  ftoutly  fior 
him,  that  the  blfhops  durft  only  command  him  to  be  fikn^ 
after  he  had  explained  the  propofitions  in  a  fenfe,  wherein 
they  might  be  maintained, 

WicklifF  nevefthelefs  continued  as  ufual  to  fpread  his  new 
principles,  and  a'ddcd  to  them  do£lrines  more  alarming  tbao 
ever ;  drawing  after  him  a  great  number  of  difciplcs,  who 
sealoufly  propagated  the  fame.  Then  William  Courtnaft 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  called  a  council  in  1382;  in 
which  he  condemned  twenty-four  propofitions  of  Wickliff  or 
his  difciples,  ten  as  heretical,  and  fourteen  as  erroneoos. 
The  council  obtained  alfo  a  declaration  of  king  Richard  Ilf 
againfl  all  thofe,  who  fliould  preagh  the  new  dodrines ;  hf 
virtue  of  which,  many  Wickliffites  were  apprehended,  and 
proceeded  feverely  with.  While  thefe  things  were  agitated 
with  great  cbnfiifion  and  warmth,  their  leader  Wickliff  died 
at  Lutterworth  in  the  1384;  and  left  many  books  behind 
him  for  the  efhiblifhment  of  his  dod^rines.  The  chief  of 
them  is  his  treatife,  intitled  Triahgus^  from  the  three  fjxaken 
in  it ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  whole 
names  zxt  AUthia  or  Truths  Pfeudis  or  a  Lye^  and  Phrmfi 
or  Wifdom.  He  wrote  a  great  many  things,  both  in  Latio 
and  in  Englifh  :  but  this  is  almoft  the  only  work,  virfaich  has 
been  printed.  WicklifF  fufFered  many  anathemas  after  \ii 
death :  popes  and  councils  held  in  various  places  condemned 
him  over  and  over;  and  the  counc'd  of  Conflance  afTetnbkd 
in  the  year  1414,  before  they  proceeded  againft  the  perfoos 
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of  John  Hufs  and  Jcrom  of  Prague,  condemned  the  doflrincs 
of  Witkliff,  forbad  the  reading  of  his  books,  declared  hirti 
to  have  died  a  notorious  and  obftinate  heretic,  and  ordered^ 
that  his  bones  fhould  be  dug  up,  if  they  could  be  difiinguiih<^ 
ed,  and  thrown  out  of  holy  ground. 

The  church  of  Rome  had  reafon  to  proceed  thus  feverely 
and  vigoroufly  againft  WicklifF,  and  Hufs,  and  Jerom  of 
Prague ;  for  they  were  in  reality  beginning  that,  which  Lu- 
ther a  century  after  continued  with  better  fuccels. 

W I C  Q.U  E  F  O  R  T  (Abraham  de)  famous  for 
'  his  embaffies  and  his  writings,  was  a  Hollander,  and  borfi 
in  1598  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  at  what  place,  though  fome 
have  mentioned  Amfterdam.  He  left  his  country  very  youngs  i^iceran^ 
and  went  and  fettled  in  France ;  where  he  applied  hiihfelf  J*"^*"» 
very  much  to  political  ftudies,  and  fought  to  advance  hi'mfelf  zxxviiU 
hj  his  knowledge  in  this  way.  Having  made  himfelf  knowA 
to  the  eleflor  of  Brandenburg,  this  prince  appointed  him  his 
refident  at  the  court  of  France,  about  the  year  1626;  and 
he  preferved  this  poft  two  and  thirty  years,  that  is,  till  1658. 
Then  he  fell  into  difgrace  with  cardinal  Mazarine ;  who  did 
not  love  him  upon  many  accounts,  and  particularly  for  his 
attachment  to  the  houfe  ofConde.  The  cardinal  accufed 
him  of  having  fent  fecret  intelligence  to  Holland  and  6ther 
places  ;  and  be  was  ordered  to  leave  the  court  and  the  king- 
dom :  but  before  he  fet  out, .  he  was  feized  and  fent  to  the 
baftile.  M.  le  Tellier  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  the  eledor 
of  Brandenburg,  to  juAify  the  action  :  which  he  did  by  af- 
faring  him,  that  his  minifler  was  an  intelligencer  in  the  pay 
of  feveral  princes.  However  the  year  after  1659,  he  was  fet 
at  liberty,  and  efcorted  by  a  guard  to  Calais  ;  from  whence 
he  pafled  over  to  England,  and  thence  to  Holland.  There 
M.  De  Witt,  the  penfionary,  received  him  afFedionately, 
ami  protected  him  powerfully  :  he  had  indeed  been  the  vic- 
tim of  De  Witt,  with  whom  he  had  held  a  fecret  correfpon- 
dence,  which  was  difcovered  by  intercepted  letters.  He  recon* 
-  eiled  himfelf  afterwards  to  France,  and  heartily  efpoufed  its 
interefts ;  whether  out  of  fpite  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  or 
from  fome  other  motive :  and  the  count  d'Eftrades  repofed 
the  utmofi  confidence  in  him.     For  the  prefent,  the  duke  of 
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Brunfwtck  Lunenburg  made  him  his  reCdent  at  the  Hague ; 
and  he  wa«  appointed,  befides  this,  fecretary-interpreter  of 
the  ftates  general  for  foreign  difpatches. 

The  miniftry  of  De  Witt  being  charged  with  great  cventSf 
the  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  of  the  penfionaij, 
required^  that  they  fhould  be  written ;  and  Wicquefort  was 
pitched  upon  as  the  propereft  peribn  for  fuch  a  work.      He 
wrote  this  hiftory  under  the  infpedion,  as  well  as  protedioiif 
of  the  penfionary,  who  furniflied  him  with  fuch  memoirs  as  he 
wanted ;  and  had  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to  begin  the  print- 
ing of  it :  when  being  accufed  of  holding  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  flates,  he  was  made  prifoner  at  the 
Hague  in  March  1675,  and  in  November  following  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of 
all  his  effe&s.    His  fon  publifhed  this  fentence  in  Germany 
the  year  after,  with  remarks,  which  he  addrefled  to  the  pie* 
nipotentiaries  aiTembled  then  at  Nimeguen  to  treat  of  peace : 
but  thefe  powers  did  not  think  proper  to  meddle  with  the 
affair.     Wicquefort  amufed  himfelf  with  continuing  his  hi- 
ftory of  the  United  Provinces  ;  which  he  interfperfed,  as  was 
natural  for  a  man  in  his  fltuation,  with  fatyrical  ftrokes  not 
only  agalnft  the   prince  of  Orange,   whom  he  pcribnally 
hated,  but  alfo  againft  the  government  and  the  court  of 
juftice,  who  had  condemned  him.     This  work  was  publifli- 
ed  at  the  Hague  in  17199  with  this  title,  VHifioin  in 
Provinces-llnies  des  Pays-Bas^  depuis  le  par  fait  etahliffimad 
de  cet  Etat  par  la  Paix  de  Munjler :  it  contains  1 1 74  pages 
in  folio,  246  of  which  were  printed  off,  when  the  author 
was  thrown  ioto  prifon. 

He  continued  under  reftraint  till  the  year  1679,  and  then 
contrived  to  efcape  by  the  affiftance  of  one  of  his  daughten, 
who  ran  the  rifk  of  her  own  liberty  in  order  to  procure  his. 
By  exchanging  doatbs  with  the  lady,  he  went  out,  and  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Zell ;  from  which  he  wit!i« 
drew  in  1681  difgufted,  becaufe  that  prince  would  not  aft 
with  more  zeal  in  getting  his  fentence  reverfed  at  the  Hague. 
It  is  not  known  what  became  of  him  after ;  but  he  is  faid  to 
have  died  in  1682.  His  VAmbaJfadeur  &  fes  ftnSiem^ 
printed  at  the  Hague  1 68 1  in  two  volumes  4to,  is  his  prin- 
cipal work.    He  publiihed  in  1677,  during  his  imprifeiH 
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mcnt,  Memoires  touchant  Us  Jmhajfadiurs  fcf  Its  Miniftres 
fublies.  He  tranflated  fomc  books  of  travels  from  the  Ger- 
man into  JFrcnch  j  and  alfo  from  the  Spanilht  VAmbaJfadi 
de  D.  Garcias  de  Siha  Flgueroa  en  Perfe^  eonUnant  la  Poli^ 
tique  de  ce  grand  empire^  &c.  Thcfc  works,  which  Wic- 
quefort  was  at  the  pains  to  tranflate,  are  faid  to  contain 
many  curious  and  interefling  things. 

WILKINS  (John)  a  moft  ingenious  and  learned  Eng- 
Iifl>  bifliop,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Walter  Wilkins,  citizen  and 
goldfmith  of  Oxford}  and  was  born  in  1614.,  at  Fawlfey 
near  Davcntry  in  Northamptonfliire,  in  the  houfe  of  his  mo- 
ther's father,  the  celebrated  diffenter  Mr.  John  Dod.     He  ^o^j*,  A- 
was  taught  his  Latin  and  Greek  by  Edward  Sylvefter,  a  ^^f^* 
noted  man,  who  kept  a  private  fchool  in  the  pari(h  of  All-  tif^VBj^ 
faints   in  Oxford ;    and  his  proficiency  was  fuch,   that  at  Wffld^^ 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  entered  a  ftudent  of  New  Inn,  in  ^  <«  ji,. 
Eafter  Term  1627.     He  made  no  long  ftay  there,  but  was  J*JJ|^ 
removed  to  Magdalen  Hall,  and  there  took  the  degrees  in  i^pUcal 
arts.     He   afterwards   entered   into  orders;    and  was  firft  WcA^* 
chaplain  to  William  Lord  Say,  and  then  to  Charles  count  3^ ' 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  prince  elefior  of  the  empire,  with 
whom  he  continued  fome  time.     Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  he  joined  with  the  parliament,  and  took  the 
folemn  league  and  covenant.    He  was  afterwards  made  war- 
den of  Wadham  college  by  the  committee  of  parliament, 
appointed  for  reforming  the  univerfity;  and  being  created 
bachelor  of  divinity  the  12th  of  April  1648,  was  the  day  fol- 
lowing put  into  pofleffion  of  his  wardenfliip.    Next  year  he 
was  created  dodor  of  divinity,  and  about  that  time  took  the 
engagement,  then  enjoined   by  the  powers  in  being.    In 
1656,  he  married  Robina,  the  widow  of  Peter  French,  for- 
merly canon  of  Canon-Chrift,  and  fifter  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
then  lord  protestor  of  England  :  which  marriage  being  con- 
trary to  the  ftatutes  of  Wadham  college,  becaufe  they  pro- 
hibit the  warden  from  marrying,  he  procured  a  difpenfation 
from  Oliver,  to  retain  the  wardenihip  notwithftanding.     In 
1659,  he  was  by  Richard  Cromwell  made  mafter  of  Trinity 
allege  in  Cambridge ;  but  ejeded  from  thence  the  year  fol- 
lowing upon  the  refiorationt    Then  he  became  preacher  to 
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the  honourable  fociety  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  redor  of  St.  Law- 
|-ence  Jury  London,  upoa  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Seth  Waid 
to  the  bidiopric  of  Exeter.     About  this  time,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  royal  fociety,  was  chofen  one  of  their  council,! 
and  proved  one  of  their  moft  eminent  members.     Soon  altera 
this,  he  was  made  dean  of  Rippon;  and  in  1668,  bifliopef 
Chefter,  Dr.  Tillotfon,  who  had  married  his  daughter-i»- 
law,   preaching  his  confecration-fermon.     Mr.  Wood   and 
Bp*  Burnet  both  inform  us,  that  he  obtained  this  biihopnc 
by  the  intereft  of  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  j  and^the  latter 
Hift.  of  his  adds,  that  it  was  no  fmall  prejudice  againft  him  to  be  railed 
own  Timet,  y^y  [^  [i[  3  man.     Dr.  Walter  Pope  obferves,  that  Dr.  Wfl- 
%xp  W?o.    kins,  for  fome  time  after  the  reftoration,  was  out  of  favor 
£lfcof  Seth  ^^(^  at  Whitehall  and  Lambeth,  on  account  of  his  marriage 
^slhftu^,  with  Oliver  Cromwell's  fifter ;  and  that  archbithop  Sheldon, 
F*  53*  who  then  difpofed  of  almoft  all  ecclefiaftica)  preferments, 

oppofcd  his  'promotion ;  that  however,  when  bifliop  Ward 
introduced  him  afterwards  to  the  archbifhop,  he  was  very 
obligingly  received,  and  treated  kindly  by  him  ever  after. 
He  did  not  enjoy  his  preferment  long ;  for  he  died  of  the 
fione  at  Dr.  Tillotfon's  houfe  in  Chancery*lane,  Londoo, 
the  xQth  of  November  1672.     He  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  his  funeral  fermon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then  dean  of  Bangor » 
who,  although  Wilkins  had  been  abufed  and  vilified  perhaps 
beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  thought  it  no  fliame  to  fay 
every  thing  that  was  good  of  him.     Mr.  Wood  alfo,  as  dif- 
ferent as  his  complexion  and  principles  were  from  thole  of 
Dr.  Wilkins^  has  been  candid  enough  to  give  him  the  follow- 
ing chara£ter  :  he  was,  fays  he,  a  per(bn  endowed  with  rare 
<'  gifts  i  he  was  a  notable  theologift  and  preacher,  a  curious 
«<  critic  in  feveral  matters,  an  excellent  mathematician  and 
<*  experimentift,  and  one  as  well  feen  in  mechanifnas  aad 
**  new  philofophy,  of  which  he  was  a  great  promoter^  as  any 
'*  man  of  his  time.     He  alfo  highly  advanced  the  ftudy  and 
^<  perfeding  of  aftronomy,  both  at  Oxford  while  he  was 
<<  warden  of  Wadham  college,  and  at  London  while  be  was 
<*  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  ;  and  I  cannot  fay,  that  there 
*<  was  any  thing  deficient  in  him,  but  a  conftant  miiKl  aad 
•«  fettled  principles," 
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Dr.  Wilkins  had  two  principles  inr  his  nature,  which  madt 
him  very  obnoxious  to  the  churchmen,  from  whofe  leaders 
the  prejudices  againft  him  principally  flowed :  firft,  he  avowed 
moderation,  and  was  kindly  ^SeStcd  towards  difleniers,  for  a 
comprehenfion  of  whom  he  openly  and  earneftly  contended  i 
fecondly,  he  thought  it  right  and  reafonable  to  fubmit  to  the 
powers  in  being,  be  thofe  powers  who  they  would,  or  let 
them  be  eftabliflied  how  they  would.     And  this  making  him 
as  ready  to  fwear  allegiance  to  Charles  II,  after  he  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  crown,  as  to  the  ufurpers,  while  they  prevailed^ 
he  was  charged  with  being  various  and  unfteady  in  his  prin** 
ciples ;  with  having  no  principles  at  all,  with  Hobbifm,  and 
every  thing  that  is  bad.     Yet  the  greateft  and  beft  qualities 
are  afcribed  to  him,  if  not  unanimoufly,  at  leaft  by  many  fo 
eminent  and  good  men,  that  one  cannot  help  concluding  him 
to  have  been  a  mofl  excellent  perfon.     Dr.  Tillotibn,  in  the 
preface  to  fome  '*  Sermons  of  B'tjh9p  ffliJtinsy*  publiflied  bj 
him  in  1682,  animadverts  upon  a  flight  and  unjufi  charader^ 
as  he  thinks  it  is,  given  of  the  blfhop  in  Mr.  Wood's  Hifiorid 
U  Jntiquitates  Univerjitatis  Oxonienfis ;   •*  whether  by  thtf 
<^  author,  fays  he,  or  by  fome  other  hand,  I  am  not  curioui 
<^  to  know  :*'  and  concludes  his  animadverfions  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.     ^^  Upon  the  whole,  it  hath  often  been  no 
^*  fmall  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  whence  it  ihould  come  to 
<<  pafs,  that  fo  great  a  man,  and  fo  great  a  lover  of  mankind^ 
"  who  was  fo  highly  valued  and  reverenced  by  all  that  knew 
*^  him,  fhould  yet  have  the  hard  fate  to  fall  under  the  heavy 
*<  difpleafure  and  cenfure  of  thofe,  who  knew  him  not  \  and 
*^  that  he,  who  never  did  any  thing  to  make  himfelf  one 
'*  perfonal  enemy,  fliould  have  the  ill  fortune  to  have  fo 
many.    I  think  I  may  truly  fay,  that  there  are  or  have  been 
very  few  in  this  age  and  nation  fo  well  known,  and  fo 
^^  greatly  efteemed  and  favoured—- by  fo  many  perfons  of 
^  high  rank  and  quality,  and  of  Angular  worth  and  eminenct 
*^  in  all  the  learned  profeflions,  as  our  author  was.     And 
'*  this  furely  cannot  be  denied  him,  it  is  fo  well  known  to 
**  many  worthy  perfons  yet  living,  and  hath  been  (o  often 
^*  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies,  that  in  the  late  times 
'*  of  confufion  almoft  all,  that  wa^  preferved  and  kept  up, 
**  of  ingenuity  and  good  learning,  of  good  order  and  govern* 
'    •  D  d  4  ^<  ment 
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^<  menc  in  the  univeriity  of  Oxford,  was  chiefly  owing  to  bis 
^*  prudent  conduA  and  encouragement :   which  confideration 
**  alone,  had  there  been  no  other,  might  have  prevailed  with 
<'  lome  there,  to  have  treated  his  memory  with  at  leaft  com- 
•*  men  kindnefs  and  refpedl."    The  ether  hand  Dr.  Tillotfoa 
mentions,  was  Dr.  Fell,  the  dean  of  Chrift  Church,    and 
under  whofe  infpedion  Mr.  Wood's  Athena  Oxonunfes  was 
tranflated  into  Latin  ;  and  who,  among  other  alterations 
without  the  privity  of  that  compiler,  was  fuppofed  to  infert 
the  poor  diminifhing  chara£ter  of  bifhop  Wilkins,   to  be 
found  in  the  Latin  verfion.     Sir  Peter  Pett,  in  his  epiflle  to 
the  reader  before  bifhop  Barlow*s  **  Genuine  Remains^*  print* 
ed  in  1693,  8vo,  after  taking  notice  of  the  alteration  juft 
mentioned,    exprefles  bimfelf  in  thefe  terms  of  Wilkins: 
s^  This  bifliop,  fays  he,  was  an  ornament  both  to  the  uni- 
f  *  verfity  and  the  £ngli(h  nation ;  and  one,  who  adorned  the 
«^  gofpel  itfclf  by  his  gieat  intelledual  and  moral  endow- 
f *  ments :  and  it  was  for  his  honour,  that  the  giver  of  hb 
**  charader  had  not  a  foul  large  enough,  to  be  able  to  com- 
F<  prebend  the  idea  of  his  great  genius.    Like  him  mentioned 
^*  by  my  lord  Bacon,  for  having  cut  out  his  whole  efiaie 
M  into  obligations  J  this  bifliop  dealt  fo  in  the  expence  of  the 
^S  greateft  part  of  his  time ;  and  his  foul  was  fo  continukUy 
f  <  in  travel  with  the  good  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  his 
f<  friends  in  particular,  that  the  little  defign  to  leflen  his  cha* 
**  ra£ter  cannot  efcape  animadverfion  ;  and  the  vanity  of  at* 
f <  tempting  it  in  that  perfon  of  ChriftrChurch  feemed  to  me 
^*  the  more  naufeous,  becaufe  I  was  prefent  with  that  bifliop 
*<  in  Oxford,  when  he  made  it  his  particular  rcqueft  to  Crom« 
f  ^  well's  major  genera],  not  to  banifli  that  perfon  from  Ox* 
^^  ford  s  and  therein  prevailed  with  him,  notwithftanding  the 
^^  applications  that  had  been  made  to  him  for  it  by  Dr.  Owen, 
<'  aod  by  the  preibyterian  heads  of  houfes.  •*-  Bifliop  Wilkins, 
f  *:  adds  he)  was  fo  great  a  bleffing  to  our  age,  that  his  memory 
f'  claims  the  being  blefled  by  our  Englifli  world;  and  it  is  as 
f  needlefs  to  praife  him,  as  to  gild  gold ;  and  as  needlefs  too 
<*  to  i^Vy  that  hi&juft  character  can  be  deleted  m  mens  minds, 
c(  as  that  gold  can  perifli  j  it  being  more  eafy  to  make  gold, 
f  <  than  to  defiroy  it:"    Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Mat- 
^cw  Hale  printed  in  16^2,  declares  pf  bifliop  Wilkins, 
• ''  ^     px 
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Aat  '^*  he  was  a  man  of  as  'great  a  mind,  as  true  a  judgment,  f*  ^9- 
f*  as  eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  foul,  as  any  he  ever 
*<^  knew  :"  and  in  his  hiftory  he  fays,  that  though  **  he  mar-  ^^  to 
♦<  ried  Cromweirs  fiftcr,  yet  he  made  no  other  ufe  of  that  ^,  i*^ 
♦«  alliance,  but  to  do  good  offices,  and  to  cover  the  univcr-   itj*  ^••»» 
**  fity  of  Oxford  from  the  foumefs  of  Owen  and  Goodwin, 
««  At  Cambridge  be  joined  with  thofe,  who  ftudied  to  pro- 
<«  pagate  better  thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  par^^ 
*<  ties,  or  from  narrow  notions,  from  fuperfiitioua  conceits, 
f «  and  a  fiercenefs  about'  opinions.     He  was  alfo  a  great  ob* 
^^  ferver  and  promoter  of  experimental  philofophy,  which  was 
*<  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked  after.     He  was  natu* 
f^  rally  ambitious,  but  was  the  wifeft  clergyman  I  ever  knew* 
**  He  was  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing 
«(  good."   The  hiftorian  mentions  afterwards  another  quality  p.  153* 
bifliop  Wilkins  poflefled  in  a  fupreme  degree,  and  which  it 
was  well  for  him  that  he  did,  fmce  he  had  great  occafion  for 
the  uie  of  it :  and  that  was,  fays  he,  '<  a  courage,  which 
««  could  ftand  againft  a  current,  and  againft  all  the  reproacbeSf 
<*  with  which  ill  natured  clergymen  ftudied  to  load  him/' 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  aAd  extra- 

ordinary  perfon,  with  making  mention  of  his  works ;  which 

are  all  of  them  very  ingenious  and  learned,  and  many  of  them 

particularly  curious  and  entertaining.     His  firft  publication 

was  m  1638,  when  he  was  only  twenty- four  years  of  age,  of 

apiece  intitled,  fhe  Dijcevery  §/ a  new  ff^crU:  cr^  a  Dif- 

**  uurj'i  tending  to  prove^  that  *tis  probable  then  may  be  am» 

•*  tber  habitable  world  in  the  moon ;  with  a  aifiourfe  concern" 

«  ing  the pojftbility  of  a  fajfage  thither j'  in  8vo.   Two  years 

after,  in  1640,  came  out  another  piece  of  the  fame  nature^ 

**  A  Difcourje  concerning  a  new  Planet :  tending  to  prove,  thai 

♦*  *tis  probable  our  Earth  is  one  of  the  Planets**  in  8vo.     His 

name  was  not  put  to  either  of  thefe  works ;  but  they  were  fo 

fo  well  known  to  be  his,  that  Langrenus^  in  his  map  of  the 

moon,  dedicated  to  the  king  of  Spain,  calls  one  of  the  lunar 

fpots  after  Wilkins's  name.    His  third  piece  in  1641  is  enti* 

tied  **  Mercwrj,  OTy  the  fecret  andfwi/t  Mejfenger ;  Jbewing^ 

^^  how  a  Man  may  with  privacy  and  fpeed  communicate  his 

'*  Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  any  Dijiance^'  in  8vo.    His  fourth 

ID  1648}  «<  Mathematical  Magic  \  or^  the  fVonders  that  may 
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<«  it  f&firmid  by  Mechanical  Gtmetry;^  in  8vo.  All  tbdfe 
pieces  were  publifiied  intire  in  one  volume  8to»  in  \^xA^ 
under  the  title  of  ^  Tbt  Matbimatical  and  Pbildfophical  fforkf 
•<  ^/tbe  Right  Rivennd  John  H^iikins^**  &c.  with  a  print  of 
die  author  and  general  title-page  handfixnely  engraven,  aoj 
an  account  of  his  life  and  writings.  To  this  colleflion  is  aK> 
fubjotned  an  abftrad  of  a  larger  work,  printed  in  1668  folio^ 
and  intitled,  ^^  An  EJfay  uwards  a  Rial  Chara&er  mmd  « 
«<  Philcfipbical  Language.*^  Thefe  are  his  tnathematical  ani 
philolophical  works  :  his  theological  are,  i.  *<  EccUfiqfia: 
*«  OTy  a  Difciurfi  of  the  Gift '  of  Pnacbingy  as  it  falls  undtr 
<«  thi  RmUs  of  Art.**  1646.  This  no  doubt  was  written  widi 
a  view  to  reform  the  prevailing  cant  of  the  times  he  lived  in; 
for  no  man  was  ever  farther  from  canting,  than  Dr.  Wilktns. 
2«  *'  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Beauty  of  Providence  j  in  ail  the 
**  rttgged  Paffages  of  it"  1 649.  3.  Difcourfe  concermng  the 
^^  Gift  of  Prayer^  Jbewing  what  it  isy  wherein  it  confijis^  and 
**  bow  far  it  is  attainable  hy  induftry^**  &c.  1 653.  This  was 
ygainft  cnthufiafin  and  fanaticifm.  Thefe  were  publifhed  in 
his  life-time;  after  his  death,  in  1675,  Dr.  Tillotfon  pub* 
liihed  two  other  of  his  works  :  4.  *<  Sermons  preached  on 
^^  feveral  Occafions  \*  and,  5.  <'  Of  the  principles  and  Duties 
^^  of  Natural  Religion  :'**  both  in  8vo.  Dr.  Tillotfon  telb 
us,  in  the  preface  to  the  lauer,  that  *<  the  firfl  twelve  chap* 
*^  ters  were  written  out  for  the  prefs  in  his  life-time ;  and 
<*  that  the  remainder  hath  been  gathered  and  made  up  out 
<<  of  his  papers." 

WILLIAMS  (John)  an  Englifli  prelate  of  great  abi- 
lities and  very  diftinguifhed  charader,  was  the  youngeft  fon 
of  Edward  Williams,  £fq$  of  Aber-Conway  in  CaemarvoiH 
fliire  in  Wales;  where  he  was  born  the  25th  of  March  1582. 
He  was  educated  at  the  public  fchool  at  Reuthen,  and  at  fix- 
ArchKiAop    teen  yesirs  of  age  admitted  of  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge, 
^n"'?^     His  natural  parts  were  very  uncommon,  and  his  application 
jacket,  Bp.  ftiH  niore  fo ;  for  he  was  of  fo  iGngular  and  happy  a  confti- 
^^^^Sf*^**  tution,  that  from  his  youth  upwards  he  never  required  mors 
try,  1693,'  than  three  hours  fleep  out  of  the  twenty* four,  to  keep  him 
^}-rr^^^'    ill  perfe6l;  health.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  made 
"*'^*    fellow  of  )us.  <;ollcge  j  yet  this  firft  piece  of  preferment  was 

obtaiAcd 
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lobtstined  by  way  of  mandamus  from  king  James  L  Hia  man- 
ner of  ftudyiog  had  fometbing  particular  in  it.  He  ufed  to 
allot  one  month  to  a  certain  province,  efteeming  variety  al- 
910ft  as  refrelhing  as  ceflation  from  labour;  at  the  end  of 
which,  he  would  take  up  ibme  other  matter,  and  k  on,  till 
be  came  round  to  his  former  courfes.  This  method  he  ob- 
ferved  efpecially  in  his  theological  ftudies  ;  and  he  found  his 
account  in  it.  He  was  alfo  an  exa£l  philoibpher,  as  well  as 
an  able  divine ;  and  admirably  verfed  in  all  branches  of  lite- 
rature* 

He  was  not  however  fo  much  diftinguiilhed  for  his  learn- 
ing, as  for  his  ftrange  dexterity  and  (kill  in  bufinefs.    When 
he  was  not  more  than  five  and  twenty,  he  wa4  employed  by 
the  college  in  fome  concerns  x>f  theirs  ;  on  which  occafions 
he  was  fometimes  admitted  to  fpeak  before  archbiihop  Ban- 
croft, who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his  engaging  wit  and 
decent  behaviour*  Another  time  he  was  deputed  by  the  matters 
and  fellows  of  his  college  their  agent  to  court,  to  petition  the 
king  for  a  mortmain,  as  an  increafe  of  their  maintenance  ; 
when  he  fucceeded  in  his  fuit,  and  was  taken  particular  no- 
tice of  by  the  king :  for  there  was  fomething  in  him,  which 
his  majefty  liked  fo  well,  that  he  told  him  of  it  long  after, 
when  he  came  to  be  his  principal  officer.     He  entered  into 
orders  in  his  twenty- feventh  year ;  and  took  a  fmall  living, 
which  lay  beyond  St.  Edmond's  Bury,  upon  the  confines  of 
Norfolk.    In  1611,  he  was  inftituted  to  the  redory  of  Graf- 
ton Regis  in  Northamptonfliire,  at  the  king's  prefentation ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  recommended  to  the  lord  chancellor 
Egerton.for  his  chaplain,  but  obtained  leave  of  the  chancellor 
to  continue  one  year  longer  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  ferve 
the  office  of  proSor  of  the  univerfily.     In  1612,  he  was  in- 
ftituted to  the  re£tory  of  Grafton -Underwood  in  Northamp- 
tonftiire,  at  the  preCentation  of  Edward  earl  of  Worcefter, 
and  the  fame  year  took  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree.     In 
1613,  he  was  made  praecentor  of  Lincoln;  re£lorofWald- 
grave  in  Northamptonfliire  in  1614;  and  between  that  year 
and  161 7  was  collated  to  a  prebend  and  refidentiarifliip  in 
the  church  of  Lincoln,  to  prebends  in  thofe  of  Peterborough, 
Hereford,   and  St.  David's,  befides  a  fine  cure  in  North 
Wales. 

The 
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The  chancellor  Egertoil,  dying  the  i<$th  of  Mank 
1616-1;^,  gave  Mn  Williams  fome  books  and  papiers,  d 
written  with  his  own  hand.  His  lordihip,  upon  the  day  of  hii 
death  called  Mr.  Williams  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  if  k 
wanted  money,  he  would  leave  him  fuch  a  legacy  in  Im 
will,  as  ibould  enable  him  to  begin  the  world  like  a  gend^' 
man.  **  Sir,  fays  Mr.  Williams,  I  kib  your  hands  :  yoa 
*^  hare  filled  my  cup  full :  I  am  far  from  want,  unlefs  it  k 
*<  of  your  lordfliip's  diredions.how  to  live  in  the  world,  i 
♦*  I  furvive  you."  Well,  faid  the  chancellor,  I  know  y«« 
are  an  expert  woricman  :  take  thefe  tools  to  work  with: 
they  are  they  beft  I  have ;  and  fo  gave  him  the  booka  aal 
papers.  Bifliop  Hacket  fays,  that  he  faw  the  notes  $  aii 
that  they  were  coUedions  for  the  well-ordering  the  high  co«t 
of  parliament,  the  court  of  chancery,  the  ftar-cbanbcr, 
and  the  council-board :  fo  that  jie  had  a  good  fiock  to^iet  op 
with  i  and  biihop  Hacket  does  not  dpt^t,  but  the  marrov 
of  his  politics  was  drawn  from  chancellor  Egerton's  papen. 
When  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  made  lord*keeper,  he  ofier- 
cd  to  continue  Mr.  Williams  his  chaplain :  who,  however 
declining  it,  was  made  a  juftice  of  the  peace  by  bis  loid- 
ihip  for  the  county  of  Northampton.  He  was  made  king's 
chaplain  at  the  fame  time,  and  had  orders  to  attend  his  ma* 
jiefty  in  his  northern  progrefs,  which  was  to  begin  foon  af^ 
tei-  $  but  the  biihop  of  Winchefter  got  leave  for  him  to  flay 
and  to  take  his  doctor's  degree,  for  the  fake  of  giving  enter- 
tainment to  Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbifhop  of  Spa- 
)ato,  who  was  lately  come  to  England,  and  defigned  to  be 
at  Cambridge  the  commencement  following.  The  quefbooi 
which  he  maintained  for  his  degree  were,  Supremus  wmp- 
Jiratm  non  eft  excommunicabilhy  and  Subdu£iio  calicis  eft  mM- 
tilatia  facraminti  ^  facerdotii.  In  1619,  he  preached  be- 
fore the  king  on  Matth.  ii.  8,  and  printed  his  fermon  by  bh 
snajefty's  order.  The  fam^  year,  he  was  collated  to  the 
deanery  of  Salifbury^  and  the  year  after  removed  to  the 
deanery  of  Weftminfter.  He  obtained  this  preferment  bj 
the  incereft  of  the  marquifs  of  Buckingham ;  whom,  for  fome 
time  be  negle£led  to  court,  fays  biihop  Hacket,  for  two  ret- 
fons :  firft,  becaufe  he  mightily  fufpeded  the  continuaflce 
of  the  marquifs  in  favor  at  court  \  fecondly,  becaufe  he  iaw 

tba; 
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bat  the  roarquifs  was  veiy  apt  fuddenly  to  look  cloudy  upon 
»i8  creatures,  as  if  he  had  raifed  them  up  on  purpofe  to  c^ 
iiem  down«  However  once^  when  the  dodor  was  attend- 
sig  the  king,  in  the  abfence  of  the  marquib,  his  i^ajeftf 
ftik*d  him  abruptly,  and  without  any  relation  to  the  difcoutfe 
Jien  in  hand.  When  he  was  with  Buckingham  ?  <*  Sir,  (aid 
^<  the  dodor,  I  have  had  no  bufinefs  to  refort  to  his  lord- 
^^  fliip/'  But,  replied  the  king,  wherefoever  he  is,  yon 
onufi  go  to  him  about  my  bufinefs:  which  he  accordingljr 
did,  and  the  oiarquifs  received  him  courteoufly*  He  <uak 
this  as  an  hint  from  the  king  to  frequent  the  marqutfsi  to 
vrhom  he  was  afterwards  ferviceable  in  farthering  his  mar* 
riage  with  the  great  heirefs,  the  earl  of  Rutland's  daiighter* 
He  reclaimed  her  ladylhip  from  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Hoifae  to  the  faith  and  profeffion  of  the  church  of  England  t 
in  order  to  which  he  drew  up  the  elements  of  the  true  reli- 
gion  for  her  ufe,  and  printed  twenty  copies  of  it  with  m^ 
name,  only  *<  By  an  old  Prebend  of  Weftminfier." 

The  lord  chancellor  Bacon  being  removed  from  his  office 
in  May  1621,  Dr. -Williams  was  made  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal  of  England,  the  loth  of  July  following;  and  die 
<ame  month  biihop  of  Lincoln,  with  the  deanry  of  WeftmiA* 
fter,  and  the  reAory  of  Waldgrave,  in  commendam.  When 
the  great  feal  was  brought  the  king  from  lord  Bacon,  his 
majefiy  was  overheard  by  fome  near  him  to  fay,  upon  the 
delivery  of  it  to  him,  *^  Now  by  my  foule,  I  am  pained  at 
^^  the  heart  where  to  beftow  this ;  for  as  to  my  lawyers,  I 
**  thinke  they  be  all  knaves."  BiOiop  Williams  attended 
king  James  at  his  death,  and  preached  his  majefty's  funeral 
iermon,  on  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  30,  31.  which  was  afterwarde 
printed.  That  king  had  promifed  to  confer  upon  him  the 
archbifhopric  of  York  at  the  next  vacancy ;  but  his  lord- 
ihip's  condud  in  many  points  not  being  agreeable  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  removed  by  king  Charles  I, 
from  his  poft  of  lord  keeper  in  O6lober  in  1626.  He  was 
ordered  alfo  not  to  appear  in  parliament,  but  refufed  to  com- 
ply with  that  order,  and  promoted  the  petition  of  right.  Af- 
terwards, upon  fome  informations  brou^  agatnft  him  ia 
the  ftar-chamber,  by  the  contrivance  and  management  of 
archbiihop  Laud,  he  was  fined  lO^oooA  to  the  king,  to 
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flifitr  imprifonment  during  his  majefly's  pleafure,  and  to 
fefpended  by  the  high  commiflion  court  from  all  his  dignities, 
oflices,  and  funAions.  There  was  a  fettled  mifunderftand- 
ing  between  Williams  and  Laud,  the  latter  loolcing  upon 
WiHiftms  as  a  man,  who  gave  encouragement  to  the  puri- 
tans, and  was  cool  with  refped  to  church-difcipline  ;  whDe 
on  file  other  hand  Williflms  took  Laud  to ,  be  a  favourer  of 
thepapifts.  Williams  continued  m  the  Tower  three  yean 
and  a  half;  and,  when  the  ptrliament  met  in  November 
1640,  petitioned  the  king,  by  the  queen*s  mediation,  for  fait 
enlargement,  and  Aat  he  might  have  his  writ  (bnt  him  as  a 
peer  to  fit  in  parliament :  but  the  lord- keeper  Ftnch  and 
afchUibop  Laud  oppofed  this  requcft,  and  prevailed  with  the 
king  to  refuie  it.  However  about  a  fortnight  after,  the  hoofe 
of  lords  fent  the  uflier  of  the  black-rod,  to  demand  the  hi- 
ftop  of  Lincoln  from  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower ;  upoo 
which  he  was  brought  to  the  parliament  houfe,  and  took  h» 
ieat  among  his  brethren.  When,  after  this,  fome  were 
fbt  on  to  try  how  he  ftood  aflfeded  to  his  profecutors,  he  an- 
iwered,  that  <'  if  they  had  no  worfe  foes  than  him,  thef 
^  might  fear  no  harm ;  and  that  he  faluted  them  with  the 
«^  charity  of  a  bifhop/*  And  now  the  king  underfhmding, 
with  what  courage  and  tenvper  he  had  behaved  himfelf  un- 
der his  misfortunes,  was  pleafed  to  be  reconciled  to  him ;  and 
oomroandcd  all  orders,  filed  or  kept  in  any  court  or  regiftry 
upon  the  former  informations  againfl  him,  to  be  taken  of, 
razed,  and  cancelled,  that  nothing  might  ftand  upon  record 
to  his  difadvantage. 

When  the  earl  of  Stcafford  came  to  be  impeached  in  par- 
liament, fiifliop  Williams  defended  the  rights  of  the  bifhopf 
in  a  very  fignificant  fpeech,  to  vote  in  cafes  of  blood,  as  bifli^ 
Ifacket  relates  ;  but  lord  Clarendon  relates  juft  the  contrary. 
Ifift.  of  tiie  He  fays,  that  this  bifliop,  without  communicating  with  any 
J^^jV*  of  bis  brethren,  very  frankly  declared  his  opinion,  that 
**  they  ought  not  to  be  prefent ;  and  offered,  not  only  in 
*^  bis  own  name,  but  for  the  reft  of  the  bifliops,  to  with- 
^*  draw  always  when  that  bufinefs  was  entered  upon  :*'  and 
fi>»  adds  the  noble  hiflorian,  betrayed  a  fundamental  right  of 
the  whole  order,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  king,  and  ta 
the  taking  away  the  life  of  that  perfon,  who  conU-  not  odMr- 
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wife  have  fufltred.  Shortly  after,  when  the  king  declatvd, 
diat  he  neither  would,  nor  could  in  confcience,  give  his 
royal  ailent  to  that  ad  of  attainder,  and  when  the  tumults 
came  about  the  court  with  noife  and  clamour  for  juflice,  the 
lord  Say  defired  the  king  to'confer  with  his  bilhops  for  the 
iatisfadion  of  his  confcience,  and  with  bifliop  Williams  in 
particular ;  who  told  htm,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  that  <«  he 
**  mufl  confider,  that  as  he  had  a  private  capacity  and  a  pub- 
**  lie,  (o  he  had  a  public  conicience  as  well  as  a  private : 
**  that  though  his  private  confcience^  as  a  man,  would  not 
*^  permit  him  to  do  an  zA  contrary  to  his  own  undcrftand- 
•*  ing,  judgment,  and  confcience,  yet  his  public  confcience, 
**  as  a  king,  which  obliged  him  to  do  all  things  for  the 
'^  good  of  his  people,  and  to  preferve  his  kingdom  in  peace 
*^  for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity,  would  not  only  permit  him 
^^  to  do  that,  but  even  oblige  and  require  him  ;  that  he  law 
^^  in  what  commotion  the  people  were ;  that  his  own  life 
'  and  that  of  the  queen  and  the  royal  ifTue,  might  probably 

be  facrificed  to  that  fury :  and  it  would  be  very  ftrange  if 
'*  his  conicience  (bould  prefer  the  right  of  one  fingle  private 
^  perfon  how  innocent  foever,  before  all  thofc  other  lives 
•*  and  the  prefcrvation  of  the  kingdom.  This,  continues 
"  lord  Clarendon,  was  the  argumentation  of  that  unhappy 
**  cafuift,  who  truly,  it  may  be,  did  believe  himfelf:"  yet 
he  reveals  another  anecdotq,  which  (hews  at  leaft  if  true, 
that  bifliop  Williams  could  have  no  favourable  intentions  to- 
wards the  unfortunate  earl  of  Strafford.  It  had  once  been 
mentioned  to  the  bifliop,  when  he  was  out  at  court,  whether 
by  authority  or  no  was  not  known,  fays  th.e  hiftorian,  that 
•*  his  peace  fliould  be  rnadc  there,  if  he  would  refign  his 
"  bifliopric  and  deanry  of  Weftminfter,  and  take  a  good 

bifliopric  in  Ireland ;"  which  he  pofitively  refufed,  and 
faid,  <«  he  had  much  to  do  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the 
♦•  archbifhop  (Laud)  here ;  but  if  he  was  in  Ireland,  there 
•*  was  a  man,  (meaning  the  earl  of  Strafford)  who  would 
**  cut  off  his  head  within  one  month." 

In  1 641,  he  was  advanced  to  the  archbifliopric  of  York  • 
snd  the  fame  year  oppofed,  in  a  long  fpeech,  the  bill  for 
depriving  the  bifliops  of  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 
Which  had  this  efiea^  that  it  laid  the  bill  afleep  for  five 

months. 
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montlii.  Then  the  mob  flocked  about  the  parliament-Iioitle^ 
crying  out,  ^^  No  bifliops,  no  bifliops ;"  and  infulted  the 
prelates,  as  they  paflcd  to  the  houfe.  Williams  was  one  of 
the  bifliops,  who  was  moft  rudely  treated  by  the  rabble  :  bis 
perfon  was  aflfauhed,  and  his  robes  torn  from  his  b%ck.  Upoa 
thb,  he  returned  to  his  houfe,  the  deanery  of  Weflmiofterf 
and  fending  for  all  the  bifliops  then  in  the  town,who  n^cre  Li 
number  twelve,  propofed  as  abfolutely  neceflary^  that  ^<  tlicy 
^*  might  unatiimoufly  and  prefently  prepare  a  proteftation,  to 
^*  fend  to  the  houfe, againft  the  force  tliat  was  ufed  upon  them; 
^^  and  againft  all  the  aAs,which  were  or  fliould  be  done  duriif 
<*  the  time,  that  they  fliould  by  force  be  kept  from  doij^ 
^^  their  duties  in  the  houfe  :*'  and  immi^diately,  having  peo 
and  ink  ready,  himfelf  prepared  a  proteftation,  which  was 
fent.  But  the  politic  bifliop  Williams  is  here  represented  to 
Iiave  been  tranfported  by  paffion  into  impolitic  meafures  :  for 
iio  fooner  was  this  proteftation  communicated  to  the  boofe^ 
than  the  governing  lords  manifefted  a  great  fatisfa^on  in  it) 
feme  of  them  faying,  that  **  there  was  digitus  Dei  to  bring 
<*  that  to  pafs,  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  com- 
<<  pafied :"  and  without  ever  declaring  any  judgment  or  opi« 
tiion  of  their  own  upon  it,  fent  to  defire  a  conference  with 
the  commons,  who  prefently  joined  with  them  in  accufing 
the  proteflers  of  high  treafon,  and  fending  them  all  to  the 
^ower  ^  where  they  continued,  till  the  bill  for  putting  them 
out  of  the  houfe  was  palled,  which  was  not  till  many  months 
after.  Lord  Clarendon  fays,  there  was  only  one  gentleman 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  fpoke  in  the  behalf  of  thefe 
too  impetuous  prelates  ;  who  faid,  among  other  things,  that 
^'  he  did  not  believe  they  were  guilty  of  high  treaibn,  but 
''  that  they  were  ftark  mad,  and  therefore  defired  they  might 
«  be  fent  to  Bedlam."   • 

Ih  June  1642,  the  king  being  at  York,  our  archfaifliop 
was  enthroned  in  perfon  in  his  own  cathedral :  but  fooa 
after  the  king  had  left  York,  which  was  in  July  following^ 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  too  ;  the  younger  (totham,  who  was 
coming  thither  with  his  forces,  having  fwom  folemnly  to 
(eize  and  kill  him,  for  fome  opprobrious  words  fpoke  of  him 
concerning  his  ufage  of  the  king  at  HulU  He  retired  to  Aber 
Conway,  and  fortified  Conway  caftle  {<>v  the  kii^  j  which 
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b  pkared  his  majeftj,  that  hf  a  lietteh,  dated  Oxford  Au« 

^ft  the  I  ft  164.3,  ^^^  '^'"S  **  heartily  defired  hihi  to  go  on 

^*  with  that  work,  afluring  him,  that  whatever  monies  he 

^^  (bould  lay  out  upon  the  fortification  of  the  faid  caftle^ 

^*  (hould  be  repayed  unto  him,  before  the  cuftody  thereof 

*<  fhould  be  put  into  any  other  hand  than  his  own,  or  fuch 

\^  as  he  (hotild  command."     By  virtue  of  a  warrant,  dated 

January  the  2d  1643-4,  the  archbtfliop  deputes  his  nephew 

William  Hooks,  Efq;  to  have  the  cuftody  of  this  caftle ; 

and  fome  time  after,  being  fcnt  for,  fet  out  to  attend  the 

king  at  Oxford,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  cautioned  particu- 

larly  againft  Cromwell ;  who,  ^*  though  then  of  but  mean  Hacked  ft 

<*  rank  and  ufe  in  the  army,  yet  would  be  furetorife  higher.  ^i>« 

^*  I  knew  him,  fays  he,  at  Bugden ;  but  never  knew  his  re- 

**  ligion.     He  was  a  common  fpokefman  for  fedaries,  and 

*'  maintained   their  part  with  ftubbornefs.     He  never  dif-  , 

^*  courfed,  as  if  he  were  pleafed  with  your  majefty  and  your 

^*  great  officers  :  Indeed  he  loves  none,  that  are  more  than 

^  his  equals.     Your  majefty  did  him  but  juftice  in  repulfing 

*^  a  petition,  put  up  by   him  againft  Sir  Thomas  Steward^ 

^^  of  the  Ifle  of  Ely ;  but  he  takes  them  all  for  his  enemies^ 

**  that  would  not  let  him  undo  his  beft  friend :  and  above 

"  all  that  live,  I  think  he  is  injuriarum  perfequentijjimusy  as     ' 

^*  Fortius  Latro  faid  of  Catiline.     He  talks  openly,  that  it 

**  is  fit  fonie  (hould  ad  more  vigoroufly  agauift  your  forces, 

^*  and  bring  your  perfon  into  the  power  of  the  parliament. 

^*  He  cannot  give  a  good  word  of  his  general  the  earl  of 

**  Eflex  ;  becaufe,  he  fays,  the  earl  is  but  hidf  an  eriemy  to 

^^  your  majefty,  and  hath  done  you  more  favor  than  harm* 

*'  His  fortunes  are  broken,   that  it  is  impoflibli:  for  him  to 

fubfift,  much  lefs  to  be  what  he  afpires  to,  but  by  your 

majefty's  bounty,  or  by  the  ruin  of  us  all,  and  a  common 
*'  confufion,  as  one  faid,  Lentulus  falva  repMica  falvus  ejji 
*^  non  potuit.  In  fliort,  every  beaft  hath  fome  evil  properties  } 
*^  but  Cromwell  hath  the  properties  of  all  evil  beafts.  My 
**  humble  motion  is,  either  that  you  would  win  him  to  yoit 
*^  by  promifes  of  fair  treatment,  or  catch  him  by  fome  ftra^ 
**  tagem,  and  cut  him  oftV* 

After  fome  ftay  at  Oxford,  he  returned  to  his  owli  coun- 
try, having  received  a  frcfti  charge  from  his  majefty  to  taike 

VoL«  XI*  £  e  car« 
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care  of  all  North- Wales,  but  efpecially  of  Conwajr-caffie : 
in  whicK  the  people  of  the  country  had  obtained  leave  of  the 
archbifliop  to  lay  up  all  their  valuables.  A  year  after  tiis 
Sir  John  Owen,  a  colonel  for  the  king,  marching  that  way 
after  a  defeat,  obtained  of  prince  Rupert  to  be  fubfHtotd 
under  his  hand  commander  of  the  caftle ;  and  to  furprifii^ 
it  by  force  entered  it,  notwithflanding  it  was  before  giv^ca 
to  the  bifliop  under  the  king's  own  fignet,  to  poflefs  it  quiet* 
ly,  till  the  charges  he  had  been  at  (hould  be  refunded  him, 
Nvhich  as  yet  had  never  been  offered.  The  archbiihop^s  re- 
monilrrances  at  court  meeting  with  no  fuccefs^  he  being  joined 

r  by  the  country  people,  whofe  properties  were  detained  in  the 

caftle,  and  afSlted  by  one  colonel  Mitton,  who  was  a  zea- 
lous man  for  the  parliament,  forced  open  the  gates,  and  en- 
tered it.  The  archbifhop  did  not  join  the  colonel  with  any 
intention  to  prejudice  his  majefty's  fervice,  but  agreed  to  put 
Ilim  into  the  caftle,  on  condition  tl^at  every  proprietaiy 
might  poflefs  his  own,  which  the  colonel  faw  performed. 

After  the  king  was  beheaded,  the  archbifhop  fpent  his  days 
in  fbrrow,  ftudy,  'and  devotion ;  and  i$  faid  to  have  rilea 
conilantty  every  night  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight,  and  to 
have  prayed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  his  bare  knees, 
without  any  thing  but  his  fhirt  and  waiftcoat  on.  He  lived 
not  much  above  a  year  after,  dying  the  25th  of  March  1650 : 
he  was  buried  in  Llandegay  church,  where  a  monument  was 
ereded  to  him  by  his  nephew  and  heir  Sir  Griffith  Williams. 
Befides  feveral  fermons,  he  publifhed  a  book  againft  arch- 
bifhop Laud's  innovations  in  church  matters  and  religious  ce- 
remonies, with  this  title,  ^be  Holy  Table,  Name,  and  Thing, 
more  anciently,  properly,  and  literally  ufed  under  the  New 
Tefiamentj  than  that  of  Altar.  Written  long  ago  by  a  miniver 
in  Lincoln/hire  in  anfwer  to  D.  Coal,  a  judicious  dii/ine  of 
queen  Marie^s  da\es.  Printed  for  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln^  \  637;" 
in  4to.  Lord  Clarendon,  though  far  from  being  favorable 
to  this  prelate,  yet  reprefcnts  this  **  book  fo  full  of  ^ood 

Hift  of  Re-   ^'  learning,  and   that  learning  fo  clofe   and  folidly  applied, 

beU.Bookl.   c(  though  it  abounded  with  too  many  light  exprefiions,  that 
<^  it  gained  him  reputation  enough  to  be  able'  to  do  hurt; 
*^  and  fhcwed,  that  in  his  retirement  he  had  (pent  his  time  • 
*'  with  hb  books  very  profiubly.     He  ufed  all  the  wit  and 
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<<  all  the  malice  he  could,  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  jealouTy 
«*  of  chefe  agiuciona,  and  innovations  in  the  esfiercife  of  reli- 
^<  gion ;  not  without  infinuations  that  it  aimed  at  greater  alte* 
**  rations,  for  which  he  knew  the  pe<^le  would  quickly  find 
^^  a  name  :  and  he  was  ambitious  to  have  it  believed,  that  the 
**•  arciibifbop  was  his  greateft  enemy,  for  his  having  confiant* 
<*  ]y  oppofed  his  rifing  to  any  government  in  the  church,  as  a 
*'  man,  v^bofe  hot  and  hafiy  fpirit  he  had  long  known.*'  Will 
it  not  lb«nd  a  little  ftrangely  in  the  ears  of  moft  readers,  that 
Laud  fliould  oppofe  Williams's  preferment,  on  account  of 
his  kot  and  bajly  fpirit  i  when  Laud's  beil  friends  and  ableft 
advocates,  even  Clarendon  himlelf,  cannot  help  owning,  that 
his  own  beat  and  haftinefs  contributed  as  much  as  any  things 
to  involve  the  nation  in  ciyil  tumult  and  confufion  ?  The 
truth  is,  the  noUe  biflorian  had  too  much  partiality  for  Laud, 
and  too  little  for  Williams ;  and  it  is  but  reafonable  to  admit 
the  chara£tef8  he  gives  of  both  thefe  prelates  with  certain  re- 
ftridions  and  qualifications.  As  to  the  mifunderftandings  aad 
enmity  between  them»  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe  is,,  that  Laud 
heartily  bated  Williams  for  his  want  of  zeal  in  the  caufe  of 
the  church,  and  Williams  heartily  defpifed  Laud  for  his  want 
of  wffdom  and  policy  in  any  caufe. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  have  not  been  wanting  thofe, 
who,  without  difgttifing  his  infirmities,  have  fet  archbifhop 
Williams  in  a  better  light,  than  we  find  him  reprefented  by 
the  earl  of  Clarendon ;  who  feems  by  no  means  to  have 
loved  the  man.  Arthur  Wilfon  tells  us,  that,  *^  though  he  Life  of  king 
**  was  compofed  of  many  grains  of  good  learning,  yet  the  J*^^  P« 
*'  height  of  his  fpirit,  I  will  not  fay  pride,  ouide  him  odbus 
**  even  to  thofe  that  raifed  him  ;  haply  becaufe  they  could  not 
**  attain  to  thofe,  ends  by  him,  that  they  required  of  him. 
**  But  being  of  a  comely  and  ftately  prefence,  and  that  ani- 
**  mated  with  a  great  miiid,  made  him  appear  very  proud  to 
^'  the  vulgar  eye  ;  but  that  very  temper  raifed  him  to  aim  at 
great  things,  which  he  efFeded  :  for  the  old  ruinous  body 
of  the  abbey  church  at  Weftminfter  was  new  cloathed  by 
him ;  the  fair  and  beautiful  library  of  St.  John's  In  Cam-* 
bridge  was  a  pile  of  his  eredion  ;  and  a  very  complete  cha- 
*'  pel  built  by  him  at  Lincoln  college  in  Oxford,  merely  for 
*^  the  name  ctf  Lincoln,  having  no  intereft  in,  nor  relation 
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<*  to  that  univerfity. — But  that,  which  heightened  hiai  moft 
**  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  that  knew  him  beft,  was  his  boun- 
*<  tiful  mind  to  men  in  want ;  being  a  great  patron  to  (up- 
**  port,  where  there  was  merit  that  wanted  fupply.^-But 
*<  thefe  great  adions  were  not  publickly  vifible  :  thofe  weit 
^'  more  apparent,  that  were  looked  on  with  envious,  rather 
*^  than  emulous  eyes.  For  the  cloTe  and  intimate  corre(pon- 
**  dence,  that  was  between  the  bifliop  and  the  old  countels  of 
<^  Buckingham,  fet  many  fcurrilous  tongues-  and*  pens  to 
*'  work  ;  though  he  was»  as  I  have  been  aflured,  Eunudms 
<<  ab  utero**  This  laft  particular  mentioned  by  WiUbn  is 
not  the  CKzSt  truth,  though  it  is  very  near  it :   for  he  had,  as 

Part  L  p.  8.  bifliop  Hacket  fays,  ^^  fuffered  an  adventitious  nriichance, 
**  when  he  was  about  feven  years  old,  which  compelled  htm 
<<  to  adual  chaftity.'    He  took  a  leap,  being  then  in  long 
*«  coats,  from  the  walls  of  Conway-town  to  the  fea-fliore ; 
•*  looking,    that  the   wind,  which  was  then   very  ftrong, 
«*  would  fill  his  coats  like  a  fail,  and  bear  him  up,  as  it  did 
<'  his  play-fellows.     But  he  found  it  otherwife ;  for  he  did 
^<  light  with  his  belly  upon  a  big  ragged  ftone,  which  cauied 
«t  a  fecret  infirmity,  fitter  to  be  underftood  than    farther 
*«  dcfcribed :     and  want  of   timely    remedy,   the  fkill  of 
«(  good  chirurgery  being  little  known  in  that  climate,  centi- 
me nued  it  to  his  dying  day.     They  who  traduced  him,  when 
«<  he  came  to  he  lord  keeper,  not  only  to  be  amorous,  but  to 
<*  be  incontinent  with  a  great  lady,  and  taught  common  fid- 
^^  Icrs  to  fing  it,  may  bluih  at  this  difcovery." 

Bifliop  Hacket  likewife  obferves,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  hofpitality,  charity,  and  generofity ;  efpecially  to  gen- 
tlemen of  narrow  fortunes,  and  poor  fcholars  in  both  univer- 
fitics  :  fo  that  his  diiburfements  this  way  every  year  amounted 
to  1000,  or  fometimes  1200  1.  flacket  hadreafon  to  know 
his  private  charader ;  for  he  was  his  chaplain.  See  article^ 
HACKET. 

WILLIS  (Thomas)  an  Ulnftrious  Englifli  phyfician, 
Wood*s  ^^'  ^^  ^  reputable  family,  and  born  at  Greatt  Bed  win  in 
Arhco.  Wiltfhire  the  27th  oi  January  1621.  He  was  inftrudedin 
^.'*ir.—  grammar  and  claffical  literature  by  Mr.  Edward  Sylvefter,  a 
Ccn.  Diet,     noted  fchoolmaftcr  in  the  parifli  of  AUsSaints  Oxford  ^  and, 

in 
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in  1636,  became  a  member  of  Chrift-church.  He  applied 
himfelf  vigoroufly  ^o  his  ftudies,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts ; 
that  of  bachelor  in  1639,  that  of  mafter  in  1642.  About 
this  time,  Oxford  being  turned  into  a  garrifon  for  the  king, 
he  with  other  fcholars  bore  arms  for  his  majefty,  and  devoted 
his  ]eifure  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  in  which  faculty  he 
took  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1646,  when  Oxford  was  furren- 
dered  to  the  parliament.  He  purfued  the  bufinefs  of  his  pro* 
feffion,  and  kept  Abingdon  market.  He  fettled  in  an  houfe 
over  againft  Merton  college,  and  appropriated  a  room  in  it 
for  divine  fervice  ;  where  Mr.  John  Fell,  afterwards  dean  of 
Chrift  church,  whofe  fifter  he  had  married,  Mr.  John  Dol- 
ben,  afterwards  archbifbop  of  York,  and  fometimes  Mr.  Ri- 
chard Alleftree,  afterwards  provoft  of  Eaton  college,  exer- 
cifed  the  liturgy  and  facraments  according  to  the  church  of 
England^  and  allowed  to  others  the  privilege  of  leforting 
thither. 

In  x66o,  he  was  made  Sedleian  profeflbr  of  natural  philo- 
fophy ;  and  the  fame  year  took  the  degree  of  dodor  of  ph3^c. 
Being  fent  for  to  moft  of  the  people  of  quality  about  Oxford, 
and  even  at  great  diftances,  he  vifited  the  lady  Keyt  in  War- 
wickfhire  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  going  to  her  in  A- 
pril  1664,  when  he  difcovered,  and  made  experiments  upon, 
the  famous  medicinal  fpring  at  Alftropp  near  Brackley.  He 
was  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  royal  (bciety,  and  ibon 
made  his  name  as  illuftrious  by  his  writings,  as  it  was  already 
by  his  pradice.  In  1666,  after  the  fire  of  London,  here- 
moved  to  Weftminfter  upon  an  invitation  from  archbiihop 
Sheldon,  and  took  a  houfe  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  As  he  rofe 
early  in  the  morning,  that  he  might  be  prefent  at  divine  fer- 
vice, which  he  conftantly  frequented,  before  he  vifited  his 
patients,  he  procured  prayers  to  be  read  beyond  the  accuftom- 
ed  times,  while  he  lived  ;  and  at  his  death,  fettled  a*ftipend 
of  20 1.  per  annum,  to  continue  them.  He  was  a  liberal  be- 
nefador  to  the  poor  wherever  he  came,  having  from  his 
early  pra£Uce  allotted  part  of  his  profits  to  charitable  ufes. 
He  was  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  refufed  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  regular  and  exadl  in  all  his 
bours  •  and  his  table  was  the  rcfbrt  of  mofl  of  the  great' men 
in  London.    After  his  fettlement  there,  his  only  fon  Tho- 
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laais  falling  int6  a  confumption,  he  fent  bim  to  Montpcllkr 
in  France  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ;  and  it  proved  fac- 
'  cefsfuL     His  wife  alfo  labouring  under  the  fame  diforder,  he 

offered  to  leave  the  town;  but  fhe,  not  fufFering  him  to  neg* 
le&  the  means  of  providing  for  his  family,  died  in  1670.  He 
died^at  his  houfe  in  St.  Manin's  the  1 1  th  of  November  1675, 
and  was  buried  near  her  in  Weftminfter  abbey-  His  fatt 
Thomas )  abovementioned,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  Janvaiy 
1657-8, ,  educated  fome  time  in  Weftminfter  fchool,  bccaoie 
a  ftudent  at  Chrift  church,  and  died  in  1699.  He  i^as  bii* 
ried  in  Blechley  church  near  Fenny* Stratford,  the  manors  of 
which  places  his  father  had  purchafed  of  the  duke  of  iSuck- 
iagham ;  and  which  are  ft  ill  enjoyed  by  his  eldeft  {on  Browne 
Willis  of  Whaddon-hall,  efq;  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in 
antiquities,  and  the  author  of  fome  works  in  that  way.  To 
conclude  with  Dr.  Willis,  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  ^<  tbo' 
*^  he 'was  a  plain  man,  a  man  of  no  carriage,  little  difcoarfei 
<'  complaifance,  or  fociety,  yet  for  his  deep  infight,  happy 
V  refeatches  in  natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  anato- 
'<  my,  and  chymiftry,  for  his  wonderful  fuccefs  and  repute 
*^  in  his  pradice,  the  natural  fmoothnefs,  pure  elegancy,  de^ 
**  lightful  unafFe£bed  neatnefs  of  Latin  ftyle,  none  fcarce  bath 
^<  equalled,  much  lefi  outdone  him,  how  great  foeven  When 
*<  at  any  time  he  is  mentioned  by  authors,  as  he  is  very  of* 
^*  ten,  it  is  done  in  words  exprefling  their  higheft  efteem  of 
*<  hitf  great  worth  and  excellency,  and  placed  ftill  as  (irft  ia 
^<  rank  among  phyficians.  And  further  alfo,  he  hath  laid  1 
*<  lading  foundation  of  a  body  of  phyfic,  chiefly  on  hypothefei 
•*  of  his  own  framing.*' 

It  will  be  agreed  with  Mr.  Wood,  that  Dr.  Willis  hadi 
founded  a  body  of  phyfic,  chiefly  on  hypothefes  of  his  cywn 
framing ;  but  it  will  not  be  agreed,  that  this  foundation  is 
lafting.  The  truth  is,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortttnate 
than  this  method  of  proceeding  in  Dr.-  Willis ;  who,  inftead 
of  deducing  real  knowledge  from  obfervation  and  experiment, 
exercifed  himfelf  in  framing  theories.  Hence  it  is,  that  whilf 
his  books  (hew  the  greateft  ingenuity  and  learning,  very  lit- 
tle knowledge  is  to  be  drawn  from,  very  Kttle  ufe  to  be  made 
of,  them ;  and  perhaps  no  writings,  which  are  fo  admirably 
executed,  and  prove  fiicb  uncommon  talents  to  have  been  ia 
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Cbe  writer,  were  ever  fo  foon  laid  afide  and  negleded,  as  the 

^virorks  of  Dr.  Willis*     It  is  not  to  be  imagined. in  the  mean 

tiofie,  that  there  are  not  many  fine, « and  ufeful,  and  curious 

things  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  this  ingenious  and  able 

phyfician  ;  or,  that  he  contributed  nothing  to  the  promotion 

of  real  knowledge :  very  far  otherwife.     Dr.  Wotton  ob- 

fierve^y  and  we  prefume  truly,  that  Dr.  Willis,  in  his  Cerebri  Reflaaioiii 

uinatome  printed  in  1664,  *^  was  fo  very  exa£l,  that  he  traced  cientimA 

^^  the  medullar  fubftance  of  the  brain  through  all  its  infer-   modern 

«*  tions  into  the  cortical,  and  the  medulla  oblongata;   and   p^o"^ 

^*  examined  the  rifes  of  all  the  nerves  ;  and  went  along  with  «dit.  1705-, 

^^  them  into  every  part  of  the  body  with  wonderful  curiofity. 

^^  Hereby  not  only  the  brain  was  demonftrably  proved  to  be 

'^  the  fountain  of  (enfe  and  motion,  but  alfo  by  the  courfes 

«*  of  the  nerves  the  manner,  how  every  part  of  the  hody 

*^  confpires  with  any  others  to  procure  any  one  particular 

*^  motion,  was  clearly  fhewn;    and  thereby  it  was  made 

^'.plain,  even  to  fenfe,  that  wherever  many  parts  joined  at 

*^  once  to  caufe  the  fame  motion,  that  motion  is  caufed  by 

<^  nerves  that  go  into  every  one  of  thofe  parts,  which  are  all 

<^  ftruck  together.     And  though  Vieuflens  and  du  Verney 

**  have  in  many  things  corre£^ed  Dr.  Willis's  anatomy  of  the- 

*'  nerves,  yet  they  have  ftrengthened  his  general  hypothefis, 

**  even   at  the  time   when  they  difcovered   his  miftakes.'* 

A  Dutch  phyfician  alfo,  named  Schelhammer,  in  a  book  dt 

auditu  printed  at  Leyden  in  1684,  took  occafion  to  animad- 

Tert  upon  a  paiTage  in  Dr.  Willis's  book  de  Anlma  Bruiorum^ 

printed  in  1672  ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  refle3ed  not  only 

upon  his  fkill,  but  alfo  upon  his  integrity.     But  Dr.  Derham  phyfico^ 

obferves,  that  '*  this  is  a  fevere  and  unjuft  cenfure  of  our  truly  Theoiogr, 

'*  famous  countryman,  a  man  of  known  probity ;  who  hath   ^^  .^     * 

^'  manifefted  himfelf  to  have  been  as  curious  and  fagacious  an 

^^  anatomift,  as  great  a  philofopher,  and  as  learned  and  (kit- 

**  ful  a  phyftcian,  as  any  of  his  cenfurers  ;  and  his  reputation 

*^  for  veracity  and  integrity  was  no  lefs  than  any  of  theirs 

**  too." 

His  works,  which  are  in  Latin,  have  often  been  printed 
feparately  \  but  were  collected  and  printed  in  two  volumes 
4to  at  Geneva  in  1676,  and  at  Amfterdam  1682  in  4to. 
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WILSON  (Arthur)  an  Englifli  hiftorian,  was  tkj 
fqn  of  Richard  Wilfbn  of  Yarmouth,  in  tbc  county  of  Nor- 
folk, gentleman  ;  and  was  born  in  that  county,  in  the  yeirl 
Wood*t  159^*  ^^  1609,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  con tinuedi 
Athen.  Ox.  almoft  two  ycars ;  and  upon  his  return  to  England,  was 
p.  iss.cdit.  placed  with  Sir  Henry  Spillar,  to  be  one  of  his  clerks  in  tlie 
1711.^  Exchequer  office :  in  whofe  family  he  rcfided,  till,  havtn« 
vritun\f  Written  fome  fatyrical  verfcs  upon  one  of  the  maid-fervant;,* 
fcisnfcir,  )jg  ^3s  difmtflcd  at  lady  SpilUr's  iiiftigation.  In  1613,  he 
the  xd  ▼ol!*  took  a  lodging  in  Holbourn,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  read- 
jf  *^^^'«  ing  and  poetry  for  fome  time  ;  and,  the  year  after,  was  taken 
Cttrio^^  into  the  family  of  Robert  earl  of  Eflcx,  whom  he  attended 
folio.  intQ  the  Palatinate  in  1620  ;  to  the  fiege  of  Dornick  in  Hol- 

land in  1621  ;  to  that  of  Rees  in  1622;  to  Arnheim  in 
1623  ;  to  the  fiege  of  Breda  in  1624  ;  and  in  the  expeditioo 
to  Cales  in  1625.  In  1630,  he  was  diicharged  the  earKs 
fer\  ice  at  the  importunity  of  his  lady  ;  who  had  conceived  an 
averflon  to  him,  becaufe  (he  had  fuppofed  him  to  have  been 
againft  the  carl's  marrying  her.  He  tells  us,  in  his  own  life, 
that  this  lady*s  name,  before  (he  married  the  earl,  was  Eliza- 
beth  Paulet  |  that  *^  (he  appeared  to  the  eye  a  beauty,  foil 
*<  of  harmlefs  fiyeetnefs ;  that  her  converfation  was  affable 
«^  and  gentle  ;  and,  as  he  was  firmly  perfuaded,  that  it  was 
^<  not  forced,  but  natural.  But  the  height  of  her  marriage 
*<  and  greatnefs,  being  an  accident,  altered  her  very  nature ; 
**  for,  he  fays,  ihe  was  the  true  image  of  Pandora^s  box.** 
She  was  divorced  for  being  catched  in  adulteiy  two  years  af- 
ter her  marriage.  In  the  year  1631,  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
and  became  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  college  ;  where 
he  ftaid  almoft  two  years,  and  was  punctual  in  his  compli- 
ance with  the  orders  of  the  univerfity.  Then  he  was  fent  for 
to  be  fie  ward  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  ;  whom  he  attended  in 
1673  to  the  fiege  of  Breda.  He  died  in  Odobcr  1652  at 
Felftead  in  Effex*  Mr.  Wood's  account  of  him  is,  that  **  be 
*^  bad  little  (kill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  lefs  in  the  Greek,  a 
*<  good  readinefs  in  the  French,  and  fome  fmattering  in  the 
^*  Dutch.  He  was  well  ieen  in  the  mathematics  and  poetry, 
**  and  fometimes  in  tbe  common  law  of  the  nation*  He  had 
t;  CQm^>ofcd  fooic  comedies,  which  were  aded  at  the  Black 
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*«  Friers  in  London  by  the  king's  players,  and  In  the  aft- 
>^  time  at  Oxford,  with  good  applaufe,  himfelf  being  pre- 
*^  Tent;  but  whether  they  are  printed,  I  cannot  yet  tell: 
*^  Aire  I  am,  that  I  have  fcveral  fpecimens  qf  his  poetry 
^^  printed  in  divers  boolcs.  His  carriage  was  very  courteous 
^^  and  obliging,  and  fuch  as  did  become  a  well-bred  gentle* 
^*  man.  He  alio  had  a  great  command  of  the  Englilh 
'*  tongue,  as  well  in  writing  and  fpeaking ;  and  had  he  be- 
**  (lowed  his  endeavours  on  any  other  fubjed  than  that  of  hi(^ 
f  *  tory,  they  would  without  doubt  have  feemed  better.  For 
f  *  in  thofe  things  which  he  hath  done,  are  wanting  the  prin- 
•'  cipal  matters,  conducing  to  the  completion  of  that  facul- 
^^  ty,  viz.  matter  from  record,  cxvlA  time,  name  and  place: 
^*  which,  by  his  endeavouring  too  much  to  fet  out  his  bare 
^*  collections  in  an  a(Fe<Sied  and  bombaftic  (lile,  are  much 
♦«  ncgleaed." 

The  hiftory,  here  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wood,  is  Tke  Lift 
€ini  Reign  •/King  James  I,  printed  at  London  in  1653,  ior 
lie  I  that  is,  the  year  after  his  death :  and  reprinted  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  The  Complete  Hijiory  of  England^  in  1706* 
folio.     This  hiftory  has  been  feverely  treated  by  many  wri* 
ters.     Mr.  William  Sanderfon  fays,  that  ^<  to  give  Wilfon  Proem totiK 
•*  his  due,  we  may  find  truth  and  fal(hood,  finely  put  toge-   *^c^ft°^ 
*^  ther  in  it."     Heylin,  in  the  general  preface  to  his  Examen,   of  lu^g 
ftilcs  Wilfon's  h!(h>ry  **  a  moft  infamous  pafquil  of  the  reign  '^*"**^ 
^^  of  king  James  ;  in  which  it  is  not  eaiy  to  judge,  whether   1653.  4dL 
*(  the  matter  be  more  falfe,  or  the  ftyle  more  reproachful  to 
*'  all  parts  thereof.*'     Mr.  Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  Appeal  of 
injured  Innocencey  obfervcs,  how  Robert  earl  of  Warwick 
told  him  at  Beddington,  that  when  Wilfon's  book  in  manuf- 
icript  was  brought  to  him,  his  lordfhip  expunged  more  than 
an  hundred  offenfive  paflages ;  to  which  Mr.  Fuller  replied^ 
^^  My  lord,  you  have  done  well ;  and  you  had  done  better,  if 
*^  you  had  put  out  a  hundred  more."     Mr.  Wood's  fentence 
is,  that  in  our  author's  hiftory  *^  may  eafily  be  difcorned  a 
V  partial  Prefbyterian   vein,   that  conftantly   goes  through 
f  *  the  whole  work  :  'and  it  being  the  genius  of  tho^e  people  to 
«^  pry  more  than  they  (hould  into  the  courts  and  comport- 
<^  ments  of  princes,  do  take  occafion  thereupon  to  traduce 
f«  and  befpatter  them.    Further  alio,  our  author,  having  en- 
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^  dcavoured  in  many  things  tm  make  the  world  belieye,  that 

^'  king  James  and  his  Ton  after  him  were  inclined  to  popery, 

<<  and  to  bring  that  religion  into  England,  hath  made  him  fub- 

*^}c£t  to  many   errors  and   mifreprefenutions."     On  the 

HUL  tf        other  hand,  archdeacon  Echard  tells  iis»  that  Mr.  Wilfon^s 

Zn^and.       4c  Hiftory  of  the  life  and  reign  of  king  James,  though  writ- 

^*  ten  not  without  fome  prejudices  and  rancour  in  refpefi 

'       <<  to  fome  perfons,  and  too  much  with  the  air  of  a  romance, 

^<  is  thought  to  be  the  beft  of  that  kind  extant "  :  and  the 

writer  of  the  notes  on  the  edition  of  it,  in  the  Complete  Hif* 

St^of*  *^^y  ^f  ^^S^'^y  remarks,  that,  as  to  the  ftylc  of  our  au- 
Sagl.  V.  II.  thor's  hiftory,  '*  that  it  is  harfli  and  broken,  the  periods  of- 
Pv<^<««  5  ''  ten  obfcure,  and  fometimcs  without  conne^on;  faults, 
*^  that  were  common  ii)  mofl  writers  of  that  time.  Though 
^*  he  finifhed  that  hiftory  in  the  year  1652,  a  little  before  bis 
^^  death,  when  both  the  monarchy  and  hierarchy  were  over* 
*^  turned,  it  does  not  appear  he  was  an  enemy  to  ekber,  but 
^'  only  to  the  corruptions  of  them  ;  as  he  intimates  in  the 
^*  pidure  he  draws  of  himfelf  before  that  book.*' 

This  pidure  may  ferve  for  a  kind  of  vindication  of  him  ; 
and  therefore,  after  having  produced  feveral  teftimonies  a- 
gainft  him,  it  will  only  be  juftice  to  fubjoin  it. 

<<  As  others  print  their  pidures,  I  will  place 

<<  My  mind  in  fronttfpiece,  plain  as  my  face  : 

<*  And  every  line  that  is  here  drawn  (hall  be, 

*<  To  pencil  out  my  foul's  phjrfiognomy, 

«<  Which  on  a  radiant  height  is  fix*d.     My  brow 

*^  Frowns  not  for  thefe  mifcarriages  below  ; 

«<  Unlefs  I  mean  to  limit  and  confine 

*«  Th'  Almighty  wifdom  to  conceits  of  mine. 

^'  Yet  have  no  envious  eyes  againft  the  crown, 

<*  Nor  did  I  ftrive  to  pull  the  mitre  down  : 

^<  Both  may  be  good.  But  when  heads  fwell,  men  fay, 

**  The  reft  of  the  poor  members  pine  away  \ 

^<  Like  ricket-bodies,  upwards  overgrown, 

<^  Which  is  no  wholefome  conftitution. 

*<  The  grave  mild  Pre(byter  I  could  admit, 

^<  And  am  no  foe  to  th'  Independent  yet; 
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^^  For  I  have  levelled  my  intents  to  be 

**  Subfervient  unto  reafon's  fovereignty. 

*'  And  none  of  thefe  ftate-paffions  e'er  flialLrtle  * 

^*  Within  my  brain  to  rule  and  tyrannife  : 

**  For  by  truth's  facred  lamp,  which  I  admire, 

*^  My  zeal  is  kindled,  not  fanatic  fire. 

^<  But  I'll  avoid  thofe  vapours,  whofe  fwoln  fpight 

^'  And  foaming  poifon  would  put  out  the  light. 

«*  Vain  fuellers  !  They  think,  who  doth  not  know  it  ? 

«*  Their  light's  above't$  becaufe  they  walk  below  it. 

^^  Such  blazing  lights  like  exhalations  climb, 

*^  Then  fall,  and  their  beft  matter  proves  but  flime : 

^<  For  where  conceited  goodneis  finds  no  want, 

<*  There  holinefs  becomes  luxuriant. 

<<  Now  my  great  trouble  is,  that  I  have  (hewn 

^^  Other  men's  faults,  with  fo  many  of  my  own : 

*<  And  all  my  care  fhall  be,  to  (hake  ofF  quite 

'^  The  old  man's  load,  for  him  whofe  burden's  light  $ 

<^  And  grown  to  a  full  ftature,  till  I  be 

'^  Form'd  like  to  Chrift,  or  Chrift  be  form'd  in  me. 

^*  Such  pieces  are  graven  by  a  hand  divine, 

^*  For  I  will  give  my  God  this  heart  of  mine» 

**  Contemnit  linguas  vita  probanda  malas.*' 

\¥INCHELSEA  (Anne,  countcfs  of)  a  lady  of  an 
excellent  genius,  efpecially  in  poetry,  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Kingfmill  of  Sidmonton  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton :  but  the  time  of  her  birth  is  not  mentioned.     She  Qen.  Dift. 
•wzs  maid  of  honour  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  fecond  wife  of 
king  James  II ;  and  afterwards  married  to  Heneage,  fecond 
fon  of  Heneage  earl  of  Winchelfea  :  which  Heneage  was,  in 
his  father's  life-time,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
duke  of  York,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  his  nephew 
Charles,  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Winchelfea.    One 
of  the  moft  confiderable  of  this  lady's  poems  was  that,  ^<  up- 
^*  on  the  fpleen  ";    printed  in  **  A  new  mifcellany  of  origi- 
**  nal  poems  on  feveral  occafions  ",  publifhed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gildon  in   170 1,  8vo.     That  poem  occafioned  another  of 
Mr.  Nicholas  Rowe,  intitled,  ««  An  Epiftle  to  Flavia  on  the 
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*^  fight  of  two  ptndaric  odes  on  the  fpleen  and  vanitjr,  ivrit- 
*<  ten  by  a  lady  to  her  friend"  A  colledion  of  her  poen» 
was  printed  in  1713,  8vo;  containing  likewife  a  tragedy  call- 
ed Artjieminis^  never  aded :  and  a  great  number  of  them 
Sill  continue  unpublished.  She  died  Auguft  the  5th  1 720, 
without  iflTue ;  as,  did  the  earl  her  hufband,  September  the 
30tb  1726.  As  a  fpeciroen  of  her  talents,  we  infert  the  an- 
iwer  to  the  foUowkig  addrefs. 

To  ladj^  IVincbelfea^  $ccaJioned  by  four  verfes  in  ihi  Rape  ef 

thi  Locke  :  By  Mr.  Pop€. 

^  In  vain,  you  boaft  poetic  names  of  yore, 

<'  And  cite  thofe  Sapphoes  we  admire  no  more !' 

**  Fate  doom'd  the  fall  of  ev'ry  female  wit, 

^<  But  doom'd  it  then,  when  ficft  Ardclia  writ* 

^^  Of  all  examples  by  the  world  confeft, 

^^  I  knew  Ardelia  could  not  quote  the  bed  ; 

^<  Who,  like  her  miftrefs,  on  Britannia's  throne 

*'  Fights  and  fubdues,  in  quarrels  not  her  own. 

f<  To  write  their  praife  you  but  in  vain  eflay  \ 

**  Even  while  you  write,  you  take  that  praife  away  t 

^  Li^t  to  the  ftars  the  fun  does  thus  reftore, 

^^  And  fhtncs  himfelf,  till  they  are  feen  no  more. 

Lady  TVtncbelfea^s  anfwer  to  the  foregoing  verfes^ 

^'  Difarm'd  with  fo  genteel  an  air, 

<*  The  conteft  I  give  o're ; 
*«  Yet  Alexander  have  a  care, 

^*  And  ihock  the  fex  no  more. 
«*  Wc  rule  the  world  our  life's  whole  race^ 

**•  Men  but  alTume  that  right; 
**  Firft  Haves  to  ev*ry  tempting  face, 

*'  Then  martyrs  to  our  ipight. 
**  You  of  one  Orpheus  fure  have  read, 

*'  Who  would  like  you  have  writ, 
*<  Had  he  in  London  town  been  bred, 

^'  And  polifh'd  to  his  wit } 
^*  But  be,  poor  foul !  thought  all  was  well^ 

^^  And  gi-eat  (hould  be  his  fame, 
*'  When  he  had  left  his  wife  in  hell, 

^«  And  birds  and  beads  could  tame«  <'  Yet 
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~<^  Yet  venturing  then  with  fcoffing  rhymes 

*^  The  women  to  incenfe^ 
<^  Refentiflg  heroines  of  thofe  times 

'*  Soon  punllh'd  his  ofFence. 
*^  And. as  the  Hebrus  roU'd  his  fcuU, 

<*  And  harp  befmear'd  with  blood, 
**  They  daihing  as  the  waves  grew  full 

*<  Still  hannoniz'd  the  flood. 
**  But  you  our  follies  gently  treat> 

**  And  fpin  fo  fine  the  thread, 
^*  You  need  not  fear  his  aukward  fate ; 

'^  The  lock  won't  coft  the  head* 
^*  Our  admiration  you  command 

*^  For  all  that's  gone  before; 
^*  What  next  we  look  for  at  your  hand 

^^  Can  only  raife  it  more. 
**  Yet  footh  the  ladies  I  advife, 

*^  (As  me  too  pride  has  wrought) 
**  We're  born  to  wit,  but  to  be  wilib 

«  By  admonitions  taught. 

WIN  WOOD  (Sir  Ralph)  fccretary  of  ftate  In  the 
Ttlgn  of  king  James  I,  was  fon  of  Mr.  Lewis  Winwood, 
fometime  fecretary  to  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  -^^^q^,  j^ 
was  born  about  the  year  1565  at  Aynbo  in  Northampton-  fti,  vol.  u 
fliire.     He  was  at  6x&  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford,  J^s-^^^ 
from  whence  he  was  eleded  a  probationer-fellow  of  Magda-  nerai  Die* 
len  college  ifi  1582.     He  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  ^^'^^^ 
that  of  bachelor  of  law ;  and,  in  1692,  was  pro£lor  of  the    . 
univerfity.     Afterwards,  he  travelled  beyond  the  feas,  and 
returned  a  very  accompliflied  gentleman.     In  15999  he  at- 
tended Sir  Henry  Neville,  embafTador  to  France,  as  his  fe- 
cretary ;  and,   in  the  abfence  of  Sir  Henry,  was  appoint^ 
rtfident  at  Paris:  from  whence  he  was  re-called  in  1602-3, 
and  fent  that  year  to  the  ftates  of  Holland  by  king  James  I.. 
In  1607,  he  Was  knighted ;  and  the  fame  year  appointed  em- 
baflador  jointly  with  Sir  Richard  Spencer  to  Holland.     He 
was  fent  there  again  in  1609,  when  he  aded  with  great  vi- 
gour againft  Conrade  Vorftius.     In  1 614,  he  was  made  fe- 
cretary of  ftate  I  in  which  office  be  (continued  till  his  death, 

which 
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which  happened  the  27th  of  Q£tober  16 17.  Mr.  Darid 
Stote-Wor-  Lloyd  tells  us,  that  "  he»  was  a  gendeman  well  leen  in  mat 
1J2/1670!   **  affairs,  but  moft  expert  in  matters  of  trade  and  war." 

In  the  year  1725  was  publiflied  at  London  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,   MemorhU  0/  affairs  ofjiati  in  tbi  retgns  «/ 
qiuen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  I,  coUe^ed  chiefly  fram  the 
original  papers  0/  the  right  hon^urabU  Sir  Ralph  IPinwrnd 
knight^  fometime  me  of  the  principal  fecretaries  ofjlate.      Com-- 
prehending  Ukewife  thi  negoti4itions  if  Sir  Henry  NevilU^    Sir 
Charles  Cornwallisj  Sir  Dudley  Carlton^  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds^ 
Mr^  Trumbull^   Mr,  Cottingtonj  and  others^  at  tbi  courts  of 
France  and  Spain^  and  in  Holland^  Veniciy  &r«  wherein  the 
principal  tranfa£iions  of  ihofe  times  are  faithfully  related^  and 
the  policies  and  the  intrigues  of  thofe  courts  at  large  dijcavered. 
The  whole  digejled  in  an  exaSf  f tries  of  time.     To  which  are 
added  two  tableSy   one  of  the  letters^  the  other  tf  the  principal 
matters.     By  Edmund  Sawyer  of  Lincoln's- Inn^  Efj\  and  one 
of  the  matters  in  Chancery. 


WISSING  (William),  an  excellent  faoe-painter, 
born  in  the  year  1656,  and  bred  up  under  Dodaens,  a  bifto* 
ry-painter  at  the  Hague.     Upon  his  coming  over  to  Eng- 
land, he  worked  fome  time  for  Sir  Peter  Leiy  ;  whofe  man* 
ner  he  fuccefsfully  imitated,  and  after  whofe  death  he  became 
famous.     He  painted  king  Charles  II  and  his  queen,    king 
James  II  and  his  queen,  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  was  fent  over  to  Holland  by  king  James  to  draw 
the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange :  all  which  he  performed 
with  applaufe.     What  recommended  him  to  the  efteem  of 
Charles  II,  was  his  pidure  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, whom 
he  drew  feveral  times,   and  in  feveral  poftures.     He  drew 
moft  of  the  then  court,  and  was  competitor  with  Sir  Godfty 
Kneller,  who  was  at  that  time  upon  his  rife.     In  drawing 
bis  portraits,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  (air  fex,  he  always  took 
the  beautiful  likenefs  ;  and  when  any  lady  came  to  fit  to  ham, 
whofe  complexion  was  rather  pale,  he  would  commonly  take 
her  by  the  hand,  and  dance  her  about  the  room,  till  fiie  he- 
C8(me  warmer,  and  her  colour  increafcd.     This  painter  died 
much  lamented  at  Burleigh-houfe  in  Northamptonihire,  the 
loth  of  September  16879  aged  only  31 1  and  was  buried  in 

Stain* 
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Stamford  church,  where  the  earl  of  Exeter  ereAed  a  fnonu* 
ment,  Mrith  an  infcription  over  him.  There  is  a  mczzocinto 
print  of  him,  under  which  are  thefe  words,  GulUlmus  fVifi^ 
Jingus  intir  pi£iores  Jut  faculi  celeberrifMS  nuUi  ficundus^ 
artis  ftuB  mn  exiguum  dicus  (^  orn0mentum^''^lnaM4lUis  invis 

• 
WITSIUS  (Herman),  a  very  learned  and  eminent  di- 
vine of  North  Holland,  was  born  at  Enckhuifen  in  the  year 
1626.     He  was  trained  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  and  fo  dt- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  abilities  and  learning, 
that  he  was  chofen  profeflbr  (rf  it,  iirft  at  Francker,  after- 
inrards  at  Utrecht,  and  laftly  at  Leyden.     He  applied  him* 
felf  fuccefsfully  to  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental  tongues,  and 
vras  not  ignorant  in  any  branch  of  learning,  which  is  necef* 
fary  to  form  a  good  divine.     He  died  in  the  year  1708,  af- 
ter having  publifhed  feveral  important  works,  which  (hew 
great  judgment,  great  learning,  and  great  piety.     Among; 
thefe  one  of  the  principal  is  Mgyptiaca ;  the  heft  edition  of 
ivhich,  at  Amflerdam  1696  in  4to,  has  this  title :  Mgypuaca^ 
W  AEKA4>TAON;  fioiy    di  Mgyptiaeorum  Sacrorum  cum 
Hebraicis  cpllatione  lihri  tres.     Et  de  decern  tribuhus  Ifraclic 
liber  fingularu.     Accejftt  Diatribe  de  Legione  Fulminatrice 
Chriftianorum^  fub  Imperatore  Marco  jfurelio  Antcnino*    Wit- 
iius  in  this  work  not  only  compares  the  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,    but  he  maintains^ 
particularly  againft  our  Sir  John  Mariham  and  Dr.  Spencer, 
that  the  former  did  not  borrow  theirs  or  any  part  of  them 
from  the  latter ;  as  thefe  learned  and  eminent  writers  had 
allerted  in  their  refpe£live  works.  Canon  Chronicusy  and  Dt 
Legibui  Hebraorum.     The  oeconomy  of  the  covenants  be- 
tween God  and  man  is  another  work  of  Witfius,  of  which 
and  its  author  a  late  ingenious  and  learned  writer  of  our  own 
has  taken  occafion  to  fpeak  in  the  following  terms.    ^<  The 
**  oeconomy  of  the  covenants,  fays  he,  is  a  body  of  divinity, 
<*  in  its  method  fo  well  digefled,  in  its  dodrine  d>  truly  evan-  •<  Thmn 
*>  geltca),  and,  what  is  not  very  ufual  with  our  fy  ftematic  writers,  "  ^  ^PJ- 
<^  in  its  language  fo  refined  and  elegant,  in  its  manner  fo  af-  p.  366.*' 
•*  fcdionate  and  animating,  that  I  would  recommend  it  to 
"  every  fludcnt  in  divinity.     I  would  not  fcruple  to  riik  all 
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**  my  repiitation  upon  the  merits  of  this  performance  ;  aid 
<^  I  cannot  but  lament  it,  as  one  of  my  greateft  loiles,  t\M 
*^  I  was  nofooner  acquainted  with  this  moft  excellent  authoTp 
^^  ail  whofe  worics  have  fuch  a  delicacy  of  compoftilon,  zni 
^*  fuch  a  fweet  favour  of  holinefs,  that  I  know  not  any  com* 
<*  parifon  more  proper  to  reprefent  their  true  chara<9er,  than 
**  the  golden  pot  which  had  manna ;  and  was,  outwardly 
^^  bright  with  burniihcd  gold,  inwardly  rich  with  heavenly 
•'  food.*' 

WOLLASTON  (William)j  a  dlflinguiflied  EnglUh 
writer^  was  deicended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Staffordihire) 
and  born  at  Coton-CIanford  in  that  county,  the  26th  of 
JlccoQiit  of    Mairch  l6so«     He  was  fent  to  a  private  fchool  at  ten  years 
ton,  pr4xed  of  age ;    and  upon  the  1 8th  of  June  1 674,  when  ht  was 
to  the  7tk  3  i^de  paft  fifteen,  admitted  a  penfioner  of  Sidney-collie 
his  ^Reli«  in  Cambridge.     He  acquired  a  confiderable  reputatum  for 
*^  ligion  of   parts  and  learning  1  and  having  taken  both  the  degrees  in 
MDeiineau    <u'ts  at  the  proper  feafons,  left  the  univerfity  in  1681,  not 
«'e<i.*'i75o»  vritbout  fome  difappointment  upon  having  mifled  a  fellowfliip 
in  his  college*     He  had  commenced  mafter  of  arts  the  fum^ 
mer  before ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  about  this  time»  that 
he  took  deacons  orders.     In  1682,  he  became  affiftant  to 
the  head-mafter  of  Birmingham  fchool ;  and  in  a  fhort  time 
got  a  fmall  lecture  of  a  chapel  about  two  miles  diftant.     At 
the  end  of  four  years,  be  was  chofen  fecoiid  mafter  of  the 
fchool,  and  upon  this  occafion  took  pricfts  orders ;  for  the 
words  of  the  charter  were  interpreted  to  require,  that  the 
mafters,  of  whorp  there  were  three,  fliouid  be  in  thofe  or*^ 
ders,  and  yet  (hould  take  no  eccleiiaftical  preferment.     In 
this  fituation  and  employment  he  continued,  till  the  19th  of 
Auguft  1688  ;  when,  by  the  death  of  a  rich  relation  of  his 
name,  he  found  himfeif  poflefled  of  a  very  ample  efiate. 
In  November  following  he  came  to  London }  and  about  a 
twelvemonth  ifter,  the  26th  of  November  1689,   oiarried 
Mrs.  Catharine  Charlton,  a  citizen's  daughter.     She  lived 
with  him  till  the  2i(l  of  July  1720;  and  he  had  eleven 
children  by  her,  four  of  whom  died  in  his  life-time. 

After  his'' arrival  in  London,  he  may  moft  truly  be  faid  to 
have  fettled  tbere^  for  he  very  feldom  went  out  of  it  i  and 
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i#e  mre  told,  that  for  above  thirty  years  before  his  death,  he 
»aMi  not  been  abfenc  from  his  habitation  in  Charter-houfe 
[quare^  fo  much  as  one  whole  night*  In  this  his  (etdement 
ttt  town,  he  chofe  a  private  and  retired  life ;  although  hit 
carriage  was  ever  free  and  open.  He  aimed  at  foh'd  and  real 
content,  rather  than  (hew  and  grandeur ;  and  manifefted  his 
dftfiike  of  power  and  dignity,  by  refufmg,  when  it  was  offered 
to  btnn,  one  of  the  higheft  preferments  in  the  church.  He 
vras  very  well  (killed  in  the  learned  languages,  Latin,  Greek» 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c ;  and  throughly  verfed  in  all  branches 
of  ufeful  learning,  as  philology,  criticifm,  mathematics, 
pbilofophy,  hiftory,  antiquities,  and  the  like.  He  ac- 
cuftooied  himfelf  to  much  thinking,  as  well  as  to  much 
reading :  he  was  indeed  of  opinion,  that  a  man  might  eafily 
read  too  much  ;  for  he  coniidered  the  helluo  librorum  and 
the  true  fchoiar,  as  two  very  different  charaders.  The  love 
of  truth  and  reafon  made  him  love  free-thinking  i  and,  as 
far  as  the  world  would  bear  it,  frec-fpeaking  too.  He  com* 
pofed  a  great  number  of  works,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  burned,  during  the  two  or  three  Jail  years 
of  his  life  :  but  fome  imperfect  (ketches  remain. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  he  publi(hed  his  treatlle,  in- 
tttled,  Thi  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated :  a  work,  for  which 
fo  great  a  demand  was  made,  that  more  than  ten  thou(and 
were  fold  in  a  very  few  years*     He  had  fcarcely  compleated 
the  publication  of  it,  when  he  unfortunately  broke  an  arm  i 
nnd  this,  adding  (Irength  to  diftempers,  that  had  been  growing 
upon  him  for  fome  time,  accelerated  his  death  :  which  hap- 
pened upon  the  29th  of  Odober,   1724.     He  was  a  tender, 
humane,  and  in  all  refpeds  worthy  man  ;  but  is  reprefented 
to  have  had  fomething  of  the  irafcible  in  his  conftitution  and 
temperament.     His  Religion  ,of  Nature  Delineated  expofed 
him  to  the  cenfure  of  our  zealous  chriftians,  as  if  he  had 
put  a  flight  upon  chriftianity  by  laying  fo  much  ftrefs,  as  he 
does  in  this*  work,   upon  the  obligations  of  truth,  reafon, 
aad  virtue ;  and  by  making  no  mention  of  revealed  religion, 
nor  even  fo  much  as  dropping  the  leaft  and  moft  diftant  hints 
ip  its  favor.     It  has  indeed  made  him  pals  for  an  unbeliever 
of  revelation  with  others,  who  have  not  exprefied  any  zeal 
at  all  for  it ;  for  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke  fuppofes  Pr.  Clarke 
Vol.  XI.  •  Ff  to 
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Boiin.         to  have  had  him  in  his  eye«  when  he  defcrtbed  his  fouitk 

kfo'^^kd '*  ''ort  of  theifts.     Mr.  Wollafton  held  and  has  alTeited  the  be- 

works,  frag-  \nfr  and  attributes  of  God,  natural  and  moral ;  a  provideDoe. 

'  general  and  particular  ;  the  obligations  to  morality ;  the  im-  \ 

materiality  and  immortality  of  the  foul ;  a  future  ftate  ;   and 

Clarke's  fourth  fort  of  theifts  held  and  afierted  the  fame; 

But  whether  Mr.  Wollafton,  like  thofe  theifts^  rejeded  all 

above  this  in  the  fyftem  of  revelation,  cannot  with  any  cer* 

^dence!  of'  ^^'"^7  ^  Concluded,  and  though  at  the  fame  time  the 


Naturmi  and  trary  perhaps  may  not  appear :  becaufe,  whatever  might  have 
ReU^cA^  ^^^  thought  neceflary  to  prevent  offence  from  being  taken, 
it  was  not  eflcntial  to  Mr.  Wollafton's  defign  to  meddle  with 
ftvealed  religion.  In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Bolingbroke  has 
treated  Mr.  Wollafton's  Religion  tf  Nature  Delimaui^  as  a 
fyftem  of  theifm  ;  which  it  ceruinly  is,  whether  Mr.  Wol- 
lafton was  a  believer,  or  not.  His  lordfliip  calls  it  *<  ftiai^ 
<<  theifm,  as  dogmatical  and  abfurd  as  artificial  theology," 
ai>d  has  fpent  feveral  pages  to  prove  it  fo ;  yet  allows  the  au* 
thor  of  it  to  have  been  *<  a  man  of  parts,  of  learning,  a 
<*  phUofopher,  and  a  geometrician."  We  add  too,  without 
interfering  with  his  lordlhip's  cenfures,  that  The  Rjeligimn  9/ 
Nature  Delineated  is  one  of  the  heft  written  books  in  tiae 
Englifti  language ;  which  we  note  the  more  particularly,  as 
that  part  of  its  merit  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fufficiently 
attended  to.  It  had  ufualiy  been  printed  in  4to :  the  (eventh 
edition  was  printed  1750  in  8vo,  to  which  are  added  an  ac- 
count of  the  author,  and  alfo  a  tranflation  of  the  notes  into 
'  Engllfti.  ( There  is  prefixed  an  adverdfement  by  Dr.  John 
Clarke,  late  dean  of  Saliibury,  which  informs  us,  that  this 
work  was  in  great  efteem  with  her  late  majefty  queen  Caro- 
line, who  commanded  him  to  tranilate  the  notes  into  Englilh 
for  her  own  ufc. 

Mr.  Wollafton's  body  was  carried  down  to  Great- Finbo- 
rough  in  Suffolk,  (one  of  his  eftates,  and  afterwards  die 
principal  refidence  of  his  eldeft  fon)  and  laid  clofe  by  the 
fide  of  his  deccafed  wife:  agreeably  to  the  two  following 
epitaphs,  infcribed  upon  their  common  monument,  which, 
as  they  were  compofed  by  himfclf,  cannot  but  gratify  a  co- 
riofity  in  the  reader : 
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(Re,  ad  imum  parietein»  fita  eft 

CATHARINA, 

GULIELMI  WOLLASTON 

Hujus  Mandril  Finbtirienfis  Domini*  &c» 

Uxor  xvpi^c*  ac  dilediffima; 

£  qua  proleni  itle  nilmerofam  U  pulchrani 

fufcepit, 

IpQ.  olim  pulcherrio)^ 

Ob.  Julii  2i,  A.  C.  1720,  -^t.  50. 

Sepiilchrumqtie  oecupavit 

Conjugt  fecum  commune  futurum : 

Ut  qui  cohjundiifirtii  vixerunt, 

Etiam  mdrtuiy  miftis  ciheribus,  umaniuf4 

Nov,  6,   1724. 

Juxta  reliquiae  CAT ti A RINjS;  fuaft 

Ipfius  GULIELMI  WOLLASTO?! 

Condlci  funt  cineres  pfomifE. 

Fuit  is,  (i  quis  aveat  fcire, 

Genere  ortus  perantiquo^   nee  ighobili ; 

Academicis  difcipliilis  ijnbutus  Cantabrigis^^ 

Quibus  ibi  ftuduit  per  annos  plus  feptem  j 

Hzreditate  amfjla,  numine  favcnte,  au&us  ; 

Vaietudine  tamen  fua,  parum  firma> 

Hominumque  corriiptis  moribus  &  judiciis  iniquis 

Diligenter  expenfis  ac  seftimatis, 

Vit^  privatsb  iter  fumpfit : 

Suonim  faluti  &  commodis  profpiclens; 

Bonis  literis  animtim  excolchsj  vel  obledlalis| 

Spretis  fama  ak|ue  honoribus, 

^tiatn  oblatid. 

Veri  confcientia  tacita  conterttus* 

Cum  vixiffet  ann,  65,  di.  217,  "^ 

Curfu  quern  Deui  dederat  peraAo^ 

Fat6  ceffit; 

VTOdD  (Akthont)  an  Eminem  Eftglllh  ilhttqiiattan 
and  biographer*  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Wood,  bachelor  of 
arts  and  of  the  civil  law  i  and  was  born  at  Oxford  the  17th 
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of  December  1632.     He  was  fent  to  New^collegc  (chqolik 

r«  A^^h**^  ^^^^  ^*^y^ '"  ^^^'  '  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^^*  ^^^  removed  to  the  fitt 

«<  Wood^lo  fchool  at  Thame  in  Oxfordfbire,  where  he  continued  till  1646, 

«•  the  year  Then  he  became  a  member  of  Merton-coHege,  where  he 

<c  InitVenby  ^^^^  ^^^  degrees  in  art9 ;  a  bachelor's  in  1652,  a  mafter's  ia 

•'himfelf."     1655. 

Mr^HesLtnt,       ^^  1660,  he  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his,  Hlftmi 
inthcfecond   ^  Jntiquitates  Vniverjitatis  Oxonienjis^  which  was  publiflied 
**Can^Viii-  ^^  '674,  in  two  volumes,  folio.     The  firft  volume  contains 
«  dinar.        the  antiquities  of  the  univerfity  in  general,  and  the  fecood 
tt  Acad!"**     i^o(e  of  the  particular  colleges.     This  work  was  written  \fj 
«« Oxon.        the  author  in  Englilh,  and  fo  well  efteemed,  that  the  uni- 
^**^  *       verfity  procured  it  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin,  which  is  the 
language  it  was  publifhcd  in.     The  author  fpent  eight  years 
about  it,  and  was,   as  we  are  told,  at  the  pains  to  extrafi 
it  from  the  bowels  of  antiquity.     As  to  the  tranflating  it  into 
Latin,  Mr.  Wood  himfelf  has  given  an  account  of  it.    He 
tells  u«,   that  Dr.  Fell,  having  provided  one  Peers,  t  ba- 
chelor of  arts  of  Chrift-churcb,  to  tranflate  it,  (cnt  to  him 
for  fome  of  thfe  Englifli  copy,  and  fet  the  tranflator  to  work; 
who  however  was  fometimc  before  he  could  make  a  verfion 
to  his  mind*     **  But  at  length  having  obtained  the  knack, 
*'  fays  Mr.  Wood,  he  went  forward  with  the  work  ;  yet  all 
**  the  proofs,  that  came  from  the  prefs,  M'ent  through  the 
"  doflor's  hands,  which  he  would  corred,  alter,  or  dafli 
**  out,  or  put  in  what  he  pleafed :  which  created  a  great 
«<  deal  of  trouble  to  the  compofer  and  author,  but  there  was 

r 

<'  no  help.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  carried  all  things  at 
*<  his  pleafure  fo  much,  that  many  looked  upon  th«  copy  as 
*'  fpoiled  and  vitiated  by  him.  Pe^rs  was  a  fuUcn,  dogged, 
**  clownifli,  and  perverfe  fellow  ;  and  when  he  (aw  the  au- 
**  thor  concerned  at  the  altering  of  his  copy,  he  would  alter 
,  <<  it  the  more,  and  ftudy  to  put  things  in,  that  might  vex 
*<  him,  and  yet  pleafc  his  dean  Dr.  Fell."  And  he  Sifter- 
wards  complains,  how  ^^  Dr.  Fell,  who  printed  the  book  at 
*'  his  own  charge,  took  fo  much  liberty  of  putting  in  and 
**  out  what  he  pleafed,  that  the  author  was  fo  far  from  de- 
*'  dicatirig  or  prefeirtirvg  the  book  to  any  one,  that  he  wo«M 
**  fcarce  own  it."  Among  the  Genuine  Remains  of  Dr.Tho- 
mas  Barlow,  biihop  of  Lincoln,  publiflied  by  Sir  Peter  Pett 
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in  1693  8vo,  arc  two  letters  of  that  prelate,  febtting  to  this 

pvork.     In  ihc  firft  letter,  we  have  the  following  paffage : 

^^  What  you  fay  of  our  late  antiquities,  is  too  true.    We  are  Barlow's 

^«  alarmed  by  many  letters,  not  only  of  falfc  Latin,  but  fadfe  RcnJ][]^^». 

**  £nglt&  too,  and  many  bad  charafters  caft  on  good  men;  p.  181. 

**  dpecially  on  the  anti-arminians,  who  are  all  made  feditious 

*  *  pecfoBS,  icrfmatics,  if  not  heretics :  nay,  our  firft  reformers 

^*  are  made  fanatics.     This  they  tell  me  ;  and  our  judges  of 

*^  aifise,  now  in  town,  fay  no  lefs.     I  have  not  read  one  leaf 

*<  of  the  book  yet ;  but  I  fee,  I  ihall  be  neceffitated  to  read 

^^  it  over,  that  I  may  with  my  own  eyes  fee  the  faults,  and 

^^  (fo  far  as  I  am  able)  endeavour  the  mending  of  them.  Nor 

^^  do  I  know  any  other  way,  but  a  new  edition,  with  a  real 

^^  correfiion  of  all  faults  ;  and  a  declaration,  that  thofe  mif- 

*^  carriages  cannot  juftly  be  imputed  to  the  univeriity,  as  in- 

^^  deed  they  cannot,  but  to  the  paffion  and  imjn'udence,  if 

«^  not  impiety,  of  one  or  two,  who  betrayed  the  truft  repofed 

*^  in  them,  in  the  managing  the  edition  of  that  book."   In 

tbe  fecond  letter,  after  taking  notice  that  the  tranflation  was 

made  by  the  order  and  authority  of  the  dean  of  Chrift- 

Church;  ^at  not  only  the  Latin,  but  the.  hiftory  itfelf,  is  in 

-many  things  ridiculoufly  falfe ;  and  then  producing  pailages 

'tks  proofs  of  both ;  he  concludes  thus.     **  Mr.  Wood,  the 

*^  compiler  of  thdfe  antiquities,  was  bimfelf  too  favourable 

'^  to  papifts;   and  has    often  complained  to  me,  that  at 

*^  Chrift-Church  fome  things  were  put  in,  which  neither 

••  were  in  his  original  copy,  nor  approved  byhim.     Tbe 

*^  truth  is  ;  not  only  the  Latin,  but  alfo  lhe*niatter  of  thofe 

*^  antiquities,  being  erroneous  in  feveral  things,  may  prove 

^*  fcandalous,  and  give  our  adverfarics  fome  occafion  to  cen- 

*♦  fure,  not  only  tbe  univerfity,  but  the  church  of  England 

^^  and  our  reformation.     Sure  I  am,  that  the  univerfity  had 

^<  no  hand  in  compofing  or  approving  thofe  antiquities  5  and 

*«  therefore  the  errors  which  arc  in  them,  cannot  dt  jure  be 

**  imputed  to  the  univerfity,  but  muft  lie  upon  Chrift-Church 

**  and  the  compofer  of  them.*' 

Afterwards  Mr.  Wood  undertook  another  work,  imitled 
A^na O^eonienfesj  which  was  publiflied  in  1691,  folio;  and 
tke  Second  edition  was  printed  in  1721  folio,  with  this  title: 
**  ATMENJE  QXQNIENSES.   An  txaet  hijiory  of  all  the 
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<  JFritiTS  4m4  BiJb^fSy  tvfy  hove  bad  tbtlr  edutatlpn  in  di 

*  mc/i  ancient  and/umous  Vniverjity  of  Oxford^  from  the  ^ 

*  tuntb  year  of  King  Henry  the  feventb^  4.  D,  1 500,  t9  A 
«  Auth^r^s  death  in  l^oveniher  1 695,  Reprefenttng  tha  bir^ 
^  Jortune^    frefernunty   and  death  of  all  tboje  Authcrs  mJ 

*  Prelates^  the  great  accidents  of  their  iives^  and  the  fau  m 
\  cbara&er  of  their  writings.    To  which  are  aeuUd^  the  Psjn 

*  or  Annals^  of  the  jatd  Umverfsty.  In  two  voiunus.  The  je 
f  cond  edition  very  much  corre&ed  and  enlarged  \    tuitb  A 

<  addition  of  above  500  new  lives  from  the  Author* s  a:igk 
^^  f^al  ma^ufcript  "  Impartiality  and  verac  ty  beiog  qua^hk 
fo  efiential  in  an  hiftofiani  that  all  other  qualities  wi'hoB 
them  cannot  ipake  a  hiftory  good  for  any  thing,  Mr.  Woo 
has  taken  fomp  pains  to  prove,  that  thefe  great  qualiti^  wen 
|iot  wanting  in  him  \  and  for  that  purpofe  thought  it  expe 
4ient  to  prefix  to  his  work  the  following  account  of  bimiyf 
which  it  is  more  than  probable  that  cy^xy  reader  will  chinl 
cutious.  As  to  the  author  himfelf,  fays  hci  he  is  a  peribi 
«^  who  delights  to  converfe  more  with  the  dead,  than  witi 
*^  the  living,  and  has  neither  intereft  nor  inclination  to  flatiei 
^<  or  difgrace  any  man,  or  any  comipunity  of  men  of  what- 
^<  ever  denomination.  He  is  fuch  an  univerfal  lover  of  ail 
««  mankind,  that  he  could  wifh  there  was  fuch  a  ftanding 
f  <  meafure  of  merit  and  honor  agreed  upon  among  them  alli 
*^  that  there  might  be  no  cheat  put  upon  readers  and  whtcn 
f '  in  the  bufinefs  of  commendations.  But  fioce  every  one 
^<  will  have  a  double  ballance  herein,  one  for  himfelf  and 
^<  his  own  party,  and  another  for  his  adverfary  and  difientcrs; 
<'  all  he  pan  do  is  to  amais  and  bring  together,  what  everj 
i(  fide  thinks  will  make  beft  weight  for  themfelves.    Ld 

V  pofterity  hold  the  fcales  and  judge  accordingly  :  Jwim  coi^ 

V  que  deem  fofieritas  rependat.  -To  conclude :  the  reader  is 
<<  defired  to  know,  that  thjs  herculean  labour  had  been 
^<  more  proper  for  a  head  or  fellow  of  a  college,  or  for  a 
^\  public  profeflbr  or  officer  of  the  moft  noble  univerfity  of 
<*  Oxford,  to  have  undertaken  and  confummated,  than  the 
^<  author,  who  never  enjoyed  any  place  or  office  therein;  or 
^<  can  juflly  fay,  that  he  bath  eaten  the  bread  of  any  founder. 
*^  Alfo,  that  it  had  been  a  great  deal  more  fit  for  one,  vte 
^^  pretends  to  be  a  viitUQfo^  and  to  know  all  neo,  and  all 
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^  things  that  are  tranfaded ;  or  for  one,  who  frequents  much 

<'  focicty  in  common  rooms,  at  public  fires,  in  cofFee-houfes, 

^^  affignations,  clubs,  &c.  where  the  characters  of  men  and 

*(  their   works  are  frequently  difcuiTed :    but  the  author* 

*<  aJafs  !  is  fo  far  fi'om  frequenting  fuch  company  and  topics, 

*'  that  he  is  as  it  were  dead  to  the  world,  and  utterly  un- 

*^  known  in  perfon  to  the  generality  of  fchoiars  in  Oxon. 

*^  He  is\likewife  fo  great  an  admirer  of  a  folitary  and  retired 

'*  life,  diat  he  frequents  no  aflemblies  of  the  faid  univerfity, 

*^  hath  no  companion  in  bed  or  at  board,  in  his  ftudies, 

'*  walks,  or  journeys ;  nor  holds  communication  with  any,  . 

**  unlefs  with  fome,  and  thofe  very  few,  of  generous  and 

*'  noble  fpirits,  that  have  in  fome  meafure  been  promoters 

**  and  encouragers  of  this  work  :  and  indeed,  all  things  con- 

*<  fidered,  he  is  but  a  degree  different  from  an  afcetic,  as 

**  fpending  all  or  moft  of  his  time,  whether  by  day  or  night, 

^*  in  reading,  writing,  and  divine  contemplation.    However 

**  he  prefumes,  that  the  lefs  his  company  and  acquaintance 

^^  is,  the  more  impartial  his  endeavours  will  appear  to  the 

"  ingenious  and  learned,  to  whofe  judgments  only  he  fub- 

**  raits  them  and  hirafelf.'* 

But  as  unconne<3ed  as  Mr.  Wood  reprefents  himfelf  with 
all  human  things  and  perfons,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  his 
prejudices  and  attachments,  and  flrong  ones  too,  for  cer- 
tain notions  and  fy&ems ;  and  thefe  prejudices  and  attach* 
ments  will  always  be  attended  with  partialities  for  or  ^againft 
thofe,  who  ihall  be  found  to  favor  or  oppofe  thofe  notions 
or  fyftems.   They  had  their  influence  upon  Mr. Wood,  who, 
thou^  be  always  fpoke  to  the  beft  of  his  judgment,  and 
often  with  great  truth  and  exafinefs,  yet  fometimes  gave  way 
to  prejudice  and  prepoiTeffion.    Among  other  freedoms,  (for 
he  was  a  very  free  fpeaker,  and  not  the  lefs  agreeable  to  his 
readers  on  that  account,  who  love  to  hear  faid  by  others, 
what  they  would  not  fay  themfelves)  be  took  fome  with  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  their  late  chancellor,  which  expofed  him 
to  the  cenfure  of  the  univerfity.     He  had  obferved,  in  the 
life    of   judge  Glynne,    that    *'  after  the    refloration    of 
*'  Charles  II,  he  was  made  his  eldefl  feijeant  at  law,  by 
^^  the  corrupt  dealing  of  the  then  chancellor,"  who  was  the 
€arl  of  Clarendon  :  for  which  expreffion  chiefly  the  fucceed- 
uig  earl  pieferied  an  a£tion  in  the  vIce«chancellor's  court 
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dgainft  bim,  for  defamation  of  his  deceafed  father*  The  UToe 
of  the  proccfs  was  a  hard  judgment  given  againft  the  de^ 
fendant ;  which,  to  be  made  the  more  public,  was  put  into 
the  Gazette  in  thefe  words :   **  Oxford,  July  31,  1693.   On 
^<  the  29th  inftant,  Anthony  Wood  was  condemned  in  the 
"  vice^hancellor's  court  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for 
^  having  written  and  publifhed,  in  the  feccttid  volume  of  his 
<^  book,  intitled,  jfthena  Oxensenfes^   divers  infamous  Itbeb 
*<- againft  the  right  honourable  Edward  late  earl  ofClaren- 
^<  don^  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  chancellor  of 
^  the  faid  univerfity ;  and  was  therefore  banifhed  the  faid 
**  univerfity^  until  fuch  time  as  he  (hall  fubfcribe  fuch  apub- 
^'  lie  recantation,  as  the  judge  of  the  coiut  (hall  approve  cf^ 
"  and  give  fccurity  not  to  offend  in  the  like  nature  for  -che 
^  future :  and  his  faid  book  was  therefore  alfo  decreed  to  be 
^  burnt  before  the  public  theatre  ;  and' on  this  day  it  was 
f  ^  burnt  accordingly,  and  public  programma's  of  his  cxpul- 
^'  fion  are  already  affi3«;ed  in  the  three  ufual  places."  An  hiftb* 
Kenoet's      tiztij  who  has  recorded  this  cenfure,  fays,  that  it  V^as  cfie 
Hiftoiy  of    more  grievous  to  the  blunt  author,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  come 
Ajui,'^693.  from  a  party  of  men,  whom  he  had  the  leaft  difobliged.    lJv& 
bitternefs  had  been  againft  the  difiTenters  ;  but  of  all  the  zea- 
lous churchmen  he  Had  given  charaAers  with  ai  lingular  ttim 
of  efteem  and  aftedion.     Nay,  of  the  Jacobites,  and  eveb  of 
papifts  themfelves,  he  had  always  fpoke  the  moft  favourable 
things ;   and  therefore  it  was  really  the  greater  mortificaHon 
to  him,  to  feel  the  ftorm  coining  from  a  quarter,   where  he 
thought  he  leaft  deicrved,   and  might  leaft  expe£i  it.     For 
the  fame  reafon,  adds  the  hiftorian,  this  corre6tion  was  feme 
pleafure  to  the  preftyterians,  who  believed  there  was  a  rebuke 
tlue  to  him,  which  they  themfelves  were  not  able  to  paj. 
Mr.  Wood  was  animadverted  upon  likewife  by  bifiiop  Bomec 
in  his  ^'  letter  to  the  bifiK)p  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  con- 
**  cerning  a  book  of  Anthony  Harmer  (alias  Henry  Wharton) 
^  called,  A  Specimen  of  fome  ErrcM-s  and  Defers  in  the 
**  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,"  &c  j  upon  which,  in  r^j, 
lie  puUiihed  a  vindication  of  himfelf^  which  is  reprinted  be- 
fore the  fecond  edition  of  his  Athena  Ouwienfeu     In  ilhis  he 
«leclares,  that  <^  he  did  never  in  heat  and  forwardnefs  med- 
*^  die  with  a  fubjeft,  to  which  he  was  not  prepared  by  edn^ 
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*'  cation  and  a  due  method  of  ftudies  :  that  he  never  wrote 
^^  to  oblige  a  rifing  party^  or  to  infinuate  into  the  dcfpofersof 
*'  preferment ;  but  has  been  content  with  his  ftation,  and 
**  aimed  at  no  end  but  truth;  that  he  never  took  up  with  the 
*'  tranfcript  of  records,  where  the  original  might  beconfulted*; 
*^  nor  made  ufe  of  others  eyes,  when  his  own  could  ferve': 
**  that  he  never  wrote  in  poft  with  his  body  and  bit  thoughts 
**  ia  a  hurry,  but  in  a  fixed  abode,  and  with  a  deliberate 
^^  pen:  that  be  never  concealed  an  ungrateful  truth,  nor 
^'  flouriflied  over  a  weak  place,  but  in  fincerity  of  meaning 
*^  and  expreffion  has  thought,  an  hiftorian  ihouM  be  a  man 
^*  of  conicience :  that  he  has  never  had  a-paCion  to  oblige  or 
^*  forget,  but  has  been  a  free  and  independent  writer:  and  in 
*'  a  word,  that  he  confefles  there  may  be  roiibkes  in  modem 
**  things  and  peribns,  when  he  could  hare  no  evidence  but 
^^  from  the  information  of  living  friends,  or  perhaps  enemies  ; 
**  but  be  is  confident,  that  vHiere  records  are  cited,  and  where 
^<  authentic  evidence  could  poffibly  be  bad,  there  he  has  been 
*^  pun£hial  and  exa£t." 

Mr.  Wood  died  at  Oxford,  the  a9tfa  of  November  1695; 
and  the  circumftances  of  his  death  are  recorded  in  a  letter  of 
Dn  Arthur  Charlett,  redor  of  Univerfity  college,  to  arch* 
bifliop  Tenifon.  This  letter  was  poblifhed  by  Mr.  Hearne 
in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of,  Jobannis  Confratris  fS 
AtonachiGlafimienJis  Chronica,  Oxon.  1726  ;  and  as  it  illu- 
flrate^  the  chara^er  of  this  extraordinary  perfoh,  by  minutely 
defcribing  his  behaviour  at  the  mofl  important  and  critical 
of  all  feafbns,  we  have  thought  it  curious  enough  to  be  in- 
fcrted  here* 

Univerfity  college,  Dec.  i,  1695. 
"  May  it  pleafe  your  Grace, 

**  Having  been  abfent  fome  days  from  this  place,  I  crave 
««  leave  now  to  give  your  grace  an  account  of  the  death  of 
**  our  laborious  antiquary,  Mr,  Anthony  Wood.  Having 
^*  mifled  him  for  feveral  days  (more  particularly  becaufe  he 
**  had  left  feveral  queries  with  me  to  anfwer,  which  1  knew  . 
**  he  very  impatiently  dcfircd)  upon  enquiry  I  was  furprized 
**  CO  hear,  that  he  lay  a  dying  of  a  total  fuppreffion  of  urine. 
**  Immediately  I  fent  to  fee  him,  which  was  the  22d  of  No- 
^<  rember.   His  felations  fent  me  word,  there  were  no  hopes 
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f*  of  his  recovery,  being  the  i  ith  day ;  but  that  be  appre- 
^  bended  no  danger,  was  very  froward,  that  they  durft  ncK 
^  fpeak  to  him ;  that  therefore  they  did  very  much   beieccb 
^  me  to  come  to  bim,  being  the  only  perfon  they  could 
/        **  think  on,  that  probably  he  would  hearken  to.    I  was  very 
^  fenfible  of  the  difficulty,  but  having  been  fo  long  and  fami- 
^  liarly  acquainted,  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  go*  without 
^  delay.     His  relations  ventured  to  leave  his  doors  imlock- 
^^  ed  ;  fo  I  got  up  into  his  room,  which  be  never  let  me  fee 
^^  befoBe-   At  firft  fight,  poor  man,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  trem- 
*<  bling  and  diforder  of  mind  as  great  as  poflible.    I  fpoke  all 
^  the  comfortable  words  to  him  ^  and  complained  thatbe  wouM 
^  not  fend  for  me.     After  he  had  compoled  himfelf,    I  then 
^*  began  to  be  plain  with  him.     He  was  very  unwiUing  to 
^^  believe  any  thing  of  it,  infilling  that  he  was  very  wcif, 
^  and  would  come  to  fee  me  at  night.   I  was  forced  to  debate 
^^  the  point  with  him,  till  at  laft,  upon  menticMiing  a  parallel 
^  cafe  of  a  common  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  was  con- 
**  verfant  every  day,   he  yielded,  and  faid.  The  LsnTs  tvi/1 
^i  jaiijl  he  dme i  JVhat  would yau  have  me  do?  I  defired  him 
<^  to  lofe  not  a  minute  in  vain  complaints  and  remonftrances, 
/^  but  proceed  dirediy  to  fettle  his  papers,  that  were  fa  num&- 
^^  rottS  and  confufed.     He  then  alked.  Who  he  e»uld  truji  f 
"  I  advifcd  him  to  Mr.  Tanner  of  All  Souls,  for  wbofe  fide^ 
'^  lity  I  could  be  refponfibie.     His  anfwer  was,  he  thought 
<«  fo  too,  and  that  he  would  in  this,  and  all  the  other  par- 
^^  ticulars,  follow  my  advice  \  promifing  me  immediately  to 
.^'  fet  about  his  will^  and  prepare  for  the  (acrament  the  next 
"  day,  he  having  othcrwife  refolved  to  receive  oa  Chriftmas 
^^  Day^  I  was  extremely  glad  to  find  him  in  fo  good  a  temper, 
*'  and  having. difcourfed  with  him  about  feveraJ  things,  I  told 
^'  him  I  never  ^peded'to  fee  him  again,  and  therefore  took 
<<  my  laft  farewel;   telling  him,  I  (hould  hear  confiantly  by 
<^^  Mr.  Tanner.     After  1  came  home,  I  repeated  all  that  I 
t^  had  faid  in  a  long  letter  to  him,  being  fomewhat  jealous  of 
*'  him,  and  fent  it  by  Mr.  Tanner.     He  kept  his  word  pone- 
^^  tually,  and  immediately  fent  him  to  a  very  good  man,  his 
<^  confident,  to  pray  with  him,  appointing  his  hours,  received 
«^  the  facrament  the  next  morning  very  devoildy,  nsade  hk 
^^  willj  went  into  bis  ftudy  with  bis  two  friendsj,  Mr.  Biiie 

ccand 
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f*  and  Mr*  Tanner,  to  fort  thac  vaft  multitude  of  papen^ 
*f  notes,  letters,  &c.  About  two  buihels  full  he  ordered 
^*  for  the  fire  to  be  lighted,  as  he  was  expiring,  which  was 
ci  accordingly  done,  he  expreffing  both  his  knowledge  and 
««  approbation  -of  what  was  done  by  throwing  out  his  hands. 
♦*  He  was  a  very  ftrong  lufty  man,  aged  Tixty*five  years. 
^^  He  was  twenty  two  hours  a  dying.  God  Almighty  (pared 
*^  him  fo  long,  that  he  had  his  fenfes  entire,  and  full'  time  to 
^*  fettle  all  his  concerns  to  his  content,  having  writ  the  moft 
*'  minute  particulars  under  his  hand  about  his  funeral.  He 
*^  has  given  his  books  and  papers  to  the  univerfity,  to  be 
**  placed  next  his  friend  Sir  W.  Dugdale's  mamifcripts,  which  , 

^'  are  very  valuable  to  any  of  his  own  temper.  His  more 
*^  private  papers  he  has  ordered  not  to  be  opened  thefe  feven 
*^  years,  and  has  placed  them  in  the  cuflody  of  Mr.  Bifle  and 
^^  Mr.  Tanner,  ofwhofecare,  I  am  told,  he  makes  me  over- 
•f  feer.  The  continuation  of  his  Athena  Oxmitn/es^  in  two 
*^  volumes,  folio,  which  he  had  carried  on  to  die  19th  of 
^«  Odober  latt  (Dr.  Merret  and  Dudley  Loftus  beingthelaft) 
^^  he  gave  the  day  before  he  died  with  great  ceremony  to 
^<  Mr.  Tanner,  for  his  fole  ufe,  without  any  reftridions« 
^<  His  behaviour  was  very  well  during  his  illnefs  ;  was  very 
^'  patient  and  quiet,  efpecialiy  towards  the  latter  end.  He 
^  afkcd  pardon  of  all  that  he  had  injured,  and  defired  the 
^<  prayers  of  jill  the  public  congregations.  The  laft  night 
^^  he  was  very  decently  buried ;  all  the  particulars  were  pre- 
^*  fcribed  by  himfelf.  He  has  given  great  charge  to  bum 
^^  any  loofe  refle<9ing  notes.  I  beg  your  Grace's  pardon  for 
*•  this  long  hafty  letter,  and  crave  leave  to  remain^ 
^*  May  it  pleafe  your  Grace, 

**  Your  Grace's  moft  obedient, 
^^  and  moft  dutiful  Servant, 

*•  Ar.  Charlett.'* 

WOODWARD  (John)  an  eminent  Englilh  natural 
philofopher  and  phyfician,  was  of  a  gentleman's  family  both 

by  his  father  and  mother  ;    and  was  born  in  Derby  (hire  on  ^,rd*s 

the  ift  of  May  1665.  He  was  educated  at  a  country  fchool ;  Lnes  of  the 

where,  befDre  he  was  fixtepn  years  of  age,  he  was  well  ac-  owftim* 

quainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  and  had  made  a  conlidera-  Coiiegc»  ^ 

able  **^- 
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Ue  progrefs  in  the  Greek.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  Lon- 
don, and  pat  apprentice  (as  is  faid)  to  a  linnen  draper  ;  but 
lie  did  not  continue  long  in  that  bufineft,  before  be  betook 
bimfelf  wholly  to  his  ftudies^  which  he  purAied  with   uo- 
comnoa  diligence  and  application.     Some  time  after,    he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Peter  Barwick  the  phjrfician ; 
who,  finding  him  of  a  very  promifing  genius,  took  him  mi- 
der  his  tuition  in  his  own  family.     In  this  fituadon  he  con- 
tioued  to  apply  himfelf  to  philofophy,  anatomy  and  phyik ; 
till  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Ralph  Dutton  to  his  feat  at  Sher- 
borne in  Gloccfterlhire,  with  Dr.  Barwick  his  lady's  father : 
where  he  beg:in  thofe  obfervations  and  colle£tions  relating  to 
the  pie&nt  ftate  of  our  globe,  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  difcourfes  afterwards  puUiflied  on  that  fubjefl.     January 
the  i^th,  1692,  the  profeilbrihip  of  phyfie  inGreiham  collqp 
being  vacant,  Mr.  Woodward  was  choien  to  fill  it.    He  was 
tecommended  by  many  gentlemen  of  figure  in  the  learned 
faculties,  whofe  teftimonials  were  produced  in  his  favour; 
of  which  that  from  Dr.  Barwick  may  be  properly  inlertcd, 
becaufe  it  will  afford  fome  light  to  his  hifiory.  <^  I  do  faerdyy 
^<  certify,  that  I  have  been  particularly  well  acquainted  with 
<<  the  life  and  fludies  of  Mr.  John  Woodward  for  above 
^<  thefe  eight  years.     I  know  him  to  be  of  virtuoiis  life  and 
^<  fober  converfation.    He  ftudied  phyfie  in  my  family  almc^ 
<^  four  years.     Before  he  came  to  me,  he  had  made  a  very 
<<  great  progrefs  in  learning ;  and  ever  fince  he  hath  profe- 
<<  cuted  his  fludies  with  fo  much  induflry  and  fucceis,  that 
^*  he  hath  made  the  greateft  advance  not  only  in  pbjffic, 
<<  anatomy,  botany,  and  other  parts  of  natural  philofapfay, 
<<  but  likewife  in  hiftory,  geography,  mathematics,  philology, 
<<  and  all  other  ^ieful  learning,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew  of 
*<  his  age.     Nor  am  I  fingular  in  this  opinion  of  him,  be 
<*  being  to  my  certain  knowledge  very  much  refpeded  merely 
«'  upon  this  account  by  perfons  of  the  greateft  judgment  and 
**  learning  5  many  of  whom  would,  as  well  as  myfelf,  tefti^ 
<*  perfonally,  were  there  occafion,  much  more  than  I  hate 
**  here  in  writing.     Witnefs  my  hand  this  24th  day  of  Scp- 
*«  tember  1692, 

"  Peter  Bah  wick.** 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Woodward  was  then  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age ; 
and. from  what  is  faid  of  him  in  tliia  certificate,  it  appears* 
that  he  could  not  have  been  diverted  from  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudles  by  other  bufinefs,  above  two  or  three  years  su  tbo.. 
moft  :  and  even  during  that  time  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that 
he  never  meddled  with  books.    In  November  1693,  he  waa 
cbofcn  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  was  frequently  af- 
terwards one  of  their  council.     In  16959  he  obtained  his 
degree  of  do£tor  of  phyfic  by  a  patent  from  archbiihop 
Tenifon>  bearing  date  the.  4th  of  February ;  and  the  year 
following,  he  was  admitted  to  the  fame  degree  at  Cambridgr* 
and  a  member  of  Pembroke- hall  in  that  univerfity.  In  16959 
he  publiibed  ^'  ^n  ££ay  towards  a  Natural  Hifitry  of  the    , 
^<  Earth  and  tirnjirial  bodiiSy  ifpecially  mimrals  :  as  alfo  of 
<^  the  fea^  rivers^  andfprings.    fTith  an  account  of  the  tmi" 
<<  ver/al  doluge^  and  of  the  effects  tkat  it  bad  upon  tie  earthy** 
8vo :  this  at  leaft  is  the  title  of  the  fecond  editbn  in  1702, 
and  of  the  third  in  1723.     He  called  it  an  efiay,  becaufe  it 
was  defigned  (as  he  faid)  to  be  followed  by  a  larger  work 
upon  the  fame  fubjed,  of  "ivhich  that  was  but  a  fpecimen. 
Soon  after  its  appearance,  it  met  with  the  ufual  .fate  of 
writings,  that  pretend  to  any  thing  new  ;   being  highly  ap- 
plauded by  fome,  and  as  vigoroufly  attacked  by  others,  who 
either  queftioned  the  truth  of  the  principles  advanced  in  it,  or 
charged  the  author  with  plagiarifm.     But  fo  earneft  was  the 
doSor  in  the  purfuit  of  this  fubjeA,  that  the  year  after  his 
book  came  out,   1696,   he  publiflied  a  pamphlet,  intitled 
**  Brief  inftruSions  for  making  obftrvations,  in  all  parts  of 
^^  the  world  \  as  alfo  for  colle£fingy  preferving^  and  fending 
<*  ffuer  natural  things^**  &c.  Wherein  he  requefts  all  perfons, 
who  had  curiofity  or  opportunity,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  engage  in  this  u(eful  undertaking,  for  the  improvement  of 
natural  knowledge. 

In  June  1698,  he  was  admitted  a  candidate  of  the  college 
of  pbyficians ;  and  in  1702,  chofen  fellow.  In  1699,  he 
publiQied  in  the  Philoibphical  Tranfa£Uons,  <<  Some  Thoughts 
*^  and  Experiments  concerning  Vegitatien^**  in  1713,  "  iZr-  ^•*53» 
*^  marks  upon  the  ancient  and  prefent  State  of  London^  occa* 
^^  fumed  by  fome  Roman  Urns^  Coins^  and  other  Antiquities 
*<  latetf  difcovered^'*  a  third  edition  of  which  was  printed  in 


1^23,  8to:  in  1714,  Naturalit  Htfioria  TeUttrU  ittuflraU 
t^  auaay  una  cum  ejufatm  defenfiont,  ptafertim  contra  nup^at 
tljeaictus  Camerdriu  &c.     The  anfwer  to  Camer  anus  was 
afterwards  franflatea  into  Englifli  with  the  following  title. 
^^TbeNaturalHifi^  af  the  Earth  illujlrated,  thtarged aZ 
«•  dtfenitd:  Written  orginally  in  Latin,  and  now  frrft  made 
«  Engliffi  by  Benjamin  Holloi^ay,'  L.  L;  B.  and  F.  R    S  " 
1726,  8vo.    Tb  Whi6h  Were  added.  Four  titters  *writt«' 
by  Dn  Woodi>4rd  ufTon  the  fame  fub^cfl ;   as  alfo  feveral 
papers  inferted  bjr  the  tranflator  in  liis  intrbduaion,-  which 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  dodor  ftom  his  lareer 
woric,  mentioned  above.    In  1718,    he  publiihed    «'«  h>t 
«  State  ofPhyM  end  cfDifeafe,  •  tbhb  en  inquiry  into  tht 
«  cauftt  0/  the  late  increafe  of  them',  but  more  particular!,  rf" 
«»  the  Small  Pox.    With  fome  confiderations  upon  the  nerv  trac^ 
«  ttce  of  purging  in  that  difeafe ."  &c.  in  8vo.    This  new 
praaice  of  purging  in  the  putrid  or  fecond  fisver  in  the  iinall 
pox-  had  been  begun  and  encouraged  by  the  dodbrs  Frcini 
ioAMeadi  and  it  was  againft  the  authority  of  thefc  emineftt 
phyficiahs,  that  Dr.  Woodward's  book  was  chiefly  dircfled 
It  laid  the  foundation  of  a  bitter  controverfy,  of  which  fome 
^rtide        account  has  already  been  given ;  and  Dr.  Mead  retained  a 
i^M^AD.  ^™'*  °f  ^''^  '"J^Tt  «  he  thought  it,  for  many  years  after,  as 
appears  from  the  preface  to  his  treatife  on  the  Small  Pox  • 
where  he  gives  a  (bort  hiftory  of  the  aflair,  and  alfo  throw^ 
fome  perfonal  refleaions  on  Dr.  Woodward,  which  would 
have  been  inexcufable  in  the  heat  of  the  controverfy,  and 
were  certainly  much  more  fo  near  thirty  years  after. 

Dr.  Woodward  declined  in  his  health  a  confiderabic  time 
before  he  died,  and  though  he  had  all  along  continued  to 
prepare  materials  for  his  large  work,  relating  to  the  Natural 
Hiftoiy  of  the  Earth,  yet  it  was  never  fini(hed  ;   but  only 
fome  colleaions,  faid  to  have  been  detached  from  it,  were 
printed  at  different  times,  as  enlargements  upon  particular 
topics  in  his  Effay.     He  was  confined  firft  to  his  houfe,  and 
afterwards  to  his  bed,  many  mondis  before  his  death.    Du. 
ring  this  time,  he  not  only  drew  up  inftnnSUons  for  the  dif- 
pofal  of  bis  books  and  other  coUeftions,  but  alfo  compieated 
and  fent  to  tbe  prcfs  his  «  Method  of  F^ffih"  m  Englifh. 
and  lived  to  fee  the  whole  of  it  printed,  except  tht  laft  fbeet. 

He 
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died  in  Greiham  college,  thje  25th  of  April  172$;   an^ 
wsis  buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey.     After  his  death,  came 
>ut  in   1728,  the  two  following  works :  «*  i.  Foffxls  of  ail 
^*  kindij  digeftid  into  a  method  fuitabk  to  their  mutual  rela-- 
^  tion  €md  affinity^  &c.  8vo.     2.  A  Catalogue  of  Foffils  in  thi 
"  coileGion  of  John  Woodward^   M.  Z)."   in  two  volumes, 
Svo.    By  his  laft  will,  he  founded  a  ledure  In  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  to  be  read  there  upon  his  **  Effay  towards  the 
*•  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earthy  his  Defence  of  it,  his  Dif 
**  courff  of  Vegetation^  and  his  State  of  Phjjic  ;**  for  which 
he  ordered  lands  of  150 1.  per  annum  in  South- Britain  to 
be  purchafed  and  conveyed  to  that  univerfity,  and  out  of  this 
an  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  the  ledurer :  who  after 
the  death  of  his  executors  Dixie  Windfor,  Hugh  Bethel, 
Richard  Graham,  Efqrs,  and  colonel  Richard  King,  is  to  be 
chofen  by  the  archbidiop  of  the  province,  the  biihop  of  the 
diocefe,  the  prefldents  of  the  college  of  phyficians  and  of  the 
royal  fociety,  the  two  members  of  parliament,  and  the  whole 
fenate  of  the  univerfity.     This  ledlurer  to  be  a  batchelor^ 
to  have  no  other  preferment ;  to  read  four  leAures  a  year  in 
Engliih  or  Latin,  of  which  one  to  be  printed ;  to  have  the 
cuftody  of  the  two  cabinets  of  foffils,  given  by  the  dodor  to 
the  univerfity,  and  to  (hew  them  three  days  in  each  week 
gratis ;  and  to  be  allowed  ten  pounds  per  annum  for  making 
experiments  and  obfervations,   and  keeping  correspondence 
with  learned  men.     Vanity  often  defeats  the  very  end  it  pro- 
pofes,  and  certainly  did  fo  here  ;  for  it  was  next  to  impofC^ 
ble,  that  the  conditions  prefcribed  could  be  obferved  with 
any  punduality  :  the  consequence  of  which  is,  as  always  in 
fuch  cafes,  that  the  whole  affair  gradually  falls  into  negleA 
and  oblivion.    Dr.  RadclifFe  managed  his  donations  at  Ox- 
ford in  a  far  better  way,  as  being  fure  to  keep  his  name  con- 
ftantly  in  ufe,  fo  long  as  the  univerfity  itfelf  (hould  fubfifL 
A  Woodwardian  profeflbr  however  was  appointed  in  1731  - 
and  he  was  the  very  ingenious  and   learned  Dr.  Conyers 
Middleton,  who  opened  the  le£)ures  with  an  elegant  Latin 
oration  in  praife  of  the  founder,  and  upon  the  ufefulnefs  of 
his  inftitution.     Dr.  Middleton  refigned  that  province  about 
two  years  after,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  (nowDr.)  Charles 
Mafgn,  felk)W  of  Trinity  college ;  who,  after  the  example 

of 
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af  bis  ftcicceBoff  published  his  iaaugursition  fpeech  in  die 
year  1734. 

Dn  Woodwacd  wa»  buried,  as  we  bave  faid,  in  Welb> 
miniler  abbey  i  and  there  is  a  flat  ftone,  with  a  (hort  inlcr^ 
tioo»  over  htni.  But  at  fooie  di(famc«  from  the  grave,  a 
beautiful  monument  of  white  marble  is  ereded  to  his  me- 
mory, which  reprefents  Philofophy  by  a  female  figiire,  fitda^ 
and  looking  upwards.  In  her  left  hand  ihe  holds  a  lhieM» 
whereon  is  the  dolor's  head  in  bafs^relief,  fupportcd  on  bcr 
knee ;  and  her  right  arm  refts  upon  two  boo4s  lying  on  a 
pillar,  with  a  icepter  in  that  hand,  pointing  downwards  to  a 
pedefial  ornamented  with*various  plants  and  fofiIa»  on  tha 
front  of  which  is  the  following  larger  infcription  : 

M.  S.^ 

Joannis  Woodward, 

Medici  celeberrimi, 

Philofopbi  nobiliifimi : 

Cujus 

Ingenium  &  doSrinam 

Scripta  per  terrarum  fere  orbeoi 

pervulgata  j 

Liberalitatem  vero  &  patriae  caritatem 

Academia  Cantabrigienfis, 

Muniiicentia  ejus  auda, 

Opibus  ornata, 

In  perpecuum  declarabit. 

Natus  Ka!.  Maij   A.  D.  1665, 

Obiit  7  Kal.  Mail  A.  D.  1728. 

Richardus  King 

Tribunus  Militum  Fabrumque  Prxfec^ua 

Amico  optime  de  fe  merito 

D.  S.  P. 

WOOLSTON  (Thomas)  an^Englifli  divine,  very 
Lifbof  Mr.  famous  in  his  day,  was  born  in  the  year  1669  atNortbamp- 
WooiAoo,  ^^„  where  his  father  was  a  reputable  tradefman.  After  a 
paitial  Ac-  proper  education  at  a  grammar  fchool,  he  was  entered  of 
count  of  his  gidncy  College  in  Cambridge ;  where  be  took  both  the  de- 
Londll^ss.  greea  in  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was  choiai 

2  fellow 
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ellow  of  his  college.    His  firft  appearance  as  an  author  wu 

n    the  year  1705 ;  when  he  printed  at  Cambridge  a  work, 

ntitled  «^  The  oM  Apology  for  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian 

*  Religion  againft  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  revhrcd/'  8vo* 

Fhough  there  were  in  this  performance  fome  fingular  notions 

ftdvanced)  and  a  new  manner  of  defending  chriftianity  pro- 

pofed,  yet  there  was  nothing  that  gave  offence ;  and  many 

things^  which  fliewed  great  ingenuity  and  learning.     From 

tbis  tiflie  to  the  year  1720,  Mr.  Woolfton  puUUhed  no- 

tbiog ;  and  led,  as  he  had  done  before,  a  college-life,  apply^ 

ing  himfelf  indefatigably  to  his  ftudies,  which  were  chiefly  in 

(Mvinity  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers.    In  the  year  17209 

Ke  publiflicd  a  Latin  diflertation,  intided,  De  Poutii  PHati  ad 

Wibtrimm  Epijiala  circa  ns  Jefu  Chrifii  gtftas.     Per  Myfia*^ 

gagum:  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  Pontius  Pilate 

wrote  a  letter  to  Tiberius  CaeTar  concerning  the  works  of 

Chrift,  but  that  the  epiflle  delivered  down  to  us  under  that 

Jiasne,  among  the  writings  of  the  fathers  was  foiled.     The 

fame  ]rcar,  he  publifhed  another  pamphlet  in  Latin,  with  the 

title  of>  Origenis  Adamaviii  Renati  Efifiola  adDo£l§ris  ff^tit^ 

teium^  .  ffatirlaruliuniy    Wbijianium^    aliofqui  literates   hujus 

f^culi  dijputateresy  circa  fidem  vere  erthodoxam  &  fcriptura» 

rum  intirpretationemi  and  foon  after,  a  fecond  epiflle  with  the 

fame  title.     That y^r^r  jtlitgoricus^  or  rage  of  allegorizing 

the  letter  of  the  holy  fcriptures  into  myftery,  with  which  this 

writer  was  incurably  infeded,  began  now  to  (hew  itfelf  more 

openly  to  the  world,  than  it  had  hitherto  done.    In  the  years 

1720  and  1 72 1,  he  publifhed  two  letters  to  Dr.  Bennet: 

one  *'  upon  this  queftion,  whether  the  people  called  quakers 

^  do  not  the  neareft  of  any  other  fed  of  religion  refemble 

<*  the  primitive  chriftians  in  principles  and  pra£tice  ?  by  A* 

*^  riftpbulus  :*'  the  other,  *' in  defence  of  the  apoftles  and 

**  primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  for  their  allegorical  inter- 

**  pretation  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  againft  the  minifters  of  the 

*^  letter  and  literal  commentators  of  this  age }''  and  foon  after 

an  anfwcr  to  thefe  two  letters,  in  all  which  his  view  appears 

to  have  been,  rather  to  be  fevere  upon  the  clergy,  thaif  to 

defend  either  apoftles,  fathers,  or  quakers.     In  1722,  he 

puUiflied  a  piece,  intitled,  ^^  TheexaA  Fitnefi  of  the  Time, 

^*  in  which  Chrift  was  manifefted  in  (he  PJefh,  ^demonftrated 
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<*  by  Reafon  againft  the  Objedions  of  the  old  Gentiles,  ani 
*<  of  modern  Unbelievers/*  This  was  well  enough  recehr- 
cd,  as  fhewing  much  learning,  and  having  in  it  forpe  goal 
things.  It  was  writteq  twenty  years  before  its  publicatioD, 
and  delivered  as  a  public  exercife  both  in  Sidney  colkgp 
chapel,  and  in  St.  Mary's  church  ;  as  Mr.  Woolfton  him- 
felf  obferves,  in  his  dedication  of  it  to  Dr.  Fifhery  mafter  «{ 
Sidney  college.  In  the  years  1723  and  1724,  came  out  Iw 
four  ^^  Free  Gifts  to  the  Clergy,*'  and  his  own  *^  Anfwcr^ 
to  them,  in  five  feparate  pamphlets :  in  which  he  attacb 
the  clergy  with  his  ufual  difaffedion  towards  them,  who 
however  had  not  a  fair  occafion  of  laying  hold  on  him  yet: 
/or,  though  he  exprefied  no  regard  for  them,  yet  he  exprefled 
a  very  great  one  for  religion ;  and  did  what  fome  may  think 
more  than  neceilary  to  defend  it,  when  in  1726  he  publifk- 
ed  <<  A  Defence  of  the  thundering  Legion  agiunft  Mr.  Moyle^ 
-    **  Diffcttation/' 

But  now  the  (cafbn  of  trouble  was  at  hand*  About  tfaii 
time  he  publiihed  his  ^*  Moderator  between  an  Infidel  and 
**  Apoftate,*'  and  two  <<  Supplements  to  the  Moderator:" 
occafioned  by  the  controveriy  between  Mr-  Collins  and  1ms 
opponents  concerning  the  <^  Grounds  and  Rea(bna  of  the 
*^  Chriftian  Reli^n."  In  thefe  pieces,  he  purfued  his  aUe> 
gorical  fcheme,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  latter;  and,  widi 
regard  to  the  miracles  of  Cbrift,  not  only  contended  ferfiib* 
lime  and  myftical  interpretations  of  them,  but  alio  aftrted 
that  they  were  not  rSal  or  ever  actually  wrought.  Such  aA> 
fertions  were  not  to  be  born  in  a  chriftian  country,  and  there- 
fore he  was  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general ;  but  the  pn>- 
fecution  was  flopped  at  the  interceffion  of  Mr.  Whifton.  In 
1727, 1728,  J 729  and  173c,  were  publKhed  his  *^  fix  Di(^ 
courfes  on  the  Miracles  of  Chrift,"  and  his  two  <<  Defences" 
of  them.  The  fix  difcourfes  are  dedicated  to  fix  bifliops : 
to  Gibfon,  bi(hop  of  London  ;  to  Chandler,  bifliop  of  Lich- 
field ;  to  Smalbroke,  bifliop  of  St.  David's ;  to  Hare,  biihop 
of  Chichefter  ;  to  Sherlock,  bifliop  of  Bangor ;  to  Pottery 
bifliop  of  Oxford  :.  and  though  they  are  all  infulted  and  ridi- 
culed, yet  it  is  done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  perhaps  the  graveft 
man  alive  could  not  read  them  without  fmtling.  There  i$  alio 
a  great  deal  of  merriment  and  humour  in  the  difirourles  diero^ 
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fclves :  buttiien  the  proftnenefi  and  blafphemy,  with  which  it- 
s  mixed,  cannot  but  excite  an  horror,  and  of  courfe  ftifle 
kll  emotions  to  mirth.    What  Mr.  Woolflon  undertakes  to 
>rove,  ia,  that  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  as  we  find  them 
n  the  eyangclifts,  however  related  by  them  as  hiftorical  truths* 
nrere  not  real,  but  merely  allegorical ;  and  that  they  are  to  be 
interpreted,  not  in  a  literal,  but  only  in  myftical  ienfes.     His 
pretence  is,  that  the  Others  of  the  church  confidered  our  Sa* 
iriour*s  miracles  in  the  fame  allegorical  way,  that  he  does;  that 
m^  as  merely  allegorical,  and  excluding  the  letter :  but  this 
it  not  fo.    Some  of  the  fathers  indeed,  and  Origen  in  parti* 
cular,  did  not  confine  themfelvea  to  the  bare  letter,  butendea* 
roured,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  letter,  to  raife  fpiritual 
Bieanings,  and  to  allegorife  by  way  of  moral  application ;  and 
they  did  this,  not  only  upon  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  but  upon 
■Imoft  all  the  hifiorical  hSi^  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
orients:   but  they  never  denied  the  miracles  or  the  fads.   . 
Xbts  ftrange  and  enthufiaftic  fcheme  of  Mr*  \Vbolfton  was 
dfienfive  enough  of  itfelf,  but  infinitely  more  fo  froip  his 
manner  of  conducing  it :  for  he  not  only  argues  againft  the 
miracles  of  Chrift,  but  treats  them  in  a  moft  ludicrous  and 
indecent  way«    Innumerable  books  and  pamphlets  both  from 
bifliops  and  inferior  clergy  appeared  againft  his  difcourfes ; 
and,  what  was  far  worfe,  a  fecond  profecution  was  com* 
snenced  and  carried  on  with  vigour  againft  him.     At  his 
trial  in  Guildhall  before  the  lord  chief  juftice  Raymond,  he 
^loke  feveral  times  himfelf ;  and  among  other  things  urged, 
diat  '*  he  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  tried  by  a  fet  of  men, 
*<  who  though  otherwife  very  learned  and  worthy  perfons, 
«*  were  yet  no  more  judges  of  the  fubjeds  on  which  he 
**  wrote,  than  he  himfelf  was  a  judge  of  the  moft  crabbed 
^  points  of  law/'    He  was  fentenced  to  a  year's  iB4>rifon« 
menr,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  lOo/.     He  purchafcd  the  liberty 
of  the  rules  of  the  king's  bench,  where  he  continued  after 
die  expiration  of  the  year,  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine« 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  had  begun  his  foUicitations  at  court  for 
the  releafement  of  Mr.  Woolfton,  declaring,  that  he  did  not 
undertake  it  as  an  approver  of  bia  dodrines,  but  as  an  advo* 
cate  for  that  liberty,  which  he  himfelf  had  always  contended 
for:  but  he  was  hindered  from  effeding  it  by  his  deaths 
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vfaich  happened  toon  after  Ms.*  Woolfton's  commltiDei^ 
The  gmrtcft  obftrudioi^  Cd  bU  deliferance  from  confinemc^ 
was  the  obligaekm  of  fiyiA^  iiecurity  not  A)  offend  by  auf{ 
future  writings,  he  beiag  rcfolved  to  write,  agaiR  as  freely  ai 
before.  While  fome  fuppofed  this  author  not  in  eamefi,  bit 
iDeaniog  to  fubvert  chriftianitjr  under  a  pretence  of  defend- 
ing  it,  others  believed  him  diibrdered^  and  not  perfe^y  in 
his  ri^  mind :  and  many  circumflances  concurred  to  pcf* 
fiiade  to  the  latter  of  thefe  opinions. 

He  had.  been  deprived  of  his  fellowibip,  on  aocount  of 
non-refidence^  about  the  year  1721  $  from  which  time  he 
lived  moftly  in  London*  his  brother,  who  was  an  aldcnnaa 
df  Northampton,  sdlowing  him  30/.  per  annum.  As  the  iak 
<if  his  booics  was  very  great,  his  gains  arifing  from  them  naSt 
have  been  proportionable  ;  but  he  defrayed  all  the  expesce^ 
and  thofe  not  inconliderable,  which  his  publiihers  ^rere  fub- 
jeded  to  by  felling  them.  He  died  on  Saturday  the  27th  of 
January  I732«3,  after  an  illnefs  of  four  days  ;  and  a  frtf 
minutes  before  his  death,  uttered  thefe  words  :  ^^  Xhis  is  a 
^  firuggle,  which  all  men  muft  go  through,  and  which  I  bear 
S*  not  only  patiently^  but  with  willingnefs."  His  body  wai 
interred  in  St.  Geoige's  church-yard,  Southwark. 

-  WQRMIUS  (OtAus)  a  learned  phyfician  ofDm- 
mark,  was  born  in  the  year  T588  at  Arhden,  a  city  of  Jut- 
land, where  his  father  was  a  burgomailer  of  an^  ancient  6- 
Niceron        ^^h*    He  hfigan  his  fludies  in  bin  Native  place;  and.  at  die 
Tom.  iz.      end  of  fix  years,  being  throughly  grounded,  was  fent  to  die 
college  of  Lunenburg,  and  from  thence  to  Emmeric  in  die 
duchy  of  Cleves.     Having  fpent  four  years  at  thefe  places,  he 
was  removed  to  Marpurg  in  1605  ;  and  two  years  after  to 
'  Strafburg,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic,  for  whidi  pio- 
foffion  he  had  now.declared.     The  repute  that  the  phyficiam 
^%  Bafil  were  in  drew  him  there ;  and  be  ftudied  fome  time 
with  advantage  under  Plateras  and  others.     About  the  end  of 
the  year  160S,  he  went  to  Italy ^  and  flaid  fome  months  at 
Ppdua  ;  where  his  uncommoo  parts  and  learning  procured  him 
fingular  honours.     He  vifited  other  cities  of  Italy^  and  pa&d 
from  thence  into  France,  flopping  at  all  places  wiere  be  found 
phy ficians  of  note :  thus  he  ftaid  .three  months  at  Stenoat  and 
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icJaf  at  Montpcllicr.  He  defign  was  to  maklir  a'lorig  abode^at 
Paris  ;  but  the  affafEnation  of  Henry  IV>  which  happened-  iu, 
t6io  about  two  months  after  his  arrival,  obliged  him  as  weM 
18  other  ftrangers,  to  retire  from  that  city,  ifbr  fear  of  conft^ 
]uences :  and  accordingly  he  went  ftrait  to  Holland^  and  froM 
dience  to  Denmark. 

He  had  not  yetvifited  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  ft 
that  his  firft  care  was  to  repair  thither,  and  to  be  admitted  k 
member  of  it.  He  was  earneftly  entreated  to  continue  there; 
but  his"paffion  for  travelling  Vas  not  yet  fatiated,  and  he  was 
k^f^lved  to  fee  England  firft.  The  chymicat  experiments,  that 
i#ere  <hen  carrying  en  at  Mart)urg,  made  a  great  noife ;  and  * 
he  went  thither  in  l6i I,  with  a  view  of  perfcfting  himfelf  ift  . 
a'fctence,  of  great  impo'rtance  to  a  phyfician.  From  thenct; 
he  journeyed  to  Bafil,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  dofior  in 
phy(ick  $  and  from  RaitI  to  London,  in  which  city  he  refided  a 
year  and  half.  His  friends  grew  now  impatient  to  have  him 
at  home,  whither  he  arrived  in  July  1613;  and  was  fcarcely 
fiMtled,  when  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  the  BcHes  Lettres  in  the 
univerfity  of  Copenhagen.  In  1 6 1 5,  be  was  trahflated  to  the 
chaw  of  the  Greek  profcflbr  5  and  in  1624,  to  the  profeflbr- 
fliip  of  phyfic,  which  he  held  to  his  death.  Thefe  occupations 
did  not  hinder  him  from  pradlGng  in  his  pro&fGon,  and  from 
being  the  falhionable  phyfician.  The  king  and  court  of  Den- 
mark always  employed  him  ;  and  Chriftien  IV,  as  a  recom- 
pence  of  his  fervices,  conferred  on  him  a  canonry  of  Lunden. 
He  died  in  Augufl  1654,  aged  66  years. 

As  much  taken  up  as  the  Hfe  of  this  phyfician  feems  to  have 
been,  he  found  time  to  marry  three  wives,  and  to  get  fixteeh 
children ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more,  to  write  and  publifh  above 
twenty  works.  He  pltblilhed  fome  pieces  on  fubjedb  relating 
to  his  profei&on,  fcveral  works  in  defence  of  AriftotIe*s  phiIo«- 
fephy,  and  feveral  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Denmark 
and  Norway.  For  thefe  laft  he  is  principally  to  be  regarded, 
is  they  are  very  learned,  and  fet  forth  many  curious  things. 
Their  titles  are  as  follow:  i.  Fqfii Danici^  1626,  in  foliol 
2.  A  Hiftory  of  Norway.  In  the  Dani&  tongue,  X633,  4to. 
g.  Litteratara  Danka  JniiquiJJimay  vulgo  Gothica  dt6ia^  ^  de 
f^jfck  Dan§rum  Poe/iy  1636,  in  4to.  4.  Monument  or  urn  Da* 
^icorum  Hiri  VI.   1643,  in  fdio.    5,  Lexicon  Runicum^  V 
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Appeniix  ai  Mmmminta  Danica^  1 650,  in  folio  f^  S^rus  h^ 
gum  Dania  dupUx^  ist  Umitum  inUr  Daniam  &  Svuii^m  M' 
'  triptio^  1642,  in  folio.  7.  Taljbciy  feu  Mcnumentum  Stxoe^ 
in  Seania^  1 628,  in  4to.  8.  Afonumentum  Trjgw,al4fMjti 
1636,  in  4to,  all  printed  at  f{afnia,  or  Copenhagen. 

He  had  a  fon  William,  and  William  had  a  fon  CbrjIKcQ, 
who  both  diftinguiihed  theipfelves  in  th«  Republic  of  Let* 
ten. 

WOT  TON  (5ir  Hinrv)  an   Englifliinaii,  emnag 

rlr^^rs'      ^^^  learning  and  politics^  was  defcended  from  a  gentlemaali 

Henry  w«t>  family  by  both  parents ;  and  was  born  at  Bodon-hall  in  Keiil» 

*^<  JH?**^  the  30th  of  March  1568.     He  was  educated  firft  under  i»ir 

"  quic  ^'     vate  tutors  at  home,  and  then  fent  to  Winchefter  Ichool ; 

l\  ^°"?'"'  from  whence,  in  1584,  he  was  removed  to  New  coll^  ia 

s685/4th     Oxford.     Here  living  in  the  condition  of  a  gentleman  com- 

^^— ; —      moner,  he  had  his  chamber  in  Hart-  Hall  adjoining ;  aod  for 

then.  Oxon.  ^s  chamber-fellow  Richard  Baker,  his  countryman,    after- 

V,  J.  p,6a2.  wards  a  knight  and  a  celebrated  hiftorian.    He  did  not  cai»> 

tinue  long  there,  but  went  to  Queen's  college,  where  he  be- 

,   came  well  verfed  in  logic  and  philofophy ;  and  beiog  diiBn- 

guiflied  for  wit  and  learning,  was  pitched  upon  to  Wfite  a 

tragedy  for  the  private  ufe  of  tRat  boufe.     The  nsMne  of  it 

was  Tancredo :  and  Mr.  Walton  relates,  that  *<  it  was  fi> 

<^  interwoven  with  fentences,  anc)  for  the  method  and  end 

^<  perfonating    thofe   humours,    pafSons,   and  difpofidonSi 

^<  which  he  propofed  to  reprefent,  fo  performed,  tbat  Ac 

<<  graveft  of  the  fociety  declared,  he  had  in  a  flight  employ- 

*<  ment  given  an  early  and  folid  teftimony  of  his  future  abili- 

'( ties."    In  1588,  he  fupph'cated  the  congregation  of  Re> 

gents,  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  reading  of  any  of  the 

Dooics  of  Ariftotle's  logic,  that  is,  be  admitted  to  the  degree 

of  bachelor  of  arts  ;  but  whether  he  was  admitted  to  that  or 

any  other  degree,  doth  not  appear,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  from  the 

univerfity  regtfters  ;  although  Mr.  Walton  tells  us,  that  about 

the  20th  year  of  his  age  be  proceedec}  maimer  of  arts,  atid  at 

that  time  read  in  Latin  three  ledures  Je  oallo. 

After  he  had  left  Oxford,  he  betook  himfelf  to  travel, 
and  went  into  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  ftaid  but 
one  year  in  France,  and  moft  of  that  at  Grcneva  s  where  hs 
■         I       ••  became 
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became  acquainted  with  Beza  and  Ifaac  Calaubon.  Three 
y^ars  he  fpent  in  Germany,  and  five  in  Italy  ;  where  both 
in  Komei  Venice,  and  Florence,  he  cultivated  acquaintance 
writh  the  moft  eminent  men  for  learning  and  ail  manner  of 
fine  arts :  for  painting,  (culpture,  chymiftfj,  and  architec- 
ture ;  of  all  which  he  was  a  dear  lover  and  an  excellent 
judge.  After  having  fpent  nine  years  abroad,  and  accom- 
pliihed  himfelf  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  he  returned  tp 
£ngland  ;  and  by  his  wit  and  politenels  fo  efiedually  reconl-* 
mended  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Eilbx,  as  to  be  iirft  admitted 
into  his  friendihipt  and  afterwards  to  be  made  one  of  his  fe^^^ 
cretaries,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Henry  CufFe  being  the  other.  < 

He  perfonally  attended  all  the  councils  and  employments  of 
the  earl,  and  continued  with  him  till  he  was  apprehended 
for  high  treafon.  Then  he  fled  his  country ;  and  was  fcarcely 
landed  in  France,  when  he  heard  that  his  mafter  Eflex  was 
beheaded,  and  bis  friend  CuiFe  hanged.    He  went  on  to  Flo- 
rence»  and  was  received  into  great  confidence  by  the  grand 
duke  of  Tufciny :  who  having  intercepted  letters,  which  di& 
covered  a  defign  to  take  away  the  life  of  James  VI  of  Scot* 
land,  difpatched  Wotton  thither  to  give  him  notice  of  it. 
Wotton  was  on  his  account,  as  well  as  according  to  his  in* 
ftnidions,  to  manage  this  aflFair  with  all  poffible  fecrecy :  and 
therefore  having  parted  from  the  duke,  he  took  the  name  and 
language  of  an  Italian ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  to  avoid  the  line 
of  Englifli  intelligence  and  danger,  he  pofted  into  Norway* 
and  from  that  country  to  Scotland.     He  found  the  king  at 
Sterling,  and  was  admitted  to  him  under  the  name  of  O^- 
vio  Baldi.     He  delivered  bis  meflage  and  his  letters  to  the 
king  in  Italian  :  then  ftepping  up  and  whifpering  to  his  ma* 
jefty,  he.  told  him  he  was  an  Englifliman,  befought  a  more 
private  conference  with  him,  and  that  he  might  be  concealed 
during  his  ftay  in  Scotland.     He  fpent  about  three  months 
with  the  king,  who  was  highly  entertained  with  him,  and 
then  returned  to  Florence  ;  whither,  after  a  few  months,  the 
news  of  queen  Elizabeth's  death,  and  of  king  James's  accef- 
fion  to  the  crown  of  England,  arrived. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  then  returned  to  England  ;  and,  as  it 
feems,  not  fooner  than  welcome.  For  king  James,  finding 
among  other  officers  of  the  late  queen  Sir  Edvf ard,  who  was 
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aftervtrards  lord  Wocton,  afked  him,  *<  if  he  knew  one  Hemf 
'(  Wodon,  who  had  fpent  much  time  in  foreign  travel  f 
Sir  £dwar4  replied,  that  <^  he  knew  him  well,  and  that  be 
^  was  his  brother/'     Then  the  king  afking,  ^<  wtKre  he 
^<  then  was,"  was  anfwered,  ^'  at  Venice  or  Florence  ;  bat 
^*  would  foon  be  at  Paris."     The  king  ordered  hiot  to  be 
fent  for,  and  to  be  brought  privately  to  bim ;  wbich  being 
donis,  the  king  took  htm  into  his  arms,  and  faluted  him  bjr 
the  n^me*  of  Odavio  Baldi.    Then  he  knighted  bim^  and 
nominated  him  anbaflador  to  the  republic  of  Venice  ^  win* 
tber  he  went,  accompanied  by  Sir  Albertus  Morton  his  ne- 
phew, who  was  his  fecretary,  and  Mn  William  Bedd,  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  wifdom,  and  afterwards  biihop  of 
Kilmore  in  Ireland,  who  was-  his  chaplain.    He  continued 
mmy  years  in  king  James's  favor,  and  was  indeed  never  oat 
of  it  for  any  time,  although  he  had  once  the  misCoftuRe  lo 
difpteafe  his  majefiy.     The  affair  is  curious,  and  defervcs  to 
be  related.    At  his  going  ambalTador  to  Venice,  as  be  pafied 
through  Germany,  he  ftaid  A^me  days  at  Augiborg ;   where 
happening  to  ^nd  an  evening  in  merriment  with  fome  tnge- 
nious  and  learned  men,  whom  he  bad  aforetime  known  ta 
bb   traveb,   one  Chriftopher  Fhecamore  reqiiefled   him  to 
write  fome  fentence  in  his  Album,  which  is  a  book  of  white 
paper,  the  Germ^  gentry  ufually  carry  about  with  them  for 
.that  purpofe.     Sir  Henry  Wotton,  confenting  to  the  motion, 
took  occafionfrom  fome  incidental  difcourfe  of  the  company, 
to  write  a  pleafant  definition  of  an  ambaflador  in  tbefe  words, 
tuz.  Legatus  eft  luir  bonus  peregre  nUffiis  ad  mentieHdmm  Rti* 
publica  causa  ,*  which  he  would  have  interpreted  thus,  ^*  An 
*^  ambaflador  is  an  boncft  man  fent  to  lU  abroad  for  the  good 
^'  of  hb  country."    The  word  lie  was  the  hinge,  on  which 
this  conceit;.turned ;  yet  was  not  fo  exprefied  in  Latin,  as  to 
bear  the  conftrudion.  Sir  Henry  meant  to  have  put  upon  it : 
fo  that  when  the  Album  fell  afterwards  into  the  handsof  Gaf* 
par  Scioppius,  a  zealous  papift,  of  a  reftJels  fpirit  and  moft 
malicious  pen,  he  printed  it  in  a  book  againft  king  Jaaief,  as 
a  principle  of  the  religion  profeifed  by  that  king,  and  his  am* 
baffiuior  Sir  Henry  Wocton  ;  and  in  Venice  it  was  prefisady 
after  written  in  feveral  glafs- windows,  and  fpitefeUy^decland 
to  be  Sir  Henry's*    This  coming  to  the-  kaowkdge  of  king 
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James,  he  apprehended  it  to  be  fucfa  an  overfight,  fuch  weak- 
Hefe,  or  w<^e,  that  he  expreflfed  much  anger  againft  him  ; 
which  cauied  Sir  Henry  to  write  two  apologies  in  Latin : 
Mfie  to  Velferus  at  Augfburg,  which  was  difperfed  into  the 
cities  of  Germany ;  and  another  to  the  king  de  Garpare  Sci- 
oppio.  The  former  was  printed  in  1612,  the  latter  in 
161 3;  and  they  pleafed  the  king  fo  much,  that  he  intirel/ 
forgave  Sir  Henry,  declaring  publickly,  that  ^  he  had  com* 
•*  muted  fuSciently  for  a  greater  offence/* 

After  this  «mbafly,  he  was  fent  twice  more  to  Venice, 
•nee  to  the  ftates.of  the  United  Provinces,  twice  to  Charles 
Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy,  once  to  the  united  princes  of  Up- 
per Germany,  alfo  to  the  archduke  Leopold,  to  the  dtike  of 
Wittemberg,  to  the  imperial*  cities  of  Strafburg  and  Ulm, 
and  laftly  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL   He  returned  to  Eng* 
land,  the  year  before  king  James  died ;  and  brought  with 
him  many  fervants,  of  which  fome  were  German  and  Italian 
artifts.     About  die  year  1623,  he  had  the  provofUhip  of 
Eaton  college  given  him  ;  and  conceiving,  that  the  ftatutes 
of  that  college  required  the  provoft  to  be  in  holy  orders,  he 
was  made  a  deacon.     He  held  this  place  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  December  1639.     He  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  college,  and  in  his  w91  ap« 
pointed  this  epitaph  to  be  put  over  his  grave,  ^<  Hie  jacet 
**  hujus  fententia?  primus  audor,  Difputandi  Pruritus  Eccle^ 
*^  fite  Scabiis.     Nomen  alias  quaere  :"  that  is,  "  Here  lies 
**  the  firft  author  of  this  fentence,  Thi  itch  if  difputation  is 
**  thf  fcah  of  the  church.     Seek  his  name  elfewhere."     He 
was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  and  difputes  about  religion ; 
and  ufed  to  cut  inquiries  ihort  with  fmart  replies.     To  one 
who  afked  him,  **  whether  a  papift  may  be  faved  ?"  he  re- 
plied, *'  You  may  be  faved  without  knowing  that :  look  to 
**  yourfelf;'*     To  another,  who  was  railing  at  the  papifts 
with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  he  gave  this  advice, "  Pray, 
**  Sir,  forbear,  till  you  have  ftudied  the  points  better:  for  the 
**  wife  Italians  have  this  proverb.  He  that  underjiands  amifsj 
concludes  xmrfe  \  and  beware  of  thinking,  that  the  farther 
you  go  from  the  chitrch  of  Rome,  the  nearer  you  are  to 
•*  God.**    One  or  two  more  of  his  hons  mots  arc  prcferved. 
A  ^eafant  prieft  of  bis  acquaintance  at  Rome  invited  him 
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one  evening  to  hear  their  vefpcr  mufick ;  and  feeing  Yim 
{landing  in  an  obfcure  comer  of  the  church,  fcnt  a  boj  id 
him  with  this  queftion  writ  upon  a  fcrip  of  paper,  **  Where 
<ft  was  your  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther  ?"  To  which 
Sir  Henry  fent  back  underwritten,  *<  where  yours  is  not  to 
*'  be  found  :  in  the  written  word  of  God/*  Another  even- 
ing. Sir  Henry  fent  a  boy  of  the  choir  with  this  queftioa  to 
liis  friend,  ^'  Do  you  believe  thofe  friany  thoufands  of  poor 
^'  chriftians  damned,  who  were  excommunicated^  hecaufe 
^<  the  pope  and  the  duke  of  Venice  could  not  agree  about 
^^  their  temporalities  ?'*  To  which  the  prieft  underwrit  ia 
French,  ^^  £xcu/ay  moy^  Manfuur  :^*  excufe  me.  Sir. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  prqpofed,  after  he  was  fettJed  at 
Eaton,  to  write  the  life  of  Martin  Luther,  and  in  it  the 
hiftory  oT  the  reformation,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  Germany. 
He  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  this  work,  when  kii^ 
Charles  I  pi:evailed  with  him  to  lay  that  afide,  and  to  apply 
himfelf  to  the  writing  an  hiftory  of  England.  He  proceed^ 
cd  to  iketch  out  fonie  fbort  characters,  as  materials  i  but  died 
before  be  had  compleated  any  thing.  After  his  death  were 
publifbed,  ^^  Reliquia  fVotUniana :  or,  a  Colledion  of 
^^  Lives,  Letters,  Poems  ;  with  charaSers  of  fundry  ppi>na* 
^^  ges ;  and  other  incomparable  pieces  of  language  and  arc 
^*  By  the  curious  pencil  of  the  ever  memorable  Sir  Henry 
^^  Wotton,"  in  8vo.  The  fourth  edition,  printed  at  Lon* 
don  in  1685,  8vo,  is  the  beft  ;  hecaufe  in  that  were  firft  ad^ 
ded  upwards  of  thirty  pretty  long  letters,  written  to  lord 
Zouch  from  Vienna  and  Florence.  Mr.  Cowley  wrote  an 
elegy  upon  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

WOTTON  (William)  an  Englifli  divine  of  meft 
uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Henry 
Wotton,  redor  of  Wrentham  in  Suffolk ;  a  man  of  confide- 
rable  learning  alfo,  and  well  /killed  in  the  oriental  tongues. 
He  was  born  at  Wrentham  the  13th  of  Auguft,  1666  ;  and 
was  educated  by  his  father.  He  difcovered  a  mod  extraor- 
dinary  genius  for  learning  languages  \  and,  though  what  is 
related  of  him  upon  this  head  may  pafs  for  wonderful,  yet  it 
is  fo  well  attefled,  that  we  cannot  refufe  it  credit.  Sir  Philip 
Skippon,  who  lived  at  Wrentham^  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 
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Ray  dated  the  x8tK  of  September  1^71,  writes  thus  of  him !  ^'l^jf^^*^ 

**  I  fhall  fomewhat  furprife  you  with  what  I  have  feen  in  a  ^^  ^^  ^ 

•*  little  boy,  William  Wotton,  five  years  old  the  laft  month,  f^t.  1718, 

«*  the  fon  of  Mr.  Wotton  mintfter  of  this  parifli,  who  hath  " 

«^  inftruded  his  child  within  the  laft  three  quarters  of  a  year 

«<  in  the  reading  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages, 

«'  which  be  can  read  almoft  as  well  as  Englifli  $  and  that 

^^  tongue  he  could  read  at  four  years  and  three  mon^s  old, 

f  *  as  well  as  moft  lads  of  twice  his  |ige«    I  could  fend  you 

1'  ma|iy  particulars  about  his  rending  chapters  and  pfalms  out 

M  of  the  three  learned  languages  into  Englilhv''  &c.  Among 

Sir  Phjlip-s  papers  was  found  a  draught  of  a  longer  letter  to 

^r.  |t.ayy  in  wh)C|)  (hefe  farther  particulars  are  added  to  the 

abpve :  f<  He  is  not  yi^t  able  to  parfe  any  language,  but 

^t  what  he  performs  in  turning  the  three  learned  tongues  into 

f^  Englifli,  is  done  by  ftrength  of  memory ;  fo  that  he  is 

**  ready  to  miftake,  when  fome  words  of  different  figniiica- 

V  tion  have  near  the  fame  found.*— His  fother  hath  taught 

^*  him  by  no  rules,  but  only,ufes  the  child's  memory  in  re* 

**  membring  words :  fome  other  children  of  his  age  Teem  to 

^^  have  as  good  a  fancy  and  quick  apprehenfion,"-*He  was 

admitted  of  Catherine  Hall  Cambridge,  in  April  1676,  lome 

months  before  he  was  ten  years  old ;  and  upon  his  admiffion 

Pr.  John  Eachard,  then  matter  of  the  college,  gave  him 

|his  remarkable  teftimony,  GuUilmus  ff^ottonus  infra  iiom 

ann^s  rue  Hamnwnio  rac  Grotto  fecundus.    His  progrefs  in 

learning  was  anfwerable  to  the  expectations  conceived  of 

him :  and  Dr.  Dupo^t,  the  mafter  of  Magdalen  college,  and 

dean  of  Peterborough,  has  defcribed  it  in  an  elegant  copy 

of  veries,  which  he  made  upon  Mr.  Wotton,  before  he  was 

bachelor  of  arts^    We  will  infert  the  fix  firft  lines,  with  the 

title,  which  runs  thus :  ^*  In  Gulielmum  Wottonum  ftupen-         ' 

**  di  ingenii  &  incomparabilis  fpei  puerum  vix  dum  duo  de-  « 

^*  cim  annorum* 

Guliilmij  nojiri  faculi  miraculum^ 
Stupor  futuiri ;   quam^  t^^^y  ^^  '^  fequens 
DubitaUt  4ttas  !  quam  lahorahit  fidts 
Aimaltum^  q;uanio  htftwriam  tradent  tm 
Monumtntay  teftes  (ff  hquintur  temporis 
&i family  taUm  Ufuiffi  tantulumj 

He 
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He  then  goes  on  t6  celebrate  his  (kill  in  the  languages,  not 
«nly  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  which  he  underftood  perfedly, 
hit  alfo  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Chaldee :  his  {kill 
too  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  geography,  logic,  philoropby^  ma- 
theoiatics,  chronology. 

,   In  1679,  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  when  he  was 

but  twelve  years  and  five  months  old ;  and  the  winter  fcJ- 

Iftmngt  was  invited  to  London  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet^  then 

preacher  at  the  Rolls,  who  introduced  him  to  almoft  all  the 

karned  :  and  among  the  rbft  to  !>.'  Wrlliam  Lloyd  bifliop  of 

&.  Afs^h,  who  was  fe  highly  pleafM  with  him,  that  he  took 

Kim  83  an  -  affiftant  in  making  the  catalogue  of  his  library, 

and  carried  him  die  fummer  following  to  St.  Afapb.     Upon 

l^lr^titm.  Dr.  Twrner,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ely,   procured 

bim  by  his  tntereft  a  fellowfliip  in  St.  John*^s  college ;  and, 

V}  16919  he  Qommenced  bachelor  of  divinity.     The  fame 

ys^t  bilhop  Lloyd  gaye  him  the  fine-cure  of  Llandrillo  in 

Penbjgh£hire«     He  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  to  the  earl 

of  ^9[ottingbfaam/thea  fecretaty  of  ftctte,  who  in  1693  pre- 

(cfifed  him  to  die  re^ry  of  Middleton  Keynes  in  Bucking- 

bamibire.     In  1694,  hepubliflied  *'  Refle£fion$  uftm  Ancient 

S\€ind  Modern  Liarning  i*  and  dedicated  bis  book  to  hk  pa« 

l^on  tbe  earl  of  Nottingham.     To  'fettle  the  bounds  or  all 

br^uicbes  of  literature  and  aN  arts  and  fciehces,  as  fhey*  have 

been  extended  by  both  ancients' and  moderns,  and  thus  to 

99^e  a  comparifon  between  each,  was  a  work  too  raft,  one 

ftloltld  think,  for  any  one  man,  even  after  a  whole  life  fpcnt 

in.  ftudy;  yet  it  was  well  executed  by  Mr.  Wotton,  at 

twenty  eight  years  of  age  :  and  if  it  did  involve  him  fome- 

>^hat  in  the  controverfy  between  Boyle  and  Bendy,  that  was 

rather  owing  to  his  connexions  with  Bentley,  whofe  Differ* 

tatiffis  upon  Phalarli^  fxc.  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the 

fecond  edition  of  his  book  in  1697,  than  to  any  thing  upon 

his  own  account.     Mr. "Boyle  himfelf  acknowledged,  thaf 

Eiamina-      «'  Mr.  Wotton  is  modeft  and  decent,  fpeaks  genenally  with 

Uy"$''t«ffcrl  "  "^cfpc^  ^f  thofe  hc  differs  from,  and  with  a  dlie  diftruft 
Mtion  upon  «  of  his  own  Opinions*— His  book  has  a  vein  of  learning 
S^  Phalarfs^  "  running  through  it,  where  there  is  no  oftentatbn  of  it." 
p.  25.  This  and  much  more  is  true^of  Mr.  Wottoo's  performance; 

yet  it  muft  not  be  ^ifljbmUed^  that  this^  as  it  ftaids  in  Mr. 

Boyle's 
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Soyle's  book,  appears  to  have  been  faid,  rather  (or  the  fllc^ 

of  abufing  Dr.  Bentley,  than  to  commend  Mr.  Wottoiu 

Mr.  Wotton  fufiered,  as  is  well  known,  under  the 

pen  of  Swift's  :  and  this  put  him  upon  writing,  '^  A  Dife 

**  of  the  Refieifiens  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learnings  in  at$^ 

^^  fwer  to  the  obje^ions  of  Sir  fVilliam  Temple  and  others  "  > 

wtA  obfervations  upon  the  Tale  of  a  Tuh.*'   Reprinted  with  a 

third  correSed  edition  of  the  Refelfionsy  jcc.  in  1 705,  Svo. 

He  fays,  that  this  <^  Tale  is  of  a  very  irreligious  nature,  and  p.  510.  34 

^  a  crude  banter  upon  all  that  is  efteemed  as  facred  among  ^^ 

^^  all  feds  and  religions  among  men  ;"  and  his  judgment  of 

that  famous  piece  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Mr.  Moyle,  in  the 

ibllowing  paflage :  **  I  have  read  over  the  Tale  of  a  Tuk^  Moylc't 

^*  There  is  a  good  deal  of  wild  wit  in  it,  which  pleafes  by  Work^"^* 

^  its  extravagance  and  uncommonnefs ;  but  I  think  it  upon  ^^'*  '•  P* 

^<  the  whole  the  profaned  piece  of  ribaldry,  which  has  ap*  ^^  * 

<*  peared  fince  the  days  of  Rabelais,  the  great  original  of 

•^^  banter  and  ridicule." 

His  RifUQions  were  publtflied,  we  have  (aid,  in  1694* 
In  i6q5,  he  publiflied  in  the  Philojopbical  TranfaSiem^  <<  An 
«<  Abftra£^"  of  Agoftino  Scilla's  book  concerning  marine  bo« 
dies,  which  are  found  putrified  in  feveral  places  at  land ; 
and  in  1697,  a  <*  Vindication"  of  that  abftrad,  which  was 
fttbjoined  to  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot's  ^<  Examination'  of  Dr. 
<<  Woodward's  Account  of  the  Deluge,"  &c.  In  1701,  he 
publiflied,  ^^  The  Hiftory  of  Rome  from  the  death  of  Anto- 
**  ninus  Pius  to  the  death  of  Severus  Alexander,"  in  8vo.  He 
paid  great  deference  to  the  authority  of  medals  in  illuftrating 
this  hiftory,  and  prefixed  feveral  tables  of  them  to  his  book^ 
taken  chiefly  from  the  colledions  of  Angcloni,  Morel],  and 
Vaillant.  This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  diredion  of 
bifliop  Burnet,  and  intended  for  the  ufe  of  his  lordfliip's  roy'^ 
al  pupil,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter ;  who  however  did  not 
live  to  fee  it  finifiied.  It  was  therefore  dedicated  to  the  hi- 
ihop,  to  whom  Mr.  Wotton  had  been  greatly  obliged  in  hia 
youth;  and  who  afterwards,  in  1705,  gave  him  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Salifl>ury.  This  hiftory  was  efteemed  no 
inconfiderable  performance :  Monfieur  Leibnitz  immediate* 
ly  recommended  it  to  his  late  majefty,  then  elcAoral  prince 

of 
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of  Htnover;  and  it  Was  the  firfl  fMece  of  Roman  hiftory^ 
which  he  read  in  our  language. 

Sq^tember  the  2d  1706,  Mr.  Wotton  preached  a  ▼ific^ 
tion  fermon  at  Newport-Pagnel  in  Bucks,  againft  TindaPs 
book  of  «<  The  Rights  of  the  Chriftian  Church, ''  and 
printed  it.    This  was  the  firft  anfwer,  that  was  written  to 
that  memorable  performance ;  and  it  was  alfo  the  firft  piecc» 
which  Mr.  Wotton  publifhed  as  a  divine.    In  1 707,  aicfa* 
bifliop  Tenifon  prefented  him  with  the  degree  of  dodor  of 
divinity.    In  1708,  he  drew  up  a  (hort  view  c^  Dr.  HIckes*s 
Tbifawrus  :  the  appendix  and  notes  are  Dr.  Hickes*s  own« 
In  1714^  the  difficulties  he  was  under  in  his  private  fortunes^ 
for  he  had  not  a  grain  of  ceconomy,  obliged  him  to  retire 
into  South  Wales  ;  where^  thoi^h  he  had  much  leifuret  he 
.  had  few  books.     Yet  being  too  adive  in  his  nature  to  bear 
idlenefs^  he  drew  up  at  the  requeft  of  Browne  Willist  £fq; 
who  afterwards  publiflied  them,  the  memoirs  of  the  cathc* 
dral  church  of  St.  Davids  in  17179  and  of  Landaff  in  I7i9« 
Here  he  alfo  wrote  his  <<  MifcelUnmux  Difcourfis  relating  u 
*^  the  tradithns  and  ufagti  of  the  Scribes  and  Fharijea^  hou 
which  was  printed  17 18  in  two  volumes^  8vo.    Monfieur 
Kbliotb.      Le  Clerc  tells  us,  that  **  great  advantage  may  be  made  by 
j^no^ft  44  reading  the  writings  of  the  rabbins,  and  that  the  public  i» 
Tom.  XIV.  ^^  highly  obliged  to  Mr.  Selden,  for  inftaoce,  and  to  Dr. 
p.  212.        C4  Lightfoot  for  t&e  affiftances^   which  they  have   drawn 
*^  thence  and  communicated  to  thofe,  who  ftudy  the  holy 
^*  icripture.  Thofe,  who  do  not  read  their  works,  which  are 
^^  not  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  every  perfbn,  will  be  great* 
^<  ly  obliged  to  Dr.  Wotton  for  the  introdu£tion,  which  he 
'^  has  given  them  into  that  kind  of  learning.'*    In  17 19,  he 
publiflied  a  fermon  upon  Mark  xiii.  32,  to  prove  the  divina* 
ty  of  the  Son  of  God  from  his  omnifcience. 

After  hti  return  from  Wales,  he  preached  a  iermon  in 
Welch  before  the  Britifli  foclety  in  1722  \  and  was  perhaps 
the  only  Engliihman,  who  ever  sittempted  to  preach  in  that 
language.  The  fame  year,  his  account  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Thomas  Stanley  was  publiflied  at  Eyfenach,  at 
the  end  of  Scaevola  Sammarthanus's  Elogia  GaUorum.  In 
1723^  he  printed  in  the  Biblhtbtca  Ltteraria  an'  account  of 

the 
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the  Caernarvon  record,  a  manufcript  in  the  Harleian  libraiy. 
This  manufcript  is  an  account  of  feveral  ancient  Welch  te« 
mirest  and  had  fome  relation  to  the  Welch  laws,  which  he 
"was  bufy  in  tranflating.  He  undertook  that  laborious  work 
at  the  inftance  of  archbifliop  Wake,  who  knew,  that  the 
trouble  of  learning  a  new  and  veiy  difficult  language 
would  be  no  difcouragement  to  Dr«  Wotton.  It  was  pub- 
liihed  in  1 730^  under  this  title :  Cyfnitbjeu  Hpoel  DDa^ 
4IC  eraihy  ceuy  Ligis  Walliat  Ecclefiaftica  ii  Civiles  HaS 
£cnij  (st  aliorum  fFallia  principum^  quas  ix  variis  Coiuiiut 
JUanufcripth  truiu  interpritatiune  Lafimtf  notis^  (f  gioji 
fario  iUuftravittGuUelmui  fVoitonus^  in  foliol  But  this  was 
a  pofthumous  work :  for  Dr.  Wotton  died  the  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1 726.  He  left  a  daughter,  who  was  the  wife  of  Miu 
William  Clarke,  canon  refidentiary  of  Chichefter.  After 
his  death  came  out  his  <*  Difcourie  concerning  the  confufion 
**  of  languages  at  Babel,''  printed  1730,  in  8vo;  as  was 
likewife  the  fame  year  his,  *^  Advice  to  a  young  ftudent^ 
^*  with  a  method  of  ftudy  for  the  four  firft  years/'  He  was 
likewife.the  author  of  five  anonymous  pamphlets:  i«  <<  A 
<<  Letter  to  Eufebia."  1 707.  2.  *^  The  cafe  of  the  prefent 
'<  convocation  confidered."  1711.  3.  **  Reflexions  on  the 
<*  prefent  PoAure  of  Affairs."  17 12.  4»  *^  Obfervations  on 
**  the  ftate  of  the  nation.*'  1713*  5*  *'  A  Vindication  of 
«•  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.".    1714. 

What  dlftinguiflied  Dr.  Wotton  from  other  men  chiefly, 
^nras  his  memory :  his  fuperioricy  feems  to  have  lain  in  the 
lltength  of  that  faculty.  For  by  never  forgetting  any  thing, 
he  became  immenfely  learned  and  knowing ;  and  what  is 
more,  his  learning  (as  6ne  exprefles  it)  was  all  in  ready 
caih,  which  he  was  able  to  produce  at  fight.  He  lived  at  a 
ieafon  when  a  man  of  his  learning  would  have  been  better 
preferred,  than  he  was :  but  it  is  fuppofed,  that  his  beha- 
viour and  conduA,  which  were  very  exceptionable,  prevent- 
ed it. 

WOUVERMAN  (Philip)  an  excellent  painter  of 
Holland,  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  the  year  1620,  and  was 
the  Ton  of  Paul  Wouverman,  a  tolerable  hiflory- painter: 
of  whom  however  he  did  not  learn  the  principles  of  his  art» 

but 
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hot  of  John  Wynants,  an  excellent  painter  of  Haerlem.     It 
does  not  appear,  that  he  ever  was  in  Italy,  or  ever  quitted 
the  city  of  Haerlem  ;  though  no  man  deferved  more  the  en- 
couragement and  protedion  of  fome  powerful  prince,  tlun 
he  did.-    He  is  one  inftance  among  a  tfaoufand  to   proves 
•    that  oftentimes  the  greateft  merit  remains  without  either  re- 
<XNnpence  or^  honour.     His  works  have  all  the  excellencies 
we  can  wifh,  high  iinilhing,  coriednels,  agreeable  compo- 
fitioDS^  and  a.  tafte  for  colouring,  joined  with  a  force  that 
approaches  to  the  Carracci's.     The  pieces  he  painted  in  his 
latter  time  have  a  grey  or  bluifli  caft :  they  are  finiflied  with 
too  much  labour,  and  his  grounds  look  too  much  like  velvet: 
but  thofe  he  did  in  his  prime  are  free  from  thefe  faults,  and 
equal  in  colouring  and  corredinefs  to  any  thing  Italy  can 
liroduce.    Wouverman  generally  inriched  his  landikips  with 
buntingg,  halts,  encampments  of  armies,  and  other  iutjcAi 
where  borfes  naturally  enter,  which  he  defigned  better  than 
.any  painter  of  his  time :  there  are  alfo  feme  battles  and  at* 
tacks  of  villages  by  his  hand.     Thefe  beautiful  works,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation,  did  not  make  him  rich :  ota 
the  contrsry,  being  charged  with  a  numerous  family,   and 
•but  tndifierently  paid  for  his  work,  he  lived  very  meanly ; 
and  though  he  painted  very  quick,  and  w^s  very  laborious, 
had  much  ado  to  maintain  himfelf.     The  mifery  of  his  con- 
dition determined  him  not  to  breed  up  any  of  his  children  to 
painting :  in  his  laft  hours,  which  happened  at  Haerlem  in 
1668^,  when  he  was  forty-eight  years  old,  he  .burnt  a  box 
filled  with  his  fludtes  and  defigns ;  faying,  <'  I  have  been  fo 
^  ill  paid  for  my  labors,  that  I  would  not  have  thofe  defigns 
^'  engage  my  fon  in  fo  miferable  a  profeffion.'* 

WREN  (Christopher)  a  mofl  learned  and  illuftrious 

Englifh  architect  and  mathematician,  was  defcended  from  an 

ancient  family  of  that  name  at  fiinchefler  in  the  btlhopric  of 

of  Durham.     His  grandfather  Francis  Wren,  citizen  of  Lon* 

cf  the  pro-  <lon,  was  bom  in   1552,  and  died  in  1^624.     He  left  two 

^c^8  of     fons  Matthew  and  Chriftopher :   Matthew,  the  elder,  fhall 

college,  '      he  fpoken  of  by  and  by :  of  Chriftopher  the  younger,  and  fa* 

F*  95*  ther  of  our  artiched,  it  may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  he  was 

&II0W  of  St.  John's  coUege  in  Oxford,  afterwards  chaplaia 

to 
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tb  king  Charl^  I,  and  T^&or  of  Knoyle  In  WiltiHir^ ;  made 
liean  ofWindfor  in  1635,  and  prefented  to  the  re£tory  bf 
HafeJy  in  Oxfordfliire  in  1638  ;  and  that  he  died  at  Blech^ 
ingdon  in  the  fame  county  1658)  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Holder,  redor  thereof»  who  had  married  his  daughter. 
£eing  regiftrary  at  Windfor  td  the  moft  noble  order  of  the 
garter,  he  drew  up  a  catalic^ue  of  the  knights  of  that  order, 
*which  is  yet  extant  among  the.  manufcripts  bf  Gonvile  and 
Caius  college  in  Cambridge.  He  ^as  a  man  well  ikilled  in  WaM,  |i 
tdl  the  branches  of  the  mathematics.  ^^^* 

His  fon  Chriftdpher^  who  is  the  fubjed  of  this  article,  wsis 
-born  at  Knc^le,  the  20th  of  Odober  1632 ;    and,  whilb 
Very  young,  difcovered  a  furprifing  turn  for  learning,  efpe- 
tially  for  the  mathelnatics.     He  was  fent  to  Oxford^  and 
admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Wadbam  college,  at 
about  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  the  advancements  he  made 
there  in  mathematical  knowledge^  before  he  was  fixteeil^ 
-were,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  teftitnony  of  a  moft 
^ble  judge,  very  extraordinary  and  even  aftonifhihg.     Z>Jt«  bnghtrl^j;- 
Cbrtfiopborus  Wrm^  Collegii  Wadbamenfu  Comnunfalis  gen^-  S^tiw^' 
TtfySy  admirando  prorfus  inglmto  juvenisj  qui  nendumfexde'cim  in  Prefat. 
-annos  natusj  JJtrohomiam^  Gnomonicam^    Stattcamy   Mechd--  0««»'^4^ 
nicam^  pnrclaris  inViHtis  auxity  ab  eeque  tempore  cbniiriuo  ai^ 
%ere  per  git*     Et  r  eve  fa  is  {/?,  a  quo  magna  pojfum^   neque 
'fruftroy  propediem  expe&dre.     He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  March  1650,  and  a  mailer's  in  December  1653,; 
having  been  chbfen  fellow  of  AU-SouIs  collegb  in  November* 
Soon  after  he  became  one  of  that  ingenidus  arid  learned  {o^ 
^iety,  who  then  met  at  Oxford  for  the  improvement  of  hatu« 
jral  and  experimental  philofophy. 

Id  Auguft  1657,  he  was  chofen  J>rofeflbr  of  afth>n6my  iii 
Grefliani*college ;  and  his  ledures,  which  were  muth  fre- 
quented, tended  greatly  to  the  promotion  of  real  knowledge. 
In  1658s  he  read  a  defcription  of  the  body  an,d  diiFerent 
phafes  of  the  planet  Saturn,  which  fubje£l  he  propofed  ^ 
purfue  \  and  the  fame  year  communicated  Ibme  demohftra- 
tions  concerning  Cycloids,  to  Dr.  Wallisj  which  were  aftet*- 
ivards  publiibed  by  the  dodor  at  the  end  of  his  treatife  upon 
that  fubjed.  About  that  time  alfo,  he  folved  the  problem 
propofed  by  the  famous  Monfieur  Pafcal,  under  the  feigned 
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niiM  of  Jbba  de  Montfort,  to  all  the  Eoglifli  matbcaull- 
ciam }  and  returntd  another  to  the  mathematiciaa»  in  France, 
formerly  propofed  by  Kepler,  and  then  (blved  likewife  bjF 
bimTelf,  of  which  they  never  gave  any  folution.  Ho  dU 
not  continue  long  at  Grefliam-coUege ;  for  on  the  5tb  ct 
February  1660*  i,  he  was  chofe  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aftro- 
nomy  at  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward.  He  en- 
tered upon  it,  in  May;  and,  in  September,  was  created 
doAor  of  civil  law:  and  how  fat  he  .had  then  anfwerod,  or 
rather  exceeded,  the  expe^tions  of  Mr.  Oughtrcd,  we  oaay 
learn  from  Mr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  who  in  his  oration  at  Gie- 
fliam-coUege  the  year  following  gives  him  this  charaAer: 
drtiffimi  cwfiat^  ut  fracocUns  mmmm  unqaam  pr^tmliji 
Wzri,  in  fpis^  ita  nsc  maturiores  qtunquam  fruSus  frotuliffi ;  fr^di- 
Appendice.  glum  oltm  pueri,  nunc  mraculum  viriy  im$  d^emonium  h^mmis ; 
atquif  m  mentiri  vldiar^  fuffecerit  nominajfe  ingeniffiffimmsL 
if  optimum  Chriflopberum  IVrenmum^ 

Among  his  other  eminent  accomplifliments,  be  had  gnnei 
fe  confiderable  a  fkill  in  archite£lure,  that  he  vras  fent  for 
the  fame  year  from  Oxford,  by  order  of  king  Charles  II,  to 
affifl  Sir  John  Denbam,  furveyor-general  of  bis  majefty's 
works.  May  the  20th  1663,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the 
Royal-Society ;  being  one  of  thofe,  who  Were  firft  appointed 
by  the  council,  after  the  grant  of  their  charter.  Not  long 
after,  it  being  expe<9ed  that  the  king  would  make  the  fociety 
a  vifit,  the  lord  Brounker,  then  president,  by  a  letter  defired 
'the  advice  of  Dn  Wren,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  what  ex* 
periments  might  be  mod  proper  for  his  majcfty's  entertain- 
ment: to  whom  the  dodor  recommended  principally  die 
Torricellian  experiment,  and  the  weather  needle,  as  being 
not  bare  amufements,  but  ufeful,  and  likewife  neat  in  tbe 
operation,  and  attended  with  little  incumbrance.  Dr.Wien 
did  great  honour  to  this  illuftrious^body  by  many  curious  and 
ufeful  difcoveries  in  aftronomy,  natural  philofbpby,  and  other 
Iciences,  related  in  the  Hijlory  of  the  Royal  Soc'uty  :  wbae 
the  ingenious  author  Sprat,  who  was  a  member  of  it,  has  ia- 
ferted  them  from  the  regifters  and  other  books  of  the  fcciet]^ 
to  the  year  1665.  Among  other  of  his  produdions,  thcie 
enumerated,  is  a  lunar  globe ;  repirienting  not  only  the 
fpots,  and  various  degrees  of  whitencis  upon  the  furfiKre, 

but 
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but  the  hiUsy  eminences,  and  cavities :  and  not  only  fo,  hut 
as  you  turn  it  to  the  light,  fhewing  all  the  menftrual  phafes, 
with  the  manifold  appearances,  that  happen  from  the  fhadows 
of  the  mountains  and  valleys.  This  lunar  globe  was  formed, 
not  merely  at  the  requeft  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  likewife 
fay  the  command  of  king  Charles  II  |  whofe  pleafure  for 
the  profecuting  and  perfecting  of  it  was  fjgnified  by  a  letter, 
under  the  joint  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Moray  and  Sir  Paul 
Nelle^L  dated  from  Whitehall  the  17th.  of  May  1661,  and 
direded  to  Dr.  Wren,  Savilian  profeflbr  at  Oxford.  His 
majefty  received  the  globe  with  fatisfadion,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  placed  among  the  curioiities  of  his  cabinet.  It  is  made 
in  folid  work,  accurately  reprefcnting  the  moon's  figure  from 
the  beft  tubes.  On  the  pedeftal  is  engraved  this  infcription^ 
and  underneath  a  fcale  of  miles. 

Caroh  Secufuio 
M.  BR.  FR.  ET  HIB.  R. 
Cujus  ampUtudini  quia  unus  non 

Sufficit 

Novum  bunc  ari<m  SeUnofpbaeriq 

Exprejfum 

D.  D.  D. 

CHR.  WREN. 

In  the  year  1665,  he  went  over  to  France;  where  he 
not  only  furvcyed  all  the  buildings  of  note  in  Paris,  and 
made  excurfions  to  other  places,  but  took  particular  notice 
of  what  was  moft  remarkable  in  every  branch  of  mechanics, 
and  contraftcd  acquaintance  with  all  the  confiderable  virtuofi. 
^Upon  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  architeft,  and  one 
of  the  commiffioners,  for  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral ;  as  appears  from  M.  Evelyn's  dedication  to  him  of 
7i6^  Account  of  Jrchite^s  and  JrchiieSfurcy  printed  in  1706, 
folio :  where  we  have  the  following  account.  «*"  I  have 
•*  named  St.  Paul's,  and  truly  not  without  admiration,  as 
««  oft  as  1  recall  to  mind,  as  I  frequently  do,  the  fad  and 
•^  deplorable  condition  it  was  in  5  when,  after  it  had  been 
*«  made  a  ftable  of  horfes  and  a  den  of  thieves,  you  with 
•«  other  gentlemen  and  myfelf  were  by  the  late  king  Charles 
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**  named  to  furvcy  the  dilapidations,  and  to  make  report  tio 
*<  his  majcfty,  in  order  to  a  fpcedy  reparation.  You  wBl 
<«  not,  I  am  fure,  forget  the  ftrugglc  we  had  with  fomc, 
*«  who  were  for  patching  it  up  any  how,  fo  the  fteeple  mi^ 
**  (land,  inftcad  of  new  building ;  when,  to  put  an  end  to 
<«  the  conteft,  five  days  after  that  dreadful  conflagration  hap- 
<*  pened,  out  of  whofe  aflies  this  phoenix  isVifen,  and  was 
•'  by  providence  defigncd  foi  you.''  Within  a  few  days  after 
the  fire,  which  began  the  2d  of  September  i666,  be  drew 
n  plan  for  a  new  city  j  of  which  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the  fecre- 
tary  of  the  Royal  Society,  gave  an  account  to  Mr.  Boyle  io 
a  letter  dated  the  18th  of  that  month.  *<  Dr.  Wren,  fa^ 
*<  he  has  drawn  a  model  for  a  new  city,  and  ptefentcd  it 
**  to  the  king,  who  produced  it  himfelf  before  his  council, 
*«  and  manifefted  much  approbation  of  it.  I  was  yeftcrdty 
<*  morning  with  the  doSor,  and  faw  the  model,  which  me- 
«*  thinks  does  fo  well  provide  for  fecurity,  conveniency,  and 
<«  beauty,  that  I  can  fee  nothing  wanting  as  to  thefe  three 
"  main  articles  j  but  whether  it  has  confulted  with  thr  po- 
<«  puloufnefs  of  a  great  city,  and  whether  reafon  of  ftate 
«<  would  have  that  confulted  with,  is  a  quaere  with  me.*'  fc^r. 
Upon  the  deceafe  of  Sir  John  Denham,  who  died  in 
March  1668,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  furvcyor- 
general  of  his  majefty's  works.  The  theatre  at  Oxford  will 
be  a  lafting  monument  of  his  great  abilities,  as  an  archited; 
which  curious  work  was  finifhed  by  him  in  1 669.  As  in 
this  fk-uSure  the  admirable  contrivance  of  the  flat  roof,  be- 
ing eighty  feet  over  one  way  and  feventy  the  other,  withoet 
anv  arched  work  or  pillars  to  fupport  it,  is  particularly  re- 
markable ;  it  hath  been  both  largely  defcribed,  and  likewife 
delinented,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hifii- 
ry  of  Oxfordjhire.  But  the  conflagration  of  the  city  of  Loo- 
don  gave  him  many  opportunities  afterwards  of  employing 
his  genius  in  that  way  \  when  befides  the  works  of  the  crown, 
which  continued  under  his  care,  the  cathedral  of  St*  Paul, 
the  parochial  churches,  and  other  public  ftrudures,  which 
hadbicn  deftroyed  by  that  dreadful  calamity,  were  rebuilt 
from  his  defigns,  and  under  his  direftion ;  in  the  manage- 
ment of  whi^h  ateir  he  was  affifted  in  the  mcafurcments, 
and  layinff  out  of  private  property,  by  the  ingenious  Mir. 
'  Robert 
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Robert  Hooke.  The  variety  of  bufmcfs,  in  which  he  was 
\yy  this  means  engaged,  requiring  his  conftant  attendance 
and  concern,  he  refigncd  his  Savilian  profeflbrlhip  at  Oxford 
in  1673 ;  and  the  year  following  he  received  from  the  king 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  ohe  of  the  commif- 
fioners,  who  at  the  motion  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  furvcyor- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  had  been  appointed  by  his  majefty 
to  find  a  proper  place  for  ercSing  a  royal  obfervatory ;  and 
lie  propofed  Greenwich,  which  was  approved  of.  Auguft 
the  loih  1675,  the  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid; 
"which  when  finifhed  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Jonas,  with 
the  advice  and  adiftance  of  Sir  Chriftopher,  was  furniflied 
ivith  the  beft  infiruments  for  making  agronomical  obferva- 
tions  ;  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Flamfteed  was  condituted  his 
majefly's  firft  profeflbr  there. 

About  this  time  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Coghili  of  Blechington  in  Oxfordfhire,  by  whom  he  had  one 
fon  of  his  own  name :  and  (he  dying  foon  after,  he  married 
a  daughter  of  William  Lord  Fitz- William,  baron  of  LifFord 
in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter.  -  In  the 
year  1680,  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society; 
afterwards  appointed  archited  and  commiffioner  of  Chjclfea- 
college  ;  and,  in  1684,  principal  officer  or  comptroller  of 
the  works  in  the  caftle  of  Windfor.  He  fat  twice  in  parlia- 
ment, as  a  reprefentative  for  two  different  boroughs ;  firft, 
for  Flympton  in  Devonfhire  in  the  year  1685,  and  again  in  ' 
1 700  for  Melcomb  Regis  in  Dorfetfhire.  While  he  conti* 
nued  furveyor-general,  he  lived  in  an  houfe  in  Scotland-yard 
adjoining  to  Whitehall ;  but  after  his  removal  from  that  of- 
flee  in  1 718,  he  dwelt  occafionally  In  St.  James's  &TCCt^ 
Weftminfter.  He  died  the  25th  of  February  1723,  aged 
ninety-one  years  and  upwards  ;  and  was  interred  with  great 
(blemnity  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  in  the  vaujt  under  the  ibuth 
vring  of  the  choir,  near  the  eaft  end.  Upoq  a  flat  fton^, 
coveriog  the  fingle  vault,  which  contains  i^is  body,  is  a 
plain  Englifh  infcription ;  and  another  infcrigtion  upon  ^e 
fide  of  a  pillar,  in  thefe  terms. 
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Subtus  conditur^ 

Hujut  EccUfta  far  Vrhls  cenditory 

CHRISTOPHORUS  WREN: 

^i  vixit  annos  ultra  nonagintay 

Nan  Jibi  fed  bono  publico. 

LeSlorj   fi  monumentum  requiris^ 

Circumfpice. 

Obiit  25  FA.  am.  MDCCXXIII,  atat.  91. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  low  of  ftature,  and  thin  ;  bot  by 
temperance  and  (kilful  management,  for  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  anatomy  and  phyfic,  he  enjoyed  a  good  ftace 
of  health,  to  a  very  unufual  length  of  life.  He  was  modeft, 
devout,  ilridMy  virtuous,  and  very  communicative  of  what 
he  knew.  Befides  his  peculiar  eminency  as  an  archited,  his 
learning  and  knowledge  were  very  extenfive  in  all  the  arts 
and  fciences,  and  efpecially  in  the  mathematics.  Mr.  Hooke 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  very  able  to 
make  a  juft  eftimate  of  his  abilities,  has  comprifed  his  cha- 

Preface  to    rafter  in  tfiefe  few  but  colnprehenfive  words :  *'  I  muft  af- 

gnphia!'""  **  ^vd^  fays  he,  that  fincc  the  time  of  Archimedes  there 
<<  fcarce  ever  has  met  in  one  man,  in  fo  great  a  perfedion, 
^*  fuch  a  mechanical  hand,  and  fo  philofophical  a  mind.** 
And  a  greater  than  Hooke,  even  the  illuftrious  and  immortal 
Newton,  whofe  fignet  damps  an  indelible  charader,  fpeaks 
•    M  h    ^^^  ^^  \i\v[i'i  with  other  eminent  men :    D.  Cbrtftopborn^ 

Nat.  Phil.  '  Wrennus  Eques  Auratus^  'Johannes  IValltftus  S.  T.  JE>.  GT  D. 

p.  ao.  edit.   Cbrifiianus  Jugenius^  bujus  at  at  is  Geometrarum  faciU  frin* 
^*  cipes.     Mr.  Evelyn,  in  the  dedication  referred  to  above,  tells 

him,  that  he  infcribed  his  book  with  his  name,  pardy 
through  <<  an  ambition  of  publickly  declaring  the  great  cfteem 
«  I  have  ever  had,  fays  he,  of  your  virtues  and  accompliib- 
^<  ments,  not  only  in  the  art  of  building,  but  throtigh  all 
<<  the  learned  cycle  of  the  mod  ufefal  knowledge  and  ab- 
<<  firufer  fciences,  as  well  as  of  the  moft  polite  and  fhining; 
<<  all  which  is  fo  juftly  to  be  allowed  you,  that  you  need  no 
<<  panegyric,  or  other  hiftory  to  eternize  them,  than  the 
<<  greateft  city  of  the  univerfe,  which  you  have  rebuilt  aod 
^*  beautified,  and  are  itill  improving :  witnefs  the  churches, 
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*<  the  royal  courts,  ftately  balls,  magazines,  palaces,  and 
^^  other  public  ftru^ures;  befides  that  you  have  built  of 
^*  great  and  magnificent  in  both  the  univerfities,  at  CbcU 
^<  fea,  and  in  the  country ;  and  are  now  advancing  of  the 
^^  royal  marine  hofpital  at  Greenwich :  all  of  them  fo  many 
*^  trophies  ofyour&ill  and  induftry,  and  conduced  with  that 
^^  fuccefs,  that  if  the  whole  art  of 'building  were  loft,  it  might 
*^  be  recovered  and  foun^  again  in  St.  Paul's,  the  hiftorical 
^<  pillar,  and  thofe  other  monuments  of  your  happy  talent 
^^  and  extraordinary  genius/' 

Among /he  many  public  buildings,  ereded  by  him  in  th^ 
city  of  London,  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Walbroke, 
that  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  the  Monument,  and  the  cathedral 
of  St  Paul,  haV^e  more^fpecially  drawn  the  attention  of  fo- 
reign connoifleurs.     •*  The  church  of  Walbroke,  fays  a  cer-  ^.^*'?'. 
**  tain  writer,  fo  little  known  among  us,  is  famous  all  over  pubiicBuUd^ 
**  Europe,  and  is  juftly  reputed  the  m^er- piece  of  the  cele-  "»B»»  *<^-  "» 
**  brated  Sir  Chriflopher  Wrcn.\  Perhaps  Italy  itfelf  can  pro-  London  and 
««  duce  no  modern  building,  that  can  vie  with  this  in  tafte   Weftmin- 
*'  or  proportion.     There  is  not  a  beauty,  which  the  plan  ediui73l! 
*^  would  admit  of,  that  is  not  to  be  found  here  in  its  greateft 
*^  perfedion  ;  and  foreigners  very  juftly  call  our  judgment  in  ' 
«^  queftion,  for  underftanding  its  graces  no  better,  and  al- 
•*  lowing  it  no  higher  a  degree  of  fame.**    The  fteeple  of  St. 
Mary  le  Bow,  which  is  particularly  grand  and  beautifiil^ 
fiands  upon  an  old  Roman  caufey,  that  lies  eighteen  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  prefent  ftreet ;  and  the  body  of  the  church 
on  the  walls  of  a  Roman  temple.     The  Monument  is  a 
pillar  of  the  Doric  order)  the  pedeftal  of  which  is  40  feet 
high  and  21  fquare,  the  diameter  of  the  column  15  feet,  and 
the  altitude  of  the  whole  202  :  which  is  a  fourth  part  higher 
than  that  of  the  emperer  Trajan  at  Rome.     It  was  begun  in 
the  year  1 67 1,  and  finiflbed  in  1677.     The  ingenious  and 
learned  archited  built  it  hollow,  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  tube 
to  difcover  the  parallax  of  the  earth,  by  the  different  diftances 
of  the  ftar  in  the  head  of  the  dragon  from  the  zenith,  at  dif- 
ferent feafons  of  the  year ;  but,  finding  it  was  liable  to  be 
ihaken  by  the^  motion  of  coaches  and  carts  almofl  conftantly 
paffing  by,  be  laid  afide  that  thought.     As  to  St.  Paul's 
church,  the  firft  ftone  was  laid  on  the  2xft  of  June  1675  ; 
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^ni  the  body  of  it  fimflied,  and  the  crofs  fct  up,  in  the  yis 
1711:  though  many  other  works,  neccflary  fo  perfed  ao 
adorn  the  magnificent  ftrudure,  were  done  afterwards. 

The  underwritten  is  a  catalogue  of  the  churches  of  ti 
city  of  London,  royal  palaces,  hofpitals,  and  public  edificG 
built  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  furveypr  general  of  the  roya 
workw^,  during  fifty  years,  viz.  from  1668  to  1718  :  take 
from  N**  VllI  of  Ward's  Appendix. 


$t.  Paul's  cathedral. 
Alhallows  the  Great. 
Alhallows,   Bread-ftrect. 
Alhallows,  Lombard-ftreet. 
St.  Albah,  Wood-ftreet. 
St.  Anne  and  Agnes. 
St.  AndreW)  Wardrobe, 
St  Andrew,   Ifolborn.  ' 
St.  Antholin. 
St.  Auftin. ' 

St.  Benet,  Grafschurch. 
$t.  Benet,  PauVs-wharf, 
^  St.  Benet,  Finke. 
^t.  Bride. 
St  Bartholomei;^. 

Chrift.'Churc'h. 

St.  Clement,  Eaft-cheap. 

St.  element  Danes. 

St.  Dionis  Back-church. 

St.  Edmdnd  the  King. 

St.  George',  Botolf  lane. 

St.  Jarfies,  Garlick-hill. 

St:  James;  Wcftniinfter. 

St.  Lawrence  JeWry. ' 

St.  Michael,'  Baflings-hall, 

^t.  Michael  Rdyal. 

St.  Michael,  Qudenhith. 

5t.  Michael,  Wood-ftreet. 

St.  Michkel,  Crooked-lane* 

St.  Martin,  Ludgatc. 
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St.  Matthew,  Friday-ftrect 

St.  Michael,  Cornhni. 

St.  Margaret,  Lothbury. 

St.  Margaret  Pattens.    ' 

St.  Mary  Abchurch. 

St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury. 

St.  Mary  le  Bow. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

St.  Mary  Someriet. 

St.  Mary  at  Hill. 

St.  Nicholas  Cold  Abbey. 

St.  Olave  Jewry. 

St.  Peter,  CombilL 

St.  Swithin,  Canon-ftreet. 

St.  Stephen,  Walbrooke. 

St.  Stephen,  Coleman-ftroet, 

St.  Mildred,  Breadftreet. 

St.  Magnus,  London^Bridgd 

St.  Fofter§  Church. 

St.  Mildred,  Poultrcy. 

Wefthfiinfter  Abbey,  repaired^ 

St.  Chriftopher. 

3t.  Donftah  In  the  £aft. 

St.  Mary  Alderraary: 

St.  Sepulchre's. 

The  Monument. 

Cuftom^Houfe,  London. 

Winchefter-caftlc. 

Hampton-court. 

Chel(ea*hofpitaI. 

i- - .  Grw» 
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eenvirich  HofpitaL  ,  Emanuel     College.    Chapel, 

leatre  at  Oxford.  Cambridge. 

i  n  i  ty  College  Library  Cam-  and  fever al  other  thingt. 

bridge. 

Sir  Chriftojiher  Wren  never  printed  any  thing  himfelf, 
ut  fcveral  of  his  works  have  been  publiflied  by  others: 
^ine  in  ^^  PhilofophicalTranfa£iions^  and  fomc  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ls and  other  friends;  while  fome  are  fiill  remaining  in  manii- 
cript. 

■ 

"VST  REN  (Matthew)  an  Englifh  prelate,  was  the 

^Ideft  fon  of  Francis  Wren,  citizen  of  London ;  and  uncle   See  the  fidl 

rf  Sir  Chriftopber  Wren,  of  whom  an  account  has  been  juft  5f"Cpre- 

low    given.     He  was  at  firft  ftudent,  and  then  fellow,  of  «5^ni  *r- 

E^embroke  Hall  in  Cambridge  :  afterwards  chaplain  to  An- 

Jreixrs  bifliop  of  Winchefter ;  then  mafter  of  Peter-Houfe  j 

^cn  chaplain  to  Charles  I,  while  he  was  Prince  of  Wales  : 

then .  prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and  dean  of  Windfor,  in 

which  laft  dignity  he  was  inftalled  the  24th  of  July  1628; 

prebendary  of  Weftminfter  in  1634,  and  about  the  fame  time 

^i{hop  of  Hereford  ;  foon  after  tranflated  to  Norwich  ;  and 

from  thence,  in  1638,  to  Ely.     After  the  meeting  of  the  long 

parliament,  his  efiate  was  feized ;  and  himfelf  was  impri- 

prifoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  for  near  eighteen  years. 

]Dpon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II,  he  was  reftored  to 

\i\%  bifliopric ;  and  died  at  Ely  houfe  in  London  the  24th  of 

April  1664,  aged  81  years  and  upwards.     He  was  interred 

in  a  vault  under  the  Chapel  of  Pembroke  Hall,  which  he  had 

rebuilt  at  his  own  cxpence.     He  was  a  man  of  abilities  and 

learning,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  publications  >  as, 

1.  Increpatio  Bar  Jtfu^  five  Polemiea:  adfertiones  locorum  ali^ 

quot  Sacra  Scriptura  ab  impojiurts  ptrverftonum  in  Catecbefi 

Racoviana.  Lond.  1660,  in  4to,  and  reprinted  in  the  ninth 

volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri.     2.  **  The  abandoning  of  the 

Scots  Covenant."  1661,  4to.    3.  Eptftola  Fariaad  viros  doc^ 

ujjimoi :  particularly  to  Gerard  John  Voffius.     4.  Two  fcr- 

mons;  one  printed  in  1627,  the  other  in  1662. 

He  left  feveral  fons  :  the  eldeft  of  whom,  Mathew,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  ^  became  fecrctary  to  the  earl  of  Cla 
*^"  rendoHy 
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rendon ;  was  burgefi  for  St.  Michael  in  Cornwall  to  Tervc  in 
the  parliament,  that  began  in  May,  j66i ;  and  at  lad  fecie- 
tary  to  James  Duke  of  York.     In  this  poft  he  continued  to 
his  death,  which  happened  in  June  1672,  when  he  was  about 
forty  two  years  of  age.   He  wrote,  i .  «*  Confiderations  on  Mr. 
<*  Harrington's  Commonwealth  of  Oceana^  reftrained  to  the 
««  firft  part  of  the  preliminaries.'*  London  1657,  in  8vo.  To 
this  book  is  prefixed  a  long  letter  of  our  author  to  Dr.  John 
Wilkins,  warden  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  who  had 
*  defired  him  to  give  his  judgment  concerning  Mr,  Harring- 
ton's Oceana.   %  *'  Monarchy  Aflcrted :  or,  the  ftatc  of  Mo- 
<<  narchtcal  and  Popular  Government  in  vindication  of  the 
**  Confiderations  on  Mr.  Harrington's  Oceana.**  London  1659, 
in  8vo.     Sir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
t  letter  to  Dr.  John  Barwick,  dated  at  BrufTels  the' 25th  of 
July  1659,  and  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  dodor's  life, 
was  very  foUicitous,  that  Mr.  Wren  (hould  undertake  a  con- 
nta  7«&«r-  futation  of  Hobbcs's  Leviathan :  **  I  hope,  fays  he,  it  is  onlf 
Tnj^milice.  "  modefty  in  Mr.  Wren,  that  makes  him  paufe  upon  undcr- 
jv«.  XII.       «<  taking  the  work,  you  have  recommended  to  him.     For  I 
iuSto!^*''   "  ^*rc  fware,  by  what  I  have  feen  of  him,  he  is  very  equd 
^<  toanfwer  every  part  of  it :  I  mean,  every  part  that  requires 
*•  an  anfwer.     Nor  is  there  need  of  a  profefled  divine  to  vin- 
*«  cate  the  Creator  from  making  man  a  verier  bead,  than  any 
<<  of  thofe  of  the  field  ;  or  to  vindicate  fcripture  from  bis  li- 
^*  centious  interpretation.     I  dare  fay,  he  will  find  fomewhit 
^<  in  Mr.  Hobbes  himfelf,  I  mean,  in  his  former  books,  that 
«  contradifb  what  he  fets  forth  in  this,  in  that  part,  in  which 
*«  he  takes  himfelf  to  be  mod  exad,  his  beloved  philofophy. 
•«  And  fure  there  is  fomewhat  due  to  Aridotle  and  Tullv, 
«  and  to  our  univerfities,  to  free  them  from  his  reproaches; 
^'  and  it  is  high  time,  if  what  I  hear  be  true,  that  (bme  tutors 
*'  read  his  Leviathan,  inftead  of  the  others,  to  their  pupils. 
<<  Mr.  Hobbes  is  my  old  friend,  yet  I  cannot  abfolve  him 
<<  from  the  mifchicfs  he  hath  done  to  the  king,  the  church, 
«<  the  laws,  and  the  nation  ;  and  furely  there  Ihould  be  e- 
<*  nough  to  be  faid  to  the  politics  of  that  man,  who,  haviiig 
*^  reibived  all  religion,  wifdom,  and  honefty  into  an  implicit 
**  obedience  to  the  laws  eftabliflied,  writes  a  book  of  policy, 
<*  which  I  may  be  bold  to  fay,  muft  be  by  the  eftabliflied  laws 
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«*  of  any  kingdom  or  province  in  Europe  condemned  for  im- 
•*  pious  and  feditious :  and  therefore  it  will  be  very  hard,  if 
•*  the  fundamentals  of  it  be  not  to  be  overthrown.  But  I 
•*  muft  aflc  both  your's  and  Mr.  Wren's  pardon  for  enlarging 
*^  fo  much,  and  antedating  thofe  animadverfions  he  will 
**  make  upon  it." 

WYCHERLEY  (Wilmam)   an  eminent  Englifli 
comic  poet,  was  born  about  the  year  1640:  and  was  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Daniel  Wychcrley  of  Cleve  in  Shropfhire,  Efq  ;   Y^^o*^" 
When  hie  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  France,  voi.  IK  coll 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  which,  he  refided  upon  the  banks  97^-  ***  «• 
of  the  Charante:  where  he  was  often  admitted  to  the  con-   moir7«fMr. 
verfation  of  one  of  the  moft  accompliflied  ladies  of  the  coujt  'Wycherley 
of  France,  Madam  de  Montaiifier,  celebrated  by  Voiture  in  pLk*— O- 
his  letters.     A  little  before  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II,  "8»n»l  L«t- 
he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's  College  in  Ox-  d^om. 
ford :  he  lived  in  the  Provoft's  Lodge,  and  was  entered  in  701.1.17*1, 
the  public  library,  under  the  title  of  Philofophia  Studiofusy  in   cencrtr" 
July  1 66o.     He  left  the  univerfity  without  being  matricu*  Diaiooaqr. 
lated,  or  any  degree  conferred  on  him  ;  having,  according 
to  Mr.  Wood,  been  by  Dr.  Barlow  reconciled  to  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion,   which  he  had  a  little  before  deferted  in  hit 
travels.     He  afterwards  entered  himfelf  in  the  Mfddle  Tern* 
pie  ;  but  making  his  firft  appearance  in  town  in  a  reign,when 
wit  and  gaiety  were  the  favourite  diftin£lions,  he  foon  quitted 
the  dry  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  purfued  things  more  agreeable 
to  his  own  genius,  as  well  as   to  the  tafte  of  the  age.     As 
nothing  was  likely  to  take  better  than  dramatic  performances, 
efpecially  comedies,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  writing  of  thefe; 
and  in  about  the  fpace  of  ten  years  publiflied  four  :   *<  Love 
*«  ih  a  Woody  or  St.  Jameses  Parky*  in  1672  ;  "  The  Gentle* 
*<  man-Dancing-Mafiery'*  j6y2l  ^^  P^in  Dealer y*  \n  ib'ji  i 
and  "  Country  IVifey**  in  1683.    -Thefe  were  colledcd  and 
printed  together  in  17 12,  8vo. 

Upon  the  publication  of  his   firfl  play,   he  became  ac- 
quainted with  feveral  of  the  celebrated  wits  both  of  the  court 
and  town  ;  and  likewife  with,  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  with 
4^hom,  according  to  Mr.  Dennis  and  the  fecret  hiftory  of      ^ 
*tbofe  times,  he  Wa$  Wa3  admitted  to  the  laft  degree  of  inti- 
macy 
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fiiacy.  Villierd  duke  of  Buckingham  had  alfo  tne  highefl  efteen 
for  him ;  and,  as  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the  king,  made  him 
,  one  of  his  equerries ;  as  colonel  of  a  regiment,  captain  iieu- 
tcnant  of  his  own  company,  refigning  to  him  at  the  fame  time 
his  own  pay  as  captain,  with  many  other  advantages.  King 
Charles  likewife  (hewed  him  fignal  marks  of  favour ;  and 
once  gave  him  a  proof  of  his  efteem,  which  perhaps  nno 
any  fovereign  prince  before  had  given  to  an  author,  who  was 
only  a  private  gentleman.  Mr.  Wycherley  happened  to  fall 
fick  of  a  fever  at  his  lodgings  in  Bow-Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den :  during  which  ficknefs  the  ,king  did  him  the  honour  to 
-vifit  hinn  Finding  his  body  extrcamly  weakened,  and  his 
fpirits  miferably  fliattered,  he  commanded  him,  as  foon  as 
he  fliould  b«  able  to  take  a  journey,  to  go  to  th«  foutb  (tf 
France;  believing,  that  the  air  of. Montpellier  would  con- 
tribute to  reftore  him  as  much  as  any  thing :  and  afTured  him 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  order  him  500I.  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  journey.  Mr.  Wycherley  accordingly  went 
into  France,  and  having  fpent  the  winter  there  returned  to 
England  in  the  fpring  ;  entirely  reftorcd  to  his  former  vigour 
both  of  body  and  mind.  The  king,  fhortly  after  his  arrival, 
told  him,  that  he  had  a  fon,  who  he  was  refolved  (hould  be 
educated  like  the  Ton  of  a  king  ;  and  that  he  could  not  chufe 
a  more  proper  man  for  his  governor  than  Mr.  Wycherley : 
for  which  fervice  1500I.  per  annum  fhould  be  fettled  upon 

bim. 

But  Mr.  Wycherley,  fuch  is  the  uncertain  ftate  of  all  ha- 
man  affairs,  loft  the  favour  of  the  king  and  of  the  courtiers. 
Mr.  Dennis  relates,  that  immediately  after  he  had  received 
the  gracious  oflFer  abovementioned  from  the  king,  he  went 
down  to  Tunbridgc,  to  take  either  the  benefit  of  the  waters, 
or  the  diverdons  of  the  place  :  when  walking  one  day  upon 
the  wells-walk  with  his  friend  Mr.  Fairbeard  of  Grays-Inn, 
juft  as  he  came  up  to  the  bookfelkr's  Ihop,  the  countefs  of 
Drogheda,  a  young  widow,  rich,  noble,  and  beautiful,  came 
to  the  bookfellcr,  and  enquired  for  The  Plain  Dealer.  "  Ma- 
•'  dam,  fays  Mr.  Fairbeard,"  fmce  you  arc  for  the  Plan 
Dealer^  there  he  is  for  you  :  pu(hing  Mr.  Wycherley  to- 
wards her.  "  Yes,"  fays  Mr.  Wycherley,  *'  this  lady  caa 
^^  bear  plain  dealing  i  for  (be  appears  to  be  fo  accomplifl^ed, 

ccthat 
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^<  that  what  would  be  compliment  fyii  to  others^  (poke  to 
**  her,  would  be  plain  dealing."  **  No  truly,  fir,  faid  the 
^*  countefs,  I  am  not  without  my  faults,  any  more  than  the 
^^  reft  of  my  fex ;  and  yet  notwithftanding  I  love  plain  deal- 
^*  ing,  and  am  never  more  fond  of  it,  than  when  it  tells  me 
^*  of  them."  Then,  madam,  **  fays  Mr.  Fairbeard,  you 
**  and  the  Plain  Dealer  feem  defigned  by  heaven  for  each 
**  other."  In  fhort,  Mr.  Wycherlcy  walked  with  the  coua- 
tefs  upon  the  walks,  waited  upon  her  home,  vifited  her  daily 
at  her  lodgings  while  (he  was  atTunbridge,  and  at  her  lodg- 
ings in  Hatton-Garden,  after  (he  went  to  London  :  where  in 
a  little  time  he  got  her  confent  to  marry  her;  which  he  did, 
by  his  father's  command,  without  acquainting  the  king. 

But  this  match,  fo  promifing  in  appearance  both  to  his  for- 
tunes and  to  his  happinefs,  was  neither  more  nor  leis  than 
the  aAual  ruin  of  both.     As  foon  as  the  news  of  it  came 
to  court,  h  was  looked  upon  as  an  aiFront  to  the  king,  and 
a  contempt  of  his  majefty's  orders ;  and  Mr.  Wycherley's 
•condud  after  marriage  occafioned  this  to  be  refented  more 
hemoufly :  for  he  feldom  or  never  went  near  the  court,  which 
made  him  thought  downright  ungrateful.    But  the  true  caufe 
of  his  abfence  was  not  known  :  in  (hort,  the  lady  was  jea* 
lous  of  him  to  diftra£lion  ;  jealous  to  that  degree,  that  (he 
could  not  endure  him  to  be  one  moment  out  of  her  fighc 
Their  lodgings  were  in   Bow-Street  Covent* Garden,  over 
ag^ind  the  Cock ;  whither,  if  he  at  any  time  went  with  friends, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  windows  open,  that  his  lady  might 
fee  there  was  no  woman  in  company ;  or  (he  would  be  im- 
mediately in  a  downright  raving  condition.     Does  not  the 
reader  wonder,  that  he  did  not  beat  her,  although  (he  was  a 
countefs  ?  It  is  not  recorded,  but  we  will  hope  that  he  did. 
However,  (he  made  him  fome  amends,  by  dying  in  a  reafon- 
able  time,  and  by  fettling  her  fortune  on  him  :  but  his  title    ~ 
being  difputed  after  her  death,  the  expence  of  the  law  and 
others'  incumbrances  fo  far  reduced  him,  that  not  being  ibl6 
to  fatisfy  the  importunity  of  his  creditors,  he  was  flung  into 
prifon.     Major  Pack  fays,  <^  I  h^ve  been  aflured,  that  the 
**  bookfeljer  who  printed  his  Plain  Dealer ^  by  which  he  got 
^^  almofl  as  much  money  as  the  author  gained  reputation, 
^^  was  fo  ungrateful  to  his  benefaiStor,  as  to  cefufe  to  lend 

"him 
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^(  him  twenty  pounds  in  bis  'extreme  neceffitjes  :"  vrhich  u 
v^ry  furprifing  and  wonderful^  confideruig  the  known  ge- 
nerofity  wd  gratitude  of  that  refpeSable  order  amoog  tra- 
ders. 

In  that  coiiiinement  he  languiflied  feven  years ;  nor  was 
be  releaifedy  till  king  James  II,  going  to  fee  his  Platn-D^ali*^ 
was  fo  charmed  with  the  entertainment,  that  he  gave  imiiic* 
diate  orders  for  the  payment  of  his  debts :  adding  withal  a 
peoftoo  of  20ol.  per  annum,  while  he  continued  in  England. 
But  the  bountiful  intention*  of  that  prince  had  not  the  de- 
iigned  effeA,  purely  through  his  modefly,;  he  being  afbafloed 
to  give  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  whom  the  king  bad  fent  to  de- 
mancf  it,  a  full  account  of  his  debts.  He  laboured  under 
the  weight  of  thefe  difficulties,  till  his  father  died  \  and 
then  too  the  eftate,  that  defcended  to  him,  was  left  under 
very  uneafy  limitations,  fince  being  only  a  tenant  for  life,  he 
could  not  raife  any  money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
However  he  took  a  method  of  doing  it,  that  was  in  his  power, 
though  few  fufpeSed  it  to  be  his  choice ;  and  this  was  oiaking 
a  jointure.  He  had  often  declared,  as  major  Pack  (ays,  that 
<<  he  was  refolved  to  die  married,  though  he  could  not  bear 
«<  the  thoughts  of.  living  married  again  :"  and  accordingly, 
juft  at  the  eve  of  his  death,  married  a  young  gentlewoman 
of  1500I.  fortune,  part  of  which  he  applied  to  the  uies  he 
wanted  it  for.  Eleven  days  after  the  celebration  of  thefe 
nuptials,  in  December.  17 15,  he  died  ;  and  was  interred  in 
the  vault  of  Covent  Garden  church.  He  is  faid  to  have  re- 
quefted  very  gravely  of  his  wife  upon  his  death-bed,  that  (he 
would  not  take  an  old  man  ^*  for  her  fecond  hufband. 

Befides  the  plays  abovementioned,  he  publifhed  a  volume 
of  poems  in  1704,  folio;  and,  in  1728,  his  ^^  pofthumous 
*'  works  in  profe  and  verfe,"  were  publiihed  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Theobald  in  Svo.  LfOrd  Lanfdowne  has  given  the  follow- 
ing charader  of  Mr.  Wycherley.  He  obferves,  that  the 
.  earl  of  Rochefter,  in  his  imitation  of  one  of  Horace's  epiftlcs> 
thus  mentions  our  author : 

Of  all  our  modem  witSy  none  feemyhr  m$ 
Once  to  have  touched  upon  true  conudy^ 
But  bafty  Shadwell  andjlow  Wycherley. 
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ShadweWs  unfinijh^d  works  d$  ytt  impart 
.Great  frotfs  of  nature*  s  fir a^  though  none  of  art : 
But  JVycberley  earns  bard  whatier  he  gainSf 
He  wants  no  judgment^  and  he  f pares  no  pains. 

Lord  Lanfdowne  is  perfuaded,  chat  the  carl  gave  Wjpcherley 
the  charader  of  zflow  writer,  merely  for  tlie  fake  of  the  verfc. 
*«  If  hajly^  fays  he,  would  have  ftood   as   an  epithet  for  uaS, 
*«  Wycherley,  and^^w  for  Shadwell,  they  would  in  all  pro-  downc't 
^^  bability  have  been  fo  applied,  but  the  verfe  would  have  ' 

^*  been  fpoiled,  and  to  that  it  was  neceflary  to  fiibmit.    Thofe 
*•  who  would  form  their  judgment  only  from  Mn  Wycher- 
^  ley*s  writings,  without  any  perfonal  acquaintance  with 
*^  him,  might  indeed  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  fuch  a  diver- 
*^  fity  of  images  and  charaders,  fuch  ftrid  enquiries  Into 
^^  nature,  fuch  clofe  obfervations  on  the  feveral  humours, 
**  manners,  and  affedions  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men, 
<^  and  as  it  were  fo  true  and  perfect  a  difle^ion  of  human 
*<  kind,  delivered  with  fo  much  pointed  wit  and  force  of 
^^  expreilion,  could  be  no  other  >  than  the  work  of  extraordt- 
*<  nary  diligence,  labour,  and  application ;  but,  in  truths 
*^  we  owe  the  pleafure  and  advantage  of  having  been  fo  well 
**  entertained  ^  and  inftruAed  by  him  to  his  facility  of  doing 
^<  it.     If  it  had  been  a  trouble  to  him  to  write,    I  am 
**  much  miftaken,  if  he  would  not  have  fpared  himfelf  that 
**  trouble.     What  he  has  performed,  would  have  been  dif- 
**  ficuit  for  another ;  but  the  club,  which  a  man  of  an  ordi- 
*'  nary  fize  could  not  lift,  was  but  a  walking  ftafffor  Hercu- 
•*  Ics.     To  judge  by  the  (harpnefs  and  fpirit  of  his  fatyrs, 
*<  you  might  be  led  into  another  miftake,  and  imagine  him 
*^  an  illnatured  man ;  but  what  my  lord  Rochcfter  faid  of 
<<  lord  Dorfet,  is  as  applicable  to  him.  The  beft  good  man 
<«  with  the  worjl-natured  mufe.     As  pointed  and  fevere  as  he 
<'  is  in  his  writings,  in  his  temper  he  has  all  the  foftnefs  of 
<<  the  tendered  difpoiition :  gentle  and  inofPenfive  to  every 
**  man  in  his  particular  charader,  he  only  attacks  vice  as 
<*  a  public  enemy  ;  compaf&onating  the  wound  he  is  under  a 
**  necefBty  to  probe,  or  grieving  like  a  good-natured  con- 
*^  queror  at  the  occafions,  that  provoke  him  to  make  fuch 
<*  havock.     King  Charles  the  fecond,  a  nice  difoerner  of 

•*  men. 
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<<  men,  and  himfelf  a  man  of  wit,  dften  chofe  him  for  f 
/  *^  companion  at  his  leifure  hours,  as  Augofios  did  Horace; 
'*  and  had  very  advantageous  views  for  him.  But  unluckily 
*<  an  amorous  inclination  interfered  :  the  lover  got  the  bet- 
^^  ter  of  the  courtier ;  and  ambition  fell  a  facrifice  to  love, 
<*  the  predominant  pai&on  of  the  nobleft  mind. — There  are, 
*'  who  objed  to  his  verfification.  It  is  certain,  he  is  no 
<<  mafter  of  numbers ;  but  a  diamond  is  not  lefs  a  diamondj 
*^  for  not  being  poliihed." 

WYKEHAM  (William  of)  an  Englifli  prelate  of 

moft  refpedable  memory,  was  born  at  Wykeham  in  Hamp- 

jjlf^  ^f        fliire,  in  the  year  1324*    His  parents  were  perfons  of  good 

William  of  reputation  and  charader }  but  in  circumftances  (b  mean, 

Biftwp^r*    ^*^  *^y  ^^^^  "^^  afford  to  give  their  fon  a  liberal  cdua* 

iKTincAcfter.  tion.     However  this  deficiency  was  fupplied  by  fome  gene» 

Looth^O^*  '^^^  patron,  who  maintained  him  at  fchool  at  Winchefier; 

pag.  3.  ftc.    where  he  wats  intruded'  in  grammatical  learning,  and  gave 

J'°"^*'759»  early  proofs  of  his  diligence  and  piety^     The  later  writers  of 

his  life  have  generally  mentioned  his  removing  fcom  WincBe- 

fter  to  Oxford,  and  continuing  there  atmoft  fix  years :  but 

they  feem  to  have  no  fufficient  authority  for  what  they  fay; 

and  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  ever  had  any  academical  ic* 

gree,  nor  is  there  the  leaft  tradition  of  his  having  belonged 

to  any  particular  fociety  there.     It  has  been  always  fup- 

pofed,  yet  rather  from  a  common  tradition,  than  from  znj 

authentic  account,  that  his  firfl  and  great  benefa&or  was 

Nicholas  Uvedale  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wykeham,  and  go- 

venor  of  Wincheiler ',  and  that,  after  he  had  gone  through 

his  fchool  education,  he  was  taken  into  his  patron's  family, 

and  became  his  fecretary  :  and  it  does  ap|)ear  from  ancient 

writers,  that  he  was  fecretary  to  the  conflable  of  Winchefter 

cafUe.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  afterwards  recommended  bf 

Uvedale  to  Edyngdon  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  by  bodi  to 

have  been  made  known  to  king  Edward  III. 

His  being  brought  to  court,  and  placed  there  in  the  king's 
fervice,  is  related  to  have  been,  when  he  was  about  two  or 
three  and  twenty  years  of  age  :  but  the  firft  office,,  which  he 
appears  upon  record  to  have  born,  was  that  of  clerk  of  all 
the  king's  wQxks^  in  his  manors  of  Henle  and  Yeihamft«L 

His 
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flis.  patent,  for  this  is  dated  the  loth  of  May.  1 356:  and  the 
joch  of  06lober  following^  he  was  made  furveyor  of  the 
cing's  works  at  the  caftle,  and  in  the  park  of  W^iidfor..  It 
Kras  by  his  advice  and  perfuafion,  that  the  king  was  induced 
to  pull  down  great  p^ft  of  the  caftle  of  Windfor,  and  to  re- 
build it  in  the  magnificent  manner,  in  which  upon  tlie  whole 
it  now  appears  ;  and  the  execution  of  this  great  work  was 

committed  entirely  to  hiin.  Wykeham  had  likewife  the  fole 
.  1'.',  '  ^ 

diredlion  of  the  building  of  Queenborough  caftle:  the  dim- 

cultics,  ariiing  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  low- 
ne(s  of  the  fituatjon,  did  hot  difcourage  him  from  aflvidng  , 
and  undertaking  this  work;  and  in  the  event  they  only  ferved 
to  difplay  more  evidently  the  (kill  and  abilities  of  the  archi- 
it&^     Wykeham  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  the  cxecutiofi;! 
of  thele  emjiloyments,  that  he  gained  a  confiderabie  place  iii 
liis  mafter*s  favor,  anci  grew  daily  in  his  affections :  never* 
thclefs  his  enemies  gav.e  fo  malicious  a  turn  to  ah  infcription  he 
|>ut  on  the  palace  at  Windfor,  as  e^pofed  him  for  a  little  time 
to  the  king^s  difpleafure*     The  words  of  this  in(cription  arc^ 
^HIS  AtyfbE  H^rKEHAMi  and  have  an  ambiguous 
rneaning,  fignifying  either  ^*  Wykeham  made  ihisy*  or  **  ThU 
*«  made  IVykehath,       Thofe,  who  wiflied  him  ill,  interpreted 
them  in  the  former  fenfe ;  ahd  hinted  to  th6  king,  that  the 
chief  furveyor  of  that  edifice  infolently  afcribed  all  the  gloiy 
of  it  to  himfelf.     His  majefty,  being  highly  exafperated,  rc-r 
^reached  Wykehaih  with  his  crime ;  but  was  appeafed  and 
evert  laughed,  after  hearing  his  anfwW  :  he  replying,  with  a 
:tmiling  air^  that  his  a*ccufers  muft  either  be  extremely  mali- 
cious, or  extremely  ignorant  of  the  Jaws  of  grammar,  fince 
the  true  fehfe  of  the  infcripfion  was  this  :  **  I  am  the  creature: 
*•  of  this  palace  :  to'  it  I  owe  the  favor,  with  v^hich  my  fove- 
«^  reign  indulges  me ;  and  who  raifed  me  from  a  low  condfi- 
«<  tion  to*  an  ^^altcd  fortuncf." 

From  henceforth  we  find  the  king  Continually  heaping  on 
him  preferments  both  civil  and  eccleiiaftical :  for  it  fecms  id 
liave  been  all  along  his  dcflgn  to  tike  upon  him  holy  order$^ 
though  he  i^as  not  ordained  pricft  till  the  year  1362.  It 
vould  fill  a  couple  of  ()ages  to  mention  the  preferments  that 
Wykeham  run  through,  frorii  his  being  made  rcilor  of  Pulham 
in  Norfolk  inf  i  JI57,  ithicK  ^i^as  his  fix^,  to  his  being  raifed  to 
Vot,  XI.  I  i  the         . 
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the  fee  of  Wifichefter  in  1366 :  his  advancement  in  die  ftato 
all  the  while  keeping  pace  with  his  piefennent  in  Jthc  chuick 
In  1 359,  he  was  cooftitated  chief  warden  and  furveyor  of  the 
king^s  caftles  of  Windfor,  Ledes,  Dover,  and  Hadlaoi; 
in  1663,  warden  and  jufticiaiy  of  the  king's  forcAs  on^dui 
fide  Trent;  keeper  of  the  privy  feal  in  1364;  and  widiii 
two  years  after  fecretiny  to  the  king.  He  was  in  prodigioui 
favour  and  efteeci  with  the  king ;  as  appears  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Froiflart,  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  E&glifh  court,  and  at  the 
fame  time  refiding  there  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  and  queen, 
who  exprefles  himfelf  in  thefe  very  remarkable  terms.  ^<  At 
«<  that  time, '  fays  he,  reigned  a  prieft  called  William  de  Wi- 
<<  can :  which  William  de  Wican  had  ingratiated  himftlf  fa 
«<  far  in  the  king  of  England's  favor,  that  by  him  all  tfaingi 
<<  were  done,  and  without  him  was  nothing  done/' 

He  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter  ih  1 366,  bat 
not  cOnfecrated  till  the  year  after,  on  account  of  tome  little 
atpute  between  the  king  and  the  pope.    In  the  bulle  for 
eonfecration,  the  pope  (peaks  of  Wykeham,  *^  as  reoom- 
<*  mended  to  him  by  the  teftimony  of  many  perions  worthy 
<<  of  credit,  for  his  knowledge  of  ietteis,  his  probity  of  life 
<<  and  manners,  and  his  prudence  and  circumfpe^od  in  af- 
'«<  fairs  both  temporal   and   fpiritual/'    The  fupcriority  of 
Wykeham*s  genius  to  that  of  other  men  lying  rather  in  po- 
litics and  bufinefssthan  in  learning,  fome  have  taken  ooca- 
fion  from  thence  to  rep[efent  him  as   wanting  in  letters, 
and  next  to  Illiterate :  on  which  account  the  writer  of  hb 
life  thinks,  that  this  teftimony  of  his  learning  ou^t  to  be 
infified  upon ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  it  appears,  on  exami- 
ning, that  in  the  bulles  of  this  kind  there  is  more  firequendy 
than  otherwife  no  mention  of  learning  at  all.     Being  now 
qualified,  by  his  advancement  in  the  church,  to  receive  the 
higheft  dignity  in  the  ftate,  he  was  conftituted  chancellor  of 
England  the  fame  year,  1367 :  which  high  poft  he  conti- 
nued  in,  till  the  14th  of  March  1 370-1,  when  the  king  took 
it  from  him,  upon  the  reprefentation  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons in  parliament  aflembled,  that  the  government  of  die 
realm,  had  been  too  long  in  the  hands  of  the  ecdefiafiics. 
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Though  Wykebam  wts  fe  deeply  engaged  in  the-aefikirs  of 
ftfttCy  and  ft)  muth  taken  up  in  his  perfenal  attendance  apon 
the  king,  yet  he  was  not  in  the  mean  time  wanting  to  his 
rpifoopid  function,  or  remtfi  in  the  care  of  his  diocefe.  .  He 
repaired  the  palaces  and  houfes,  belonging  to  his  fee,  at  great 
expence :  he  made  vifitations  of  his  whole  diocefe :  and  he 
«^as  very diKgent  and  aAive  in  eftablifliing  Arid  dlfcipiine  and 
Jdiblinitag  abufes.    The  zeal  and  diligence,  with  which  he 
purfued  the  wholefome  work  of  diferpline,  and  the  reforma* 
Hon  of  abofes,  appears  from  the  proceeding  in  the  vifitatioa 
^  the  iiofpital  of  St.  Crofs,  at  Sparkefbrd,  near  Wihchefter. 
ITKs  bmous  hofpttal  was  founded  by  Henry  de  Blois,  btfliop 
of  Winchdfter,  ahd  brother  to  king  Stephen,  fn  the  year  t  k  3I ; 
^ifBS  nobly  endowed ;  but  the  revenues,  according  to  cuflom^ 
were  in  courfe  of  time  viHainouOy  embezzled  by  thofe,  whofe 
dtity  it  was  to  fee  them  properly  dlfjtoibd  of.     Wykebam 
was  reiblved  to  redtefs  this  grievance ;  yet  met  wirti  many 
diSculties  and  obftruAions,  and  was  engaged  m  a  trouble^ 
ibme  dtfptite  of  more  than  fix  years :  the  affah-  having  been 
brotoght  before  the  pope.    However,  having  at  laft  bvercbme 
all  oppofition,  he  called  the  delinquents  to  a  feVere  account ; 
artd  reinflated  the  hpfpital  in  all  its  rights,  reftoring  in  every 
ivfpeA  its  primitive  ui'e  and  cuftoms.    At  the  fame  time  that 
Vrykeham  was  thus  engaged  in  the  reformation  of  thefe  cha* 
ritaUe  inftitotions,  he  was  forming  the  plan  of  a  much  more 
noble  and  extenfive  foundation  of  his  own  :  neverthelefs,  he 
laras  much  embarrafled  in  fixing  his  choice  upon  fome  defign. 
He  tells  us  himfelf,  how  he  was  obliged  to  declare  with  grief,  ^^^ 
that  he  could  not  any  where  find  the  ordinances  of  founders  93/ 
of  charities,  obferved  according  4o  their  true  defign  and  in- 
tention; and  this  refledion,  afFeding  him  greatly,  made  him     • 
almoft  refolve  to  difhibute  his  riches  to  the  poor  with  his 
his  own  hands.     However,  confidering  what  defolation  had 
been  made  by  continual  wars  and  frequent  peflilences,  and 
particulariy  among  the  clergy,  he  determined  at  lafl  to  re- 
medy this  lo/s,  as  fbr  as  he  was  able,  by  relieving  poor  (cbo- 
lars  in  their  clerical  education ;  and  for  that  purpofe  to  efla- 
blilh  two  colleges  of  fludents.     He  feems  to  have  come  to 
this   relolution,    and  in  fome   meafure  to  have  formed  in 
his  mind  his  general  plan^  as  early  as  his  becoming  bilbop 
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of  WincheAer :  for  it  appeass,  that  in  little*  oiore  than  M 
years  after,  be  had  purchafed  ./evcral  parcels  of  ground  ii 
the  xity  pf  Oxford,  which  make  the  chief  part  of  the  fitio- 
tion  of  his  college  there.  His  college  of  Winchefter,  in- 
tended as  a  nurfcry  for  that  of  Oxford,  was  part  of  his  ori- 
ginal plan:  for  as  early  as  the  year,  1373*  before  he  pro- 
ceeded any  further  ia  his  deftgn  for  the  lauer,  he  eftabliihe^ 
afchopl  at  Winchefter,  of  the  fame. kind  with  the  fomer, 
and  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

.   While  Wykeham  wa^  purfuing  thefe  generous  deiignsi  and 
was  now  prepared  to  carry  them  into  execution,  he  was  00  s 
fudden  attacked  by  a  party  formed  againft  bim  at  couiti 
and  in  fiich  a  manner,  as  not  only  obliged  him  to  lay  th« 
afide  for  the  prefent,  but  might  have  reduced  him  to  an  im- 
bilicy  of  ever  refuming  them.     This  was  in  the  laft  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III ;  when  the  duke  of  Lancafler  pro- 
cured  articles  of  impeachment,  to  be  brought  againft  him  if 
pertain  perfons,  for  diyers,crimes  committed  by  bin  during 
his  adminiftration  of  affairs;  and  prevailed  fo  for  againft  biiHi 
as  to  have  the  teinporalities  of  his  fee  leized  by  the  kingi 
and  himfelf  banifhed  from  court.     The  clergy  bowever  look* 
ing  upon  thefe  proceedings,  not  only  as  injurious  to  Wyk&> 
ham,  but  as  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  cfaiiidii 
and  the  people  confidering  him  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  per- 
ton  unjuftly  oppreiled  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  a  tumult  enfued  in  his  behalf;  and  he  was 
reftored  to  the  temporalities  of  his  fee,  and  to  the  kiif'i 
favour,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  that  monarch,  wbidi 
happened  the  21ft  of  June  1377.     Through  the  unbappf 
reign  of  his  fucceftbr  Richard  II,  when  nothing  was  feeo  an) 
heard  of  but  tumults,  feditions,  and  wars,  Wykeham  is  laid 
to  have  condu£lcd  himfelf  with  that  wifdom  and  cautiQD> 
which  might  be  expe£ied  from  one  of  his  great  experience  j 
and  being  now  delivered  from  the  perfecution  of  the  duke  of 
Lancafter,  and  difengaged  from  his  former  conftant  attendance 
on-publick  affairs,  he  was  refolved  to  apply  himfelf  to  the 
great  work  of  founding  his  two  colleges,  which  he  had  long 
dcfigned,  and  for  which  he  had  many  years  been  making  pre* 
parations.     The  work,  which  demanded  his  attention  61% 

was  to  crefl  his  college  at  Oxford  :  the  kjng's  patent  for  the 
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btiilcfing  of  which  is  dated  June  the  30tb,  1379.     He  pub- 
liflied  his  charter  of  foundation,  the  a6th  of  November  fol- 
lowing ;  by  which  he  intitled  his  college,  *<  Seinte  Marie 
•*  college  of  Wyncheftre  in  Oxenford."     The  building  was 
begun  in  March  following,  and  fini(hedin  April  1386.  Du- 
ring the  carrying  on  of  this  work  at  Oxford,  he  eftablifhed 
in    proper  form  his  fociety  at  Winchefter.     His  charter  of 
foundation  bears  date  Odober  the  20th  1682,  in  which  he 
gives  his  college  the  fame  name  of,  ^^  Seinte  Marie  college  ' 
••  of  Wyncheftre."     In  1387,  the  year  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  building  at  Oxford,  he  began  that  at  Winchefter^ 
and  finifbed  it  in  1393  :  he  intended  this  fchool,  for  fuch  he 
might  have  called  it  more  properly,  as  a  nurfery  froip  whence  * 
to  fupply  his  college  at  Oxford.     This  college  does  not  go  by  ^ 
the  name  he  gave  it :  it  was  then  vulgarly  called  **  The 
•'  New  college  j"  and  this,  becoming  in  time  a  fort  of  a  pro- 
per name  for  it,  continues  in  common  ufeto  be  fo  to  this  day. 
Thefe  were  noble  charities  ;  and  Wykeham  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  pleafure,  the  greateft  to  a  generous  heart  that  can 
be  enjoyed,  of  feeing  the  good  efFeds  of  his  own  beneficence. 
I^ot  long  after  his  death,  one  of  his  own  fcholars,  whom  he 
had  himfelf  feen  educated  in  both  his  focieties,  and  had  pro- 
bably contributed  to  raife  to  a  confiderable degree  of  eminence, 
became  an  illuftrious  follower  of  his  great  example.     This 
vms  Henry  Chicheley,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ;  who,  be« 
fides  a  chantry  and  hofpital,  which  he  built  at  Higham-Fer- 
rers,  the  place  of  his  birth,'  founded  likewife  <'  All  Soul's 
**  college  in  Oxford,'*  for  the  maintenance  of  forty  fellows. 
Shortly  after  this,  Henry  VI  founded  his  two  colleges  of  Eton 
and  King's  in  Cambridge,  intirely  upon  Wykeham 's  plan : 
whofe  ftatutes  he  tranfcribed,  without  any  material  alteration. 
In  the  year   1382,  the  bifhops  and  clergy   began  to  be 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  progrefs,  which  WicklifPs  principles 
and  do^ines  were  daily  making,  and  efpecially  in  the  uni- 
vcrfity  of  Oxford.     Several  profeffors  and  doctors,  of  the 
firft  diftin£tion  for  learning  there,  began  to  defend  and  main- 
tain them  in  the  fchools,  and  to  preach  them  publickly  ;  and 
in  (b  doing  were  openly  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the 
countenance  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  univeriity,  and  parti- 
pjhfly  by  the  authority  of  the  chancellor  Dr.  Robert  Rygge. 
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Courtnfrjr  archbUhop^of  Canterbury  thought  it  high  time  to 
•  inquire  into  this  matter^  and  to  take  proper  meafures  for 
putting  a  ftop  to  this  growing  fed  :  for  which  purpofe^  and 
to  give  ail  poffible  weight  and  folemnity  to  his  proceedings, 
he  fummoned  feveral  aflemblies  of  the  biflbops  and  clergy. 
The  biihop.of  Winchefter  affified  at  each  of  thefe  aflemblies ; 
and  was,  after  the  archbi(hop,  the  principal  perfon  there. 
What  fiiare  be  took  in  the  management  of  this  afikir,  or 
with  what  fpirit  he  aded  in  it,  does  not  at  all  appear  from 
'    any  authentic   evidence,  except  in  this  one  circudiftance : 
thatovhen  the  chancellor  made  his  fubmiffion  to  the  archbi- 
ihop,  and  begged  pardon  for  his  offence,  the  bifhop  of  Win* 
chefter  ftrenuoufly  interceded  for  him,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty procured  his  peace »  from  whence  it  (hould  feem^  that 
Wylfeham  was  inclined  to  mild  and  gentle  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding iq  this  important  and  delicate  bufinefs.      But  the  bi- 
(hops  in  general  were  not  in  the  (ame  way  of  thinking :  cpo- 
trary  qieafures  were  purfued  :  the  Wickliffifts  were  perfecu- 
ted  and  difperfed :  the  feeds  of  the  reformation  were  (own 
more  widely :  and  the  haiveft,  by  being  delayed,  became 
the  more  pleutifuL 

This  illuftrious  prelate  died  at  South  Waltham,  the  27th 
of  September,  1404  ;  and  was  buried  in  his  own  oratory,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Winchefter :  in  rebuilding  and  re* 
pairing  which  he  laid  out  immenfe  fums.  It  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  into  the  real  chara^er  of  Wy  keham,  from  any  re- 
cords that  are  extant  concerning  him.  The  monuments, 
which  remain  of  his  ads  in  various  ways,  (hew  his  genius 
r  to  have  been  ftrong  and  univerfal  \  and  whatever  his  actaiji- 

ments  in  letters  were,  he  had  at  leaft  the  good  fenfe  to  fee, 
that  the  clergy,  though  they  had  almoft  engrofled  the  whole 
learning  of  that  age,  yet  were  very  defedlive  in  real  and  u(c- 
ful  knowledge.  Some  have  reprefented  him  as  not  without 
his  blemilhes  \  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had,  like  other  men, 
hls^  imperfcAions  and  infirmities,  how  unwilling  Ibever  his 
biographer  may  be  to  admit  them  ;  yet  this  may  incoiitefti- 
bly  be  faid  in  his  favour,  that  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  in 
beneficence  and  a£b  of  charity,  as  well  before  as  after  his 
■     •  deaih. 
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XE  N  O  P  H  O  N,  an  illuftrious  phllofopher,  foldier,  and 
writer  of  antiquity,  was  an  Athenian,  and  the  fon  of 
Grj'llusy  a  perfon  of  high  rank.     The  time  of  his  birth  is 
no  where  exprefly  delivered :  but  Stefidides,  as  cited  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  affirms,  that  he  died  the  firft  year  of  the  la  Titl  Xe- 
105th  olympiad}    and  Lucian,  that  he  lived  above  ninety  »»P*««^- 
years  :  whence  it  is  evident,  that  his  birth  muft  have  hap-   I"  Lons*- 
pened  in  the  8 2d  olympiad,  where  Fabricius  has  fixed  it. 
Few  particulars  of  his  early  life  are  known.    Laertius  tells  KM.  Gnec, 
us,  that  meeting  Socrates  in  a  narrow  lane,  after  he  was  pret^  ^^  ^* 
ty  well  grown  up,  he  flopped  the  philofopher  with, his  ftafF; 
and  aflced  him,  where  ail  kind  of  meats  were  to  he  fold  f  To 
which  Socrates  made  a  ferious  anfwer :  and  then  demanded 
of  him,  where  it  was  that  men  were  made  good  and  virtuous  ? 
At  which  Xenophon  pauiing,  foUow  me  then^  bid  Socrates^ 
and  learn  :  from  which  time  he  became  the  diiciple  of  that 
father  of  ancient  wifdom. 

He  was  one  of  his  moft  eminent  fcholars,  if  not  the  moft 
eminent,  for  the  difpute  lies  between  him  and  Plato ;  but  he 
did  not  excel  in  philofophy  only  \  he  was  alfo  famous  for 
arms  and  military  atchievements.  In  the  Peloponnefian  wary 
he  was  perfonally  engaged  in  the  fight  before  Deliupd,  the 
firfl  year  of  the  89th  olympiad  ;  in  which  the  Boeotians  over- 
came the  Athenians.     Here  Xenophon,  in  the  precipitation 
of  flight,  was  unhorfed  and  thrown  down  ;  when  Socrates» 
who  having  loft  his  horfe  was  fighting  on  foot,  took  him 
upon  his  ihoulders,  and  carried  him  many  furlongs,  till  the 
enemy  gave  over  the  purfuit.     This  was  the  firfl  cflay  of  his-  j^^^^  -^ 
military   profeffion :   afterwards  he   became  known  to  the  ^t.  Socnds^ 
younger  Cyrus,  by  means  of  Proxenus  the  Boeotian,  who  was  a^.  Ik 
favoured  by  that  prince,  and  refided  with  him  at  Sardis.  Prox- 
enus, then  Xenophon's  friend,  wrote  to  Athens  to  invite  him 
to  come  to  Cyrus  :  Xenophon  (hewed  his  letter  to  Socrates, 
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defiring  his  advice :  Socrates  referred  him  to  the  oracle  oC 
Delphi,  which  Xenophon  accordingly  confuked  :  but  iiiftead 
of  aflcing  whether  he  (hould  go  to  Cyrus,  he  enquired  bow 
he  (bou Id  go  to  him;  for  which  Socrates  reprimanded  him, 
yet  advifed  him  to  go.  Being  arrived  at  the  court  of  Cyrus, 
h^  acquire;}  at  lea{|  as  great  a  (bare  of  his  favour,a3  Proxeau§ 
himlelf ;  and  accompanied  that  prince  in  hts  expedition  to 
Perfia,  when  be  took  up  arms  agamft  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
who  had  fucceeded  his  father  Darius  in  the  kingdom.  Cynis 
was  killed ;  apd  Artaxerxes  fent  the  day  after  to  the  Gre- 
cians,  that  they  ihould  give  up  their  afms.  Xenophon  an- 
fwered  Phalinus,  who  brought  the  order,  that  **  they  had 
<<  nothing  left  but  their  arms  and  valour :  that  as  long  as  they 
**  kept  their  arms,  they  might  ufe  their  valour  ;  but  if  they 
»«  furrendercd  them,  they  fbould  ceafe  to  be  matters  of  them- 
*<  felves.*'  Phalinus  replied,  fmiling,  "  Young  man,  you 
«  look  and  fpeak  like  a  philofopher ;  but  aflfure  yourfelf,  that 
^^  your  valour  will  not  be  a  match  for  the  king's  power.** 
Neverthelefs,  ten  thoufand  of  them  were  determined  to  at- 
tempt a  retreat,  and  adtually  e(Fe£bed  it,  with  Xenophon  at 
their  head;  who  brought  them  from  Perfia  to  their  own  homes^ 
remaining  viftorious  over  all  who  attempted  to  oppofe  his 
p^fTage.  Thehifiory  of  this  expedition,  which  happened  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  94th  olympiad,  and  in  which  his  courage 
and  condu(3  will  be  for  ever  memorable,  was  written  by  him- 
felf ;  and' the  work  is  ftill  extant. 

After  this  retreat,  Xenophon  went  into  Afia-  with  Agefi* 
laus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  to  whom  he  delivered  for 
a  fum  of  money  the  foldiers  of  Cyrus,  and  by  whom  he  was 
jj  Q  exceedingly  beloved.     Cicero  fays,  that  Xenophon  inftnidcd 

lib.iii.  c.  *  him  ;  and  Plutarch,  that  by  his  advice  Agefilaus  fent  his  fons 
34- .  to  be  educated  at  Sparta.     Agefilaus  pafTed  into  Aila  the  firft - 

^iai.  yc^r  of  the  96ih  olympiad,  and  warred  fuccefsfully  againft 

the  Perfians  ;  but  the  year  after  was  called  home  by  the  La- 
cedsembniahs,  to  help  his  country,  which  was  invaded  by 
the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  whom,  the  Perfian,  with  a 
view  of  drawing  the  war  from  his  dominions,  had  corrupted. 
During  the  abfence  of  Xenophon,  the  Athenians  proclaimed 
a'  decree  of  baniihment  againft  him :  fome  fay>  for  Laconifm, 
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upon  his  gcHng  to  Agefilaus  ;  others,  becaule  he  took  part  9? 
gatnft  the  Icing  qf  Perfia  their  friend,  and  followed  Cyrus,  whp 
had  affiflied  the  Lacedsmoniaos  againft  then>.  Whatever  was. 
the  reafbn,  he  was, obliged  to  fly  j  and  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
to  requite  him  for  fufFering  in  their  cauCe,  maintained  him  at 
the  public  charge.  Then  they  built  a  town  at  Scilluns,  ha- 
ving driven  the  Eleans  from  thence,  and  beftowed  a  fair 
houfe  and  lands  upon  Xcnophon  :  upon  which  he  left  Age- 
lilaus,  and  went  thither,  with  his  wife  Philefia,  and  his  two 
ions  Diodorus  and  Gryllus.  At  this  place  of  retirement^ 
lie  employed  himfelf  in  planting,  hunting,  and  writing ;  tind 
led  a  life  truly  philofophic,  dividing  his  time  between  his 
friends,  rural  amufements,  and  letters. 

At  length,  a  war  aridng  between  the  Eleans  and  Lace- 
daemonians, the  Eleans  invaded  Scilluns  with  a  great  army;  ^ 
and  before  the  Lacedaemonians  came  to  their  relief)  feized  on 
the  houfe  and  lands  of  Xenoohon.  His  fons,  with  fome 
few  fervants,  got  away  privately  to  Leprcum  :  Xenophon  firft 
to  Elis,  then  to  Lepreum  to  his  fons,  and  laftly  with  them 
to  Corinth,  where  he  took  a  houfe,  and  continued  the  re- 
ihainder  of  his  life.  During  this  time,  the  Argives,  Arca- 
cHans,  and  Thebans,  jointly  oppofed  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  had  almoft  opprefied  them,  when  the  Athenians  made  a' 
public  decree  to  fuccour  them.  Xenophon  fent  his  fons  up- 
on the  expedition  to  Athens,  to  fight  for  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans ;  for  they  had  been  educated  at  Sparta,  in  the  difcipline' 
of  that  place.  This  enmity  ended  in  a  great  battle  at  Man* 
tinea,  in  the  2d  year  of  the  104th  olympiad ;  when  Epami- 
nondas,  the  Theban  general,  though  he  had  gained  the 
viftory,  was  yet  flain  by  the  hand  of  Gryllus.  This  Paufa- 
nias  aflirms  to  have  been  attefted  both  by  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  :  but  the  glory  was  (hort- lived  j  for  Gryllus 
.  himfelf  fell  in  the  (ame  battle.  The  news  of  his  death 
reached  Xenophon,  as  he  was  facrificing  at  Corinth,  crown- 
ed with  a  garland  ;  who  immediately  laid  down  the  garland, 
and  demanded,  in  what  manner  he  died  ?  When  being  in- 
formed, that  Gryllus  was  fighting  in  the  midft  of  the  ene- 
my, and  had  flain  many  of  them,  he  put  on  the  garland 
again,  and  proceeded  to  facrifice,  without  Co  much  as  fbed-  • 

ding 
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ding  a  tear;  only  fajing,   ^'  I  knew   that  I  begot  hia 
**  mortal/* 

Xcnophon,  being  extreoKly  old,  died  at  Corinth  m  the 
fift  year  of  the  105th  olympiad  ;  leaving  behind  him  many 
excellent  works,   of  which  a  fine  collection  are  happily 
come  down  to  us*     The  principal  of  thefe  are,  the  Qrr«- 
fcedia^  or  the  life,  and  difcipline,  and  a£tions  of  the  EMcr 
Cyrus  ;  feven  books  of  the  expedition  <^  the  Younger  Cj- 
rus   into  Perfia,  and  of  the   retreat   of  the  ten   tboufknd 
Greeks  under  himfelf ;  feven  books  of  the  Grecian  hifloiyi 
four  books  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  with  the  Apab^ 
gia  Socratis.    Cicero  tells  us,  probably  grounding  his  opi- 
nion upon  what  he  had  read  in  the  third  book  of  Plato  de 
hgikut^  that  the  Cfropttdia  is  not  a  real  hiftory,  but  only  a 
moral  fable ;  in  which  Xenophon  meant  to  draw  tine  pic- 
ture of  a  great  prince,  without  confining  himfelf  to  truths 
except  in  two  or  three  great  evenb,  as  the  taking  of  Baby- 
AdQinji.     Ion,  and  the  captivity  61  Croefus.     His  words  are,  Cyrus  iik 
22^^  J    a  Xenoph^nti  mn  ad  btfturia  fidem  fcriptus^  fed  ad  tffigiaa 
9. 1.       *  jufli  imperii  i  and  in  this  he  has  been  pretty  generally  fol- 
lowed, thoiigh  ibme  have  thought  otherwife.     The  Heila-- 
nica^  or  feven  books  of  Graecian  hiftory  are  a  continuation 
of  Thucydides  to  forty  eight  years  forthcr  ;  and  here  we  may 
feafonably  mention  a  noble  inQance  of  Xenophon's  inte* 
grity  and  goodnefs  of  nature,  who  freely  gave  the  public 
the  writings  of  Thucydides,  which  he  might  either  hare 
fuppreficd,  or  put  off  as  his  own.    The  fmalier  pieces   of 
Xenophon  are,  Agejilaus  ;   of  which  piece  Cicero  (ays,  that 
AA  Pamxli-    *^  it  alone  furpafleth  all  images  and  pi£hires  in  his  praife  :" 
•iw^Ub.  V.    ^^  mintii  ejl  Spartiates   Agejilam  ilU  perbibendus^  qui  ue- 
que  piSlam  ueque  Ji^am  imaginem  fuam  paffus  eji  ejfe^   qumm 
qui  in  ee  genere  hborarunf.     Unus  enim  Xenopbentis  liheilus 
in  eo  rege  iemdando  facile  omnes  imagines  wmium  ftotuafque 
fuperaviu    *<  Oeconomicks :"    with    which    work    Cicero 
was  fo  deliglued,  that  in  his  younger  years  he  tranflated  it ; 
and  when  he  was  grown  old,  gave  this  honourable  teftin^ony 
2f^*»«=-     of  it,  and  the  other  writings  of  Xenophon:  Multas  ad  ra 
pen^iles  Xenopbentis  libri  funt^  pios  legitey  qjtuefr^Jiudiefie^  ut 
facitis.     ^am  copiofe  ab  eo  agricultura  laudatur  in  eo  libro^ 

fm 
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fui   eft  it  tuifida  re  familiaru  qui  Oeconomicm  infcrihitur  f 
ic  The  republic  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  republic  of 
"  the  Athenians  i  Sympoftum  ;  Hiero,  or,  of  a  Kingdom;  • 
"  Accounts  of  the  Revenues  ;  of  Horfes  \  of  Horfemanflup ; 
*<  of  Hunting;  Epiftles.** 

Xanophon  was  one  of  the  moft  accomplilhed  pcrfons  of 
antiquity,  whether  we  mean  accomplifliments  of  the  body, 
or  of  the  mind.    He  had  an  ingenious  modeft  look,   and 
waa  handfome  beyond  exprcffion,  as  Lacrtius  fays ;  he  was 
ikilled  in  all  excrcifes,  in  horfcmanlhip,  hunting,  and  in 
ta£Hcs.    He  was  as  perfeft  in  contemplation,  as  in  adion ; 
and  «  the  only  man  of  all  the  philofophcrs,"   fays  Euna-  JJj*^^ 
pitis,  •«  who  adorned  philofophy  with  his  words  and  ac- 
^<  tions:"     He  was  the  firft,  who  committed  the  difputations 
of  his  matter  Socrates  to  Writing ;  and  he  did  that  with  the 
gi^ateft  fidelity,  without  inferting  excurfions  of  his  own,  as 
Plato  did ;   whom  for  that  reafon,  as  Aulus  Gellius  ob-  ^^  ^^ 
fenres,  he  accufeth  of  falfliood.     That  there  was  a  great  u  «t*.  c.  3/ 
enmity  between  thefe  two  illuftrious  perfons,  is  related  by 
the  fame  author ;  who,  as  a  proof  thereof,  alledges,    that 
neither  of  them  names  the-  other  in  any  of  his  writingr: 
but,  as  Voffius  has  noted,  is  miftaken  in  thb,  (ince  Xeno-  De  Mift. 
phon  mentions  Plato  once^  in  the  third  book  of  the  MitM^  OmciH 
rabilia  Soaratis, 

Innumerable  are  the  eloges,  which  the  modems  have  be* 
flowed  upon  this  fine  writer :  but  we  will  conteat  oudelves 
with  feleding  two  or  three,  which  may  ferve  fi^r  a  proper 
critique  upon  his  works  and  chanuSter.    ^'  Xenophon,  fays  Tagemem 
**  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  does  not  owe  the  gk>ry,    he  has  cj^^^y*^ 
'<  been  in  poi&fiion  of  for  fo  many  ages,  to  hiflory  alone ;  principau 
*<  for  philofophy  and  arms  have  contributed  to  it :  and  I  be-  '^^^^^^^^^ 
<*  lieve,  that  for  thefe  three  qualifications  he  may  be  as  well 
^'  called  trifmegiftus,    as  that  Hermes  of  Egypt,   who  if 
^<  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  very  great  philo* 
**  fopher,  a  very  great  captain,  and  a  very  great  hiftorio- 
<«  grapher.     He  has,  in  common  with  Casfar,  the  two  laft 
<«  qualities ;  and  they  are  not  deceived,  who  find  a  third  re- 
^  femblance  in  their  ftile  ;  purity,  elegance,  and  fweetnefa 
<*  being  natural  to  them  both.    They  have  each  an  agree-* 

♦*abfe 
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f*  able  manner  of  cxprcflion,   without  art  or  a(Pe£lation  ; 
**  though  no  art  or  afFedation  whatever  can  come  near  it.    But 
*         •'  the  furname$  of  Apes  Attica  and  Mufa  Attica^  with  ivhich 
^'  all  the  ancients  have  honoured  Xenophon,  is  not  onljr  & 
^*  tefiifiiony  of  the  beauty  of  his  language,  and  of  that   ho- 
•'  ney-like  fweetncfe,  which  the  graces  fecm  to  have  poured 
^'  on  it  with  their  own  hands,  as  Quincillian  fpeaks  ;    it   is 
'*alfo  a  particular  mark  of  his  ^Vttic  dialed,  in  which   he 
*^  excelled  fo  much,  that  Laertiu^  gives  no  other  rcafon  of 
^' the  mifunderftanding  between  Plato  and  him,  than  that  of 
*'  jealoufy  between  theqfi  on  this  account/'     Speaking  after- 
wards of  the  Cyropaedia,  the  Grecian  hjftory,  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus,  with  the  memorable  retreat  of  the   ten 
thoufand,  <*  thefe  compofittons,  he  fays,  are  fuch,  that  as, 
**  in  the  judgment  of  Dion  Chryfoftom,  they  may  fcrve  for 
^*  a  rule  to  the  firft  minifters  of  ftate,  in  all  the  extent  of 
*^  their  politics ;  fo  like  wife  are  they  capable  of  forming  great 
'*  captains,  and  generals  of  armies.     We  have  two  famous 
**  examples  of  this  among  the  Romans ;  for  have  not  they^ 
^'  themfelves  owned,    that  their  Scipio  Africanus  had   the 
^'  works  of  Xenophon  almoft  always  in  his  hands  }  and  that 
f^  nothing  made  Lucullus  capable  of  oppoiing  the  formi- 
•*  dable  Mithridates,  but  the  reading  of  the  fame  author  ?** 
The  jcfuit  Rapin,  fpeaking  of  Xenophbn  as  a  writer,   ex- 
prefles  himfelf  thus :  ^^  he  has  a  purity  of  language,  a  na- 
f^  tural  and  agreeable  compofition,  a  rich  and  eafy  vein,  full 
Reflexions     ^^  of  admirable  fenfe,  a  clean   imagination,  and  a  curious 
fur  i'Hif-     <c  turn  of  wit ;    but  not  much  greatnefs,   or  elevation. — . 
"  J^ngmus  fays,  that  the  true  charatler  of  his  wit  con- 
*'. fitted  In  his  fine  and  happy  way  of  thinking/*^ 

But  a  great  genius  and  fine  critic  of  our  own  country, 

the  noble  author  of  the  Chara^eriflicks^  has  done  him  ftiJl 

higher  honour,    in  the  following  great  and  exalted   drain  of 

ly'sCharac-  CFiticifm  I   ** 'Tis  pleafant  cnough  toconfider,  fays  he,  how 

ttriftics,voi.  »' cxad  the  refemblance  was  between  the  lineage  of  philo- 

•  P'     3'      4*  fophy  and  that  of  poetry,  as  derived  from  their  two  chief 

"  foundri^  or  patriarchs ;  in  whofe  loins  the  feveral  races  lay 

*<  as  it  were  inclofed.     For,  as  the  grand  poetic  fire  was,  by 

"  the  confcnt  of  all  antiquity,  allowed  to  have  furnifhed 

**  fubjca 
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**  fnhjtSk  both  to  the  tragic,  the  comic,  and  every  other  kind 
**  of  genuine  poetiy ;  fo  the  pbiUfophic  patriarch  in  the  fami 
«<  manner  containing  within  bimfelf  the  fevcral  genius's  of 
^<  philofophy^  gave  life  to  all  tbofe  feveral  manners^  in  which 
**  that  fcieoce  was  delivered.  His  difciple  of  noble  birth  and 
*'  lofty  geniu8>  who  afpircd  to  poetry  and  rhetoric^  taok  the 
<*  fublime  part,  and  (hone  above  his  other  condifciples.  He 
*^  of  mean  birth  and  pooreft  circumftances^  whofe  conftitu* 
^'  tiou  as  well  as  condition  inclined  him  moft  to  the  wajf 
'*  we  call  fatiric,  took  the  reproving  part ;  which,  in  hi» 
*^  better- humoured  and  more  agreeable  fucceflbr,  turned  into 
the  comic  kind,  and  went  upon  the  model  of  that  ant 
cient  comedy,  which  was  then  prevalent.  But  anothef 
''  ooble  difciple,  (Xenophon)  whofe  genius  was  towards 
^^  a(£lioo,  and  who  proved  afterwards  the  greateft  he^o  of 
'^  his  time,  took  the  genteeler  part  and  fofter  manner.     H«  "*; 

*^  joined  what  was  deeped  and  moft  folid  in  philofophy,with 
^  what  was  <eafieft  and  moft  refined  in  brecdmg^ .  and.  in 
^^  the  charader  and  manner  of  a  gentleman*  Nothing  cou|4 
'^  be  remoter,  than  his  genius  was,  from  the  icholaftic,  the 
'<  rhetorical  or  mere  poeuc  kind.     He  was  as  diftant  on  one  , 

^' hand,   from  the  fonorous,  high^    and  pompous  ftrain^    • 
'*  as,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ludicrous,  mimical^  or 
^^  fatiric.     This  was  that  natural  and  ftmple  genius  of  anti* 
^*  quity>  comprehended  by  fo  few,  and  fo  little  relifbed  by 
'*  the  vulgar.     This  was  chat  philofophical  Menander  of 
^*  earlier  time,  whofe  works  one  may  wonder  to  fee  pre^ 
*^  ferved    from    thp  fame   fate ;   fince  in  the  darker   ages 
through  which  Uiey  pafTed,  ihey  might  probably  be  alike 
ncgleded  on  account  of  their  like  fimplicity  of  ftyle  and 
compofition."     Afterwards,  fpeaking  of  his  writings,  he 
calls  them  '^  an  original  lyftem  of  works,  the  politeft^  wifeft,  n>id.  toI.IS. 
**  .ufefulleft,  and  (to  thofe  who  can  underfland  the  divine-  ^'  ***' 
^^  neis  of  a  juft  fimplicity)  the  moft  amiable^  and  even  the 
*'  moft  elevating  and  exalting  of  all  uninfpired  and  merely 
'*  human  authors." 

The  works  of  Xenophon  have  often  been  printed  col- 
leclively  :  by  Aldus,with  the  Greek  only,at  Venice  1525,  fo- 
lioj  by  Henry  Stephens,  with  a  Latin  yerfion^  in  1581,  folio  ^ 

and 
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and  at  Oxford  1 703,  Greek  and  Latfn,  in  five  volumes  fiva 
Separately  have  been  publiflied  theOyr^padiay  Oseon.  1727* 
4to,  and  1736,  8vo;  Cyri  Anaboflsj  Oxon.  17359  ^to^  ahd 
J  747,  8vo  J  Memorabilia  Socratis^  Oxon.  1741,   8vo. 

XENOPHON,  afiially  mentioned  with  the  efHfhet 
Ephefiusj  from  the  place  of  his  birth,   to  diftinguilh  him 
from  the  above  Xenophon  Becraticusy  is  the  author  of  five 
books  **  Of  the  loves  of  Abrocomus  and  Anthta  :**  n^hidi 
are  intitled  Ephtftaca^  ahhough  they  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  town  of  Ephefus,  than  the-iK/i^/o^r/ of  HeKodo- 
rus,  which  is  a  love-romance  alfo,   have  with  the  affairs  oF 
iEthiopia.     It  is  not  known,  when  this  avtbor  Kv«d ;    but 
FalnncBibL  Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  that  he  wrote  before  HcKodorus* 
^  Preftt  ind  ^^^^  ^^  XRiAt  mention  of  this  romance ;  and,  although 
▼.  Ti.  p.807.  it  was  late  before  it  was  publiihed  for  the  firft  time,  yet  ma- 
nufcripts  of  it  were  known  to  be  extant.     Montfitucon  ^mke 
^rnl^p!*'  ^^  ^**^  which  he  had  fccn,  or  at  Icaft  knew  to  be,  hi  the 
365*  library  of  the  monafleiy  of  the  Holy  Virgin  at  Florence ; 

and  Poiitian  had  long  before  inferted  a  tranflation  of  Ibmc 
Cap.  51.        pailages  from  it  in  his  MifeeThnea.     Polhian  was  prod^i'- 
oofly  taken  with  this  author,  and  made  no  (cruple  to  rank 
him  with  the  Athenian  Xenophon  for  fweetnefs  and  purity  of 
ftile  and  manner,     Fabricius  does  not  /eem  to  go  fe  far  as 
Poiitian,  but  he  fpeaks  of  him  in  no  lefs  terms  than  thefe  : 
eft  fam  fuavis  lelfu  ac  deliSfabilis  hie  fcripter  \  diffi^  /w, 
ilegansj  Candida^  facilis  \  narratio  prejfa^  aperta^  miraMis^ 
am^na.     He  adds,  that  Grotius,  if  he  had  read  this  author^ 
would  not  have  mentioned  him  as  an  example  of  obfcene 
writing  \  as  he  has  done  in  his  commentary  upon  EphcH 

iv.  29. 

Antonio  Cocchi,  a  Florentine,  eminent  for  his  (kill  in  po- 
lite literature,  made  a  Latin  verfion  of  the  Ephefiaea  ;  with 
which  he  caufed  it  to  be  publiihed  at  London,  in  1726,  4tD. 
Suidas  has  called  them  ten  books  of  the  amours  of  Abrxxro- 
oius  and  Anthia,  but  either  Suidas  or  his  tranfcribers  have 
'  ^  blundered  ;  fince  the  v/ork  feems  to  have  been  compleatcd 
in  the  five  that  are  extant.  Though  Politiail  has  comparal 
the  two  Xenophons  together,  yet  there  is  this  confido^le 

dif- 
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^fference  between  them,  that  tbte  EphefUn  is  femetimi^s  a 
litde  inflated,  which  the  other  never  is ;  however,  to  give 
JiiiD  his  du^,  he  w  always  agreeable. 

X  Y L  AN  D ER  (Golxelmus)  a  German  of  grpit  abi- 
lities arid  learning,  was  born  at  Augfbuig,  the  26th  df  De- 
cember 1532,  of  parents,  who  were  very  honeft,  but  very  m^j^ 
peor.     The  love  therefore  of  learning,  which  he  dlfcovered  Adam,  m 
from  his  infancy,  would  have  been  fruitlefs,  if  he  had  not  fo^j^wST 
luckily  met  with  a  patron.    This  was  Wolfgang  Relinger,  -^Bi^l^  m 
a  fenater  of  Augfburg,  who  got  him  fupported  at  the  public  '^^ 
cxpence,  till  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  literature  procured 
him  admittance  into  the  colleges,  where  the  city  maintained 
a  certain  number  of  ftudents.    In  the  year  1549,  he  was 
lent  to  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen,  and  afterwanls  to  that 
flf  Bafil ;  where  he  made  himielf  confummate  in  the  Gceek 
and  Latin  tongues.     Mekhior  Adam  affirms,  that  he  tao^ 
a  roafter  of  arts  degree  at  Bafil  in  1556 ;  but  Mr.  Bayle.is 
-of  opinion,  that  this  date  muft  be  miftaken :  for  he.  thinks  i% 
improbable,  that  a  man,  who  bad  em(doyed  himfelf  vigo- 
roufly  in  ftudy,  and  was  born  with  fuch  fine  natural  talents^ 
did  not  take  that  lower  degree  till  his  24th  year.    Add  to 
this,  la]^  he,  that  Xylander  made  his  Latin  verfion  of  Dion 
Caffius  in  the  year  1557  :  at  which  time  he  was  fo  good  a 
Icholar,  that  he  employed  but  feven  months  in  this  work;, 
for  the  ^tnith  of  which  he  appeals  to  Mr.  Herwart,  a  fenator 
of  Augfburg  and   his  patron,   to  whom  he  dedicates  it* 
Having  given  ample  proof  of  his  learning,  and  especially  of 
his  uncommon  fkill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  was  invited  in 
2558  to  Heidelberg,  to  take  pofieffion  of  the  Greek  pro- 
feilbr's  chair,  then  vacant.     In  1566,  the  eledor  palatine 
Frederic  III,  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  having  called 
an  afiemUy  of  the  clergy,  to  hold  a  conference  upon  the 
eucharift,  about  which  there  were  great  difputes,  Xylander 
was  chofen  by  the  elector  as  fecretary  of  the  aflembly,   ^ 
gether  with  Ofiander,  who  was  named  by  the  duke:  he 
executed  the  fame  office  upon  a  fimilar  occailon  in  157 1« 
Exc^ffive  application  to  books  is  fuppofed  to  have  brought 
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ta  illhefs  ujpon  him,  of  which  he  died  in  February  in  ISJ^ 
aged  fortv-thrce  years.   .  ,  .- 

Be  bad  a  vaft  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  he 
employed  it  in  tranflatlngGreek  authors  into  Latin :  but  be- 
ing always  very  poor,  and  obliged  to  labor  .for  bread  infiead 
of  famet  is  the  caufe  of  many  errors  having  crept  into  hit 
yerfions^  fince^  felling  his  {beets  as  fad  as  he  wrote  them 
to  the  bookfellers,  he  was  naturally  led  to  be  more  follicit- 
ous  about  the  quantity,  than  the  quality  of  what  was  written. 
Of  the  many  authors  which  he  tranflated^  the  chief  are, 
Dion  CajfSvis,'  Mai'cus  Antoninus^  Pfutaroh,  Strabp. 
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Supra  citat* 


i^y  FCrXIS,  a  very  ftmous'  painter  of  antiquity,   itorifli^ 
mLj  about  400  years  before  Chrift,  or  about  the  95th  olyin- 
piad.     The  particulars  relating  to  his  country  are  a  little 
cohftifed :  for  though  Tully,  Plfiiy,  and  Alian  agree  in  af- 
iirroing,  that  he  was  of  Heraclea,  yet' they  have  not,  among 
the  nutne^ous  cities  of  that  name,   told  us  the  Heraclea,  in 
'which  2eiixis  was  born.     Father  Hardouili  conjedures,  that 
he  was  k  native  of  Heraclea,  near  Cr^tona  in  Italy.     Pliny 
•reprefents  the  art  of  painting,  the  rudiments  of  which  had 
'been  difcovered  by  Apollodorus,  to  have  been  carried  to  con- 
fiderable  perfefiion  by  this  painter.     Some  atrthors  relate, 
*  that  he  found  out  the  manner  of  ditpoiing  lights  and  (ha* 
dows ;    luminum   WTibrarumque  invenijfe  rattonem    traditur: 
and  he  is  allowed  to  have  excelled  in  colouring.     Ariftotle 
cenfured  this  defe£t  in  his  paintings,  that  the  manners  or 
paflions  were  not  exprefled  in  them  :    nevcrthelefs  Pliny  de- 
clares the  direct  contrary  with  regard  to  the  piiElure  of  Pene- 
lope ;  *'*'  in  which  Zeuxis,  fays  he,  feems  to  HaVe  painted 
•*  the  manners,** 

This  fainter  amafled  immenfe  riches;  and  he  once  made  a 
fheW  of  them  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  appeared  in 
a  cloak  embroidered  with  goM  letters  expreffing  his  name. 
When  be  found  hunfelf  thus  rich,  he  would  not  fell  his 

wories 
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itorks  any  longer^  but  gave  thto  twzj.  Was  nof  tHi$  ge«» 
herous  ?  and  did  it  tidt  Qk^  a  noble  moderation,  whicH 
knew  when  it  had  enoagK  ?  You  will  not  attribiite  it  to 
Either  generofity  or  contempt  of  money,  when  you  hear  his 
fealbn :  it  was,  and  he  declared  it  frankly,  that  no  price 
Could  be  fet  upon  them.  His  Helen  wu  tht  pifture,  whicU* 
made  the  greateft  noife.  Before  be  had  left  off  felling  his 
Works,  he  ufed  to  make  people  pay  for  feting  thtm ;  but  ht 
ihfifted  always  upon  ready  money  for  (hewing  his  Helen  i 
iVliich,  f^tys  Alian,  gave  occafton  to  the  wigs,  to  call  her 
^*  Helen  the  colxrtezan/'  He  did  not  fcniple  to  #rite  under^ 
jfeath  this  pidure  the  three  verfes  of  the  Iliad,-  in  which  Ho* 
sher  reprefents  Priaitl  and  the  venerable  fages  df  his  council 
confeffing,  that  the  G^ks  and  Trojans  were  not  to  blame 
fi>i  having  expofed  themfelves  to  fo  many  cdamities  for  tM 
Jdve  of  Hden^  her  beauty  equalling  that  of  the  goddefles. 
Ic  cannot  be  very  well  determined,  whether  this  Helen  of 
*  Zeuxts  be  the  fame  as  that,  which  was  at  Rome  in  Pliny's 
time ;  or  that,  which  he  painted  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cro^ 
tona,  to  be  hung  up  iii  the  teitiplfe  of  Juno.  What  he  re- 
qliired  of  the  people  of  Crbtona,  with  refped  to  this  pidnre^ 
is  fingular  enough.  They  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  come 
adiong  therii,  by  giving  him  a  large  fum,  in  order  to  paint  a 
great  number  of  pidures,  with  which  they  inteifdcfd  to  adorn 
this  tethple ;  and  when  he  told  them,  that  he  intended  td 
draw  the  pifiure  of  Hel^n,  they  were  extfemely  well  fatis* 
lied,  knowing  that  his  chief  excellency  lay  in  painting  wo^ 
men.  For  this  pUrpofe,  he  defired  to  fee  the  moft  beautiful 
girls  of  their  city :  upon  which  they  took  him  to  the  place 
where  the  young  boys  Were  learning  their  exercifes,  where 
h^  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  feeing,  whether  they  were  hand-* 
Ibme  and  well-fhaped  in  every  part,  they  being  naked  ;  and 
as  he  feemed  much  pleafed  on  this  occafion,  they  gave  him 
to  underftand,  that  he  might  judge  from  thence  whether 
there  were  any  beautiful  girls  in  their  city,  fince  the  fifters  of 
thofe  boys,  i^hom  he  thought  moft  beautiful,  were  among 
thenu  He  then  defired  to  have  a  fight  of  fuch,  as  poflelTcd 
the  greateft  charms  ;  and  the  council .  of  the  city  giving  or« 
ders  for  all  the  maidens  to  come  to  one  place,  in  order  that 
Vol.  XL  K  k  Zeuxis 
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2^uxi8r unight  m^l^e  cbQice.of  iuch  as  he  thought  fitCeft  foe 
tu$  purpofe,.  he 'pitched*  iipo9  five*;  and  'Cop)qng  the  gi^ateft 
^ccllei^ica  of  each,  drew  from  thence  the  pi^re  of  Heleo. 
Cicero,  who  .mforms  m$  of  >theie  particuUn^  in  the  pJace 
above  fitcd^  Uayes  his  fcaders  to  guefs,  that  the  painter  would 
Iniocofupra  ^^'  ^^^^  five  young  .beauties  naked ;  but  Pliojf.&ys  this  cx- 
duto.  pcefsly,  and:9yen  that  ^e  fa w  them  in  tbis;  condition,,  before 

be  patched  ufpn  the  five.in,qjiieIhon.  He  does  indeed  tell 
qs,  that  >£euxvs  worke^i  for  the  Agrigentines,  and  not  the 
^rotoniates,  and  does  not  fay  whp  was  the  perfon  rsprefent- 
ed  by  this  pidiure }  but,  excepting  this,,  it  appears  that  he- 
relates  the.  fame  flory  with  Cicero.  Thefe  five  maidens  were 
greatly  applauded  by.  the  poets^  their  beauty  having  been 
preferred. by  )iud^  who  was  jufily  confidered  as  xhc  greate& 
judge. of  beau^  9  and  their  names  accordingly  did  not  fail  of 
-being  confecrs^to^  to  pofterity,  although  they  are. not  now 
to  be  found.   . 

Many  curious  particu^rs  are  recorded  of  this  painter.     His 
difpute  with  ParrhaTius  for  the  prize  in  painting,  and  how 
he-  loft  it,   is;  related  by  Pliny  in  the  following  nianner. 
Zeuxis  had  painted  fome  grapes  fo  very  naturally^  that  the 
birds  uf^d  to.cofne  and  peck  them  ;  and  Parrhafius  painted  a 
certain  fo  artfully,  that  Zeuxis,  miAaking  it  for  a  real  cur- 
tain which,  bid  his- rival's  work,  ordered  it  to  be  drawn  afide, 
tl\ai  he  mfg|bf  fee  ParrhaHus!  painting :  but  finding  his  mif- 
ts^e,  he  confeflcd.bimfelf  vanquilhed ;  fince  he  had  only 
smpofcd  upon  .birds,  whereas  Parrhafius  had  mifled  even  thofe 
who  were  madf  cs  of  the  art.     Another  time,  he  painted  a 
boy  loaded  with,  grapes,  when  the  birds  flew  again  to  thb 
picture,  at  which  he  was  vexed ;  and  frankly  confefled,  that 
it.was  not  fufficiently  finifhed  ;  ixnce,  had  he  painted  the  boy 
a&  perfedly  as  the  gra()es,  the  birds  would  have  been  afraid 
of  him.     ArLhc]au:>,  king  of  Macedon,  made  ufe  of  Xeuxis's 
pencil  for  the  embellifbment  of  his  houfe ;   upon  which  So- 
crates  made   this  reflexion,    as  it  is  preferved  by  ^lian. 
i-ib.'iiT,  *c.   ''  Archelaus,  faid  he,  has  laid  out  a  vaft  fum  of  money  upon 
'/•  **  bis  houfe,  but  nothing  upon  himfelf :  whence  it  is,  that 

*^  numbers  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  fee  his  houfe, 
^*  but  none  to  fee  bim  ;  except  thofe^  who  are  tempted  by 

"his 
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•«  his  money  and  prefentsj  and  who  will  nof  be  found  among 
**  the  worthicft  of  men." 

'  One  of  Zeuxis's  fineft  pieces  was  a  Hercules  flrangUng 
fome  dragons  in  his  cradle/  in  the  prcreiicc  of '  his  frighted 
motheh:  but  he  himfclf  efteemed  chiefly  his*  atSlcta  or  cham-i 
pion,  under  which  he  macif  a  verfe  that  became  afterward^ 
famous,  v!z.  that  "  it  would  be  eafier.to  envy,  than  tQ 
imitate  that  piflurc."  It  is  probable,  that  fie  ValueiJ'  his 
Alcmena,"fmce  he  prefentcd' it  to  the  i^grtgehtines.  .  H,c 
did  not  fet  up  for  a  fwift  painter :  he  ufedtb  fey  to  thofe! 
who  reproached  him  with  flownefs,  that  **  l^c  was  indeed  a  ."" 
«*  long  tfme  in  painting,  but  that  it  was  alfo'  to  laft  a  long;  •  • 
«*  time."  '  Lucian  has  given  us  a  defcription  of  a  p^urf^ 
of  Zeuxis,  which  dcfervcs  tb  "be  read":  it  'is**  of  a  female 
centaur. 

We  are  told  that  Zeuxis,  .having  painted  an' old  womad,^ 
laughed  fo'hearfily  at*  the  fight  of  this  'jpifliirci  that  h^ 
died. '  This .  circumftance'  is  related  by  Verrius  FlaccuSg^ 
under  the  word  'PiSfor  j  but  is  probably  fabulous.  More, 
particiftirs  maybe  found  concerning  this*  paintcr^ia  Juniu^ 
ae  Pi^ura  ^eteruht-y  and  alfo  in  Mr.  jBayle^s  dictionary, 
under  the  Word  Zeuxis 'J  Horn  whence  tKls  account  is  chieBv, 
taken.  ,, 

ZOSrMUS,  an  ancient  hiftorian,  who  lived  it  the 
end  of  the 'fourth,  and  the  beginning  oF  the  fifth  century,j 
was  a  man  of  quality,  and  place,  having  the  title  of  count, 
and  being  advocate  of  the  trcaiur/.     There  are  extant  of  bi$.  oth.cod.98. 
fix  books  of  hiflrory,  in  the  firft  of  which  he  runs  over  ihei  — ;F»*>rtc. 
Rotnan  iffai'r^,  in  a  vjery  fuccin£l  and  general  qianner,  frpn\  VoLyi'*** 
Auguftus    to   Dioclefian  :    the  other  five  books  .are  v/ii%z  ?•  S^^- 
ten  more  largely  and  diftlifively,  efpeciallyj^^hen  he  com^ 
to  the  time  of  TheodoITus  th^  great,  and  of  his  children  Arr^ 
cadii^^  and  Honprius,  beca^fe  he  then  wro^e  of  what  he  had 
feen.     He  goes  but  little  beyond  the  fiege  of  koQie  by  AJa« 
lie,  and  the  (burces  of  divifion  betweea  him  and  Honorius : 
and  Indeed  we  have  but  the  beginning  of  the,fixth  book,  the 
end  being  loft.     It  has  been  pretty  generally  fuppofcd,  that 
Zofimus'did  little  more  .than  abridge  Eunapius's  hiftory  of 
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theCfdm^  which  fuppofition  was  grounded,asPbotiu$  reUtes* 
on  the  great  refemblance  between  the  one  and  the  other,  except 
in  th.ofe  places  where  Stilico  was  concerned,  whom  2^ncnus 
^id  not  abufe  as  Eunapius  did.    Zoftmiis  was  a  Pagan,  and  ^ 
inoft  zealous  one  too ;  whence  we  find  him  frequently  inveigh- 
ing with  great  bitternefs  againft  the  Chriftian  princes,  par- 
ticularly againft  Conftantine  the  great  and  the  elder  Theo- 
dofius.     Photius  fays,  that  he  barks  like  a  dog  at  thofe  of 
the  chriftian  religion  i  and  few  Chriftian  authors  till  Leun* 
davius,  who  tranflated  his  hiftory  into  Latin,  made  any  apo- 
Jv^mtM     logy  for  him.    ••  To  fay  the  truth,  fays  La  Mothe  Ic  Vayer, 
^^'s^'iSi''  **  a'thpMgh  tl)is  learned  Gemun  defends  him  very  pertinently 
fie&f,  *f  in  many  things,  (hewing  how  wrong  it  would  be  to   ex- 

f f  peA  fiom  a  Pagan  hiftprian,  like  Zofimus,  other  fcnti- 
<'  timents  than  thofe  he  profefled  ;  or  that  he  ihould  refrain 
<*  from  difcoyering  the  vices  of  the  firft  Chriftian  emperon, 
«<  ifiijcc  he  has  not  concealed  their  virtues  ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
<<  denied,  that  in  very  many  places  he  has  (hewn  more  ani* 
*<  mofity,  than  the  laws  of  hiftory  penpit*"    Then  having 
produced  fome  inftances  to  thefe  purpofes,  he  goes  on  thus : 
^^  We  ihalV  lefs  wonder  at  the  ^yerfion  of  Zofimus  to  Cbri- 
'^  ftians,  when  we  confider  what  a  deference  he  paid  to  all 
*<  the  fuperftitions  of  idolatry;  which  made  him  relate  many 
*^  tales,  that  I  ihould  have  thought  unworthy  of  hiftory,  if, 
*<  as  I  have  already  obferyed,  the  like  were  not  to  be  found 
*^  in  thofe,  who  have  written  with  the  greateft  rqMitation. 
H  ^it  if  Veafonable  then  to  own,  that  infidelity  has  made 
^  Zofimus  tnfert  many  things,  either  iin  fiivot  oir  his  altan, 
**  whofe  deftrui^ion  he  was  unwilling  to  fee,  or  againft  ours 
*<  which  he  could  not  endure }  and  this  fo  much  to  the 
^  prejudice  of  his  hiftory,  that  we  mi^t  therefore  be  led  to 
*<  defptfe  it,  if  it  ^d  not  contain  a  great  number  of  cu« 
^  rious  and  entertaining  things,  which  are  to  be  found  no 

His  ftile,'  in  the  ju^gmenf  of  Photius,  is  recommen(}abIe 
for  its  purity,  aiid  that  agreeabljc  (weetneiTs,  which  almoft 
always  accompanies  what  is  written  intelligibly.  His  fea- 
fences  irt  ihort,  and  his  phrafe  concife  j  as  it  is  natural 
to  expe£l  from  one^  who  brings  into  a  narrow  compafi, 

what 
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what  others  had  treated  more  dtiFufedly.    It  is  alfo  for  duB 

reafon,    that  Pbottus  obTerves  his    btngutge  to  be  almoft 

without  figures^  whi^h   are  not  proper  for  the  manner  of 

writing  which  he  piirfued  :    he    likewife   abftaioed  from 

fpeechcs^  and  ail  thofe  ornaments,  wbith  only  become  the 

,;reat  biftorian  and  orator*    The  fix  books  of  bis  hiftoiy 

have  been  publilhed,  with  the  Latin  veriion  of  Leunclavius, 

at  Frankfort  159O9  vrith  other  minor  htftorians  of  Rome, 

in  folio;  at  Oxford  1679,  in  Svo*,  and  atCiza  the  (ame 

year,  under  the  care  of  Cellarius,  in  8vo.     This  laft  edi*  * 

tion  was  dedicated  to  Graevius,  and  reprinted  at  Jena  17 14, 

in  8vo« 

• 

ZUCCHERO  (Taddbo)  an  Italian  psunter,  was 
born  at  St.  Angelo  in  Vado,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbin, 
anno  1529;  and  was  inidateJ  in  his  art  by  his  father, 
who  was  an  ordinary  painter.  At  fourteen  years  of  age, 
be  ym  carried  to  Rome,  and  placed  under  Pietro  Cala- 
bro  s  yirl^>re  wife  was  fo  covetous,  that  ihe  almoft  ftarved 
him,  and  forced  him  to  look  out  for  another  matter.  How- 
ever  he  went  to  no  other,  but  contented  btoifelf  with  con<- 
^emplating  Raphael's, works  and  the  Antique  feulptaresr 
he  improved  himfelf  alfo  greatly  by  the  ftudy  of  anatomy. 
He  excelled  chiefly  in  a  florid  invention,  a  eenteel  manner 
of  de/igi),  and  in  the  good  difpofition  ana  oeconomy  of 
his  pi^es :  but  was  not  fo  much  admired  for  his  colour-  ^ 

uig9  which  was  generally  unpleafant,  and  rather  refem- 
bled  the  ftatues  than  the  life«  He  never  worked  out  of 
Italy  :  Rome,  Ttvoli,  Florence,  Caparola  and  Venice, 
were  the  places  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf;  but  left* 
many  pieces  unfiiijlhed,  being  fiiatched  away  in  his  prime, 
anno  1566. 

ZUCCHERO  (Freoerico)  an  eminent  painter, 
and  brother  of  l^addeo,  was  bom  1543,  and  carried  to  the 
Jubilee  at  Rome  in  1550  ;  when  he  was  placed  under  his 
brother  Taddeo,  who  was  then  one  of  the  moft  famous 
painters  in  Italy.  He  afterwards  fet  up  for  a  mafter-pain* 
ter,  and  finiibed  many  of  his  brother's  pieces.  Pope  Gre- 
gory 
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■^^XlUi  emfiloyerf 'hthi  t  when  Zucchero  having  a  ^iffe- 
reocewith  fenve  of  hi8  officers,  d/ew  a  ptdure  of  flander» 
ftftenrards  engraved  by  CorhcHu»  Gort,  in  which  he  rcpre 
Ceated  thofe  who  hod  ofi^nded  him  with  afles  ears.  He 
npofed  it  publidcly  over  the  door  6f  St.  Luke's  Church ; 
]but  was  obliged'  to-  leave  Rome,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Pope's  indignation.  He  w6rked  itt  France  for  the-cardi- 
IBJ  of '  Lorraio,  and  in  the  Efeuriat  fot  Philip  II,  without 
^ing  content  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  was 
more  fortunate  m  England,  where  he  t}rew  the  ptdure  of 
ffjifiti^  Elizabeth;,  aiid  did  fonre  other  pieces  that  were 
▼erjr  much  commended.  At  laft,  returning  to  Itair,  and 
having  worked  fome  time  in  Venice,  Pope  Gregory  re^ 
cftUed  and  paodoiied  him.  Soon  a^rer,  he  fet  uj^  the  Aca- 
^(9niy  of  painting,  by*  Virtue  of  ti  brief  obtained  from  this 
pope  i  of  which  beiag  chofen  ^  firft  prince  himfelf,  he 
^Hiitt  a  noble*  apartment  ior  tbet^  m<eeting.  He  went  after- 
wards to  Venice,  to  print  fome  books  He  had  written  on 
(dinting:  from  tbcisccpaffiKl  on  to  Savoy;  and  in  a  jotir* 
o^jF  ;tp  JU>retlD>  died,  at  Ancona,  in  the  year  1609.  He 
df^red  but  littlo  fitmi  his  brother  iri  his  fliJe,  and  man- 
lier of  |>acnting  }  though  in  fcuipture  and  '  architeStirc  h^ 
fijaa  far  inore  exodlleiit. 
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Z  U  IN  G  L^IU  S-  (Ulricas)  an  able  and  zealous  re- 
former of  the .  chiirch,  who  iaid'  the  foundation  of  a  divi- 
&^  from  Rvme  in  .Switzerland^  at  the  fame  time  that 
I^yt^erdid  .the  faoie  in  .Saxony,  was  born  at  Wildchaufcn 
i|[i  j^V^^it^rUnd  the  tit  of  January  1487*  He  was  fent  to 
fcb^ol  at  $afil  at.  ten  years  of  age,  and  from  thence  re* 
ipoyed  t0  Berjn^  where  he  learned  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues.  He  ftudied  philofophy  at  Vienna,  and  divinity  at 
Bafil,  where  he  was  admitted  dodor  in  the  year  1505.  He 
began  to  preach  with  good  fticcefs'in  K506,  and  was  cho* 
feo  minifler  of  GIaris«  a  chief  town  in  the  canton  of  the 
f^me  name,  where  be  continued,  til}  Xhc  year  1516;*  Then 
he  was  invitpd  to  Zurich,  to  undertake  the  principal  charge 
of  that  city,  and  to  preach  the  word  of  God  there ;  and 
upoa  the  preaching  of  Luther^    which  began  in    151 7, 

ffaewed 


Skewed  himielf  very  hvouxablc  to  tbatrefprnqef^^  ig^^  ^Hgk 
he  refufed  to  xead.bjs  booka  hiaiielf%^h2Ly'mg.becn  qther.w«j#i 
Lnftru£led  in  thole  matters^  yet  he  jre^ooiip^adejd  tbeoi  ,U^ 
his  hearers.  ..   .« 

About  that  time,  a  francifcan  of  Mjilan^  being,  fent  firoi» 
Leo  X,  as  general  vifttor  of  his  order,,  came  to  publiih  ifi^ 
Sulgencies  at  Zurich,  an4  preached  according  to  the  ufual 
manner;  namely,  *'  That  the  pope  had  granted  an  abfolute 
*f  pardon  of  fins  to  thofe,  who  purchaM  fucb  indulgenciea 
^^  with  money,  and  that  men  might  by  this  means  deli<** 
^'  ver  fquls  infallibly  from  purgatory:''  when  Zuing]ius«> 
after  the  example  of  Luther,  declaimed  powerfully  not  only^ 
aigainft  the  preacher,  but  even  ajgainft  the  indulgencies,  oc* 
at  lead  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  thpm*.  Hugh,  bifliop  of 
Conftance,  fuppofing  that  he  was  difpleafed  only,  with  ti^Cs 
abufe  of  them,  exhorted  him  to  go  on,  and  promifed  him,, 
his  patronage ;  but  Zuinglius  went  farther,  and  follicited . 
the  biihop,  and  the  pope's  legate  in  Switzerland,  to  fa- . 
your  the  do&rine  he  was  about  to  eflablifh^  and  which  b^. 
called  Evangelical  Truth.  The  biihop  and-  the  legate  ff « , 
Fufing  to  hearken  to  his  propofals,  h&  told  them,  that  h^^ 
•irould  oppofe  the  errors  of  the  court  jof  Rome,  and  propa- 
gate his  own  doi^nes,  in  fpite  of  them*  and  thus  con- 
tinued to  preach,  from  the  beginning  of  15x9  to  1523$  not  ■ 
[>nly  againft  indulgencies,  but  other  articles  of  the  Catholic 

church. 

»  . 

Zuinglius  made  no  lefs  progrcfs  with  the  reformation 
in  Switzerland,  than  Luther  did  in  Saxony,  yet  carried 
himfelf  with  more  moderation  and  prudence;  for  though  by 
four  years  preaching  he  had  prepared  the  magiftrates  and 
people,  and  knew  that  they  were  difpofed,  to  caft  oflF  the 
do&rine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  re- 
ceive his  new  opinions,  yet  he  would  not  attempt  to  make 
any  alterations  in  the  external  worihip  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  civil  powers,  and  to  that  end  caufed  an  afiembly 
to  be  called  by  the  fenate  of  Zurich  January  the  29th  1523, 
that  the  diiFerences  among  preachers  in  matters  of  religion 
might  be  compofed.  The  fenate  by  their  edid  invited  all 
ecckiiaftka  of  their-  canton,  and  gave  the  bifhop  of  Con- 
ftance 
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ftance  noctoe  of  it,  tbtt  he  might  either  be  prelentb^  him- 
ftif  or  fab  deputies ;  and  the  aflembly  met  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed.    Here  Zutn^ius  declared,  **  that  the  light  of  the 
*^  gofpel  having  been  much  obicured,  and  almoft  cxtm- 
^  gui(hed  by  human  tradttions,  federal  perfbns  of  bte  had 
^  endeavoured  to  reflore  it  by  preaching  the  word  of  God 
^  in  its  purity ;  that  he  himfeliF  was  one  of  that  number ; 
^^  and  though  he  had  for  five  years  paft  taught  nothing,  but 
*<  what  Was  contained  in  holy  fcripture,  yet  he  had  been 
*^  treated  as  an  heretic  and  feducer;  that  it  was  for  this 
*^  reafon,  he  had  defired  to  give  an   account  of  his  doc* 
**  trines  before  the  fenate  of  Zurich,   and  the  bilhop  of 
^*  Conftance  or  his  deputies ;  and  that  they  might  die  oiore 
^*  eafily  underftand  them,  be  had  drawn  them  out  into  fixty 
^*  feven  propolitions/*    The  dodrine,  contained  iir  thefe 
ptopofitions,    may  be  reduced  to  the   following  articles: 
**  I.  That  the  goipel  is  the  only  rule  of  faith.    2,  That 
**  the  church  is  the  communion  of  faints.    3.  'That  we 
,  <*  ought  to  acknowledge  no  head  of  the  church  but  Jefiis 
<<  Chtift.      4.   That    all   traditions    are    to    be  rejeded. 
*^  5.  That  there  is  no  other  facrifice,   but  that  of  Jefus 
*^  Chrift  upon  the  croft ;    and  that  the  maft  is  no^  facri- 
^'  fice,   but   a  commemoration  of  the  facrifice  of  Chrift. 
**  6.  That  i^e  have  need  of  no  other  interceflbr  with  God 
^*  but  Jefus  Chrift.     7.  That  all  forts  of  meat  may  be  eaten 
**  at   all  times.     8.  That  the  habits  of  monks  fmell  of 
*^  hypocrify.     9.  That  marriage  is  allowed  to  all  the  world, 
*^  and  no  man  obliged  to  make  a  vow  of  chaftity  :  and  that 
^'  priefts  are  not  at  all  debarred  the  privilege  of  being  married.  - 
*^  10*  That  excommunication  ought  not  to  be  inflided  by' 
«'  the  bilhop  alone,  but  by  the  whole  Church  ;  and  that  only  ■ 
«•  notorious  offenders  ought  to  be  excommunicated.  1 1 .  That  | 
**  the  power,  which  the  pope  and  bifliops  afliime  to  them- 
**  fclves,  is  errant  pride,  and  hath  no  foundation  in  fcripture. 
**  12.  That  none  can  forgive-  fins  but  God  5  and  that  con- 
"  feffion  of  fins  to  a  prieft  is  only  to  beg  his  ghofity  advice. 
**  1 3.  That  the  fcripture  teaches  no  fuch  place  as  purgato^^ 
**  14.  That  the  charaflcr,  which  the  facraments  are  6id  to 
•'  imprcfs,  is  a  modern  invention.  15.  That  the  fcripture  li^ 

■  "knowledges 
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*^  knowledges  none  for  priefts  and  biihops^   but  fuch  Mi 
*^  preach  the  word  of  God/' 

He  alfo  offered  to  deliver  his  judgment  about  tythes,  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  the  condition  of  infants  not  bap- 
tized, and  about  confirmadon,  if  any  perfon  fhould  be  wU<* 
ling  to  difpute  with  hiiQ  upon  thofe  points.    John  Faber, 
one  of  the  three  deputies  whom  the  bifhop  of  Conftaoco 
kad  fent,  and  his  chief  vicar,  anfwered,   that  he  was  not 
cooie  to  difpute  about  ceremonials  and  cuftoms,  which  had 
for  many  ages  been  ufed  in  the  church ;  nor  did  he  think 
fit  to  ckhate  about  that  aiFatr  then,  but  would  refer  it  ta 
the  general  council,  \|^ich  was  to  meet  {hortly  according 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,    Zuingliua 
replied,  ^*  that  they  ought  not  to  regard,  how  long  a  thing 
^^  has  been  or  has  not  been  in  ufe,  but  to  obfetve  only,  whe- 
^'  ther  or  no  it  be  agreeable  to  truth,  or  the  law  of  God, 
**  to  which  cuftom  could  not  be  oppofed  i  and  that  there 
^  were  learned  men  in  the  prefent  afiembly,    who  could 
^<  very  well  determine   the   matters   in   queiiion,    without 
**  referring  them  to  a  council,  fince  even  private  chrifUans^ 
*^  enlightened  by  the  fpirit  of  God,  could  difcern  betweea 
*<  thofe  that  did  and  did  not  underfland  the  fcripture/'    The 
refult  of  this  conference  was  in  favour  of  Zuingiius ;  and 
the  fenate  ordained  by  am  edi6^,  *^  that  he  ihould  go  on 
*^  to  teach  and  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  the  do6faine 
*^  of  the  gofpel  after  the  fame  manner,  that  he  had  hitherto 
**  done  2  and  that  no  paftors  either  in  the  city  or  country 
^*  ikould   teach  any  thing,   that  could   not  be  proved  by 
**  the  gofpel,  and  ihould  alfo  abilain  from  accufations  of 
**  hcrcfy." 

After  an  edi£l  fo  favourable,  the  dodlrines  of.  Zuing- 
liu8,  which  moft  of  the  pafiors  had  before  embraced, 
w^e  preached  under  the  name  of  Evangilical  Truth  in 
almoft  all  the  churches  of  the  canton  of  Zurich :  but, 
becaufe  the  outward  worfbip  was  contrary  to  their  do&ines, 
images  fiill  remaining,  and  mafs  being  celebrated,  and  they  * 
durft  not  aboliih  it  witl^out  authority  \  Zuinglius,  to  per* 
fed  his  defign,  engaged  the  fenate  to  call  a  new  aflembly 
Vol.  XL  LI  in 
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in  Odober  the  fame  year,  when  the  bilbops  of  C<»nflan€f , 
Coine,  and  Bafil,  with  the  untverfity  of  this  latter  city, 
and  the  twelve  cantons  of  Switzerland,  were  invited  to  fend 
their  deputies.  The  fenate  aflembled  upon  the  day  ap* 
pointed,  debates  were  held  upon  the  points  in  queftioo; 
and  the  refult  was  an  edi£t,  by  which  the  priefts  and  moob 
were  forbidden  to  make  any  public  proceffions,  to  carry 
the  holy  facrament,  or  to  elevate  it  in  the  ^church,  that  it 
might  be  worshipped :  rcliques  were  taken  out  of.  churches, 
and  it  was  forbidden  to  play  upon  organs,  to  ring  the  bclb, 
*  to  blefs  palm-branches,  faJt,  waters,  or  tapers,  and  to  ad- 
Diinifler  the  fupreme  un<Sion  to  the  ^ck :  in  ihort^  a  good 
part  of  the  outward  worfhip  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  Rome  were  at  that  time  abolKbed  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich. 

While  all  thefe  things  were  tranfatSling,  Zuinglius  irrote 
feveral  books  in  defence  of  his  dodrines,  which  were  pub- 
lifhed  between  the  years  1522  and  1525  incluflve.  In 
April  1525,  he  petitioned  the  fenate  of  Zurich,  to  abolifh 
the  mafs  and  the  adoration  of  the  elements  in  the  facra- 
ments ;  and  he  eafily  obtained  what  he  petitioned.  Zuin- 
glius explained  the  eucharift,  and  prefcribed  a  form  in  ce- 
lebrating the  Lord^s  Supper,  not  only  different  from  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  from  that  of  Luther  alfo; 
and  this  engaged  him  in  violent  difputes  and  animofities 
even  with  his  brethren,  who  were  jointly  labouring  with 
him  in  the  great  work  of  reformation.  In  the  mean  time 
the  other  Swifs  cantons,  difallowing  the  proceedings  of  that 
of  Zurich,  aflembled  at  Lucern  in  1524,  and  decreed,  that 
none  (hould  change  the  doctrines,,  which  had  been  eAa- 
bliflied  for  fourteen  hundred  years ;  that  they  fliould  not 
teach  the  doArines  of  Zuinglius  ;  and  that  the  magiftrates 
ibould  take  care  of  the  execution  of  this  decree.  Xhey  fent 
deputies  at  the  fame  time  to  the  iirnate  of  Zurich,  to  com- 
plain of  the  innovations  they  had  made  in  their  canton; 
who  returned  a  firm  anfwer,  and  ftood  with  refolution  to 
^hat  they  had  done.  They  then  called  an  aflembly  at 
Baden  in  1526,  where  the  mod  ingenious  and  able  advo- 
cates 
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catc$  of  cacli  fide  had  the  free  liberty  of  faying  what  thcjr 
could,'  in  juftification  of  their  rcfpcAive  do£lrines;  and' 
accordingly  Oecolampadtas  maintained  the  part  of  Zuing-' 
lius,  while  Eckius  was  reprcfcntative  for  the  catholics. 
Other  aflemblies  were  afterwards  called ;'  but  things,  in- 
ftead  of  approaching  nearer  to  peace  and  good  order,  tend- 
ed every  day  more  and  more  to  tumult  and  civil  difcord. 
At  length  the  parties  had  recourfe  to  arms;  and  Zuing- 
lius,  well  horfed  and  compleatly  equipped,  was  (lain  in 
one  of  thefe  rencounters,  while  he  attended  the  army  as*  a 
citizen  and  paftor,  if  not  as  a  general  and  commander, 
which  the  papifts  aflbrmed.  He  died  in  October  153 J,  and 
was  heard,  upon  receiving  his  death- wound  and  falling, 
to  utter  thefe  words :  *<  what  a  misfortune  is  this  i  well, 
*^  they  can  indeed  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the 
«  foul." 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  parts  and  uncommon  learning; 
and,  confidering  that  he  was  a  reformer,  his  zeal  was  tem- 
pered with  a  good  degree  of  prudence*     He  held  feveral 
notions  peculiar  to   himfelf,   and  diflerent  from  thofe  of 
Luther,    which   produced   no   fmall  mifunderftanding  be- 
tween them  ;  for  Luther  was  not  at  all  well  affedioned  to 
Zuinglius,    nor  did  Zuinglius  pay  the  leaft  deference  to 
Luther.     His  notion  of  the  eucharift  was  fo  diftin£l  from 
that  of  the  other  reformers,  as  to  give  afterwards  a  name 
to  his  followers.     He  maintained  alfo  a  fyftem  of  his  own 
concerning  original  fin,  and  contended  for  the  falvation  of 
infants  dying  without  baptifm,  as  well  as  of  virtuous  pa- 
gans ;    both  which   points  were  reje^ed  generally  by  the 
proteftantt  of  his  time.     His  works  amounted  to  four  vo- 
lumes in  folio,  the  greatetl  part  of  which  were  written  in 
German,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin :  they  were 
printed  at  Bafil  in  1544,  at  Zurich  in  1581,  and  at  Bafil 
again  in  1593*     His  dodrines  were  afterwards  fpread  into 
France,    with    fome    alterations,    by  Calvin,    B^za,    and 
others,  who  were  commonly  called  Cahinijisi  while  the 
difciples  of  Zuinglius,  who  lived  in  Switzerland,  retained 
the  name  of  Sacramentarians.    This  occafioned  a  late  noble 

author. 
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atiAor*  Q)etluog  of  protefiaat  fcridhfticil  poli^,    to  ex-' 
pic&  l^mTsIf  in  the  fgllowing  muuier :  **  This  policy,  ftp 
BtUntiinka  bc,    had  no  beii^t   till  Luthci  Dude  hit  efiabliflunent  in 
<tt  "htSfti^  «(  Geimany  i  till  Zuingliiu  began  aaotlur  ia  Swiflerland, 
l_^^^'     **  which  Calvin  carried  on,  and,  like  Americut  Vcfpudiit, 
**  who  followed  Cbfiftoiiher  ColiiiDbiu»  robbed  the  fifft  ad- 
*(  venturer  df  his  honor." 


THB  END  OF  THK  ELEVENTH  VOLUME. 
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AARON 
Aarfens,  Francis 
Abbadie^  James 
Abbot,   George 
Abbot,  Robert 
AbeUrd,  Peter 
AbelJy,  Lewis 
Abimelech 

Able,  or  Abel,  Thomas 
Abrabanel,  Ifaac 
Abkaham 
Abflemios,  Laur. 
Abucarat,  Theod. 
Abulfaragius,  Gregory 
Acca,  BUbopofHexaa 
Accarifi,  Francis 
Accarifi,  James 
Vol.  XI. 


Aoctaioli,  Donat. 
Accius,  Lucius 
Accords,  Steph.  Tab. 
Accurfius 
Accurnus,  Cervot 
Accurfius,  Fra. 
Accurfius,  Mariangelos 
Acheri,  Luke  d* 
Achillint,  Alex. 
AchiUini>  Claud. 
Achmet 

Acidalius,  Valeat 
Acindynut,  Gr^ory 
Acindymis,  Septiro. 
Acoroinatus(Mtch  .)ChonUta 
Acominatas(Nk 
Acootius,  James 
Acofta,  Uriel 
Acronius,  John 


Acropolita,  George 
Acuna,  Chrift.  dc 
Aciam,  Johf) 
Ai'am,  Melchior 
Adamfon,  Patrick 
AdJilbn,  Lancelot 
Addifun,  Joicph 
Adrian,  or  Hadrian,  PabUus 

/BItus 
Adrian  IV.  pope 
Adrian  <k  Caftdio 
Adrian!,  Joanni  Battif* 
Adrichomins^  ChriiBan 
Alfred  ^ 

Alfride    /  Natural    Son   of 
Aldfrid    WwiK.  of  North- 

or       I  umberland. 
EUfrid  J 
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^^'^^  7  Son  to  K.  iSthel- 

AlfI«d,S      «^ 
/Elian 

/Emilini,  Anth. 
^SmiUus,  Paul. 
/Bneas  Sylviui 
^fchincs  Socrat. 
iCfchylus 

i£fop,  the  Phrygian 
JE(op,  a  Greek  Hiftonan 
JECopf  Qodiua 
^^thelftan 
Aetion 

'Afer^  Doinitiut 
Agaidj  Arthur 
Agcfilaus 
Agedpolis 

Agobard,  or  Agobald 
Agricola,  Cneius  Jul. 
Agricola,  John 
Agricola,  Rodolph 
Agrippa,  Hen.  Corn* 
Agucchio,  Jo.  Batt» 
Agairra,  Jof.  Saena  de 
Ajajc 
Aidan 

Ailli,  Peter  d* 
AHred,-! 

or     >Abbot 
Balred,  ^ 

Ainfvrortb,  Henry 
Alabafter,  WiUtam 

Alain,  Chartier 

AUmandu*,  1 

or         >Lewtt 

Aleman,      3 

Alamanni,  Lewia 

Alamos^  Raich. 

Alan,     7 

AUcn,    V  William 

AUyn,    i 

Alarte 

Albany  St. 

Albaoaa,  or  Albanak 

Albania  Fra. 

Atbertttf  Magnus 

Alcjeui,  Lyric  Poet 

Ak«us,  Tragic  P»)ct 

Alciat,  Andrew 

Alcfhaa 

Aloock,  John 

Alcuinut,     ) 

or  '       >  Flacais 

AUnnut,      \ 

Alcyooius,  Peter 

Aldheltn,  or  Adcln^  SW 

Aldrich,  Henry 

Aidiovaadiu 


Aleandefy  Jerome,  Arcbbp* 

Aleander,  Jerom,  of  FrIuU 

Alegambe,  Philip    . 

Alcnio,  Julius 

Ales,  Alex. 

Alexander,  Neckam 

Alexander  ab  Alexaodro 

Alexander,  Noel 

Alexailder,  William 

Alexis,  Ql'PiednKMit 

Aleyn,  Charles 

Allatius,  Leo 

Allen,  John 

Allen,  Thomas 

Alleftry,  or  Allcftree,  Richard 

Alleftry,    [ac. 

Alleyn,  Edward 

Allia,  Peter 

Alpini,  Profpero 

Alredus,  Alfredus^or  Aluredus 

Alftedins,  Jo.  Hen. 

Alcilius,  Gabr. 

Altingf  Hen. 

Alting,  James 

Alvares,  Franc. 

Amama,  Sixt. 

Amandy  Mark  Anth.  Ger. 

Ambrose,  St. 

Ambrofius  AureL  or  Aorel. 

Ambrofius 
Amelot  de  la  Houflai,  Abr* 

Nich. 
Amelote,  Dennis 

Ames,  WiUlam 

Ammirato,    or    Ammirati^ 
'Scipio 

Atnmonius,  Andrew 

Amontons,  Willian 

Amyot,  J^mes 

AmyriuT,  Mofet 

Anacreon 

Ancillori,  David 

Ancourt,  Florent.  Cart,  d* 

Anderibn,  Sir  Edm. 

Andrada,  Dieg.  de  Payva  d*, 
or  Andradius 

Andreas,  James 

Andreas,  Tohn^  of  MugeiU 

Andreas,  John  Mahomet 

Andreas,  Tobias 

Andreini,  Isabella 

Andrelinus,  Pub.  F*ul(* 

Andrews,  Lancel.  BiflMp 

Aneau,       i 

or  >•  Buth. 

AnuluSy     ^ 

AngeliSy  Dom.  de 

Aiiglus^  Thomaa 

Angriani,  1 

or         > 

Aygnani,  ' 

AoiMt,  Fnm 


Annefiey,  Aith.  E.  of  Ai^^de^ 

Anfelm,  Archbiflkop 

Antoniano,  Silvio 

Antonides,  Vander  Goei  J«h« 

Antoninus,  Phiiofophos 

Antonio,  Nich. 

Antonius,  Marcus 

Apelles 

Apollodocus 

ApoUonius  of  Alexandxift 

Apolionius  of  Perga 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana 

Apoao,  Peter  d* 

Appian 

Aprofio.  Angel. 

Apuieios 

Aquinas,  St.  ThooBtf 

Aracus 

Archilochus 

Archimedes 
-  Aretin,  Franc. 

Aretin,  Guy 

Aretin,  Leonard 

Aretin,  Peter 

Ariofto,  LodoT. 

Ari/lopbanes 

Ariftode 

Arius 

Arminios,  Tames 

Arnaud  de  Meynreilh 

Amaud  de  Villa  Nova 

Arnaudy  Anth. 

Arnaud  jd*  I>aadilli» 

Arnaudf  Anth. 

Arndt,  John 

AmifseuSy  Hennins. 

AmobittS 

Arnold  of  Brefcia 

Arnoldus,  Godfrey 

Anxddus,  Nich. 

Amulph,  or  Emolph 

Arpinas,  1 

or       Vja. 

Arpino,    ^ 

Arriaga,  Roderic  d* 

Arrian 

Arfemua 

Artalis,  JoT* 

Artemidorua 

Arundel, 

Afcham,  Roger 

Afgill,  John 

Ailn«k,  or  AflnoKe,  EKat 

A&too,  Thooaat 

Afpicueta,  Mait.de 

AflTcr  of  St.  David's 

AfshetoD,  WUliaoi 

AthettOB,  Jokn,  BUhop 

AtkiM,  Sir  Robert 

Atterbury,  Lewis 

Atterbury,  Lewis,  the  Soa 

Atttrbury,  Fraa.  BJhpp 
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Aobertin,  Edm* 

Aubrey,  Joho 

Dudley,  Edm. 

Aadley,  SirThonas 

Avendfiy  Joha 

Ayerroct 

AuGuiTiK,  St.  Archbp. 

AucutTiNy  St. 

AviceniM 

Aangervjrie,  Rich. 

Attiojiius 

Aylmer,  John^  BiAop 


B 


Babingtoiiy  Gerraft 
Bacon,  Roger 
Bacon,  Sir  Nicfa. 
Bacon,  Francis,  Lord 
Baconthorp,  ) 

or  >  Joha 

Bacoodorp,    ^ 
Baillet,  AdrUa 
Biiabridge,  Joha 
Baker,  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  Thoaias 
Baldwin,  Archbiihop 
Bale,  Joha 
Ballandea,  i 

or  >  Sir  Joha 

Ballenden,  ' 
Baluse,  Steph. 
Baisac,  John  Lewis  Ones  de 
Bambridge,  | 

or         >  Chrift. 
Bainbridge    ^ 
Bangitts,  Thonnas 
Banii^er,  Joha 
Banks,  John 

Barbarus,  or  Barbaro,  Hermel, 
Barbarus,  Dan. 
Barberini,  Fran. 
Barbeyrac,  Joha 
Barclay,         *% 
Barclcy,  I 

Barklay,         >  Alexander 

or  I 

De  BarkJay,  J 
Barclay,  William 
Barclay,  John 
Barclay,  RobcR 
Barlcus,  Melch. 
Barlcus,  Jafp. 
Barlowe,  Thontti 
Barlowe,  William 
Barnes,  Jofli. 
Baro,     i 

or      >  Peter 
Baron,  ^ 
Baron ius,  Csefar 
Barrow,  Iftac 
Barthitts,  Gaip. 


BarthoUn,   Cafp. 
Bartholin,  Thomas 
Basil,  St. 
Bafhagr,  James 
Bafnage,  Henry 
Baflan,  jam.  dfe/Pont 
Bate,  George 
Bates,  WilKam 
Bathurft,  Ralph 
Baudirr,    Mich, 
Baudios,  Dominic 
Baxter,  Richard 
Baxter,  William 
Bayle,  Peter 
Beaton,  i 

or        >  DaVid 
Beton,    ^ 
Beaomont,  Sir  Joha 

J  Beaumont,  Fiancis 
Fletcher,  John 
Becket,  Thomas,  Archbp. 
Beda,    i 
or       >  Venerab. 
Bede,    * 

BedcU,  William,  Bifliop 
Bebn,   Mrs. 
Bek,  David 
Bekker,  BaHh. 
Bellai,  William  da 
Bellarmine,  Robert 
Belleao,  Rcmi 
Belleforct,  Fraadsde 
Bellin,  Gentil. 
Bellini,  Laur. 
Bembo,  Peter,  Card. 

BlNXDICT,   St. 
Benefidd,  Scbaft. 
Beni,   Paul 

Bennet,  Henry,  Earl  of  Ar- 
lington 
Bennet,  Thomas 
Bennet,  Chrift. 
Benoit,  Rcnat. 
Benferade,  Ifaac  de 
Bentham,  Ihomas 
Bentivoglio,  Guy,  Card. 
Bentley,  Rich. 
BcawAiD,  St. 
Bernard,  £dw. 
Bernard,  Jamet 
Bernardine 
Bemier,  Fraa* 
Berniai,  i 

or        >  Jo.  Laar* 
Beratn,    * 
Bernoulli i,  Jamet 
Berquin,  Lewis  de 
Betterton,  Thomas 
Beveridge,  William,  Biihop 
Beyerland,  Hadr. 
Beverly.  John  «f 
Besa,  TMOd. 


Biddie,    Toha 
Bidloo,  Cfodfr. 
BiRnon,  Jerom 
Biifon,  Thomas 
Bingham,  Jof. 
Birkenhead    i 

or  >  Sir  Joha 

Berkenhead,   ' 
BJackmore,  Sir  Richard 
Blagrave,  John 
Blake,  Robert 
BUncharH,  Jimes 
Bloxmakt 
Blondel,  David 
Bloodcl,  Fra.xis,  of  Paris 
Blondel,  Francis,  Matbemat. 
Blond  us,  Fiav. 
Blount,  Thomas 
Blouor,  Sir  Henry 
Biount,  Sir  Tho.  Pope 
Blount,  Charles 
Boccace,  John 
Boccalioi,  Traj. 
Bocconi,  Svlv. 
Bochart,  Sam. 
Bcchius,  Joha 
Bodin,  John 
Bedley,  Sir  Thomas 
Boehmen,  Jacob 
Boerhaave,  Hermaa 
Bocthias, 
or 


} 


Boetius, 
Boethius,  7  „  ^^ 

Boece  or  Boeis  J  "««* 
Boileau,  Nich. 
Botlfard,  John  Jam. 
Bolton,     1 

or        f  Edmuad 
Bottkon,  * 
Bolfyn,  Anne 
Bolfec,  Jerom 
Bona,  Joha,  Card. 
Bona  venture,  John  Fidaa* 
Bona  venture  of  Padaa, 
Bond,  John 
Bonet,  Theoph. 
Bonfaditts,  James 
Bonfiniu^,  Antb. 
Bongars,  James 
Bonner,  Edm.  Bifliop 
Booth,  Barton 
Bordone,  Paris 
BorelJi,  Job.  Alphonf. 
Borgarutius,  Pro^« 
Borgia,  CseC 
Borlace,  Edm. 
Borri,  Jof.  Fran. 
Borrichins 
Bos,  Job.  Bapt.  da 
Bnfquet,  Fran. 
BoiTu,  Reaele 

BoiTuet, 


^ 


Boflfaety  Tainet 
Boflus,  Matth« 
Boucher,  John 
Bouhourt,  Domin. 
Boulai»  Cef.  Egaflfe  du 
Boulainviilljen,  Hen.  4e 
Boordeloty  John 
Bourdon,  Scb. 
Bourignon,  Antoinette 
B«urdaloue|  LouU 
Boyce,  Sam. 
Boyer,  Abel 
Boyle,  Rich. 
Boyle,  Roger 
Boyle,  Robert 
Boyle,  Charles 
Boyfe,  "J 

Bolt,    3 . 
Bra^on,  Henry  de 
Brady,  Nich. 
Brady,  Robert 
Brahe,  Tycho 
Bramhall,  John 
Bray,  Thomai 
Brent,  Sir  Natfa. 
Brerewood,  £dw« 
Breugel,  Peter 
Breugel,  John 
Brevint,  Uah. 
Briggs,  Ken. 
Briggs,  William 
Bril,  Mat.  and  Paul 
Briflbniui,.  Barnab. 
BnfTot,  Peter 
Britannicut,  John 
Brocardut,  James 

Brodeau,  John 

Broke,  1 

or       >   Sir  Robert 

Brook,  3 

Broflier,  Martha 

Brougbton,  Hugh 

Brouncker,  William 

Brouwer,  Adriacn 

Brown,  Robert 

Browne,  Geoige,  Archbpi 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas 

Browne,  Edward 

Brown,  Thomas 

Brownrig,  1 

or  r  Ralph 

B.ounrig,   ^ 

Bruin,  John  de 

Biun,  Ant.  le 

Brun,  Cha.  le 

Bruno,  Jordano 

Brukhtus,  Gafp. 

Brutus,  Joh.  Mich. 

Bruyere,  John  deia 

BuC|  George 
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Bacer,  Mart. 
Buchanan,  George 
Bodeus,  WiUiam 
Bodgell,  Euftace 
Bufalmacoy  Borunico 
Bull,  George,  Biihop 
Bull,  John 
Bulliafdus,  Kinael 
Bulleyn,  Willum 
BuUinger,  Henry 
Bonel»  Peter 
Bunyaoy  John 
Burnet,  Gilb.  Bifliop 
Burnet,  Thomas 
Bupalus 
Buridan,  John 
Burkitr,  WiUiam 
Burmao,  Peter 
Burton,  Robert 
Burton,  Henry 
Buflsec,  Atfg.  GUI. 
Bulby.  Rich. 
Butler,  Sam. 
Buxtorf,  John 
Buxtorf,  John,  the  younger 
Baovius^  Abraham 


Cdius  Aurelianut 

Cstfalpinus,  Aodr. 

Caefar,  Jul.  a  learned  civilian 

Cagliari,  Paul 

Caietan,  Card. 

Cajus,    J 

or      f  John 
Kayes,  ^ 
Caius,  Thomas 
Calamy,  Edm. 
Catamy,  Benj. 
CaUnr.y,  Edm. 
!  Calafio,  Man  us 
Calderwood,  David 
Caldwall,  Rich. 
Callimachus 
Caliilius,  Jo.  Andron. 
Calliftus  ].  I 

or  f  Pope 

Callixtus,     ^ 
Calliftus  11.   Pope 
Callot,  James 
Ca'met,   Augu((. 
Calvert,  George 
Calvin»  John 
Calvifius,   Scth. 
Camden,  William 
'Camerarius,  Joach. 
Camoens,  Lewis 
Campanella,  Thomai 
C&mpian,  Edm. 
Cantacuzenus,  John 
Oiatcrusi  WUUam 


Capellut,  Lewii 
Caracci,  Lewis 
Aug. 
Hanib. 
Caraccioli,  John 
Cardan,  Jerom 
Caivw,  George 
Carew,  Thomas 
Carleton,  George 
Carneades 
Caro,  Hanib. 
Cartes,  Rene  dct 
Cartwright,  William 
Gary,  Robert 
Cary,  Lucius 
Cafaubon,  Idx 
Cafaubon,  Meric 
Cafimir,  Mat.  Sarb. 
Caflini,  Jeh.  Dom. 
Caffiodorus,  Mar.  Aorel. 
Cailalioy  Sebaft. 
^CalWvetro,  Lewis 
Caftigiione,  Baith. 
Caftile,  AlphonC  X.  of 
Caft)e»  Edm. 
Caftruccto,  Caftrmc. 
Catharine^  St. 
Catherine  de  Medich 
Cato 
Catullus 
Cave,  William 
Cavendift,  Thomas     t 
Cavendifh,  SirWiiliam 
CavendiHi,  William,  Doke  ef 

Newcaflle 
Cavendifh,  Charles 
Cavendiffi,  Wiiiiam,  doke  of 

Devon  ihiic 
Cauflin,  Nich. 
Caxton,  William 
Cedrenui,  George 
Celfus,  Aur.  Corn. 
Celfus  the  Epicureaa 
Cenfbrinus 
Centlivrr,  Sufan. 
C«rda,  Joh.  Lewis 
Cervantes 

Chaife,  Father  de  la 
Chalcondyles,  Demetrius 
Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas,  f^n. 
Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas,  jun. 
ChamberlayAC,  £dw« 
Chambers,  Ephr. 
Chamier,  Dan. 
Champagne,  Phil,  of 
Chandler,  Mary 
Chapelain,  Jihn 
Chapelle,  ClauceEman.  LulL 
Chapman,  George 
Chappel,  Wilham 
Chaileton,  Walter 
Charpentier,  Fr^ 

CluxxoBi 
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dutfTon,  Peter 
Chafte],  John 
Chaucer,  Geoffr. 
Chazelles,  Joh.Mat. 
Cheke,  Sir  John 
*     Chemnitz,  Mart. 
Chevreau,  Urban 
Cheynel,  Fran. 
Chichley,  or  Chichely,  Henry 
Chiifiet,  fo.  Jam. 
ChillingWortJ,  William 
Chrillina,  C^of  Sweden 
Chriftopherfon,  John 
Chryfippus 
Chryfoloras,  Eman, 
Chryib(h;m,  St.  John 
Chubb,  Thomas 
Chudlcigh,  Mary  . 
Chorchill,  SirWinfton 
Church  ill,  John,    Duke    of 

Mariboroagh 
iBibber,  CoJley 
Cicero,  Marcus  TaJlIut 
Cicero,  Marcus,  Son 
Cimabue,  Giovaoi 
Ciofani,  Hercules 
Clagget,  William 
dagger,  Nich. 
Clarke,  Samuel 
Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel 
'      Claude  of  Lorrain 

Claude,  John 

Claudianus 

Clemens  Roiranus 

Clemens,  Titus  Flavjus*    of 
Alexandria 

Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt 

Clcrc,  John  le 

Cleveland,  John 

Cluverius,  Phil. 

Cockburn,  Catherine 

Codrington,  Chriftoph. 

Coke,  SirEdw. 

Coke,  Sir  John 

Colbert,  Jo.  Bapt. 

Cole,  William 

Coles,  Eli  (ha 

Colet,  Dr.  John 

Collier,  Jeremy 

Collins,   John 

Collins,  Anthony 

Colfton,  Edw. 

Columbus,  Chriftophcr 

Comber,  Thomas 

Comeniuj,  John  Amos 

Comines,  Fhil.  de 

Commandlnus,  Fred. 

Comnena,  Anna 
'  Compton,  Spencer 

Gom^ton,  Henry 

Conant,  John 

Concanneni  Mat. 

C^fucius 


Congreve,  William 
Connor,  Bern. 
Conftantine  the  Great 
Cooper,  Ant.  Afliley,  Earl  of 

.  ShafteAurr 
Cooper,  Ant.  Amley,  Chara£^. 
Cooper,  Thomas 
Cooper,  Samuel 
Copernicus,  Nich. 
Corbet,  Rich. 
Corelli 

Cornaro,  Lewis 
Cornaro,  Helen  Lncret.  - 
Corneille,  Peter 
Corncille,  Thomas 
Correggio,  Ant.  da 
Coryate,  Thomas 
Cofin,  John.  BiAop 
CoteJenus,  Job.  Bapt. 
Cotes,  Roger 
Cotton,  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  Charles 
Cooel,  John 
Coufin,  John 
Cowel,  John 
Cowley,  Abrah. 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbp. ' 
Crafliaw,  Rich. 
Cratinus 
Cratippus 
Creech,  Thomas 
Crellius,  John 
Croft,  Herbert,  Bifhop 
Cromwel,  Oliver 
Crofs,  the  Painter 
Croufaz,  John  Pet,  de 
Crowne,  John 
Croxal,  Sam. 
Cudworth,  Ralph 
Cuff,  Henry 
Cujacius,  James 
Cumberland,  Bfich.  Biflkop 
Cunaeus,  Pet. 
Curcellaeus,  Steph. 
Curtius,  Quintus 
Cufa,  Nich. 
Cyprianus 
Cyrano,  Bergerac 
Cyrill  of  Jerufalem 
Cyrill  of  Alexandria 


Dacier,  Andrew 

Dacier,  Anne 

Daille,  John 

Dalechamps,  James 

Damafcenus,  John 

Damafcius 

Damian,  Peter  % 

Damiens,  the  Regicide 

Damocles) 

Danchet,  Ant. 


Dandini,  Jaroma 

Danet,  Peter 

Danie^  Sam. 

Danid,  Gabr. 

Dante,  Poet 

Dante,  Igna|t. 

Dante,  Jo.  Bap<^  ' 

Daflbitci 

Dati,  Carlo 

Davenant,  John 

Davenant,  Charles 

Davenanr,  William 

Davenant,  Sir  William 

Davcnp«rt,  Chiiftoph 

Davenport,  John 

David,  George 

Davies,  Sir  Jofa« 

Davies,  John 

Pavila 

Daurat,  John 

Dawet,  SirWiliian 

Dechales,  Claud,  ^ra.  Milliet. 

Dee,  John 

Defoe,  Daniel 

Delrio,  Mart.  Anf« 

Demetrius  Phaler* 

Democritus 

Demofthenes 

Dempfter,  Thomas 

Denham,  Sir  John 

Dennis,  John 

Derham,  William 

Des  Barreaux,  fames  deVallee 

Devereux,  Roibert  E.  of  Eflex 

D*Ewes,  Sir  Symoo'ls 

Diagor^s  the  Atheift 

Dicearchus 

Dickinibn,  Ednu 

Di^s  Cretenfis 

Didymus 

Dieu,  Lewis  de 

Digby,  SirEverard 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm 

Digby,  Lord  George 

Digby,  John,  £.  of  Briftol 

Digges,  Leonard 

Digges,  Thomas 

Digges,  Sir  Dudley 

Dinocrates 

Dio  Caflius 

Dio  Chryfoftom 

Diodorus  Siculus 

Diogenes  the  Cynic 

Diogenes  Laertius 

Dionyiius  the  Periegetie 

Dionylius  Halicarn. 

Dionyfios  Areopagita 

Dionyfius  BiAiop  of  Corinth 

Dionyfius  Bp.  of  Alexandria 

Dtonyfius  Biihop  of  Rome 

Piophantus 

Diofocridet 

DoUbai 
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Dobibn,  William 
DodweU,  Heory 
Dolct,  Steph. 
Domat,  John 
Dominic  de  GusmaA 
Domenichino 
Dominis,  Mark  Ant.  dc 
DonatuSf  Bifliop 
Donatuty  iEliu* 
Donatps,  Jerom 
Donne,  John 
Doufa,  Janus 
Drabicittt,  Nicb* 
Diake,   Sir  Francis 
DnJce,  James 
Drayton,  Micb. 
Drelincourt,  Charles 
DreiTfras,  Matth. 
DaviDS 

Dnimmond,  William 
Drufivs,  John 
Dryadis 
Dryden,  John 
Diiaren,  rrao» 
Duck,  Arth. 
Duck,  Steph. 
Dudley,  Edm. 
Dudley,  John 
Dudley,  Ambrofe 
Dudley,  Robert 
Dudley,  Sir  Robert 
Dttgard,  William 
Dugdale,  Sir  William 
Duns,  Jo.  Scot  us 
Du  Pin,  Lewis  EUia 
Du  Port,  James 
Duppa,  Bnan 
Durell,  John 
Durer,  Albert 
Durfey,  Thomas 
Dury,  John 
Dyer,  Six  Jamet 


iw 


Escbard,  Dr^  Jblwv 
Eichard,  Laur» 
£agle,  Mary 
Ebiohitcs 
Ecchcllenfis,  A  bra. 
Eckins,  John 
Edwards,  Thomas 
Edwards,  Dr.  Jonath. 
Egerton,  Thomas 
Eginhart 

Egnatius,  Jo.  Bapt. 
Elcutberius,  Bilhop  of  Roire 
EHchman,  John 
Elisabeth.  Queen  of  England 
Elmacinus,  Ceorgp 
EUkciorr^  Adam 


Elfynge,  Henry 

Elyot,  SirThnmas 

EUerirs 

Emlyn,  Thomas 

Emma,  Daughter  of  Rich.  11. 

Emmius,  Ubbo 

Empedocles 

£nnius 

Ennodius,  Magn.  Felix 

Enr,  George 

Fphrem,  St» 

Bpicharmus 

Epi^etos 

Epicurus 

£pimenidea 

Epiphanius 

Epiicopius,  Simon 

Erafmus,  Defider. 

Eraflus,  Thomas 

Eremita,  Dan. 

Erigena,  John 

Erpenius,  Thomas 

Elfencs 

Eftampes,  Anne,  Ducheis  of 

Erherege,  Sir  George 

Etmuller,  Mich. 

Ethryg,         j 

or  V  George 

Etberidge,    ' 
Evagrius,  Scholafticus 
Evans,  John 
Euclid 
Eudocla 

Eudoxus  of  Cnidus 
Evelyn,  John,  fenior 
Evelyn,  John,  junior 
Eugene,   Francis,    Prince  of 

S^'Voy 
Engenius  iV.  Pope 
£  una  pins  of  Sardis 
Eunomius 
Euphranor 
Eupoiis 

Evremond,  Char,  dc  St.  Denis 
Euripides 
Eiifdfn,  Laor. 
Eufebius  Paniphilus 
Euilathius 
Eutropius 
Etttychius 


Faber,  Tat. 
Fabcr,  Nic. 
Faber,  Tana^. 
Fabian,  Robert 
Fabretti,    jlauh. 
Fabricius,  Zufcinua  Caius 
Fabricius,  Jerome 
Fabricius,  vine. 
Fabriciu^  Joh.  Alb. 


Fabsvt,  Char.  ¥ltmSh\, 
Facmnsy  Gabr. 

Fagins,  ^Paul 
Fairfax,  Edward 
Faithom,  William 
Falle,  Phil. 
FaJfopius,  Gabr. 
Falftair,     j^ 

or        f  John,  KnigKe 
Faftolf,     J  •'       '         *^ 

FanHuur,  Sir  Richard 

Farel,   William 

Faria,  (Emman.)  de  Soo& 

Farinato,  Paul 

Farindon,  Anth. 

Farnaby,  I'homas 

Farqubar,  George 

FaftoJf.  Sir  John 

Fauchcur,  Mich,  le 

Favorinus 

FeaJty,  Dan. 

Feckenham,  John  dc 

Feithius,  Everard 

Felibien,  Andr. 

Felix,  Minutius 

Fell,  John,  Biibop 

Fenelun,  Fr.  de  Salig.  dc  U 

Motte 
Fenton,  Sir  Geoffl 
Fen  ton,  Elijah 
Ferneiius,  John 
Ferrand,  'James 
Ferrari,   Ottavian. 
Ferrari,  Fran.  Bern. 
Ferrari,  OAavio 
Ferrari,  George 
Ferii,  Paul 

Fern,  Ciro  , 

Ferrier,  Arnold  dr  ' 
Fcrricr,  Jeremy 
Feftus,  Pomp. 
Fetti,  Domenieo 
Fevardcntitts^  Fraia» 
Fcvret,  Char. 
Ficinus,  Marfil. 
Fiddes,  Rich. 
Field,  Rich. 
Fiennes,  Wiinaa> 
Fienoes,  Nath. 
Ficnus  '1  hcmas 
Fina:us,   Oront. 
Finet,  Sir  John 
Firmicus,  Matem.  JuL 
Firmin,  Tho. 
Fiib,   Simon 
Fifher,  John,  BiHiop 
Fitxherbcrt,   Sir  Anth, 
Fitzherbert,  Thomas 
Fitehrrbert,  Nich. 
Flaccus,  Cains  Valer. 
Fiamfterd,  John 
Flatman^  I'homas 

Fie. 
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Plecbier,  JLfpth 
Fleclcnoe,    Rich* 
Fleeturaod^  WHi.  i  Lawyer 
^^eetwood,  Wiiliam,  Bifiiop 
Fletcher,  John 
Fletcher,  Oilcs 
FWury,  Claude 
Flora,  a  ladj  of  Pleafum 
Flora,  a  Roman  Courtefan 
Florio,   John 
Florus,  L.  Ann* 
Fludd,  Robert 
Foeliot,  Anat. 
Fobs,  King  of  China 
FoUrd,  Charlet 
Folieta,  Hubert 
Fontaine,  Joh.  At  la 
Fonte,  Moderara 
Fontenay,  Jo.  Bapt.  Btain  de 
Fontenelle,  Bern,  de 
Forbes,   Patrick 
•   Forbet,  John 
Forbet,  WiUiam 
Ford,  John 
Fortefcue^  Sir  John 
Fofter,  James 
Fofter,  Sam. 
Fouquier,  James 
Fovrmont,  Steph* 
Fowlnr,  John 
Fowler,  Chriftopher 
Fowler,  Edw.  Bifliop 
-Fox,  Edw. 
Fox,  John 
Fox,  George 
Fraea(h»r,  Jerom 
Frachetta,  Jerom 
Fragaier,  Claude  Fra. 
Francefca,  Peter 
Francia,  Frvncefco 
Francit,  Simon 
Francis  of  AHifi 
Frans-Floris 
Fratricelli 
Freelce,  William 
Freeman,  ]ohn 
Freher,  Marq. 
Freigitti,  Jo.  Thomas 
Freiod,  John 
Freinihemius,  John 
Frefne,  Char,  de 
FrefQoy,  Ch.  Alph.  dtf 
Frefnyi  Char.  Riv.  da 
Friicblin,  Nicodemus 
Frobenins,  John  ' 

•  Fmbifer,  Sir  Mart. 
FroilTard,  John 
FroQtinus 
Frowde,  Phil. 
Fryth,  John 
Fngger,  Hbl^r. 
Fuigcntius,  St. 


Fuilc,  William 

Fuller,  Nich. 

Fuller,  Thomas 

Fuller,  Ifaac 

Fulvia,  Wife  to  Marc  AiJtcmy 

Furctiere,  Ant. 

Furius 


Gaoon,  Fran. 
Gaffareil,  James 
Gagnier,  John 
CaguinuK,  Robert 
Gale,  John 
Gale,  Thomas 
Gale,  Theoph. 
Galen,  Claud. 
Galilei,  Galileo 
Galland,  Ant. 
Galligai,  Leonora 
Galbis,  John 
Gallus,  Corn. 
Garamont,  Claude 
Garafle,  Fran. 

Garcilaflb,  Gariilas 


{ 


or 


Garfias,  La  (lb  de  la  Vega 
Gardiner,  Steph.  Biifaop 
Garnet,  Henry 
Carnier,  Robert 
Garrard,  Mark 
Garth,  Sir  Samuel 
Galcoigne,  Sir  William 
Gaflendi,  Peter 
Gaftrel,  Fran.  Biftop 
Gataker,  Thomas 
Gataker,  Charles 
Giudeo,  John 
Cay,  John 
Gaza,   Theod. 
Gelafius,  Bi/hop  of  Rome 
Geldenhaur,  Gerard 
Gelsnius,  Sigifm. 
Gelltbrand,  Hen. 
Gelli,   Joh.  Bapt. 
Gellius,  Aulus 
Genrilefchi,  Horat. 
Gerbier,  Sir  Balth. 
Gefncr,  Conrad 
Gethin,  Lady  Grace 
Gevartius,  Joh.  Gafp. 
Ghilini,  Jerom 
Ghirlandaio,  Dom. 
Gibfon,  Edm.  Bifliop 
Gibfon,  Rich. 
Gibfon,  William 
Gifanius,  Hubert 
Gilbcrd,  Winia.li 
Gilpin,  Bern. 
GiUon,  Charlet 
Ciorgioae 


Giofeppino 
Giotto 

Giraldi,  LilioGreg. 
Giraldi,  Jo.  Bapt.  Cinti* 
Giraldus,  Sylveft^ 
GUndorp,  Mattb. 
Glanvil,  Jof. 
Gliflbn,  Fran, 
Gnofticks 
Goddard,  Jbnath. 
Godeau,  Ant. 
Oodolpbin,  John 
Godwin,  Tiiomaa 
Godwin,  Franc. 
Goea,  Damiad  de 
Goft*,  Thomas 
Goldafl,  Melch.  Ifalm* 
Golius,  James 
Goltsius,  Henry 
Goltaius,  Hubert 
Gombauld,  Jo.  Ogier  dt 
Gondi,  Jo.  Paul 
Gongora,  Lewis  de  | 

Gonsaga,  Lucretia 
Gooiaga,  Eleonorft 
Goncaga,  Cecilia 
Gonaaga,  Ifabctla 
Gon<aga,  Julia 
Gorlaeus,  Abrah. 
Gothofred,    Denis    ^  Ciril 
or  or       r  Law* 

Godfrey,       Dionyf.  3  y^ 
Gothofred,  Theod, 
Gothofred,  Jam^ 
Gothofred,  Denis,  Hiftoriail 
Govea,  Andrew 
Goulart,  Sim. 
GourAay,  Mary  de  Jars 
Gower,  John 
Graaf,  Regn«  de 
Grabe,  Jo.  Ern«. 
Grain,  Jo.  Bapt.  It 
Grandier,  Urban 
Grant,  Franc. 

GranWUe,  Geoife  Lord  LanT" 
downe 

Gratlus 

Gravina,  Jo.  VinC* 

Gravina,  Pctsr 

Graunt,  John 

Greares,  John 

Grratrakes,  Valent. 

Gre^nhill,  John 

Gregory  the  Great 

Gregory,  James 

Gregory,  David 

Gregory,  John 

Gregory  NacianfeA 

Gregory  Nylfen 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus 

€f  reiham,  Sir  Thomu 

Ofct- 


[LIS 

Gretfcr,  James 
Oieville,  Fulk  Lord  Brooke 
Creviut,  Jo.  Gtoi^ 
Grew,  Obadiah 
Crew,  Nehemiah 
Grey,  Lady  Jane 
Gribalduf,  Matthew 
Grierfon,  Conibntia 
GrimaJdi,  John  Franc. 
Grindal,  Ednv  Archbiibop 
Grocyn,  WilJiara 
Gronoviat,  To, /red. 
Gronorius,  Jamcj 
Grotius,  Hugo 
Grotius,  CoroeU 
Grotiut,  Peter 
Grotiui,  Wiiliain 
Grove,  Henry 
Gniter,  Jair.cs  or  John 
Grynaeu8,  Simon 
Gryn^uSy  Samuel 
GrypHius,  Sebaft. 
Guadagnolo^  Philip 
Guartni,  Batcifta 
GudiuSy  Marquard 
Guercino,  the  Painter 
Guevara,  Ant.  de 
Guevara,  Louis  Veles  de 
Guicciardini,  Fran. 
GurJl,  Alexander 
Gttido  Reoj 
Gaignard,  John 
Gttillelma,  of  Bohemia 
Guilliffi,      •% 

AgiHiams,  J 

Guife,  William 

Gunning,  Peter,  Bifhop 

Guncer>  Edm. 

Guyet,  Franc. 

Guyon,  Johanna  de  la  Mothe 

Gymnofophllls 

H 

Hablngton,  William 
Kacket,  William 
Hacker,  Tobfi,  Bi&op 
Haddon,  Waiter 
Hadrian  VI.  Pope 
Hakewill,  George 
Hakluyt,  Richard 
HailL^n,  Bern,  de  Girard 
H:«ldc,  Jo.  Bapt.  du 
Kale,  Sir  Matthew 
Hales,  John  of  Eton 
Halibeigh 
Hall,  Jof.  Bilhop 
Halle,  Peter 
Halley,  Edm. 
Hamel,  Jo.  Bap.  du 
Himmond^  Henry 
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Hammond,  Anth. 
Hampden,  John 
Handel,  Geo.  Fred. 
Hardouin,  John 
Hariot,  Thoroai 
Harley,  Rob.  £.  of  Otford 
Harpocration,  Valer. 
Harrington,  Sir  John 
Harrington,  Jamea 
Hanrey,  William 
Harvey,  Gideon 
Havercamp,  Sigeb. 
Hayward,  Sir  John 
Hearne,  Thomas 
.  Heath,  Jamei 
Heiniius,  Dan. 
Heinfiut,  Nich, 
Heliodorut 
Hclmont,  Jo.  Bapt. 
Heloifa 

Hclvicus,  Cbriftoph. 
Hemelar,  John 
Hem/kirk,  Mart. 
Henaut,  John  d* 
Heraclitut 

Heraldus,  Defiderius 
Herbelot,  Barth.  d* 
Herbert,  Edw.  Lord 
Herbert,  George 
Herbert,     WUliam   Earl    of 

Pembroke 
Herbert,  Thomas 
Hermat,  the  Paftor 
HaaMts 
HzKonrAN 

HcKODOTVa 
HZSIOD 

Hebyciiui 

Herelius,  John 
Heylin,  Pet. 
Hey  wood,  John  . 
Hickea,  George  \i 

HisaocLEs,  Governor  of  A- 

lexandria        « 
HiBRocLcs,  rtrJlofopher 
Hi  z m  ON  Y  M  u  a,  or  Jerom 

HfLAZIUt 

Hildebert,  BifliopofMans 
Hill,  Aaron 
HilHard,  Nich. 
HippAacHiA 
Hipparchus 
Hippocrates 
Hire,  Phil,  de  la 
Hobbes,  Thomas 
Hodges,  Nath. 
Hody,  Humphry 
Hoefchelius,  David 
Hoftman,  Maur. 
Hoffman,  John  Maur. 
Holbein,  Hans  or  John 
HoUer,  William 


Holiday,  BarCeji 
Holinfhed,  Raph* 
Hollar,  WenceH. 
Holftenios,  Luc. 
Holyoakc,  Fran. 
Holyoake,  Thomaa 

.HoMXR 

Hooke,  Robert 

Hooker,  Richard 
Hooper,  George,  Bli 
Hoombeeck,  John 

Hopkins,  Ezektel, ^ 

Horapollo,  or  Horus  Apollo 
.  Horatius 
Homeck,  Aoth. 
Horrox,  Jeremiah 
Horftlus,  James 
Horftius,  Greg. 
Hofpinian,  Rodolph 
Hofpital,  William,  Frm.  AaU 

Marq.  of 
Hotman,  Fran. 
Hottinger,  Jo.  Henr* 
Hough,  Jo.  Biihop 
Houlieres,   Antoiaetta  de  la 

Garde  des 
Howard,  Sir  Robert 
Howe,  John 
Howell,  James 
Huarte,  John 
Hudfon,  Hen.  Cape. 
Hudfon,  John 
Huet,  Pet.  Dan.  Bifiiof 
Hughes,  John 
Humphrey,  Laur. 
Huntington,  Robert,  Biliwf 
Huntorft,  Genrd 
Hufs,  John 
Htttchefon,  Fran. 
Hutcbinfon,  Joha 
Hutten,  Ulric  de 
Huygens,  Chriftian 
Hyde,  Edw.  £.  of  Clarendoa 
Hyde,  Thomas 
Hyginus 
Hypatxa 


JaWonlki,  Dan.  Erneft 
Jablonflct,  Theodore 
Jacetius,       •% 

or  I  Fr8.de  Cataoeii 

Diacetius     > 

5  Jachaiades,ar  R  abbi  Joieph 

/.  Ben  Jofeph  Jachaia 

Jackfon,  Thomas 

Jacob,  Ben  Naphull 

Jacob,  Ben  Hajim 

Jacobzus,  OHger 

Jaeger,  Jo,  Wolfg. 

Jambkaf 
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}am1>Iicus 
amet,   Thomas 
Fames,  Richard 
Jamyn,  Atnadis 
Tan/eo,  Corn. 
fanfeniuSy  Corn.  ■ 

fanfon,  Abrah« 
faqaelot^  Kmc 
Jardins,  Mary  Cath.  dst 
Jarchi,  ,    1 

otherwiTe  >  Solomon 

Rafchi  &  IfaaM    J 
Tarry,  Laur.  JulUard  de 
Jenkins,  SirX.eoline 
Jenlcin,  Robert 
Jerome,   Saint 
Jerome  of  Prague 
Jefua,  Levita 
Jewell,  John,  BifliOp 
Jew,  Errant  die 
I^atius,  Theopkrailt  Saint 
Illyiius,  Mat.  Flac. 
Imperiali,  Jo.  Bapt. 
Inchofen,  Melch. 
Innocent  I.  Pope 
Innocent  II.  Pope 
Joan,  Pope 
Jobert,  Levis 
Joddle,  Stephen 
John  of  Saiiibury 
Johnfon,  Samuel 
Johnfoo,  John 
Johnfon,    alias    7    ^om. 
Jmnfen,  5 

Johnfoii,  Martin 
'  oinvilie,  John  Sire  de 
oly,  Claud. 
onas,  Arngrimos 
bnas,  Juftus 
ones,  Inigo 
_  onrhe,   Baudouin 
onfius,  John 
ohnfon,  Ben. 
Jonfton,  John 
Jordano,  Luca 
Jordans,  James 
Joubert,  Laur. 
JouTenet,  John 
Jovius,   Paul 
Jrenseus,  Saint 
Irnerius, 
Wcrnerius,  or 
Guarnerus 
Ifiac,  Karo 
ITarus 

Jfelin,  Ja.  Chr. 
Iftdore,  Saint 
^focrates 

Ittigias,  Thomas 
Juda,  Hakkadoih 
Jadex,  Mattb. 
Ives,  or  Yves,  Biihop 


} 


olian,  the  Emperor 

ulio  Romano 

utius  I.  Pope 

ulius  II.  Pope 

unius,  Adrian 

unius,  Fr. 

unius,  Fr.  the  Son 

urieu^  Peter 
^  uftel,  Chfiftopher 
'^oftel,  Henry 

uftin^  Martyr 

uftinian  I.   Emperor 

uftiniani,  St.  Laur. 
^  uftiniani,  Bern. 

uftiniani,  Augoft* 

uTCnal 

uxoo,  William,  Archbiiliop 


Keble,  Jof. 

Keckermannns,  Earth. 
Keill,  John 
Keill,  James 
KcUy,  Edw. 
Kempis,  Thomas  a 
Ken,  Thomas,  Bifliop 
Kenoet,  White,  Biftiop 
Ken  net,  Baf. 
Kepler,  John 
Kettlewell,   John 
Keyflcr,   |oh.  Geo. 
Kidder,  Richanl,  BiOiop 
Killigrew,  Gather. 
Killigrew,  WiUiam 
Killigrew,  Thomas 
Killigrew,   Henry 
Killigrew,  Anne 
Kimchi,  David 
King,    fohn 
King,  Henry 
King,   William,  Dr. 
King,  William,  Archbifliop 
King,  Peter,  Lord 
Kircher,   Athan. 
Kircher,  Conrad 
Kirchman,  John 
Kirftenius,  Peter 
Kneller,  SirOodfr. 
KnoUes,  Richard 
Knott,  Edw. 
Knox,  John 
Knuxen,  ^  Matth. 
Kocmpfer,   Engelb. 
Konig,   Geo.  Matth. 
Kortholt,  Chriftian 
KoTterus,  Chriftopher 
Krantzins,  Albert 
Kuhlman,  Quir, 
Kuhnius,  Joach. 
Kufter,  Lttdolf 


Labadie,  John 

Labat,  John  Bapt. 

Laboureor,  Johnle 

La^otius 

Lacydai 

Laevinus,  Torrcat* 

Lainez,   Aley« 

Lairefle,  Gerard 

Laii,  theCoMteTaa 

Lambecios,  Pet^r 

Lambio,   Denys 

Lambrun,  Marg* 

Lamia,  tjie  Conrtdan 

Lamoignon,  Chiet.  Fr.  da 

Lampridius,  MUm 

Lampridius,  B«ned« 

Lamy,  Bern. 

Lanafi,  Jo«  Maie« 

Lancret,  Nich. 

Lancrinck,  Profp.  Henty] 

Lanfranc,  Archbilhop 

Lanfranco,  Gior. 

Langbaine,  Gerard 

Langbaine,  Gerard,  the  Son 

Languet,,  Hubert 

Lanier,  'Painter 

Lafki,  or     ^ 

Laiko,  or     C    Johnde 

Lafco,  J 

La  Sena,  or     7     p 

LaScena  J     ^*** 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bifliop 

L^ud,   William*    Archbiihop 

Laur,  Filippo 

Leake,  Sir  fohji 

Leake,  Ricnanl 

Lee,   Nath. 

Leibnitz,  Godfr.  WiUUm  de 

Leland,  John 

Leiy,  Sir  Peter 

LeoX.  Pope 

Lefley,  John,  Bp«  of  Rofs 

Leflie,  John,  Bp.  of  Cl^gho' 

Leflk,  Charles 

L*£ftrange,  Sir  Roger 

Lightfoot,  John 

Lilburoe,  John 

Lilly,  William,  Aftrologer 

Lilly,  John,  Poet 

Lilly,  William,  Grammarian 

Lily,  George 

Lily,  Peter 

Limborch,  Philip 

Linacre,  Thomas 

Lingelback,  John 

Lipfius,  Juftus 

Lifter,  Mart. 

Littleton>  Adam 

Lyttletons 
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tTtdeton,  or   7  Thomi* 
Littleton^         S 
Livius,  Tit08 
Lloydy  William,  Bifliop 
Locke,  John 
Lokman,  the  wife 
Loir,  Kich. 
LoUan!,  Walt. 
Lombard,   Peter 
Lorit,  Henrjr 
Lorme,  Pbiltb.  <!• 
Lorme,  John  <k 
Lorme,  Char.de 
Lorrain,  Rob*  it 
Loten,  John 
Loyola,  Ignat. 
LttbteoUfiki,  StaaUL 
Lnben,  Nich. 
Lnbin,  Eilhard 
Lucan,  Mar.  Aoo* 
Lucai,  Richard 
Lacian 

Lucredut,  Tit.  Car. 
Ludlow*  Edm. 
LudolphQt,  Job 
Logo,  John 
Lugo,'  Fra». 
Latlt,  Jo.  Bapt. 
Lopui,  or    /   ^j^  ^ 
Wolf  $  ^'^ 

Luther,  Mart. 
Lutti,  Beoed. 
Lycophron 
Lydiaty  Thomat 
Lynde,  Sir  Humphry 

Lyfippni 
Lyttleton,  £dw* 


Mabilloii,  John 
Macedonians,  Hfftikt 
Macer,  MmiU 
Machiav^r,   Nich. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Oeorgtt 
JUacHurin',  Colin 
Macrobius,  Amb.  Aof.  Tho^ 

od. 
Maecenas,  Cai.Ciln« 
Mcftlinus,  Mkh.  ^ 

Maflfieas 
Magellan,  Fe^d. 
Magittt,  Jerome 
Mahomet,  or  Mohammed 
Mahomet  II.  Sultan 
Maignan,  Bman* 
Maimbourg,  Lewis 
Maimonides,  Mofta 
Mainteoon,  Mad.  de 
Maldonat,  John 
Maicbranche,  Nich* 


Malherbe,  Fnui.dt 

Malpighi,  Marcol* 

Malvcssi^  Virgil 

Mambrun,  Pet. 

Mandeviie,   Sir  John 

Mandevile,  Bern,  di 

Manerho 

Manfredi,  £uftach« 

Manichees,  Hek«(ica 

Manilius,  Marcus 

Manley,  Mrs. 

Mantuan,  Bapt. 

Manucius,  Aid. 

Manutiui,  Paul 

Manutias,   Aid.  tbe  Son 

Mapletoft,  John 

Marca,  Peter  de 

Marcellinus,  Ammiaous 

Marcilius,  Theod. 

Marcionites,  Heretics 

Marets,  John  de 

Marett,  5am.  de 

Margaret,  Gouatefs  of  Rich- 
mond 

Margaret,  Dutches  of  New 
caftle 

Mariana,  Jcdm 

Marineik,  Locretn 

Aiarioo,  Jo.  Bapt. 

Markham,  Gervafe 

Marloe,  Chriftoph* 

Marot,  John 

Marot,  dcm. 

Marrocci,  Lewis 

Marih,  Narci6.  BUbop 

Marflial,  Thomas 

Mariham,  Sirjolin 

Marfigli,  Lewis  Fcrd« 

Marfton,  Joha 

Manialii,  Marc«VaU 

Martianay,  John 

Martini,  Raym. 

M.«rtyT,  Peter 

Marrell,  Andr. 

Marullui 

MaruUus,  Mich.  Tarvh. 

Mary  I.  Q.  of  England 

M«ry,  Qj_ of  Scots 

Mary  II.  CLof  England 

Mafcardi,  Aof. 

Mafcaron,   Jul. 

Maflieu,  Gui). 

Maflinger,   Phil* 

Matron,  Papir. 

Mafluet,  Ren< 

Mather,-  Cotton 

Maugin,  John 

Maximas  Tyrins 

May,  Thomas 

Mayerne,  Sir  Theod.  de 

Mayne,  Jafper 

Maynwaring,  Artk* 

Mead,  Richard 


Mede,  JoC. 
Meibomius 
Mela,  Pofflpoo« 
Melaocthon,  RhlL 
Melito,  Bifliop 
MelvU^  Sir  Jaaet 
Menage,  Giles,  orJEgid. 
Menander 

Menaodrin^  MailiL 
Mencke,  5r     7    ^ 

JVHTIIfTBmUl,        J 

Mencke,  John 
Mendes  Oonaalcsi,  Feter 
Mendes  Gontaies,  Joba 
Mercator,  Gerard 
Mercator,  Niclu 
Mercuriaiis,  JcTMne 
Merfennus,  Maria 
Merula,  Geoige 
Memia,   Paul 
Methodius,  Biirop 
Meurfius,  John 
Meseray,  Fr.  Bodes  de 
Mesiriac,  Claud.  Ga%.  B^ 

chet,  Sieurde 
Michael  AngHo  Buonar. 
Michael  Angelo  de  Caiav* 
Micrelius,  Joha 
Middleton,  Sh*  Hugh 
Middleton,  Coayere 
Mignard,  Nich. 
Mill,  John 
MiPer,  James 
MilletKrr,  Theoph. 
Milton,  Joha 
Mimnermos 
Mirandula,  John 
Mirandula,  John.  Fn,  Picas 
Mitchel,  Jof. 
Modrevius,  Andr.Fric* 
Moine,  Steph.  le 
Moine,  Fra.  Jc 
Molefworth,  Robert 
Moliere,  Comedian 
Molioatus,  Caroltti 


I 


or. 


Moulin,  Che.  da 
MoiifiSeos,  Peter^ 


or. 


Moulin,  Peter  d« 
Molinos,  Mich. 
Molfa,  Fra.  Mar. 
Molfa,  Tan]uioia 
Molyneux,  Williaaa 
Molyneuz,  Sam. 
Monardes,  Nich. 
Mongault,  Nich.  Riibeit 
Monk,  George,  D.  of  Albe» 

marie 
Monk,  Maty 
Monnoye,  Ben.  de  la 
MonfoD>  Sir  WiiUani 

Meatagi^ 
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MMoTdagoef    Richtrd,  Biihop 

'jtAoatague,  Ch.  £.  of  Hallifaz 

Montague,  Edw.  £.  of  Sand- 

ivich 
Kfootaigoe,  Michael  de 
iS^ontanus,   Heretic 
Nfontanos,  Bened.  Arias 
IVlontefpan,    Mad.  de 
Adontefquieu,  Ch.de Secondat 
Kfontfaucon,  Bern,  de 
Kfontgaillard,  Bern.de 
A^ontmaur,  Peter  de 
Kforata,   Olymp.  Fulv, 
Nforavians,  or  Herrnhutera 
JWfore,  SirThomai 
Nfore,  Henry 
Kifore,   Alexander 
More  Smyth,  Jtmes 
More!,  William  and  Fred. 
Morel,   Andrew 
Moreri,  Lewis 
Morgues,  Mat.  de 
Morhof,   Dan.  Geo. 
Morin,  John  Bapt, 
Morin,  John 
.   Morin,  Sim. 
Morinus,  S'epfa. 
Morifon,  Robert 
Morley,  George,  Bli^iop 
Mornay,  Phil,  de 
Morton,  Thomas' 
Mofchus,  ic  Bion 
Mort»   Robert 
Mothe  le  Vaycr,  Fra.  de  la 
Motte,  Ant,  Houd.  de  la 
Moneux,  Peter 
Mountford,  'William 
Moyle,  Walter 
Munfler,  Sebaft. 
Maretus,  Marc.  Anth,  ^ 
Mufaeos,  Poet 
Mafculus,  Wolfg. 
Mafgwve,  William 
Mufurus,  Marc. 


N 

N«Tius  Cncius 
Narti,   Jo,  Bapt. 
Nantucil,   Robert 
Naudc,  Gabr, 
Nay  lor,  James 
Ncandcr,   Mich. 
Needham,   March. 
Ncefs,  Peter 
Nelfon,  Robert 
Nemefien,  or  ?    .       r^^  ^ 
Nemeffanus,  I  A^''  ^'y«P- 
Nemefius 
Nepos,  Corn. 
Netfcher,  Gafp. 
Kewton,  John 


Newton,  Sir  ICmc 
Nicaife,  Claude 
Nicander  of  Cobphon 
Kicephorus,  Gicgorat 
Nicephorur  Califtos 
Nicephorus  Blemm. 
Niceron,  Jo.  Fra. 
Nicetas,  ua?id 
Nicetas,  furnamed  Serroa 
Nicetas,  Arhom. 
Nicolaitans,  Heretics 
Nicole,  John 
Nicole,  Claade 
Nicole,  Peter 
NicoUbn,  William,  Biihop 
Nieuwentyt,  Bern. 
Nigidius  Fignlus,  Publius 
Noaillrs,  Louis  Anth.  d« 
Noldius,   Chrift. 
Nonnius,  Lewis 
Noriniuf,  firnamed  Panoplites 
Nonmu.,  or  J    p„^ 

Noodt,  Gerard 

Noris,  Henry,  Cardinal 

Norris,  John 

Noftradamus,  Mich* 

Novat,  or  Novatos 

Novatian 

Nye,  PhU. 


Confel,  WilliaoKie 

Opits,  Martin 

Oporinus,  John 

Oppisn,  a  Greek  Poel 

Opulos,  Biihop  of  Mekvb 

Organa,  Andrea 

Origen 

Orobio,  DonBaltha£ir 

Orefius,  Paul 

Orpheus 

Ortelius,  Ahraham 

Ofborne,  Francis 

Oforio,  Jerome 

Oforio,  Jerome 

OflTat,  Amaudd* 

Oilade,  Adrian  Vn 

Otho  Venius 

Ott,  Heniy 

Otway,  Thomas 

Oudin,  Ca/imir 

Overall,  John 

Ooghtred,  William 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas 

Ovidius,  Publius  Naid 

Owen,  Dr.  John 

Owen,  John 

Osanam,  James  '• 


Obrecht,  Vlric 
Obfequens,  Julius 
Obfopaeos,  John 
Occam,  or  Occham,  William 
Ocellus,   theLucanian 
Ochinus,  Bernardin 
Ockley,  Simon 
Odavia 
Odo,  Saint 
Odo  Cantianos 
Odoran,  Monk 
Oecolampadius,  John 
Ogier,  Simon 
Ogilby,  John 
Oldenboig,  Hen. 
Olderman,  John 
Oldfield,  Anne 
Oldham,  John 
Olearius,  Godfrey 
Olearius,  Godfrey 
Olearius,  Adam 
Oliva,  Alexander 
Oliver^  ITaac 
Oliver,   Peter 
OlzowJki,  Andrew 
Onkelos,  Rabbi 
Onofander,   a  Greek  author 
Onuphriut,  Panvinior  or  Pi" 
oayittus 


Pace,  Rich. 

Pachymenu,  Geor^ge 
Pacuvius,  Marcus 
Pagan,  Biaife 
Pagi,  Anth. 
Pagi,  Francis 
Pagninus,  SaoA. 
Palaemon,  Q^Rhemm. 
Palafox,  John  de 
Palaprat,  John 
Palearius,  Aonius 
Palfio,  John 
Palingem'us,.  MarcelL 
Palladio,  And. 
Palladius,  Biihop 
Paliavicini,  Ferr. 
Pallavicini,  Anth. 
Pallavicini,  Sforcs 
Pamelius,  James 
Pancirollus,  Guy 
Pantaenus,PhUof. 
Panvinius,  Onuphr* 
Papin,  If. 
Papinian,  Lawyer 
Pappus  Alexand. 
Papyrius  MalTun,  Joho 
Paracelfus,  Arec.  Ph.Thcepb« 
Pare,  David 
Pare,  Philip 
Pare,  Daniel 
Pardics,  Ign.  Gallon 

Psrfoty 


LIST  of  the  LIVES  in  the 


Parent,  Vniaiat 

Paris,   Matrh. 

Parker,  Biihop 

Parmenidesy  Pfailof. 

ParchaBus,  Painter 

Parrhaiius,  Gramt^arlaa 

ParfoDff  Jefuit 

Partheiuy»  John  ^t 

Parthenay,  Cath.,de 

Parthenay^  Anne  de 

Pafca),  BlaiTe 

Pafor,  MatthUa      ! 

Pafleraty  John 

Pafquirr,  Stephen 

Paterculu$y  Velleius 

Padn,  Gi^ 

Patin,  Charles 

Patrick^  Simon^  Bjihop 

Patru^  Oliver 

Paul,  Father 

PauHnus 

Paufanias  . 

Pearfon^  Bidiop 

Peircfch^  N;c.  Cl.  Fabr. 

Peiagius,  Hrretiarch 

Peli&i»  Paul 

Pell,  Dr. 

Pellegrino,  Tifaldt 

Pcllegrino  of  Modena 

Pembroke,  Thomas 

Penn^  William 

Penni,  John 

Perizonius^  James 

Perrault,  Claude 

Perrault»  Charles 

Perrter,  Francis 

Perron,  James  Davy  de 

Perrot,  Nicholas 

Perfius 

Petavius,  Dionyfius 

Peter  the  Great 

Petit,  Peter,  Phyiicis^n 

Petit,  vPeter,  Mathematician 

Pctltot, .  John 

Petrarch,  Francis 

Petronius  Arbiter 

Petty,  Sir  William 

Pexron,  Paul 

Phaednis 

Phcdrus,  Thomas 

Phalaris 

Phidias,  Sculptor 

Philips,  Fabian 

Philips,  Cath. 

Philips,  John 

Philips,   Ambrofe 

Philo  Jodaeus 

Philolaus,  Philof. 

Philoftorgtus,  ficclef,  Htft. 

Philoftratus 

Phlegon 

Photius 


Ptcart,  Bemani  ^ 
Pierce^  Edward 
Pierino,  del  Vaga 
Pighius,  Stephanos 
Pignorius^  Laurent* 
Piles,  Roger  De 
Pilktngton,  Lrtitia 
Pinaeus,  Severinus 
Pindar 

Pinturrichio,  Bern* 
Piper,  Francis  le 
Pitcairne,  Archibald 
Pilhorus,  Peter     ' 
Pitifcus,  Sam; 
Pits,  or  Pitfeus,  John 
Pitt,  Chriftoph. 
Plantin,  Chriftoph. 
Planudes,  Maximus 
Platina,  Barthol. 
Plato 
Plautiii 

Pliny,  the  Elder 
Pliny,  the  Younger 
Plot,   Dr.  Robert 
Plotin^s,  f'hilof. 
Hlutarch 

Pococke,  Dr.  Edward 
Pog^ius,  Bracciol. 
Pole,  Cardinal 
Polidore  de  Caravagio 
Polignac,  Melchior 
Politiani  Angelo 
Pollux,  Julius 
Polyaenus 
Polybius 
Polycarp 
Pomfret,  John 
Pomponatius,  Peter 
Pbole,  Matth« 
Pope,  Poet 
Porphyry 

Potter,  Chriftoph. 
Putter,  John,  Archbp. 
Pourbus,  Peter  and  Francis 
PouilTn,  Nich. 
Pricaeus,  John 
Prideaux,  John 
PrsdeaMX,  Humphrey 
Primaticci;),  Francifco 
Pricio,  Benjamin 
Prior,   Matth. 
Prifcian^  Grammarian 
Produs 
Procopius 
Propcrtius 
Protogenes,  painter 
Prudentius 
Prynne,  William 
P'olemseu?,  Claudius 
PufFcndorr,  Sam.  de 
Pughet,  Peter  Paul 
^Purchas^  Sam. 


Puteanus,  Eiyeini 

Pyrrho 

Pythagorat 


Quadratns 
Quakers  ' 

Quarles,  Francis 
Quelllnus,  Erafmns 
Querao,  Camilla*; 
Quefnel,  Pafquievt 
Quevedo,  Francifco  de 
Quien,  Michael  k 
Quietiftt 

Quillet,  Claodtut 
Quinaut,  Philip 
Quintilian 
Quintio,  MatfyS 
Quintihie,  John  de  la 
Quintos  CaUber 


Rabelais,  Francis 
Racan,  Marq.  de 
Racine,  John 
Radcliffc,  Dr.  John 
Rainolds,   John 
Ramaxzini,  Bernardin 
Ramfay,  Andr.  Mich. 
Ramus,  Peter 
Randolph,  Thomas 
Raphael,  Painter 
Rapin,  Critic 
Rapin,   Hift. 
Rawlegh,  Sir  Walter    •. 
Ray,  Join 
Real,  Abbe  de  St. 
Reaumur,  Rene  Ant.  Fercb* 
Redi,  Francis 

Regiomontanns,  AArooomer 
Regis,  Peter  Sylvain 
Regnard,  John  Francis 
Regnier,  Mathurin 
Kegnier  de  Marets,  Scraphifl 
Reinefius,  Thomas 
Rrland,  Hadrian 
Rembrandt,  Painter 
Renaudot,  E«febius 
Reuchlin,  J<d]n 
Rhodoman,  Laurentius 
Ricjiut,  Sir  Paul 
Ricciolua,  Johan.  Bapt. 
Ricliardfon,  Samuel,  Pria:cr 
Richelet,  Caefar  Peter 
Riehdiew,  Cardinal 
Rigaltius,  Nicholas 
Ritterfhufius,  Conrad 
Robins,  Benjam. 

z  Rodc« 
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Rocbcfoncaalt,  Dake  de 
Rochefter,  Earl  of 
RoCy  Sir  Thomat 
Roemer,  OUos 
Rogers,  Dr.  John 
Rohault,  Tames 
RoIHa,  Charles 
Romano,  Julio  ' 
Roofard,  Peter  de 
R  o  rcommon ,  Earl  of 
Rofinusj  John 
Roufleao,  John  Bapt. 
RoKve,  NicisUs 
Rowe,  Eliiabeth 
Rubens,  Heter  Paul 
RuCy  Charles  de  la 
Ruinarc,  Thierry 
RuOiworrh,  John 
Ruyfch,  Anatomift 
Ryery  Peter  du 


Saavedra,  Mich,  de  Cerv. 
Sabinus 

Sabliere,  A  nth.  deRamb. 
Saochi,  Andrea 
Sackvill^,  Tho.  £.  of  Dorfet 
SackviUe,  Cha.  £.  of  DorfeC 
Sadler,  John 
Sadolety  James 
.  Sage,  Alaine  Rene  de 
Sainte  •  Aldtgonde 
Sainte-Cyran 
Sainte>Marthe 
Sallengre,  Alb.  Hen  de 
Sallo,  Denis  de 
Sallvftius 

SalnafiuSy  Qauditts 
Salvian 

Salviati,  Francefoo 
Sanadon,  Noel  Stcph* 
Sanches,  Thomas 
Sancrol^,  Archbf* 
SanAorius 

Sanderlbn,  Robert,  Btfliop 
Sandratt,  Joachim 
Sahdvs,  Archbp. 
Sandys,  Sir  Edvtin 
— — -  George 
Sannazatitis,  James 
Sanfon,  Nicholas 
Sappho 

Sarafin,  John  Francis 
Sari  (bury,  John  of 
Sarto,  Andrea  del 
Savary,  James 
Savile,  Sir  Henry 
Saunderfen,  Dr.  Nicholaa 


Savonarola,  Jerom 
Ssuvear,  Jofeph 


Saze,  Marlhal 
Scala,  Bart  he!. 
Scaliger,  Julius 
I  ■<»  Jofeph 

Scarron,  Paul 
Schaaf,  Charles 
Scheft'er,  John 
Scheiner,  Chrilh>ph« 
Shciavone,  Andrea 
SchmiJt 
Schorel,  John 
Schottus,  Andrew 
Schrevelius,  Cornelias 
Schurman,  Anna  Maria 
Schioppius,  Gafpar 
Scot,  Vt,  John 

9  Reynold 

Scudery,  George  de 
Scudery,  Magdal.  de 
Sebaftiano 

Seckendorf,  Gui  Loais  de 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles 
Segrais,  John  Ren.  de 
Seideo,  John 
Seneea 

Senncrtiif,  Daniel 
SennertuSy  Andrew 
Serranus,  John 
Servetus,  Kfichael 
Serviut,  Maorus  Honor. 
Severos,  Cornelius 
Sevigne,  MarquifTe  de 
Sextus  Empiricus 
Shadwell,  Thomas 
Shakefpear,  William 
Sharp,  Dr.  John,  Archbp. 
Sheffirld,  Duke  of  Buck. 
Sherburne,  Sir  Edw. 
Sherlock,  Dr.  William 
— — — ,  Bifliop,  Thomas 
Shirley,  James 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip 

,  Algernon 
Siiionius,  C.  Soil.  AppoUin, 
Sfgnorclli,  Luca 
Sii'onius,  CarolttS 
Silius  Italicus 
Simon,  Father 
Simonides 
Sirmond,  James 
Skinner,  Stephen 
Sltidan,  John 
Smalridge,  George,  BiAop 
bmith,  Sir  Th. 
— ,  John,  Divine 
,  Dr.Th. 

■»  John 
■  ■      ,  Edfflond 
Snyders,  Francis 
Socinvs,  Marianui 
Socinus,  Lxlius 
Socinus^  Fauftut 


Socrates,  Philofopber 
»   Ecclef.  Hift. 

Solimene,  Francis 

Solis,  Antonio  de 

Somers,  John  Lord 

Somona-codom 

Somner,  William 

Sophocles 

Sorbiere,  Samuel 

Sooth,  Dr.  Robert 

Southerne,  Thomas 

Sotomcn 

Spanheim,  Fred.  FatKcf 
,  lack. 

Spanheim,  Fred.  Son 

Speed,  John 

S}>elman,  Sir  Heniy 

Spencer,  Dr.  John 

Spenfer,  £dm. 

Sperone,  Speron 

Spinckts,  Nathan. 

Spinoza,  Bened.  de 

Spon,  CharJea 

Spon,  James 

Spojidanus,  Henr* 

Spotfwood,  John 

Sprangher,  Barthol. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bifliop 

St.  Aulaire,  Marq.  de 

St.  John,  Ld.  Bolingbrokn 

Stanley,  Tbomu 

Staiius 

Steele,  Sir  Richard 

Stella,  James 

Stcphanus  Byzant^ 

Stephens,  rrtnteit 

Stepney,  George 

Scernhold,  Thorn. 

Strfichorus 

Stillingfleet,  Biibop 

Stobaeus 

Stone,  Tobn 

Srow,  John 

Strabo 

S;rada,  Famianos 

Streater,  Robert 

Strype,  John 

Stubbe,  Heniy 

Sturmius,  James 

Sturniii'S,  John 

Suckling,  Sir  John 

Suetonius 

Sueur,  Euftape  de 

Suidas 

Sully,  Duke  of 

Sulpicia 

Sulpicius 

Suze,  Cometefle  de  la 

Swifr,  Dean 

Sybrecht,  John 

Sydenham,  Dr.  Thomas 

Sylburgiuij  Fred. 


Syl. 


dylriot,  Jainet 
S]rmin«chiit 
SyAefius 
Syras 


1ST  of  LIVES, 

Tumebotj  Adrian 
Tyndale,  WiiiJam 
TjrraDaioa 


kc. 


Tacitut 

Tannery  Thomat*  Bishop 

T^^Ot  Torqoato 

Tate,  Nahum 

Tadan 

Tatioa,  Achilla 

Tanbmany  Fred. 

Tat  croier,  John  BapC 

Taylor,  BiAop 

^~ ,  Water  Poet 

Temple,  Sir  William 

Tenieit,  David,  Painter 

Tenifon,  Aichbiihop 

Terence 

Teraflbn,  Abbe 

Tcrtttlh'an 

Themiftiat 

Theocritus 

Theodoret 

Theognja 

Theophilut 

Theophraftui 

Thcvcnor,  Melchis. 

Tborofon,  James 

ThomhiU>  Sir  Jamea 

Thuanas,  Jac.  Aug. 

Thucydidea 

TibuUus 

?ickeU,  Thomas 
illotfon,.  Archbifliop 
Tindal,  Matthew 
Tintorct 
Titian 

Tolandy  Jobn 
Toilivsy  Jacobnt 
Tooke,  Andrevr 
Torreotios,  LasTinos 
Torricelli,  Evang. 
Tournefort,  Jof.  Pittoa 
Tfaf  czuntios,  George 
Trapp,  Jofeph 
Tre  leliius,  Eman. 
Trenchard,  John 
Trifiino,  John  George 
Tryphiodorua 


Vaillant,  John  Foy 
Valerianus,  Pieriua 
Valerius  Max. 
Valefiusy  Heniy 
■»  Adrian 
Valla,  I«aurent. 
ValJa,  George 
Vtnbrugh,  Sir  Jobn 
Vanderlinden,  John  Anton. 
Vandyck,  Sir  Antony 
Vanhoyfiun,  John 
Vaniere,  Jamea 
Vanini 

Varillaa,  Antoiae 
Varro 

Vafari^  Geoipo 
Vavaflbr,  Francis 
Vaugdas,  Claude  Favre 
Velferus,  Marcos 
Vergil,  Polid. 
Verrochio,  Andrea 
Verfchure,  Henry 
Vertot,  Rene  Aub,  de 
VcfaJiui,  Andreas 
ViflTor,  Seat.  Aurel. 
Viftojiua,   Peter 
Vida,  M.  Hicron. 
ViUiers,  Father  and  Son 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da 
Virgil 

VitruTJus 
Vivcs,  Jo.  Ludov. 
Viviani,  Vincentio 
Voiture,  '  .ncent 
Voffius,  John  Gerard 
*— — ,  Ifaac 
Vouet,  Simon 
Urceus,  Ant.  Codrvs 
Urfas,  Nich.  Raim. 
Vihtr,  ArchbiAop 


W 

Wagenfeil,  Jo.  Chrift. 
Wasflaf)€,  Thomas 


Wake,  Aithbiihop 
Waller,  Edmund 
Wallis,  Dr.  John 
WalA,   William 
Walton,  Brian 
Wanflob,  John.  Mick. 
Ward,  Seth,  Bii&op 
Ware,  Sir  James 
Wechel,  Chriftian 
Wetflein,  John  James 
Wharton,  Henry 
Wheare,  Degosy 
Whcler,  SirGwrge 
Whichcote,  Benjamin 
Whifton,  William 
Whitby,  Dr.  Danid 
Whttelocke,  Bulftrode 
Whitgift,  ArchbxAop 
Wickliffe,  John 
Wicqucfort,  Abram  dc 
Wilkins,  John,  Bi(hop 
Williams,  John,  Bifliop 
Willis,  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilfon,  Arthur 
Winchclfea,  Lady 
Win  wood.  Sir  Ralph 
Wiffing,  William. 
Witfius,  Herman 
Woil.4ilon,  William 
Wood,  Antony 
Woodward,  John 
Woolflon,  Thomas 
Wormiut,  Olaua 
Wott6n,  Sir  Henry 
— -,  Dr.  WiUiam 
WouTerman,  Philip 
Wren,  SirChnftopher 
--■■■  ■,  Biftop 
Wycherley,  Winiam 
Wykeham,  William  of 


Xenophon 
Xylander,  GuUelmus 


Zeuxts 
Zo6mQ9 

Zucchero,  Taddeo 
Zucchero,  Frederico 
Zttinglius,  Ulricas 
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